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History  of  zne  Netherlands,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Belgian  Revolution  of  1830.  Published  in  Lardner'^s 
Cyclopccdia.     By  Thomas  Colley  Geattan. 

Essai  sur  la  RSvolution  Beige.     Par  Nothomb. 

History  of  the  Belgian  Revolution.     By  Charles  White. 

Compte  de  F administration  de  la  Justice  Criminelle  en 
Belgique  pendant  les  annies  1831  cL  1834.     Par  Ed. 

DUCP^TIAUX. 

The  construction  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  is 
now  in  its  sixth  year  of  progress,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  political  experiments  of  our  time.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  imperfectly  put  together  in  1814  and 
1815,  and  violently  decomposed  in  1830,  consisted  of  hetero- 
geneous and  ill  compounded  elements,  which,  from  the  mis- 
management of  the  monarch  to  whom  they  were  committed, 
relapsed,  after  fifteen  years  of  forced  fusion,  into  a  state  of 
animosity  that  forbids  the  possibility  of  a  re-union.  It  may  be 
well,  in  attempting  to  trace  the  present  state  of  Belgium,  to 
start  irith  the  positive  announcement  of  this  conviction.  To 
enter  on  the  question  without  such  a  specific  opinion  would  be 
altogether  idle.  The  future  fate  of  Belgium  must  be  a  par- 
tition, a  junction  with  France,  or  its  establishment  as  a  separate 
and  independent  state.  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  is  the 
least  di/ficult  and  most  probable ;   but  it  is  still  far  from  its 
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accomplishment  as  a  permanent  political  fact.  Before  specu- 
lating on  the  future,  we  must,  however,  glance  at  the  past, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  the  present.  Let  us  look  at  Belgium 
as  it  is,  before  we  venture  to  suggest  what  it  ought  to  be,  or 
to  predict  what  it  may  become. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  true  nationality  have  existed 
at  all  times  in  the  difierent  tribes  which  compose  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nine  provinces  now  comprehended  in  the  general 
name  of  Belgium;  but  the  national  feeling  is  incomplete, 
and  the  people  are  scarcely  yet  conscious  of  their  own  iden- 
tity. The  great  diversity  of  character  and  interests  which 
has  ever  existed  among  them,  and  which  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  merged  in  one  common  sentiment,  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  prudence,  vigour,  and  dexterity  rarely  to  be  found  in 
a  government,  and  even  when  it  does  exist,  seldom  appre- 
ciated by  the  governed.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  seen,  during 
the  last  five  years,  rash  or  timid  measures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  dissatisfied  disposition  on  the  other;  an  inefiective  mi- 
nistry, and  a  narrow-minded  parliament ;  a  sordid  spirit  of 
locality  thwarting  occasional  good  projects  of  legislation, 
and  paltry  prejudices  neutralizing  the  efibrts  of  a  partial 
enlightenment.  Notwithstanding  these  manifest  obstructions 
to  the  march  of  improvement,  much  has  been  efiected  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances ;  and  new-bom  Belgium  is,  as  it 
were  in  its  own  despite,  rapidly  advancing  to  full-grown  pros- 
perity. Never  did  a  country  run  a  more  perilous  career  than 
this  in  the  early  days  of  its  revolution  :  none  ever  had  such  a 
succession  of  unfailing  good  fortune.  For  many  months  Bel- 
gium was  hourly  exposed  to  the  worst  possible  chances-^ 
anarchy,  invasion,  dismemberment,  a  return  to  the  most 
splendid  servitude  which  coupled  her  with  French  glory,  or 
to  her  ignoble  partnership  in  the  plodding  scheme  of  Dutch 
destiny.  Her  escapes  were  a  succession  of  miracles— from  her 
own  ignorant  and  presumptuous  people,  from  her  open  foes, 
and  her  false  friends.  The  contrasted  events  of  her  turbid 
burst  of  revolution  were  very  striking.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Brussels ;  the  humiliating  defeat  of  Louvain ;  the  triumphal 
entry  and  ignominious  flight  of  the  weak  demagogue  De 
Potter;  the  republican  Regency;  the  monarchy  put  up  to 
auction;    these  and  a  hundred  other  as  anomalous  trauft- 
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actkxis  gave  a  notoriety  to  Belgium,  which  by  turns  ex- 
cited the  disgust  or  gained  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  The 
w<»-ld  was  long  undecided  as  to  the  opinion  to  adopt  or  the 
course  to  pursue;  and  nothing  ever  appeared  more  marvellous 
than  the  quiet  subsiding  of  those  troubled  elements  into  an 
orderly  ccmstitutional  monarchy  and  an  industrious  common- 
wealth. Yet  history  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  result. 
The  influence  of  an  elected  ruler  is  at  first  prodigious  over 
the  great  majority  of  a  revolutionised  nation :  most  men  who 
have  conquered  the  exercise  of  independence  like  to  take  their 
tone  from  the  chief  of  their  own  choice,  and  to  pay  a  com- 
jdiment  in  his  person  to  their  own  sagacity.  Had  King 
Lec^Id  been  of  a  fiery  and  ambitious  temperament,  Belgium 
would  have  proved  a  brand  to  set  all  Europe  in  a  fiame. 
Happily  for  the  world,  his  character  is  the  v&ry  reverse  of  that ; 
and  wdl  did  the  interested  contracting  parties  calculate  the 
effect  of  his  wisdom  on  the  doubtful  populaticm,  whose  proffered 
sovereignty  they  entreated  him  to  accept.  We  speak  posi- 
tively, when  we  say  that  among  the  princes  who  in  the  hour 
of  danger  were  the  most  pressing  advocates  for  his  being  placed 
in  the  vacant  throne,  are  those  who  have  since  been  the  most 
active  instigators  of  his  expelled  predecessor. 

It  has  been  emphatically  said  that  the  best  chance  for  Bel- 
gian nationality  is,  that  the  country  should  be  satisfied  to 
begin  its  history  frcrai  the  year  1880.  For  evay  purpose  of 
{nractical  policy  this  is  certainly  true.  To  forget  in  some  cases 
is  quite  as  important  as  to  retain  in  others.  Early  errors  in 
in(Uviduals  or  nations  must  be  rooted  out  before  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  education  can  be  implanted.  Modem,  mcmarchical, 
and  independent  Belgiimi  must  cast  aside  altogether  the  preju- 
dices and  jnride  of  those  disjointed  provinces  which  constituted 
in  former  times  the  appanage  of  so  many  distant  and  powerful 
states.  The  various  privileges  of  locality,  which  then  proved 
barriers  against  foreign  oppression,  are  now  but  so  many 
dements  of  weakness — internal  obstacles  to  the  certain  pros- 
perity and  the  probable  greati^ss,  which  seem  destined  for 
regenerated  Belgium. 

The  opposing  principles,  fostered  by  her  various  changes 
of  allegiance  during  several  centuries,  have  given  a  motley 
colouring  to  her  character  that  forbids  a  distinct  definition. 
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Each  separate  portion  shows  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
some  other  continental  state.  The  pride  and  the  bigotry  of 
Spain,  the  industrious  dulness  of  Germany,  French  bluster 
and  susceptibility,  Dutch  order  and  avarice,  are  all  com- 
mingled in  the  Belgian  character.  Long  residence  in  the 
country  can  alone  give  an  insight  into  this  moral  patchwork 
at  the  present  time:  during  the  revolution  of  1830  its 
kalddoscope  elements,  the  effect  of  accidental  juxtaposition, 
were  evident  to  all  observers. 

How  is  this  incongruous  mass  to  be  moulded  into  a  distinct 
and  uniform  people?  And  how  could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Belgians  themselves — ^the  very  men  who  form  a  part, 
and  who  share  the  failings,  of  the  whole — should  have  ac- 
complished in  one  short  lustre  what  it  will  probably  take  a 
century  to  effect?  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Belgian 
nature  should  be  better  than  human  nature.  Nor  is  it  fair 
towards  either  to  look  for  perfectibility  in  imperfection,  or 
to  hope  that  Flanders  should  send  a  Solon  in  every  mem- 
ber elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  Senate.  The 
combustion  of  1880  laid  bare  the  most  hidden  strata  of  which 
the  popular  character  was  formed.  It  was  then  seen  what 
materials  existed  for  the  new  construction  commanded  by  the 
necessity  of  things.  A  mass  of  mediocrity  appeared,  with 
which  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to  effect  any  thing  great, 
solid,  or  elegant.  The  rest  of  Europe  perceived  this  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  The  despotic  powers  saw  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  ulterior  enterprise  from  a  people,  who,  finding 
it  so  easy  to  drive  out  the  Dutch,  had  not  the  genius  neces- 
sary to  push  forward  their  advimtage.  France  looked  on  the 
separated  section  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  sure  and  speedy  prey. 
England  saw  an  opening  for  her  commercial  relations  with 
the  continent,  and  a  tardy  realisation  of  Napoleon's  sagacious 
view  of  her  best  policy*.  Much  disappointment  and  a  partial 
success  balked  or  justified  these  several  speculations.  The 
Northern  Courts  were  the  only  real  gainers  in  the  diplomatic 
game  which  followed.  Their  tottering  thrones  were  supported. 
The  disguised  despotism,  which  ruled  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  flung  aside  its  mask,  and  increased  its  ascend- 

«  See  Lm  Catet*  Fit  et  ConversatUms  de  NttpoUtm^  Tom  IV.,  p.  263. 
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ancy.  The  hopes  of  European  liberty  were  for  a  tiine  thus 
thrown  back  ;  and  the  great  impulsion  which  had  been  given, 
was  repressed  or  averted. 

Far  more  mischief  has  been  done  to  Belgium  by  the  indis- 
creet ardour  of  her  friends  than  by  the  outrageous  efforts  of 
her  detractors.  She  might  well  reiterate  the  reproach  of  Job 
to  his  comforters.  Her  most  deserving  friends  have  been 
made  ridiculous  by  an  excess  of  praise.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Belgian  revdution  did  not  bring  forward  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  and  very  few  who  rise  to  that  level.  De 
Potter,  its  original  author,  was  a  presumptuous  failure ;  de 
Chokier,  the  regent,  an  amiable  nullity.  A  prime  minister 
stepping  from  behind  a  bookseller^s  counter,  an  ambassador 
emerging  from  the  partnership  of  a  printing  office,  counsellors 
and  secretaries  of  state  chosen  from  the  obscure  members  of 
an  undignified  profession  (for  such  is  the  law  in  most  conti- 
nental countries,  from  which  Belgium  ofi*ers  no  exception)  had 
not  a  fair  chance  when  they  came  to  be  compared  and  to  cope 
with  the  old,  experienced,  and  confident  aristocracy  of  which 
the  members  of  European  diplomacy  were  at  the  time  almost 
exclusively  composed.  We  say  this  in  no  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  the  men  sent  out  by  Belgium  to  negociate  her 
independence,  or  kept  at  home  to  organise  her  civilisation. 
We  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  those  of  lowly  birth 
and  untitled  names  finding  the  reward,  which  the  compa- 
rative superiority  of  their  talents  deserves.  In  the  total 
absence  of  the  necessary  qualifications  among  the  ^scutcheoned 
aristocracy  of  Belgium,  the  middle  classes  assumed  their 
^^  monarchy,^  and  they  have  maintained  it  almost  intact.  But 
we  wish  only  to  point  out,  that,  of  those  fortunate  func 
ticmaries,  dvil  and  military,  not  one  exception  has  appeared  to 
an  humble  mediocrity.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  A 
people  Icmg  nurtured  by  foreign  rulers  in  a  firm  conviction  of 
their  own  incapacity,  and  contemptuously  excluded  from  the 
offices  of  their  own  administration,  could  not  start  by  intuition 
into  discerning  statesmen  or  experienced  warriors.  How 
could  the  popular  leaders,  who  fought  out  their  country^s 
freedom  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  be  fit  to  direct  divi^cms 
or  manceuvre  battalions,  when  the  hour  of  action  appeared 
against  a  disciplined  and  well-officered   army  ?     How  could 
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such  n^ociations,  as  we  have  alluded  to,  stand  the  test  of  a 
contact  with  the  haughty  suavity  of  their  patronizing  friends, 
English  or  French,  or  the  cold  arrogance  of  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  or  Russian  members  of  the  Conference  of  London  P 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Belgian  agents  but  to  submit. 

Cunning  shifts  and  compliance  to  expediency  form  the  chief 
tactics  of  small  men  summoned  by  the  force  of  events  into 
great  places.  A  false  position  in  social  life  is  fatal  to  most 
men.  Few  can  withstand  the  intoxicating  influence  of  a 
too-elevated  station;  and  fewer  still  will  venture  to  adopt 
a  vigorous  tone  with  those  fortuitously  placed  above  them, 
which,  by  making  them  unpalatable  to  their  colleagues, 
might  cause  the  loss  of  their  foreign  appointment  and  s^id 
them  back  to  the  chances  of  a  home  career.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  the  interests  of  small  and  struggling  states  are  often 
sacrificed  to  the  objects  of  the  more  powerful,  without  the 
violence  of  war  or  flagrant  injustice  of  dictation.  This  is  one 
of  those  evils  which  arise  when  individuals  without  fortune, 
birth,  or  commanding  talents— the  three  general  bases  of  inde- 
pendence—gain, per  saltum,  the  highest  offices.  A  graduated 
scale  of  ]:Nx>motion  is  the  only  safe  means  of  providing  for  the 
talent,  ena*gy,  and  industry,  which  abound  in  the  middle 
classes.  All  places  ought  to  be  open  to  them.  But,  in  justice 
to  their  country  and  themselves,  they  ought  not  to  have 
*^  greatness  thrust  on  them'*  too  soon.  The  middle-class  minister 
or  diplomatist,  astonished  at  having  gained  every  thing,  is  afraid 
of  losing  any  thing;  and  in  his  nervous  eagerness  to  secure 
what  he  has  acquired,  his  aristocratic  doctrines  and  bearing 
when  in  power  are  in  a  direct  ratio  with  his  previous  ultra- 
liberalism.  The  treasury  benches  of  France  and  Belgium 
have  of  late  years  furnished  various  examples  of  these  truths. 
Then  all  the  families,  connections,  and  friends — a  party  mote 
influential  from  their  energy,  and  their  position,  than  from 
their  numbers  —  are  sure  to  outminister  the  minister,  and 
a  tone  of  upstart  aristocracy  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
social  system.  No  people  like  repeated  convulsions;  and 
when  the  leaders  who  stir  them  up  to  revolt  are  satisfied,  they 
become  easily  persuaded,  that  they  ought  to  be  so  as  well. 

But  these  latter  observations  are  applicable  with  less  force  to 
Belgium.    In  glancing  at  the  causes  of  her  present  conservative 
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and  anti-repubb'can  opinions,  we  have  no  intention  of  echoing, 
even  by  implication,  the  absurd  complaints  of  the  very  small 
and  very  insignificant  party  which  is  to  be  found  in  opposition 
to  the  King  and  Government.  Belgium  amply  obtained  by 
her  revolution  more  than  France  ever  dreamed  of  or  was 
defrauded  of.  A  constitution  was  framed  by  the  National 
Congress  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  that  the  country  has  been  found 
too  narrow  for  it  to  work  in.  The  Belgian  Constitution, 
widiout  those  gradual  modifications,  for  which  one  of  its 
articles  provided,  would  have  been  inapplicable  to  the 
existence  of  the  most  limited  form  of  monarchical  government. 
In  its  original  form,  it  was  an  instrument  admirably  devised 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  embarrassing  King  William, 
or  of  making  the  populace  omnipotent.  But  the  country 
has  luckily  escaped  both  from  Dutch  dominion  and  unchecked 
democracy;  while  the  manifest  defects  of  the  fundamental 
part  are  graduaUy  disappearing,  under  the  practical  good  sense 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  most  moderate 
changes  in  the  Constitution  have  been  maturely  considered, 
and  admitted,  with  a  salutary  spirit  of  jealousy  against  the 
executive,  by  those  members  who  are  most  imbued  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  necessity.  Several  questions  have  been,  no 
doubt,  argued  on  the  narrowest  grounds  of  local  and  pro- 
vincial prejudice,  and  perverse  majorities  have  been  frequently 
found  opposed  to  the  soundest  principles  on  subjects  of  political 
economy  and  commerce.  But  the  light  almost  invariably 
penetrates  the  dull  atmosphere  of  the  National  Council ;  and 
projects  which  are  decidedly  rejected  in  one  session,  may 
be  sure  of  passing,  if  brought  forward  with  due  explanations, 
in  the  next.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Belgium 
depends  on  herself,  there  is  the  fairest  chance  of  its  great  and 
jNTOgressive  extension. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  prevalent  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  upon  this  country,  and,  like  most  other  errors, 
founded  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  truth  to  give  them  a  dan- 
gerous semblance  of  reality,  are  three  very  important:  — 
The  fancied  existence  of  an  intolerant  religious  spirit  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation ;  the  imagined  extensive  longing  for 
a  re-annexation  to  France;  and  the  belief  that  an  equally 
anti-national  spirit  of  Orangeism,  or  attachment  to  the  Nassau 
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dynasty,  is  strong  in  Belgium.  The  political  world  has  been 
already  tolerably  disabused  of  the  last  two  of  these  mistakes, 
so  boldly  and  barefacedly  vouched  for  by  journalists  and 
tourists  for  a  succession  of  years,  till  facts,  which  carry  infallible 
deductions  with  them,  taught  the  most  rapid  travellers  and  least 
capable  observers  the  necessity  of  more  cautious  observation. 
We  shall  take  these  propositions  in  their  inverse  order  and 
begin  with  the  last,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  plausible, 
the  most  generally  believed,  and  the  most  easily  overthrown. 

We  may  therefore  unhesitatingly  state,  that  from  the  year 
1830  to  the  present  day  there  lias  not  existed  among  the  self- 
styled  "  Orangeists''  of  Belgium  any  element  worthy  the  dig* 
nified  title  of  a  political  party,  in  number,  station,  or  enter- 
prise. To  constitute  a  party,  a  leader,  an  object,  organisation, 
and  action  are  essentially  requisite.  The  Orange  faction  does 
not  possess  any  one  of  these.  Some  worthy  individuals, 
attached  from  private  motives  to  the  expelled  family;  a 
few  nobles,  opposed  to  revolutionary  change,  and  therefore 
retaining  a  morbid  Regret  of  the  old  king  (despite  of -his 
fifteen  years  persevering  plans  for  mortifying  their  whole 
order) ;  certain  merchants  of  Antwerp,  who  had  been  em- 
barked in  the  colonial  trade,  and  are  large  losers  by  its 
decline;  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Ghent,  who,  having 
pushed  their  speculations  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  were 
suddenly  checked  in  their  hopes  of  profit — these  form  the 
Orange  faction.  But  those  men  have  never,  from  the  first 
outbreaking  of  the  revolution,  done  a  single  thing  in  further- 
ance of  their  professed  opinions,  beyond  encouraging  a  few 
journalists  to  write  up  the  cause  which  their  own  conduct  runs 
down,  abusing  the  privileges  of  a  free  press  by  a  fluent  auda- 
city, and  heaping  outrages  on  the  highest,  the  most  virtuous, 
and  the  most  truly  patriotic  individuals  in  the  realm. 

The  only  object  that  could  give  a  serious  character  to  an 
Orange  party  in  Belgium,  would  be,  a  re^union  with  Holland. 
The  impossibility  of  such  an  event  is  admitted  universally,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  thrc?e  newspapers,  probably  supported 
by  the  dethroned  king,  and  read  by  many  who  like  to  follow 
the  ingenious  sophistries  of  a  desperate  argument,  or  who  cannot 
resist  the  piquancy  of  a  clever  tissue  of  personalities.  But  it 
13  altogether  out  of  the  belief  of  the  patrons  of  those  papers 
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that  the  restoration  they  rave  about  can  take  place.  They 
know  that  Belgium  would  never  voluntarily  submit  to  it;  that 
th^^  is  no  power  in  Europe  able  to  enforce  it  against  the  will 
of  France  and  England ;  and,  the  most  important  point  of  all, 
that  no  omsiderations  would  induce  the  Dutch  people  to  consent 
to  it. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  of  the  least  influence  to 
whom  even  suspicion  can  point  as  likely  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party  for  this  unattainable  object,  even  among  the  self-inte- 
rested individuals  who  r^ret  the  loss  of  King  William,  his 
wide-spread  speculations,  and  the  millions  of  florins  which  the 
country  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  were  devoted  by 
him  to  the  most  injurious  purposes  of  commercial  monopoly. 
Who  of  all  those  would  step  out  from  his  factory  or  counting- 
house  to  fight  for  King  William'^s  cause  ?  Who  would  risk  his 
property  in  the  fierce  struggle  which  must  take  place  before  a 
Nassau  can  again  rule  in  Belgium  ?  Not  one  of  those  soi-disant 
Orangeists  has  ever  paid  for  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  family, 
either  in  purse  or  person.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  drawn  a 
sword  or  taken  up  a  musket  in  aid  of  the  princes  whom  they 
led  on  by  false  promises  to  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  There 
are  many  among  them  who  called  themselves  Orangeists,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  hopes  of  the  late  King  and  thereby 
keeping  the  actual  Government  in  alarm,  to  forward  their 
selfish  commercial  purposes,  and  perhaps  not  quite  without 
eflect.  But  in  fact,  the  persons  who  boasted  most  loudly  of 
their  "  Orangeism*"  only  considered  the  word  as  a  type  of  Dutch 
connection,  not  of  Nassau  sovereignty.  They  regret  the  loss 
of  the  colonial  trade  of  Holland,  which  alone  possessed  any 
solid  value  for  them.  The  return  of  that  monopoly  is  the 
restoratiou  they  would  rejoice  in.  Such  is  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  imagined  Orange  party  in  Belgium,  which,  such 
as  it  was,  was  utterly  extinguished  by  the  popular  measure  of 
retribution  dealt  out,  in  April  1834,  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  Brussels  rabble,  on  the  household  chattels  of  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  of  the  leading  Orangeists,  while  many  thousands  of 
the  respectable  and  orderly  but  indignant  citizens  looked  on, 
as  at  a  legal  execution,  without  raising  a  hand  to  protect  the 
property  thus  sacrificed  ! 

The  notion    of   a    Belgian    longing   for  a    re-annexation 
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to  France  is  one  of  those  political  fictions,  which  are  clung  to 
in  defiance  of  every  argument  of  reason  and  every  instinct 
of  sound  faith.       There  is  no  point  relative  to  Belgium 
more  thoroughly  misunderstood  than  that  of  its  feelings  on 
this  question.     A  junction  with  France  was  never  popular  in 
^  Belgium,  from  the  days  of  old,  when  the  sturdy  burghers 
of   Flanders   again   and  again  repeUed  the  whole  French 
chivalry,   to  those  of  1798,  when  Dumouriez  wrote  to  the 
Convention  that  the  union  was  effected  in  Belgium  it  coups  de 
sabre.    Almost  the  first  acts  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  were 
the  rejection  of  the  French  tri-colour  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
standard  of  Brabant.     It  was  only  in  despair,  at  the  dread  of 
being  again  united  with  Holland,  that  a  return  to  the  dominion 
of  France  was  entertained  by  a  small  party  in  the  country. 
But  the  nation  at  large  looks  on  both  those  threatened  destinies 
with  equal  repugnance,  shrinking  with  equal  horror  from  the 
crushing  embrace  of  the  giant  and  the  impotent  caresses  of  the 
dwarf.     The  Duke  de  Nemours  would  never  have  been  elected 
King,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  the  country  might  again  be 
thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  Nassaus.     The  union  between  the 
countries  was  at  all  times  a  French,  never  a  Belgian  project. 
Louis  XI.  sought  to  obtain  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.     Louis  XIV.  sought  to 
win  it  by  conquest.  TheRepublicachieveditbyforce.  But  there 
never  was  any  real  sympathy  between  the  two  people.     The 
French,  even  now,  in  spite  of  revolutionary  resemblances  and 
family  alliance,  have  a  self-sufficient  pretension  with  regard  to 
the  Belgians,  which  the  latter  repay  with  feelings  that,  if  not 
actually  hostile,   are  very  far  from  affectionate.       Neither 
individuals  or  nations  can  love  those  who  hold  them  cheap. 
Belgium  admires  French  power  and  values  French  protection. 
But  a  jealous  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  French  influence 
is  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  Belgians  of  to-day,  as  is  plainly 
evinced  in  the  fierce  virulence  with  which  the  French  oflUcers 
in  the  Belgian  army  are  daOy  assailed.     In  short,  neither  the 
interests  or  the  inclinations  of  the  people  lead  them  to  con- 
template a  second  submission  to  French  domination.     They 
know  that  the  whole  system  of  European  policy  is  opposed  to 
it.     They  see  that  the  reasonings  of  Mirabeau  in  favour  of  their 
separate  independence,  half  a  century  back,  are  now  sanctioned 
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by  Europe  at  large;  except  that  instead  of  his  proposed  re- 
public, Belgium  has  chosen  (in  the  spirit  of  the  times)  the  more 
solid  and  feasible  form  of  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the  most 
liberal  institutions  that  any  whare  exist. 

Thedespante  struggles  in  France,  since  1830, between  repub- 
lieanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inevitable  tendency  to  repres- 
sive  measures  on  the  other,  have  nevo*  found  any  imitators  in 
Belgium.  During  the  height  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  re- 
publicanism was  but  little  in  vogue.  The  Jacobin  Club, 
established  at  that  period,  contained  none  of  those  patriots  who 
j<rined  jnwrtical  sense  to  high  excitement.  A  society  was 
subsequently  formed,  called  L"^ Association  Belgey  which  num- 
bered among  its  members  several  men  of  great  respectability  in 
various  professions,  including  even  two  or  three  priests.  But 
the  presidency  of  De  Potter  was  fatal  to  its  existence,  and  it 
dissolved  itself  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteen 
Articles.  The  National  Congress  never  contained  above  a  dozen 
professed  republicans.  There  is  not  at  present  one  avowed 
republican  society  in  Belgium.  French  propagandism,  tainted 
as  it  is  by  doctrines  of  spoliation,  and  stained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  maxims  of  the  reign  of  terror,  finds  no  sort  of  sympathy. 
Bepublicanism  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  notions  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  is  only  cherished,  as  a  vision  of  the  past  or 
a  hope  for  the  future,  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  see  no  elements 
for  its  establishment  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 

As  the  most  convincing  proof  that  Belgium  could  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  again  annexed  to  France,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  enumerate  the  advantages  she  secured  by  Jier  former 
union  with  that  country,  which  she  still  possesses,  and  beyond 
which  she  could  hope  for  nothing  more.  They  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

First, — ^The  suppression  of  all  the  old  feudal  privileges. 

Second, — ^Exemption  from  territorial  contributions. 

T»»rd,— The  abolition  of  tithes. 

Fourth, — ^A  more  extensive  division  of  real  property,  re- 
sulting from  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  majorats,  and 
entails. 

Fifths — The  repeal  of  the  game  laws. 

Si^th, — The  establishment  of  a  land-tax,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  the  valuation  of  the  territorial  revenue ;  of  an 
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admirable  registry  law ;  and  of  a  cheap  system  of  tax  col- 
lection. 

Seventh, — ^The  encouragement  given  to  the  various  branches 
of  education  in  the  central  schools  and  lycees. 

Eighth, — A  uniform  system  of  legislation,  by  the  creation 
of  the  commercial,  criminal,  and  penal  codes ;  the  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings;  the  trial  by  jury;  and  finally,  the  widely 
extended  study  and  common  use  of  the  French  language. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  rational  people,  possessing  all 
this,  in  addition  to  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  press*,  the 
widest  feasible  extension  of  electoral  law,  together  with  nume- 
rous advantages  in  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  totally 
unknown  to  that  of  France,  would  barter  their  separate 
nationality  for  a  subservient  junction  which  could  not  obtain 
for  them  one  possible  equivalent  ?  The  eyes  of  the  Belgian 
nation  are  open  to  the  perilous  position  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour. If  France  were  once  more  to  give  way  to  her  tradition- 
ary impidse  for  foreign  conquest,  in  spite  of  family  ties  or 
"  the  faith  of  treaties,^  Belgium  would  probably  be  the  first 
prey.  It  then  behoves  her,  while  preserving  as  closely  as 
possible  her  friendly  relations  with  France,  and  strengthening 
those  with  England,  to  extend  her  connection  with  Prussia 
and  the  smaller  German  States,  and  there  to  seek  the  best  secu- 
rities against  those  French  political  contingencies  which  may 
be  formidable  obstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  her  indepen- 
dence. 

The  question  of  religious  feeling  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words ;  and  a  few  undeniable  facts  may  be  referred  to  in  their 
support.  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  called  the  universal  religion 
of  Belgium.  Probably  10,000  reformists  of  all  sects  is  the  utmost 
number  in  a  population  of  four  millions.  The  two  Representa- 
tive Chambers  reckon  but  one  Protestant  member.  The  people 
are  generally  pious,  prejudiced  in  many  places,  but  no  where 
decidedly  fanatical.  They  are  imbued  in  the  rural  districts 
witji  great  reverence  for  the  clergy;  but  where  the  priests 
oppose  the  innocent  and  accustomed  pleasures  of  the  peasantry, 
and  assume  an  absolute  dictation  in  political  concerns,  they 


•  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  Government  prosecution  of  the  press  has 
occurred  in  Belgium  since  the  Revolution. 
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are  vigorously  opposed  by  the  respectable  proprietors,  and 
their  influence  is  comparatively  null.  The  priesthood  is  in 
general  &r  from  intolerant.  That  they  exercise  and  wish  to 
maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  the  lower  orders  is  certain : 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  no  instance  of  persecution  for  reli- 
gious opinion  since  the  revolution  can  be  cited.  The  priest- 
hood, with  the  undoubted  power  of  returning  thirty  AbbA  to 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  are  content  to  have  but  three 
of  their  body  sitting  in  that  assembly.  The  members  ot  the 
clergy  have  invariably  voted,  both  in  the  National  Congress 
and  in  the  Chamber,  in  favour  of  every  measure  of  civil  and 
rdigious  liberty,  with  the  exception  of  some  questions  of  trade. 
They  supported  the  election  of  a  Protestant  King.  Nor  did 
they  oppose  the  ministerial  project  (the  minister  who  intro- 
duced it  being  the  avowed  representative  of  the  high  Catholic 
party),  which  passed  into  a  law  last  year,  for  the  payment  of 
a  certain  stipend  to  the  English  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Spa.  These  salaries  are  now 
a  regular  charge,  forming  an  item  of  the  budget,  as  well  as 
those,  for  the  payment  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  throughout 
the  country. 

Religious  feeling  is  in  Belgium,  as  every  where  else,  subject 
to  modifications,  arising  from  circumstances,  and  mainly  affected 
by  its  incidental  connection  with  politics.  There  is  no  tie  in 
Belgium  between  the  Church  Mid  the  State.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  formally  recognise  an  established  church. 
Entire  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  protection  for  tlie 
exercise  of  sectarian  worship  are  guaranteed  by  its  14th,  15th 
and  16th  articles.  The  national  clergy  are  paid  on  the  lowest 
possible  scale.  The  archbishop  of  Malines  has  a  salary  of  but 
j£^840.  a-year.  The  stipends  of  the  inferior  clergy  do  not  ave- 
rage £90.  To  give  temporal  power  to  a  religion,  you  must  either 
enrich  its  priests  or  persecute  its  opinions.  When  Protes- 
tantism becomes  poor,  its  only  chance  of  recovering  its  ascen- 
dancy will  be  from  Roman  Catholic  oppression.  The  prevailing 
unanimity  of  religious  belief  in  Belgium  gives  no  temptation 
or  excuse  for  persecution.  And,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  among  the  junior  branches  of  the  clergy,  that  the  widest 
and  most  speculative  notions  of  republicanism  and  free  princi- 
ples are  to  be  found.      Among  these  inexperienced   entliu- 
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siasts,  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennab^  insane  rhapsody,  Lee  Pa^ 
roles  (Fun  Croyemty  has  met  with  the  greatest  number  of 
admirers.  To  them  the  disordered  eloquence  and  the  distorted 
reasoning  of  that  singular  production  has  had  all  the  force  of 
argument  and  all  the  fire  of  poetic  truth.  But  whilst  the 
Belgians  have  displayed  an  alarming  readiness  to  accept  the 
worst  productions  of  their  French  ndghbours,  (to  whose  literary 
influence  their  common  language  necessarily  subjects  them), 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  and 
the  liberal  steps  recently  taken  to  promote  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  are  an  honourable  part  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people. 

When  King  Leopold  arrived  in  Belgium,  he  soon  found  that 
his  new  sovei-eignty  was  not  a  sinecure.  To  keep  in  check  the 
encroachments  of  French  influence  and  to  consummate  a  close 
alliance  with  the  reigning  family,  to  ste»  clear  between  the 
Catholic  and  Liberal  parties  at  home,  to  keep  well  with  the 
lukewarm  and  jealous  rulers  of  other  states,  and  to  organize 
the  whole  political  and  social  condition  of  his  own  people,  was 
a  task  that  he  would  have  found,  perhaps,  impracticable,  had 
not  the  King  of  Holland,  by  one  of  the  most  treacherous  acts 
of  civilised  warfare,  unintentionally  proved  himself  the  very 
best  ally  of  the  rival  he  intended  utterly  to  ruin.  Scarcely 
was  Leopold  inaugurated  than  he  was  called  to  the  fronti^^  to 
defend  the  country  against  the  marauding  enterprise,  which 
ended  in  what  is  generally  termed  the  disaster  of  Louvain. 
In  that  affair  Leopold^s  conduct  was  beyond  all  praise.  Brave, 
active,  and  self-possessed,  he  gave  evidence  of  almost  every 
talent  that  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  station  he  holds.  The 
**  disaster,^  which  he  could  not  avert,  produced  a  most  salutary 
humiliation  to  the  national  mind  of  Belgium.  Such  a  lesson 
was  wanted,  to  teach  her  her  true  dimensions  and  proper  place. 
No  other  people  has  so  much  required,  in  latter  days,  the 
varying  discipline  of  success  and  reverse,  of  dependence  and 
liberty.  An  occult  instinct  of  nationality,  the  nature  of 
which  they  scarcely  understood,  even  in  their  struggle  to  attain 
it,  was  always  irregularly  working  in  the  Belgian  character. 
Joined  successively  to  four  different  countries  by  force,  the  third 
revolt,  in  1830,  would  have  failed  like  those  of  former  times,  had 
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it  not  sooo  turned  into  the  true  course  of  nati(»ial  indep^idencey 
and  a  dynasty  of  its  chcHce.  But  the  pec^le,  even  when  they 
gained  their  utmost  objects,  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 
union  for  a  common  end,  although  it  was  to  a  <;oalition  of  parties 
the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  in  history,  that  they  owed  their 
triumph.  The  greatest  misfortune,  that  could  have  happened 
to  them,  would  have  been  the  power  of  extorting  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence  and  of  their  newly  chosen  King, 
from  the  deposed  monarch.  Such  prompt  success  would  have 
ruined  them  entirely.  The  delay  in  the  formality  of  sending 
ambassadors  from  the  northern  courts,  the  checks  given  to  the 
reception  of  those  of  Belgium,  and  many  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference  of  London,  taught  her  that  European  interests 
were  paramount  to  her's.  Having  passed  through  her  various 
trials,  she  is  now  fitted  for  that  place  in  the  great  European 
Confederation,  which  she  gained  by  a  most  fortunate  concurrence 
of  events,  and  which  experience  will  teach  her  how  to  sustain 
and  improve. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  and  it  is  thoroughly  felt  in  Belgium, 
that  her  best  chance  for  maintaining  the  position  she  has  gained, 
is  by  an  intimate  alliance  with  England,  to  strengthen  which 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  inclination  throughout  the  country. 
The  confirmation  and  extension  of  this  feeling  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  British  Government,  and  the  official 
agents  to  whom  it  entrusts  the  representation  of  our  national 
interests  and  national  characters.  Dignity  of  conduct,  suavity 
of  manners,  a  conciliatory  temper,  and  a  firm  deportment, 
were  never  more  needed  than  in  the  Minister  destined  to 
open  fresh  relations  with  the  new-formed  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
and  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  efiecting  the 
various  objects  of  her  alliance  with  England.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  our  representative  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  period 
of  the  Belgian  revolution,  was,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
political  change,  removed  from  his  appointment  when  the 
Whig  ministry  came  into  power;  and  the  duties  which  he 
executed  with  such  an  admirable  union  of  good  sense,  good 
feeling,  and  unostentatious  urbanity,  were  entrusted  to  other 
hands.  The  people  of  Brussels,  accustomed  to  all  this  for  se- 
veral years,  and  deeply  impressed  with  respect  and  attachment 
for  his  person  and  his  character,  saw  him  replaced  by  a  veteran 
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diplomatist,  the  prot^g^  and  friend  of  Fox,  who  was  at  first 
looked  up  to,  in  point  of  worldly  experience  and  political 
opinions,  as  a  man  still  more  fitting  than  his  predecessor  to 
meet  with  the  sympathy  of  a  revolutionised  country.  But, 
besides  the  private  inconveniences  proceeding  from  the  mis- 
taken selection  of  a  British  minister,  the  political  opinions 
of  Sir  Robert  Adair  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  inclined  towards  the  partisans  of  King  William.  Some 
acts  of  his,  probably  well  intended,  served  to  give  a  color  or  a 
pretext  for  these  opinions,  and  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  exertions  of  the  patriot  Belgians.  English  interests 
were  thus  little  advanced  during  his  four  years  residence  in  the 
country.  During  the  diplomatic  interregnum  which  hasoccurred 
since  Sir  R.  Adair'^s  return.  Sir  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bulwer, 
and  Mr.  Crampton,  have  successively  filled  the  post  of  Chargd 
d' Affaires  for  a  very  short  period.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  English  minister  in  Brussels  is  anxiously  anticipated  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  social 
relations  between  the  Belgian  people  and  the  British  residents, 
on  which  many  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  two  countries 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  depend. 

And  this  leads  us  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  which  may 
probably  be  considered  as,  after  all,  the  most  important ;  we 
mean  the  commercial  situation  and  prospects  of  Belgium.  On 
these  serious  questions  a  few  general  propositions  may  be  safely 
established,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy,  and 
as  the  sure  foundation  of  a  most  extensive  prosperity,  vix. : 

First, — To  maintain  a  system  of  commercial  neutrality 
towards  all  nations,  analogous  to  that  political  neutrality 
guaranteed  to  her  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Second, — To  get  rid  of  all  difierential  duties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  raised  on  fish  and  fish  oil,  in  favour  of  Belgian 
vessels  employed  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade. 

Third, — To  foster  no  unnatural  productions,  and  to  attempt 
no  forced  extension  of  manufactures. 

Fourth, — To  remove  every  impediment  on  transit. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
nation,  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  powers, 
particularly  with  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  of 
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America,  has  been  an  object  of  paramount  interest,  and  of  con- 
tinued but  as  yet  imperfect  negociation  on  the  part  of  her  go- 
Temment.  With  regard  to  France  a  partial  success  has  latterly 
attended  those  efforts  in  the  modifications  lately  effected  in  her 
commercial  tariff  with  respect  to  Belgian  products,  which  may 
be  the  precursors  ef  more  important  reductions  of  import  duties. 
But  the  day  is,  we  fear,  far  distant,  in  which  a  r^ular  treaty  of 
comm^tre— based  on  that  perfect  system  of  reciprocity,  without 
which  it  would  be  valueless — can  be  extorted  from  the  m&n 
who  wield  the  destinies  of  France.  And  in  saying  this,  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  alone,  but  to  the 
mass  of  those  deputies  who  represent  the  worst  prejudices 
of  their  constituents. 

On  the  ^rd  of  January,  1883,  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  actually  signed  between  Mr.  Livingston  then 
Secretary  of  State,and  Baron  Behr  theBelgian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. The  period  for  the  expected  ratification  was  fixed  for  the 
Ist  of  January,  1834.  The  treaty  was  accidentally  delayed  on 
its  transmission  to  Europe  till  the  month  of  September  1883, 
when  it  arrived  in  Brussels.  The  term  for  ratification  was 
prolonged,  by  common  consent,  to  the  3rd  March,  1835 ;  but 
long  before  that  pariod  it  was,  to  the  great  discomfiture  and 
mortification  of  the  American  ministers,  rejected  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  at  home  and  abroad.  Want  of  space  prevents 
our  entering  more  at  large  into  the  subject  of  this  proposed 
treaty.  It  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  insertion  of  some 
insidious  articles  converted  it  into  a  manifesto  of  principles, 
involving  the  whole  complicated  question  of  maritime  rights ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been,  if  carried  into  execution,  much 
less  a  treaty  of  trade  with  Belgium,  than  a  precedent  for 
hostility  against  England. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  a  solid  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Belgium  is 
to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  those  differential  duties  on 
imports  and  exports,  adopted  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  still  maintained  by  Belgium  in  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  interests  of  her  navigation,  against  which  England 
as  well  as  other  nations  has  made  reprisals,  not  absolutely 
hostile,  but  certainly  in  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  amicable.  The 
consequences  have  been  mutually  injurious,  but  are  naturally 
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iaore  so  to  the  weaker  oountry ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  same  system  be  perser^red  in,  the  disadyantages  will 
increase  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  extension  of  trade.     The 
example  of  the  United  States  of  Amarioa  affcmls  a  strikii^ 
illustration  oi  this  truth.    The  export  trade  of  Belgium  with 
that  country  is  already  considerable.     From  no  other  does 
Bdgium  draw   so   large  a  supply  of  raw  productions  for 
her  home  manufactures.    This  trade  is  daily  increasing,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  carried  to  an  incalculable  extent,  when 
the  comjdetion  of  the  rail-road  to  the  Prussian  frontier  opens 
an  intercourse  with  Germany.    But  the  additional  duty  of  10 
per  cent.,  now  exacted  on  all  conunodities  arriving  in  the  North 
American  ports  in  Belgian  ships,  in  retaliation  for  the  Bel- 
gian system  of  differential  duties,  amounts  to  an  exdusion ; 
while  American  imports  into  Belgium  are  subject  to  a  com- 
paratively small  sacrifice-— the  American  duties  on  the  greater 
part  of  articles  furnished  by  Bdgium  varying  from  20  to  50 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  while  the  Belgian  duties  on  American 
productions  amount,  with  few  exceptions,  to  only  from  S  to  4  per 
cent.    A  monstrous  extension  of  the  present  injurious  system  of 
restrictions  has  been  repeatedly  prcqxMed  and  supported  by 
some  members  of  the  Belgian  L^slature,  who  would,  in 
manifest   opposition  to    the   general    advantage,    create    a 
numerous  mercantile  marine,  the  existence  of  which,  except 
on  a  very  narrow  scale  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  incom- 
patible with  the  present  interests  of  the  country.      Should 
the  propositions  which  accompany  this  plan  of  forcing  a  mer- 
cantile marine  be  adopted,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  to 
.  drive  the  foreign  trade  to  the  ports  of  Holland,  to  Bremen, 
and  to  Hamburg,  thus  sacrifidng  the  whole  future  proqpmty 
to  which  the  geographical  position  of  Bdgium  and  the  cgoa- 
struction  of  her  rail-road  to  the  Grerman  frcmtier  must  give 
rise. 

The  podtion  of  Bdgium  obvioudy  gives  her  the  greatest 
facilities  of  commerdal  trandt.  The  trade  of  France  in  fordgn 
productions  with  Switzerland  and  Gennany  is  neccMarily  li- 
mited by  the  distance  which  separates  her  great  ports  of  Havre 
and  Bourdeaux  from  her  eastern  frontier,  aa  wdl  as  by  her  sys- 
tem  of  heavy  differential  duties.  But  Belgium  is  placed  at  one  of 
.  the  great  gates  of  the  European  continent,  and  she  only  requires 
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ft  m>e]«l  OQBiinercial  policy  to  revive  that  activity  yrhidi  once 
distiiigiiisbed  her.  Already,  during  the  last  fifteen  years^she  has 
cDJoyed  a  greatextennon  of  commerce,  chiefly  from  the  numerous- 
cargoes  of  Eastern  commodities  as  well  as  West  Indian  and 
Transatlantic  products,  which  the  English  and  Americans 
have  poured  into  the  port  of  Antwerp,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  received  there  nearly  on  the  same  footing  of  advan- 
tage as  is  granted  to  the  national  flag.  It  must  be  concluded 
diat,  wece  the  diflSnvntial  duties  wholly  done  aifay  with  in 
BelgiuiD,  the  results  would  be  propc^tionably  advantagieous. 

The  most  mistaken  estimate  of  the  transit  trade  has,  how- 
ever, been  foamed,  and  is  still  entertained  by  scnne  Belgian 
statesmen;  and  the  country  at  l^ge  is  by  no  means  tho- 
roughly enlightened  on  the  question.  It  is  erroneously 
coosukred  as  a  mere  commerce  of  passage,  the  advantages 
of  wfaidb  are  confined  to  a  small  profit  of  commission  and 
land  carriage  across  the  territory.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
if  the  fMrilities  of  rail-road  carriage  be  accompanied  by  the 
estaUishment  of  free  transit,  Grermany  will  soon  discover 
the  advantages  possessed  by  Antwerp  over  all  other  ports,  as 
the  chaonel  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
the  South  of  Eur(^>e,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  new  world. 
The  free  entrepot  of  Antwerp  would  then  probably  become  the 
great  basaar  <^  the  commercial  world,  reidizing  what  Bruges 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  middle  ages — ^the  centre  of  an  im- 
mense exchai^  of  accumulated  productions  and  the  source  of 
yet  unimagined  enterprise  the  main  result  of  which  must  be 
an  immense  prosperity  to  Belgium. 

We  are  convinced,  frosn  minute  inquiry  at  the  best  informed 
flouices,  that  no  real  difficulty  now  exists  for  immediately  con- 
cluding treaties  ot  commerce  founded  on  perfect  reciprocity, 
with  all  the  states  of  North  and  South  America,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
by  which  Belgian  ships  arriving  in  the  ports  of  those  countries 
would  be  assimilated  to  the  national  vessels  in  req)ect  to  the 
duties  on  merchandise,  pilotage,  and  port  dues,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  the  nature  of  theur  cargoes,  provided  that 
Bdgimn  diould  abdish,  in  favour  of  the  shipping  of  those  coun- 
tries, all  the  diflerential  duties  now  existing  in  favour  of  her 
own  vessels. 
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With  Great  Britain  and  France  the  formation  of  such 
treaties  could  not  now  be  effected,  because  the  existing  navi- 
gation laws  of  both  those  countries  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  Belgian  vessels,  upon  a 
perfect  equality  with  their  own.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  per- 
mitted to  any  Belgian  vessel  to  introduce  into  an  English  port 
for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  any  product  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America;  but  they  may  introduce  for  English 
consumption,  on  paying  the  same  duties  as  those  exacted  from 
English  vessels — Jirsty  all  European  products  loaded  in  any 
Belgian  port ;  and,  secondly ^  Belgian  products  loaded  in  any 
foreign  port  Productions  of  all  kinds,  without  any  restric- 
tion as  to  their  origin,  or  the  port  at  which  they  were  loaded, 
are  permitted  to  be  bonded  for  re-expOTtation. 

If,  however,  the  Belgian  Grovemment  were,  in  a  spirit  of 
rigorous  reprisal,  to  persevere  in  applying  those  principles  to 
its  commercial  relations  with  England,  the  restrictions 
would  become  so  manifold  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
countries  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  consequences 
to  Belgium  would  be  highly  disastrous;  not  merely  to  the 
shipping  interests,  but  also  to  those  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  which  are  mainly  dependent  on  England  for  a  supply 
of  various  raw  materials,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Thus,  in  any  well-considered  and  permanent  trea^ 
of  commerce,  which  may  be  eventually  concluded  between 
England  and  Belgium,  it  is  essential  to  stipulate: — 

Firaty — A  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  vessds  of  both 

countries  on  arriving  at  the  ports  of  each,  by  which 

all  the  obnoxious  distinctions  of  differential  duties, 

and  expenses  of  pilotage^  lighthouses,   &c.,  would 

be  totally  abolished. 

Secondly  J — In  compensation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 

the  commerce  of  Belgian  vessels  with  Great  Britain, 

(to  which  English  ships  are  not  subject  in  Belgium), 

the  duties  on  salt  and  coals  imported  by  Belgian 

ships  might  be  fixed  at   a   lower   rate  than    when 

imported  by  English  vessels. 

.The  modification  in  the  tariffs  of  import  duties,  which  it 

is  desirable  to  introduce  in  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  two 

countries,   must  of  course  become  the   subject    of    mature 
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deiibaradon.  There  are,  beyond  doubt,  several  axticles  on 
which  those  duties  might  be  reduced  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  England  and  Belgium,  such  as  English  tulles  and  many 
others  which  need  not  be  specified  here.  England  would,  in 
all  probability,  insist  on  an  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  coals 
imported  into  Belgium  both  by  sea  and  by  the  land  frontiers. 
To  such  a  proposition,  or  indeed  any  that  tended  to  establish 
a  perfect  equalisation  of  duties  on  all  articles  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  their  origin  or  the  quantity  imported,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  reasonable  grounds  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Belgium. 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  ctf  Belgian  products  on  which  the 
import  duties  in  England  are  very  high,  and  a  reduction 
of  which  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  Belgian 
commerce. 

Unoi,  the  duty  of  which  is  itd  par  cent,  on  the  value. 

Bobbinet         „  „        30      „  „ 

Furniture       „  „        20      „  „ 

Toys  „  „        20      „ 

Besides  bark,  hats,  nuts,  linseed,  rape  and^  hemp  oil^ 
furniture,  paper,  apples,  pears,  cloves  and  mustard  seeds, 
sewing  silk,  zinc  in  cakes  and  sheets,  books,  stationery,  and 
mineral  waters,  which  all  pay  high  duties. 

A  few  observations,  on  the  actual  situation  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  country,  must  conclude  our 
observations.  With  respect  to  the  cotton  factories  of 
Ghent,  it  is,  we  are  satisfied,  undeniable  that  not  only  has 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  raw  material  been  worked  up  diuring 
the  present  and  the  four  preceding  yearB  than  in  the  four  years 
jH-eoeding  the  events  of  1880,  when  their  prosperity  was  con- 
sidered at  the  highest  point,  but  that  the  real  profits  resulting 
book  capital  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are  now  greater  than 
they  were  at  that  period.  The  vicissitudes  to  whiph  capital  so 
employed  is  exposed  are  certainly  fewer  now  than  formerly. 
The  present  extension  given  to  those  manufi^ctories  arises  out 
of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  home  market,  which, 
previous  to  1880,  was  so  far  from  being  over-supplied  by 
native  industry,  that  it  required  considerable  foreign  imports  to 
meet  the  entire  consumption  of  cotton  stulFs  in  the  country. 
Ta  explain  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
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in  Belgium  while  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  to  Jmtu 
and  Holland  is  lets  fitvoured  than  it  was  before  1890,  it  must 
be  dbserred  that  the  manufacturers  since  the  revolution  having 
been  fctrced  to  greater  exertion  and  a  closer  examination  of 
their  doincems,  a  progressive  improvement  in  their  goods  has 
taken  place^^imisequentiy  new  customers  have  arisen,  and  Bel- 
gium liow  enters  into  a  mdre  extenrive  competition  in  its  own 
mark^t6  with  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In  addi^ 
tibn  to  this  evident  indemnity  fc^  the  loss  of  tiie  export  demand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  home  trade 
is  far  more  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  than  any 
fdreign  market  whatever.  The  latter  may  offer  prospects  of 
krger  prbfits,  but  they  $ae  dften  very  deceptive,  and  when 
realized  they  come  round  oitly  after  6, 12,  or  18  months  dday  V 
while  the  sales  at  home  are  turned  immediately  into  cash,  and 
the  operatioii  may  be  repeiited  thitte,  four,  six,  or  eight  times 
within  the  same  period. 

The  iron  mines,  and  all  brtoches  of  industry  cdnneeted  with 
them,  are  notoriously  in  a  more  active  state  within  the  last 
three  years  than  at  any  former  period.  The  cloth  manufiic- 
tories  of  Verviers  are  equally  flourishing.  The  coal  mines  of 
Hainaultwerenever  worked  upon  the  same  extended  scale  as  they 
now  are ;  and  when  the  rail-road  between  Antwerp  and  tbe 
Meuse  is  opened  to  the  public,  the  mines  around  Li^ge  and  in 
Limbourg  will  have  a  fair  field  for  competition.  N6k  one  half 
of  the  Belgian  pojpulation  employs  coals  at  present,  which  are 
de^u^r  than  wood.  But  with  tiie  eoonmny  of  carriage  to  be 
afforded  by  the  railway,  the  greater  entelprise  in  raising  coals 
fhnn  the  pits,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, thete  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wood-fuel  will  be  almost 
entiiiely  superseded,  and  k  great  extent  of  land,  now  devoted  to 
the  production  of  timber,  will  of  course  be  made  available  for 
agriculture.  The  trade  of  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
puted assertions  to  the  contrary  taiade  by  dmost  every  organ  of 
the  Orange  party,  has  certainly  lost  nothing  since  1880.  It  no 
doubt  has,  in  many  instances,  vhax^ed  hands;  and  instead  of  a 
few  great  monopolists,  there  are  now  several  smalkr  estaUid^ 
ments  in  certain  branches;  among  diose  are  sevel^  native 
houses,  who,  formeriy  satisfied  with  being  merely  dealers,  buying 
^tseooadfaattd  ftouk  foreign  agents,  are  now  directly  embarked  in 
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Indian  and  Transatlantic  commerce.  This  expanded  spirit  of 
enterprise  has  also  exhibited  itself  of  late  years  in  many 
other  branches,  and  is  every  day  receiving  increased  deve- 
lopment. While  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  general 
foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  quite  equal  to  what  it  was  before 
1880,  it  is  true  that  her  commercial  relations  with  Grermany  are 
nearly  annihilated,  from  the  impossibility  of  competing  on  fair 
grounds  with  Holland,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  produce  ta 
that  extensive  country.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  railway  to 
Cologne  is  completed,  and  the  Belgian  l^slature  grants  a 
liberal  law  on  transit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  only 
will  the  lost  advantages  be  regained,  but  that  they  must  be 
considerably  extended,  and  that  the  Dutch  will  be  forestalled 
in  the  supply  of  ev^y  commodity  to  the  population  of  the 
German  Confederatioii,  except  in  the  actual  productions  of 
their  own  colonies. 

With  reqpect  to  the  general  state  of  morab  in  Belgium,  it 
may  suffice  to  state,  on  the  amply  competent  authority  of  M. 
Duc^idtiaux,  who  is  inspector-general  of  the  jNisons  through- 
out the  country,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
before  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  results  from  his  ingenious 
comparative  tables,  that  while  crimes  and  offences  augment  in 
a  large  degree  in  England,  and  appear  about  stationary  in 
France,  in  Belgium  they  have  decidedly  decreased,  the  diminu- 
tion of  condemnations  being  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four 
in  a  hundred  oa  crimes  against  the  person,  and  fifteen  in  a 
hundred  on  crimes  against  property. 


Aeticlk  II. 

Freydank's  Be^cheidenheit   Von  W.  K.  Gbimm.   Gottingen: 
8vo.  1835. 

The  book  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  one  deserving  of  attention  on  many  accounts :  it  is  a  recwd 
of  the  opinions  entertained,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  events 
witnessed,  by  a  bold,  shrewd,  and  humorous  layman,  at  a  tima 
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when  the  great  struggle  between  the  power  of  the  Church  and 
the  Empire  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  writer  is 
one  of  those  powerful  men,  who,  wielding  equally  the  pen  and 
the  sword,  become  the  chroniclers  of  the  spirit-stirring  deeds  in 
which  they  have  been  personally  engaged.  He  appears  to 
have  mingled  boldly  with  the  actors  in  the  scenes  themselves, 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears, 
while  gradually  laying  up  the  lessons  of  worldly  prudence 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  give  in  a  nervous  and  poetic  form 
to  his  German  brethren,  and  while  making  up  his  own  mind 
upon  the  vital  questions  of  belief.  It  was  also  his  fortune  to 
see  clearly  the  diflference  between  a  religion  which  he  adopted 
fervently  and  from  profound  conviction,  and  the  mischievous 
abuses  with  which  a  X^orrupt  and  avaricious  priesthood  had 
burthened  it :  his  faith  would  never  have  swerved  from  the 
standard  of  a  rigorous  orthodoxy,  even  though  the  Pope  and 
the  whole  college  of  cardinals  had  stood  to  call  him  astray. 
He  looks  upon  life  as  one  well  used  to  sift  the  motives  of  men ; 
and  with  no  common  knowledge  of  our  nature,  he  judges  cha- 
racters, situations,  and  events,  in  short  and  pithy  couplets, 
always  strong  and  honest,  and  often  graced  with  much  fancy, 
and  happiness  of  expression.  The  title  of  his  work,  which 
bears  a  very  different  signification  in  modem  Grerman,  may 
best  be  rendered  by  the  expression  worldly-wisdom  ;  and  this 
sufficiently  denotes  its  character.  It  is  by  no  means  as  a  pro- 
fessed historian  that  Freydank  claims  attention ;  history  is  not 
his  object  at  all ;  and  the  many  and  most  valuable  hints,  which 
he  gives  of  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia  during  his 
time,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  introduced  very  much 
by  accident,  as  illustrations  of  some  general  proposition  ;  and 
on  this  very  account  they  are  perhaps  the  more  precious. 
Who  or  what  he  was  is  very  uncertain,  the  few  scattered 
notices  of  himself,  occurring  in  his  own  work,  being  almost  the 
only  direct  sources  of  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
him :  yet  that  he  was  a  man  of  much  consideration  in  his  time  as 
an  author,  is  evident,  from  the  terms  of  high  respect  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from 
the  immense  number  of  MSS.  of  the  work  which  exist 
in  every  part  of  Germany.  With  all  this,  even  his  name 
has  been  called  in  question,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that 
Freydank   (the  free  thinker)   is  no   more   than   a  nom  de 
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guerre,  under  which  he  put  forth  opinions,  whoie  boldness 
and  freedom  might  have  endangered  him  if  acknowledged. 
In  spite  of  the  jdausibility  of  this  hypothesis  (at  one 
time,  we  believe,  entertained  even  by  James  Grimm)  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  satisfaetory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
opinions  expressed  are  not  of  a  nature  to  endanger  their  sup- 
porter ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  Church  was  not  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  revenge  itself  for  any  insult  he  might  be  construed  to  have 
put  upon  it:  moreover,  why  should  he  have  been  in  more  danger 
than  Guyot  de  Provins,  or  many  of  the  troubadours  his  contem- 
poraries, who  still  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  themselves  ? 
To  sum  up  all,  unda-  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  a  far  more  violent  attack  upon  the  Romish  hierarchy^ 
than  any  which  he  ventiured,  would  have  been  considered  good 
service  done  to  the  onperor.  Freydank  is  a  very  old  Grerman 
name,  and  is  yet  borne,  we  believe,  by  some  families  in  the 
Brisgau.  His  rank  in  life  is  also  uncertain  :  more  than  one 
German  poet  uses  the  word  Herr  in  reference  to  him,  and 
this,  if  strictly  construed,  denotes  knightly  dignity,  but  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  its  having  been  rightly  applied  in  his 
case,  as  none  of  his  contemporaries  give  any  confirmation  to  it. 
The  word  Meister,  by  which  others  mention  him,  must  be 
Uken  just  as  litde  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  that  dull  pedan- 
tic school,  who  fancied  that  they  had  caught  the  mantle  of  the 
Minne  Sanger,  though  remaining  without  a  single  spark  of  the 
genius  of  their  precursors.  The  editor  of  his  poem  considers 
him  to  have  been  no  less  a  man  than  the  poet  of  love  and  war, 
the  fSunous  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  author  of  Parzival, 
Titurel,  and  some  of  the  very  best  Minnelieder.  Without 
entering  upon  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  suppositicm, 
which  would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  little  general  interest,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  we  by  no  means  consider  the  fact  made 
out.  With  all  the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  Freydank^s 
opinions  and  his  manner  of  expressing  them,  we  cannot  think 
of  comparing  his  style  of  writing  with  that  of  the  knightly 
troubadour;  and  had  we  here  space  and  opportunity,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  are  several  vital 
points  on  which  their  views  are  widely  different*^. 

*  We  reconcile  ouneWes  the  more  readily  to  the  omission  of  any  further  remark* 
upon  this  question,  because  those  who  may  be  interested  in  settling  it,  will  find 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  rank  or  the  name  of  our  poet, 
it  is  certain  that  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  experienced 
the  liberality  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  die  noUe,  gallant, 
and  chivalrous  house  of  the  Hohenstaufm,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered to  this  bold  and  warlike,  but  not  less  magnificent  and 
cultivated  prince^  throughout  his  quarrel  with  Pope  Gr^ory 
IX.,  undetared  by  the  excommunicaticm  which  the  obstiiiate 
and  hot>headed  prelate  launched  against  the  first  soverdgn  of 
the  lay  world,  and  which  had  at  once  terrified  weaker  adherents^ 
and  given  a  plausible  pretext  to  many  turbulent  dependents 
for  throwing  off  their  allegiance.  Under  the  mingled  influ- 
ences of  devotion  and  of  attadunent  to  his  generous  master,  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  crusade  (a.d.  18S8)  against 
the  Saracens  in  Syria,  sharing  in  all  the  troubles  of  that  inef- 
fective expedition :  and  it  is  conjectured  that  almost  imme^ 
diately  after  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1^9,  he  died,  without 
witnessing  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  in  1230,  between 
the  Roman  and  Suabian  princes.  Such  is  the  meagre  record 
id  a  man  who  must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  poem  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  in  the  history  of  opinion  and  the 
progress  of  European  civilization.  Before  we  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  book,  it  will  be 
desiraUe  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  relations  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  the  general  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  period  during  which  Freydank  wrote. 

The  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  found  liie  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  poor,  weak,  and  expressed:  it  was  his 
interest  to  exalt  the  influence  of  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Chris- 
tian worid ;  he  did  so,  and  the  grateful  {update  eagerly  author 
rised  the  submissive  mayor  of  the  palace  to  wield,  in  name  as 
wdl  as  in  fact,  the  authority  which  a  degenerate  Meroving  had 
deserved  to  forfeit.  (About  a.d.  750.)  Pepin  had  the 
Church  on  his  side,  because  Zachary  and  Stefdien  saw  very 
dearly  that  it  was  their  interest  to  side  with  the  strmig  Prince 
of  the  Franks,  rad)^  than  with  the  imbecile  Chilpaich,  whom 
his  nobles  demised  as  a  monk,  and  whmn  his  warlike  mayor 

it  argaed  with  great  learning  in  Dr.  Genrinus's  HUtory  rf  Ggrmam  Literature,  and 
by  William  Orimm  himself  in  the  Ooitingen  Gelekrte  Jmneigen,  Noc  41,  42,  43, 
and  45,  for  the  current  jrear. 
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oF  the  palace  kept  like  a  bauble,  to  be  shown  to  the  pec^e  on 
high  festivals,  and  shut  up  in  idleness  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Stephen  judged  well,  and  Pepin  substantially  requited  his  good 
service ;  he  stood  by  him  with  all  his  power,  enriched  him^ 
strengthened  him,  and  finally  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
oppress  others.  This  policy  of  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingtf 
was  pursued  by  his  successor  with  somewhat  deeper,  though 
no  less  selfish  objects.  Charlemagne  upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  771,  became,  without  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  his 
nephews,  supreme  head  of  the  Chrietian  tribes  of  Germany : 
the  heathen  Saxons,  in  spite  of  Pepin^s  desolating  wars,  sdll 
remained  independent ;  and  in  Italy  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards offered  means  of  resistance  to  his  plans  of  universal 
dominion.  Friesland,  the  souUiem  provinces  of  France,  Ba- 
varia, and  Ae  bordering  heathens  of  the  Sclavonic  race  were 
severally  overrun,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  Prankish 
prince.  Against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  had  two  means  of 
proceeding:  the  first,  and  though  perhaps  not  immediately 
important,  yet,  in  process  of  time,  most  powerful  and  effective 
engine  of  conquest  was  the  zeal  of  the  Missionaries,  who,  for 
Ae  sake  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  gospel,  braved  the  perils 
of  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  the  still  mcure  fearfiil  rudeness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  and  Norlhalbingia.  Whether 
much  or  little  was  accomplished  by  these  men  is  of  no  moment; 
whatsoever  they  did  was  cbne  for  Charlemagne^s  advantage ; 
th^  were  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  zeal  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome ;  to  him^  therefore,  and  to  them,  no  small  privileges 
were  conceded  on  the  spots  where  their  activity  had  been  exerted. 
It  is  true,  that  while  the  land  remained  a  fidd  of  battle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  or  a  desert  in  those  of  the  Pranks,  these 
grants  were  of  no  very  great  importance ;  but  the  time  came 
when  the  land  was  finally  and  completely  subdued :  with  a  policy 
which  we  have  seen  renewed  by  autocrats  of  our  own  time,  the 
most  wariike  Saxons,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  dispersed  over  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  their  ancient 
homes  occupied  by  the  Pranks*.  Then  the  privileges  granted 
to  die  clergy  in  the  north  of  Germany  became  valid.  Chark- 
magne^s  second,  and  after  thirty  years  of  determined  wai£u*e, 

•  Qginlutft  Anniii,  SO^-.    P«rz  Monuntiita,  Vol.  L,  p.  ISl. 
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successful  method,  was  main  force ;  but  resistance  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  ever  entirely  ceased,  and  it  was  with  absolutely 
astonishment  that  in  a  contemporary  Chronicle  we  read  the 
words  Hie  annus  fuit  sine  militia.  Against  the  power  of  the 
Lombards  it  was  obviously  Charlemagne^s  policy  to  strengthen 
himself  by  the  establishment  of  a  counter  power,  dependent 
indeed  upon  him  for  protection,  but  yet  capable  of  resistance 
for  a  season  by  itself.  This  power,  together  with  a  most  fertile 
nurseiy  of  pretexts  for  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  Charle- 
magne established  by  declaring  himself  Protector  of  the  Roman 
See,  and  by  severely  punishing  any  violence  conmdtted  against 
St.  Peter's  patrimony,  for  so  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Caesar 
to  denominate  it.  Such  a  pretext,  arising  from  disputes  between 
Pope  Adrian  and  Desiderius,  cost  the  latter  his  kingdom  in  774, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  Lombards.  The 
undisputed  piety  of  the  Franks,  a  dull  race  indeed  compared 
with  the  Groths,  but  not,  like  the  Goths,  tainted  with  the  heresy 
of  Arianism  or  semi-Arianism,  showed  itself  in  large  donations 
of  lands,  rights,  and  immunities  to  the  clergy.  What  method 
of  supporting  the  Church — which  we  hold  to  be  so  essential  and 
inseparable  a  part  of  the  state  that  without  a  Church  no  state 
can  exist — shall  be  found  most  favourable  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  but  we  think  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  show  what  is  the  worst  possible ;  and  this  we 
should  at  once  define  to  be,  each  and  every  method,  which  by 
giving  the  clergy  immunities  or  rights,  tends  to  place  them  in 
a  different  relation  to  the  law  of  the  land,  from  that  imder 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  stands ;  and  to  establish  them  as 
a  class  differing  in  their  interests  from  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, or  separated  in  any  thing  but  their  higher  character  for 
learning  and  holiness.  Now  almost  every  thing  that  could  be 
devised  to  act  in  contradiction  to  these  principles  was  sedulously 
put  in  practice  during  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  in  the  West : 
struggles  continued  from  year  to  year  produced  statutes  of 
mortmain;  ingenuity  from  year  to  year  applied  to  evade 
such  statutes,  gave  birth  to  trusts  and  uses^  and  Jines  and  re- 
coteries  ;  but  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  Church  determined 
to  possess  independent  power,  independent  wealth,  independent 
organization,  and  an  independent  empire— and  the  Church 
carried  its  point.     The  reigns  of  Charlemagne's  successors 
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gmve  an  admirable  opportunity  for  any  exertions  to  this  end. 
Louis,  whom  chroniclers  term  the  piotcs,  but  whom  history 
is  now  beginning  to  stamp   with   the  far  better   deserved 
title  of  the  fool,  neither  understood  the  policy  of  his  father, 
nor  had  strength  of  character  to  carry  it  into  effect     Gra- 
dually throughout  the  empire,  and  thence  throughout  Europe, 
the  Church   established  itself  as  a  separate  power,   armed 
with  unlimited  authority  from  heaven  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  very  richly  endowed  by  men  whose  conscience 
knew  no  better  means  of  reconciling  their  deeds  with  their 
duty  than  a  repentance  chiefljr  manifested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  foundations,  and  generally  in  the  disgorg- 
ing of  ill-gotten  wealth  for  pious  uses.     Every  successive 
step  in  the  long  p^od  during  which  the  Church  was  slowly 
taking  up  this  commanding  position,  deserves  the  closest  at- 
tention, but  cannot  be  treated  of  here :  the  various  plans  of  a 
thousand  men,   a  thousand  accidents,  a  thousand  different 
characters,  came  into  play  before  the  fabric  was  reared ;  and, 
with  all  the  mischiefs  which  may  have  resulted,  at  this  or  that 
period,  from  the  steadily  progressbg  idea  of  a  Church  inde- 
pendent and  a  Church  dominant,  civilization  and  humanity 
are,  up  to  a  certain  point,  indebted  to  it  for  their  progress 
nay,  tor  their  very  existence.    Christianity,  either  as  doctrinal^ 
as  a  rule  of  life,  or  as  a  matter  of  history,  necessarily  accom- 
modates its  forms,  in  every  land,  to  the  characters  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  it  it  is  disseminated.     The  Greeks,  ever  splitters 
of  hairs  and  wranglers  about  words,  had  a  heresy  for  every  year, 
and  for  every  day  of  the  year;  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
soundest  and  steadiest  of  the  western  tribes,  were,  even  in 
the  eleventh  century,  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  a  mon- 
strous noveUf/y  asserting  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  be 
by  faithy  giving  the  power  of  the  keys,  not  to  Peter  only 
but  to  all  the  Apostles  and  to  all  rightly-ordained  bishops 
and  priests,  and  spreading,   as  far  as  it  could  then   with 
safety  be  done,  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Roman  clergy,  however,  had  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  senate,  consuls,  tribunes,  sediles,  and  augurs  of  ancient 
and  pagan  Rome:   Rome  was  still  to  be  the  head  of  the 
world;  that  Rome,  which   the  contemptuous  mercy  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  had  thrice  spared  !     The  prince  of  the  Franks 
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was  Empefor  of  Rome;  the  son  of  tbe  jniiice  of  the  Fniika 
was  King  of  Bonie;  the  temfdes  of  the  Roman  gods  had 
become  chapels  of  the  Roman  saints ;  and  from  tbe  time  when 
the  custom  arose  that  the  newly-elected  prince  should  be 
crowned  Xing  at  Aix-lanChapdle,  but  Emperor  in  Rome,  it 
became  quite  clear  that  the  old  name  still  retained  a  majesty 
and  influence,  which  thed^raded  and  conquered  city  had  long 
since  deserved  to  forfeit  fcnr  its  crimes.    That  the  political 
situation  of  the  bishop  was  greatly  aided  by  this,  is  easily 
understood ;  to  him  it  belonged  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
emperor'^s  head  ;  and  gradually  the  opinion  spread,  that  none 
but  himself  could  place  it  there.    It  was  long,  very  long^  before 
a  man  was  found  who  either  dared  or  deidred  to  refuse  this 
act  of  service ;  long,  very  long,  heforp  the  insolent  claim  was 
made,  not  only  to  set  it  on,  but  take  it  off  at  pleasure.     In  all 
lands,  in  propcxtion  as  the  zeal  of  the  pious,  tbe  contr^on  of 
the  sinful,  or  the  gratitude  of  thoilb  who  bad  benefitted  by 
the  tialents  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  augmented  their 
revenues,  the  rdadons  of  the  churchmen  to  the  state  assumed  a 
clearer  and  more  definite  form,  and  yet  one  which  invariably 
carried  within  itsdf  the  seeds  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
struggle.      In  Gr^tnany,  after  the  establishment  of  the  aU- 
comprifling  feudal  law,  the  clergy  appeared  as  integral  and 
important  brandies  of  the  empire  (Rachstande),  some  of  ^em, 
indeed,  with  little  short  of  the  might  and  privileges  of  ducal 
dignity ;  and  ducal  dignity  imder  the  empire  was,  in  many 
respects,  something  more,  though  in  others  less,  than  royal 
dignity  now.    The  greater  clergy  were  feudatories  of  the 
empire ;  after  election,  they  received  from  the  empoior  their 
investiture^  by  the  symlxdic  delivery  of  the  cross  and  ring; 
they  disposed  of  tbe  regaUa  (as  tolls,  coinage,  &c.),  in  their 
respective  feuds ;  they  took  part  in  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror, followed  him  in  his  wars,  and,  as  temporal  princes, 
very  often  made  wars  on  their  own  account :  in  short,  like  all 
the  greatar  feudatories  in  every  land,  they  ware  bound  to  do 
service  for  the  feud,  but  within  the  feud  itself,  and,  the  service 
once  performed,  were  very  nearly  independent  rulers.     The 
constitution  of  the  empire  itself  led  to  this ;  without  tracing, 
from  period  to  period,  the  changes  by  which  a  power  was 
established  which   passed  from  the  hands  of  one  fiimily  to 
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MKither,  until  the  bouse  of  Hapsburg  pievailed  to  fix  it  in 
their  own,  we  may  notice  some  of  the  principal  pcnnts  in  its 
constitution  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
land  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  the  two  distinguished 
lands  of  alod  wadjiudy  cModium^  beneficium.  The  allodial 
land,  subject  to  the  law  ol  inheritance  and  to  little  besides, 
was  dii^y  in  die  hands  of  the  greater  nobles,  whose  feudal 
dependents  a  vast  majority  of  the  free  men  had  consented,  or 
hsd  been  compelled,  to  become.  But  all  the  indq>endent 
were  ci^Mible  of  holding  certain  lands,  and  certain 
;  of  the  Empire  itself  as  feuds.  The  great  Dukedoms  of 
SuaUa,  Zahringen,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  were  feuds  of 
the  erapke;  and,  however  difficult  it  might  be  in  particular 
eases  to  distinguish  between  the  lands  which  were  allodial 
and  belonged  to  any  one  prince  in  his  own  right  of  inheritance, 
and  those  which  were  feudal  and  descended  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
stipulation— duron^  bene  plttcito^^frcm  the  feudatory  to  his 
beks,  the  attempt  was  sometimes  rendered  necessary.  On  the 
demise  of  one  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Zahringen  without  lineal 
heirs,  his  feuds  reverted  to  the  empire,  and  lus  aUods  went  to 
varioos  collateral  branches  of  his  house ;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  decide  what  was  feud  and  what  was  alod.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  case  of  the  felony  of  the  feudatory  : 
fais  fend  lapsed,  but  then  it  became  less  necessary  to  draw 
distsncticms,  because  he  was  usually  tunied  out  of  his  alod 
also.  The  holders  of  feuds,  whether  these  were  lands,  offices, 
or  both,  were  bound  to  do  military  service,  to  appear  at  the 
great  councils  or  meetings  of  the  nobles,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  feudatories  of  the  empire,  to  pass  sentence,  and  execute 
tlie  decree.  When  a  great  feudatory  was  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peace  of  the  empire,  the  assembled  nobles,  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  Diet,  summoned  him  to  his  answer; 
if  he  absented  himself,  or  refused  to  appear,  he  was  again 
summoned  to  another  meeting,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  third. 
H  he  still  continued  contumacious,  the  .Son  or  curse  of  the 
empire  was  laid  upon  him,  with  solemn  and  symbdical  cere- 
monies; his  territories  were  given  to  others,  his  subjects  were 
called  upon  to  desert  him,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  empire 
were  bound  to  pursue  and  punish  their  refractory  brother.  A 
few  dajn  were  yet  allowed  for  repentance  and  mercy;  after 
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which  fire  and  sword  were  carried  into  the  territories  of  th^ 
offender,  and  his  nearest  neighbours,  against  whom  in  general 
every  prince  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  were  always  the  first 
to  burst  upon  him.  But  without  the  consent  of  his  nobles 
in  the  Diet  assembled,  the  emperor  could  not  lay  on  the 
ban,  or  entertain  any  reasonable  expectation  of  executing 
its  provisions :  if,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  great 
nobles  absented  thansdves,  it  was  quite  a  sufficieilt  hint  to 
the  sovereign  that  his  ban  would  not  be  eflFective.  When 
the  emperor,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  give 
.way,  and  the  feudatory  thought  it  worth  while  to  resist,  a 
bloody  civil  war  resulted,  which  often  cost  the  emperor  his 
life  and  crown;  if,  however,  he  prevailed,  the  refractory 
feudatory  was  irrecoverably  ruined;  his  paternal  possessions^ 
or  alod,  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword;  his  towns, 
castles,  and  bridges,  burnt  or  pulled  down;  his  vineyards 
and  farms  reduced  to  ashes,  his  people  driven  away  or 
slaughtered,  and  his  treasures  confiscated,  even  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  His  feuds  had  been  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  others,  and  even  then  his  life  and  liberty  were  not  safe ; 
death,  banishment,  or  bonds,  awaited  him,  should  he  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  state  of  things  very  naturally 
accounts  to  us  for  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  great  families  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  We  may  mention,  as  an 
instructive  instance,  the  fate  of  Henry  Guelph,  commonly 
called  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria ;  this 
mighty  nobleman,  the  ruler  perhaps  of  wider  lands  than  the 
European  possessions  of  his  descendants  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  inheritor  of  many  lordships  which  had 
belonged  to  the  powerful  Marchioness  Matilda  in  Lombardy, 
closely  connected  with  the  then  reigning  king  of  England 
(Henry  II.),  in  union  with  the  Lords  of  Denmark,  Holstein, 
and  Ditmarsh,  and  undisputed  master  of  the  fierce  border 
tribes  of  the  Sclavonians.  Thus  his  empire  extended  over 
more  than  half  Grermany;  and,  in  addition  to  the  power 
given  him  by  his  situation,  his  military  talents,  personal 
courage  and  beauty,  had  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  princes  of  his  period.  Late  in  the 
year  1176,  when  pressed  by  difficulties  in  Italy,  Frederic  I. 
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ealled  upon  Henry  to  perform  the  feudal  services  to  which 
he  was  bound,  by  joining  him  with  the  power  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria :  to  refuse  was  high  treason,  but  yet  the  Guelph 
reused,  and  continued  to  do  so,  even  though  Barbarossa  cast 
himself  at  his  feet  and  entreated  him  with  tears  to  change 
his  determination.  Early  in  1180  the  emperor,  having  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Italy,  returned,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  whole  world,  summoned  the  Guelph  to  render  an  account 
«f  his  conduct.  Great  as  Henry  was,  he  had  utterly  mistaken 
his  master ;  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  to  do  with  Frederic 
of  Hohenstaufen,  perhaps  the  greatest  man  that  ever  sat  upon 
a  European  throne.  After  reiterated  refusals  to  appear  before 
the  Diet,  the  ban  was  spoken  against  the  Duke.  In  less  than 
eight  months,  this  mighty  prince  had  not  a  cottage  wherein  to 
hide  his  head !  The  town  of  Brunswick  was  burnt,  Bavaria 
given  to  others.  Saxony  ravaged,  Bohemia,  Sclavonia,  and 
Denmark  either  detached  from  Henry'^s  interests,  or  ruined  in 
the  field ;  and  he  himself,  deposed  from  all  his  dignities,  and 
condenmed  to  a  seven  years^  exile,  was  indebted  to  the  inter- 
cesdon  of  France  and  England,  for  a  commutation  of  that  term 
into  diree  years^  absence  from  Germany.  Such  was  his  ruin, 
that  it  is  mentioned  as  an  act  of  peculiar  generosity,  that  the 
party  of  the  emperor  did  not  lay  waste  the  dower  lands  of  the 
Duchess  of  Saxony. 

The  disposer  of  this  power  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
been  placed  in  a  situation  too  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  his 
dependents,  but  for  the  circumstances  attending  his  own 
dection.  The  emperor  was  chosen  by  the  noble  families  of 
the  empire  from  among  themselves;  none  was  disqualified, 
though  few  could  hope  to  obtain  the  honour;  but  warlike 
service,  by  raising  a  man  to  the  command  of  important  feuds, 
often  laid  the  foundation  of  claims  which  did  not  stop  short  of 
empire  itself.  This  was  the  case  with  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen itself,  which  sat  on  the  throne  within  three  generations 
after  its  founder  had  merited  and  received  the  Dukedom  of 
Suabia  from  the  emperor  of  his  day.  But  they  who  placed 
the  emperor  in  his  situation  could  depose  him  from  it,  if  he 
wielded  his  power  to  the  prejudice,  and  not  the  advantage  of 
the  state ;  and  though  the  personal  character  of  the  emperors 
made  an  immense  difference  in  the  general  situation  of  affairs, 
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yet  we  frequently  find  even  the  stoutest  and  boldest  among 
them  headed  and  turned  in  their  career,  by  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  nobles  in  good  humour,  and  by  the  fear  ci 
alienating  those  who  had  power  to  be  efiPectively  hostile.  But 
in  addition  to  this  check  upon  him,  existing  at  home,  the 
emperor  was  never  without  causes  of  weakness,  arising  from 
his  relations  with  Italy ;  whether,  in  a  secular  point  of  view, 
with  Lombardy  and  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  or  the  far  more  difficult,  and  as  it  was  attempted  to 
make  it,  religious  view  with  respect  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church. 

In  the  gradual  tracing  of  these  causes,  which  at  last 
become  inextricably  combined,  the  historian  finds  his  only  clue 
to  the  labyrinthine  politics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but,  without 
a  clear  perception  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  opera- 
tion, he  will  find  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  meta- 
physical and  poetical  works  of  the  same  period,  during  which 
every  one  must  be  either  Guelph  or  Ghibelline.  We  would 
appeal  to  any  reader  of  Dante^s  prose  and  poetry,  whether  he 
will  venture  to  gainsay  our  assertion.  We  shall  attempt,  as 
coudsely  as  we  can,  to  show  how  these  causes  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  what  particular  manner  they  acted  upon  the  gene- 
ral development  and  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe. 

While  every  thing  in  the  mighty  body  called  the  empire 
was  governed  by  feudal  principles,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  Church  should  make  an  exception ;  for  those  great 
ideas  whose  outward  development  and  (to  borrow  a  term 
.from  alchymy)  Jisoatvm  are  laws,  sweep  over  whole  races 
and  centuries  at  once ;  there  is  nothing  partial  in  their 
application — they  mould  and  bend  every  circumstance,  and 
stamp  every  thing  with  their  peculiar  mark.  JHence,  during 
the  long  struggle  which  took  place  between  the  Emperors  and 
Popes,  it  was  never  even  insinuated  that  the  Church  ought 
to  make  an  exception :  the  only  question  was,  who  is  the 
Church'^s  Feudal  Lord  ?  The  Emperors  argued,  and,  as  we 
think,  with  justice,  thus : — ^While  the  clergy  are  lords  of  the 
empire  and  have  votes  in  the  Diet,  while  they  are  lords 
of  the  empire,  and  ride  about  in  armour,  and  collect  tolls, 
and  coin  money,  and  hunt  deer  in  their  own  forests,  and 
judge  as  sovereign  princes  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  they  must 
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do  homage  to  the  empire  for  the  Regalia^  and  take  investiture 
like  all  other  feudatories.  The  Popes,  on  the  contrary  said, 
that  Peter  was  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings,  not 
kings  upon  that  of  Peter :  that  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  not  of  this,  but  of  a  much  higher  world  (which,  bj 
the  waj,included  this  world  too),  the  clergy  must  not  be  subject 
to  secular  might:  that,  in  short,  the  subjection  implied  by 
receiving  feudal  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  was  an  insult  to 
the  King  of  kings,  in  the  person  of  his  vic^erent  the  Pope,  and 
^was  th^^fore,tj9M>/a<r/o,  damnable.  When  brought  to  the  closest 
statement,  and  divested  of  all  the  mass  of  collateral  and  acci- 
dental matters  which  were  sedulously  heaped  around  it,  the 
question  will  be  found  to  be  this,  and  this  only  : — Is  the  Pope 
throughout  Europe,  or  are  the  Sovereigns  in  their  respective 
lands,  to  name  and  rule  the  clergy  ?  Are  the  clergy  to  be  in 
every  country  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  part  of  the 
state,  or  are  they  to  be  an  independent  body,  dispersed  through 
all  countries,  and  owing  all^iance  merely  to  the  Pope  ? — This 
was  the  true  question  throughout  Europe,  although  the  settle- 
ment of  it  caused  more  trouble,  perhaps,  and  was  longer  pro- 
tracted in  Germany  than  any  where  else ;  even  as  Germany 
bad,  in  after  years,  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  Papal  tyranny  asunder.  Investiture  with  ring  and 
staff,  or  cross,  was,  of  course,  a  mere  sjrmbol ;  however  many 
disputes  were  conjured  up  respecting  the  form,  and  however 
many  mystical  meanings  were  attached  to  it — nay,  even  though 
his  holiness  and  his  holiness^s  party  created  a  heresy  out  of  it, 
by  the  title  of  the  Heresy  of  Investitures.  As  there  were  con- 
current authorities,  mix.^  the  Emp»*or's  investiture,  and  the 
Pope^s  confirmation  and  consecration,  a  question  of  rather 
more  practical  importance  was  the  fdlowing : — "  Whether  the 
^  elected  prelate  shall  receive  the  Pope^s  confirmation  or  the 
♦*  investiture  with  the  Regalia/^r^/  V  If  the  latter,  the  Em- 
peror  appointed ;  if  the  former,  then,  of  course,  the  appoint- 
ment was  the  Pope'^s.  During  the  eleventh  century,  the  time 
was  come  for  an  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  ^  the 
Pope,  which  had  not  been  ventured  in  962  when  Otto  I.,  after 
beating  Berengar  the  Second,  received  the  Imperial  crown  in 
Rome,  and  Pope  John  XII.  submitted  himself  to  the  Emperor 
as  bis  IxHrd  and  Superior.     Since  the  period  when  Gi'egory 
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VII.,  one  of  the  most  daring  men  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Papal 
throne,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  raising  the  clergy  to  a 
Ugher  point  of  independence  than  had  hitherto  been  conceived, 
euFsed  lay  investitures,  excommunicated  married  priests,  and 
decreed  Transubstantiation,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  controversy :  yet  from  step  to  step  we  see 
the  Emperors  gradually  losing,  and  the  Popes  gainipg  ground  ; 
<nor  does  this  appear  surprising,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Attention  of  the  Emperors  was  occupied  by  a  hundred  difiPerent, 
and  often  conflicting  interests;  while  the  Popes,  on  the  contrary, 
had  but  one  object,  which  they  tmremittingly  pursued,  namely, 
4he  determination,  not  only  to  inake  themselves  indq>endent 
<of,  but  also  to  raise  themselves  above,  the  princes  of  the  world. 
With  this  one  end  steadily  in  view,  they  temporized  under 
powerfiil  Emperors,  asserted  their  claims  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  at  length  through  the  perseverance,  clearsighted 
policy,  and  unbroken  activity  of  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent 
III.,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  names  in  history,  completely 
effected  the  subjugation  of  the  Western  World. 

A  great  thought  or  principle  is  long  preparing  its  own  way 
before  it  is  expressed  by  any  one  man,  or  in  any  one  period; 
it  exists  energetically  indeed,  but  undeveloped,  in  the  feelings 
of  all,  and  deals  partially  and  with  details  long  before  it  reveals 
itself  with  such  clearness  as  to  bring  along  with  it  its  necessary 
api^cation  to  every  circumstance  of  political  life.  For  centuries 
and  centuries  such  living  and  yet  undefined  principles  may 
«xist,  as  for  instance  in  the  British  Constitution  itself^ 
which  it  would  be  as  little  possible  as  desirable  to  convert  into 
A  parchment  charter.  When  at  length,  a  great  and  strong- 
minded  man  arises,  imbued  with  the  common  feelings  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  bolder  in  expressing,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive in  conceiving  them,  he  becomes  the  representative,  and, 
as  it  were,  symbol  of  the  whole  bent  and  calling  of  his  time : 
nay  more,  by  seeing  farther  into  consequences,  and  anticipating 
the  progress  of  a  thought,  he  becomes  ^titled  to  the  mighty 
praise  of  ^^  standing  upon  the  forehead  of  the  times  to  come.^ 
Such  men  are  the  beacons  and  landmarks  of  history.  The 
question  of  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Em- 
pire must  be  looked  at  in  this  manner :  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury both  parties  appealed  to  precedents,  and  probably  both 
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had  precedents  to  app^  to ;  but  the  opposing  principleB  of  the 
church  and  the  state  were  what  excited,  guided,  and  embit- 
tered the  (^position.  In  1107  disputes  had  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  a  formal  Concordat  was  attempted  between  Henry 
V.  and  Pope  Paschal  II.  At  a  meeting  which  took  place  in 
Chalons  between  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Pope,  the  case  was  thus  stated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion : — On  the  part  of  Henry,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  said, 
^  That,  from  time  immemorial  and  even  under  Gregory  the 
**  Great,  it  had  been  an  imperial  right  that  in  all  elections  of 
^  the  clergy  the  emperor  or  king  should  be  asked  whether 
*^  the  candidates  were  agreeable  to  him  or  not;  after  his 
^  consent,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church  the  presenta^ 
^  tion  by  the  people  and  election  by  the  clergy  were  proceeded 
^  in  freely,  and  without  purchase  or  intimidation ;  then  the 
**  elected  prelate  received  investiture  with  the  worldly  posses- 
**  sions,  by  staff  and  ring,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
*^  and  fealty.  After  this  reasonable  manner  alone,  could  any 
^  one  either  take  or  divest  himself  of  the  possession  of  cities^ 
^  castles,  margraviats,  tolls,  or  any  other  imperial  tenements : 
^  and  if  the  Pope  agreed  to  tliis,  peace  and  union  would  con- 
^  tinue  between  the  state  and  the  church,  to  the  honour  and 
**  glory  of  Grod."  Through  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  the  Pope 
replied, — "  The  Church,  which  hath  been  set  free,  and  loosed 
*<  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  may  by  no  means  be  again  reduced 
^  like  a  handmaiden  to  servitude;  but  Christ  would  have 
**  died  in  vain  if  no  clergjrman  could  be  elected  without  ask* 
**  ing  the  king'^s  permission.  To  renounce  investiture  with 
*^  ring  and  staff  is  to  take  God^s  own  goods  from  the  altar ; 
^  and  it  is  the  Pope^s  holy  duty  never  to  consent  that  the 
*^  bloody  hands  of  laymen  should  approach  the  body  of  the 
^  Lord.^  In  these  two  statements  of  the  case,  we  think  we 
can  see  an  epitome  of  the  whole  question,  and  of  all  the  colla- 
teral questions  during  the  whole  contest.  The  forms  under 
which  they  were  brought  forward  varied  with  all  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  time ;  the  Pope^s  and  the  £mperor^s  per-^ 
sonal  character,  the  feeling  of  strength  or  consciousness  of  weak^^ 
ness  on  either  side, — ^in  short,  a  hundred  apparent  accidents,, 
caused  the  contending  parties  to  shift  their  ground  continually  ^ 
but  the  cause  of  battle  was  throughout  the  same.    Opinions 
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wo  opposed  oould  be  reconciled  by  no  sort  of  compromise ;  the 
interests  involved  were  fax  too  weighty  to  allow  the  matta: 
to  be  put  aside  undecided;  and  while  each  party  felt  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  it  had  right  and  justice  on  its  side, 
principle,  as  well  as  pride,  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  struggle.  Once  indeed,  and  once  only,  it  seamed  as  if  a 
means  had  been  found  of  putting  an  end  to  all  difficulties. 
Paschal,  wbom  we  have  just  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been 
an  ardent  Church  Reformer,  and  to  have  desired  the  return 
of  the  Clergy  to  a  state  of  Apostolic  purity,  and  Apostolic 
poverty  too.  When,  therefore,  Henry  offered- to  give  up  the 
ceremony  of  investing,  if  the  clergy  would  give  up  possession 
of  the  lands  and  r^alia  which  the  ceremony  of  investiture 
conveyed.  Paschal  at  once  consented,  declaring  that  the  Church 
should  be  contented  with  the  tithes  and  free  gifts  of  the  laity: 
and  he  naturally  considered  the  independence  thus  gained 
for  the  Church  as  a  vast  point  carried,  while  Henry  waa 
equally  well  pleased  at  the  reversion  of  immense  lands  and 
rights  into  his  own  hands.  But  without  attributing  to  either 
party  a  settled  plan  to  deceive  the  other,  we  may  remark  that 
neither  could  have  ever  entertained  a  reasonable  hope  of  being 
able  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  Concordat.  Paschal 
might  excommunicate,  and  Henry  take  forcible  possession ;  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  aggrieved  clergy  must  inevitably  be  an 
overmatch  both  for  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  This,  however, 
was  never  put  to  trial ;  for  so  strongly  did  both  the  German  and 
Italian  prelates  set  themselves  against  any  such  arrangemoit, 
that  it  was  at  once  broken  off. 

From  this  time  until  the  period  when  success  crowned 
the  efforts  of  Rome,  and  all  essential  opposition  waslnoken 
down,  history  presoits  us  with  a  perpetual  series  of  troubles 
and  disorder.  Nation  warring  against  nation.  Popes  impri^ 
soi^  and  degraded,  Emperors  murdered  or  deposed,  Chris- 
tendom scandalized  with  schism,  Pope  and  Anti-pope  hurling 
the  thunders  of  excommunication  at  each  other^s  heads,  while 
heresy  grew  up  and  flourished,  and  a  fearful  depravity  of 
life  and  morals  gained  ground  amongst  all  classes  of  society ; 
such  are  the  pictures  in  the  frightful  phantasmagoria  of 
these  times.  The  EmperOTS  warred  with  the  sword  of  the 
flesh,  and  it  very  often  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  cut  through 
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all  the  dUBculties  of  the  problem ;  but  the  Pc^)es  warred  with 
the  sword  of  the  flesh  too,  and  if  that  failed  them,  thej 
widded  the  sword  of  the  spirit :  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  twelfth  century,  know  very  well  what 
raeaning  was  given  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
Lord  declared  two  swords  to  be  aiough  ;  and  we  may  judge 
how  deeply  others  must  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  then 
popular  explanation  of  this  fact,  when  we  find  ev^i  such  a 
man  as  St.  JB^nard  countenancing  and  spreading  it  by  his 
writings.  The  most  potent  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  St. 
Peter  was  the  Ban :  this  was  in  some  respects  like  the  ban  of 
the  empire  in  its  method,  as  well  as  efiect.  It  removed  the 
exooramunicated  person  from  all  participation  in  religious 
oeremcmies,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  whole  kingdom 
was  jdaced  under  an  interdict,  it  completely  put  a  stop  to 
all  rdigious  observances.  It  untied  oaths  of  all^iance, 
and  gave  the  kingdom  of  the  excommunicated  prince  to 
another.  Like  the  ban  of  the  empire,  it  had  but  little 
effect  upon  the  faithful,  but  furnished  the  best  of  all  pretexts 
to  those  who  were  already  inclined  to  betray  their  lord: 
thus  Henry  the  Lion  dared  to  make  the  Pope^s  ban  his  excuse 
for  deserting  Frederic  Barbarossa,  after  he  had  stood  by  him 
for  sixteen  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  ban  was 
equally  in  fcnrce  against  him.  The  worldly  might  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  rendered  their  ban  efiective:  the  ban 
of  the  Vcfpe  depended  for  its  efficacy  upon  the  religion  or 
superstition  of  each  particular  people.  Its  rdigious  effects, 
however,  would  have  been  more  important  but  for  the  divisions 
among  the  clergy  themselves :  the  Italian  and  Grerman  prelates 
were  never  firm  friends;  during  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  continued  succession  of  anti-Popes,  mutually 
excommunicating  one  another  and  one  another^s  adherents; 
as  the  dergy  themselves  usually  took  an  active  part  in  these 
scandalous  schisms,  they  published  and  obeyed  the  ban  or 
not^  according  as  it  suited  the  interests  of  the  side  they  had 
espoused ;  so  that,  generally  speaking,  in  Grermany  the  ban 
was  never  very  formidable.  Even  in  England,  wh«i  Innocent 
laid  John  and  hig  kingdom  under  the  interdict,  the  common 
pec^le  cared  so  little  about  the  matter,  and  the  barons  were  so 
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well  pleased  to  divide  the  church  lands  and  revenues  among 
themselves  (for 

"  Bell,  book  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  baek, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on," 

has  been  a  verj  common  determination  of  powerful  laymen)  that 
the  Pope  must  certainly  have  yidded,  had  not  Philip  of  France 
caught  at  the  hope  of  humbling  John  by  a  union  with  the 
Pope,  instead  of  joining  John  and  the  Emperor  to  punish  the 
**  meddling  priest,^  who  had  already  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  them  all.  But  as  the  ban  to  be  holy,  just,  and  righteous, 
must  be  spoken  after  solemn  consultation  and  solemn  prayer, 
and  remote  even  from  the  suspicion  of  proceeding  from  fleshly 
anger,  it  is  certain  that  scarcdy  any  instance  of  the  excommu- 
nication of  an  Emperor  by  a  Pope  could  be  found  universally 
eflective ;  there  were  always  quarrels  enough  between  the  par*- 
ties  to  render  the  purity  of  the  ban  suspicious ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  backward  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
Pope's  ban  and  the  ban  of  God ;  Freydank,  who  through- 
out must  be  taken  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  more  moderate 
Ghibellines  of  his  day,  says  expressly  upon  this  sulgect,  <*  If 
<<  any  fleshly  anger  lurk  in  ihe  ban,  then  it  is  not  God's,  but  only 
"  the  Pope's  ban." 

It  scarcely  belongs  to  a  paper  like  this  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  struggle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Ghkiel- 
line  and  Guelph,  Emperor  and  Pope.  Interesting  as  those 
details  are  (and  history  has  none  of  more  varied  interest 
or  of  deeper  importance),  they  would  lead  us  into  far  too 
wide  a  fiedd  of  discussion.  We  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  general  reference  to  Friedrich  Von  Baumer's 
History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  which  the  most 
ample,  and,  as  we  think,  philosophical  account  of  these  great 
struggles  is  given :  and  this  will  in  fact  be  found  sufficient ; 
for,  although  the  seeds  of  quarrel  were  sown  long  before  1187, 
(the  date  of  Conrad  the  first  Hohenstaufen  who  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  Imperial  Crown),  though  they  existed 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  yet  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  both  for  attack  and  defence  were  made  during  the  reign 
of  that  one  family ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  wonder  that 
we  behold  the  strong  men  who  during  so  short  a  time  came  down 
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into  the  arena  as  champions  on  either  side,  until  we  remember 
not  <mly  that  strong  causes  make  strong  men,  but  that  the 
history  of  the  world  has  yet  no  record  of  one  great  man  exist- 
ing alone  in  his  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
Papal  powor  and  influence  were  steadily  progressing  towards 
the  point  desired;  one  concession  after  another  had  been 
wrung  from  the  empire,  and  these  were  either  claimed  and 
submitted  to  as  rights,  or  if  refused,  furnished  af^)arently 
just  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The  great 
German  feudatories  were  grown  so  powerful,  and  their 
influence  was  so  much  increased  as  to  menace  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  with  ruin ;  in  short,  that  body  which 
some  of  the  best  publicists  of  the  middle  ages  declare  to  be 
Sespubliea  and  not  Monarchia^  was  fast  approaching  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  Golden  BuU, 
when  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of 
Germany  was  laid.  So  evident  is  this  gradual  progression 
towards  a  form  of  policy  more  closely  resembling  our  own, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  (1195),  Henry  of 
Hohenstaufen  neariy  persuaded  the  nobles  of  Germany  to 
declare  the  feuds  hereditary  in  the  actual  holders,  and  to  fix 
the  imparial  crown  in  his  own  house.  Perhaps  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  German  throne,  Frederic  Barbarossa  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  yet  no  one  more  bitterly  experienced 
the  impossibility  of  making  head  against  the  new  power  which 
was  now  culminating  in  Europe,  that  power  against  which 
neither  kings  nor  kaysers  were  appointed  to  prevail,  but  which 
the  awakened  intellect  of  Europe  was  in  its  due  time  to  dash 
in  sunder,  at  the  call  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  There  are 
two  well-known  incidents  in  Fredericks  life,  which  we  think 
speak  more  than  volumes  as  to  the  exact  state  of  afiairs. 
We  allude  to  the  conduct  of  Adrian  IV.  on  Fredericks  holding 
the  left  stirrup  for  him,  when  he  and  the  Emperor  first  met  in 
Rome ;  and  the  still  more  striking  event  of  Cardinal  Rolando'^s 
(afterwards  Alexander  III.)  embassy  in  1157,  where  a  dispute 
having  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  beneficiunty  Frederic 
apnng  up  and  said,  ^^Do  we  then  hold  our  crown  of  the 
**  Pope  ?^  and  was  answered,  "  Of  whom  dost  thou  hold  it, 
**  if  not  of  the  Pope?''  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  in  spite  of  an 
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overbearing  tone  which  he  at  first  adopted.  Pope  Adrian  was 
compelled  to  exfiidn  all  this  away  on  finding  that  the  German 
prdates  were  against  him  to  a  man ;  but  the  fact  that  such  an 
answer  could  be  made  to  such  a  man,  is  all  sufficient*. 

We  do  not  here  intend  to  follow  the  various  suooessea 
of  the  empire  in  its  struggles  against  the  freedom  of  the 
Lombard  cities,  or  to  show  how  these  affected  the  state  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  popes  and  emparors:  there  cannot  be 
one  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  name  of  Sismondi  is  not 
familiar;  to  his  history  of  the  Italian  Rept^Ucs^  and  to  Von 
Baumer^s  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  we  may  refer  them 
for  fuU  information  on  these  subjects.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Italian  question  was  one  of  very  little  interest  in 
Germany  generally ;  the  deeds  of  obscure  burghers  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  the  courts  of  the  powerful  and  the 
princely ;  and  if  such  an  accident  as  the  rout  of  LegoaiM 
in  1177,  where  Barbarossa  was  signally  defeated  by  the 
Lombards,  recalled  to  their  memory  the  strong  arms  which 
under  their  Herulian  and  Grothic  forefathers,  had  wrested 
the  fftir  plains  of  Northern  Italy  fix>m  degenerate  Romans, 
the  disgrace  was  soon  forgotten  in  feuds  at  home  and 
in  the  private  quarreb  which  shook  the  empire  from  one 
boundary  to  the  other.  In  the  works  of  Freydank  and 
others  his  contanporaries,  one  does  no  doubt  see  the  traces 
at  national  hatred  against  Welschland  and  the  Welschen^  but 
these  confine  themselves  to  general  accusations  of  unfaimess 
in  dealing,  of  advantages  unjustly  takea  in  loans  or  bargains, 
of  usurious  ocmtracts,  and  the  like ;  at  the  utmost,  of  fickleness 
and  unsteadiness  of  purpose.  Freydank,  moreover,  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  Italy  or  Italians,  sees  only  Rome;  and  all 
his  anger,  wheresoever  it  may  fall,  is  meant  merely  for  the 
Pope  and  the  Pope^s  partisans. 

The  claims  which  the  successors  of  ^urbarossahad  upon  the 
Norman  Kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  the  new  causes  of 
difficulty  which  hence  arose,  might  also  be  passed  over  without 
comment,  were  it  not  that  we  are  desirous  of  going  rather  more 
into  detail  respecting  Frederic  II.  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  friend 

*  See  the  account  of  the  whole  afiair,  which  is  even  more  instructive  than 
amusing,  in  Rademcus  Fritingefuit,  book  V.,  chap.  8, 10,  22  ;  or  in  Von  Raumer's 
Hchtnsianfenf  Vol.  II.,  p.  79,  &c 
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and  protector  of  Freydank,  and  the  hero  of  some  portions  of 
hm  work.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  up  the  history  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  Church  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
bhth  of  this  prince,  in  order  to  follow  him  through  a  career 
as  wonderful  and  romantic  as  ever  entered  the  imiigination  of 
a  poet.  Frederic  Barbarossa^s  son,  Henry  VI.,  had  in  spite 
of  the  exposition  of  Pope  Urban  III.  married  Constantia, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  of  Sicily;  and  from  this 
union,  on  the  5i6th  of  September  1194,  Frederic  the  Second 
was  hem.  But  in  qnte  of  this  marriage,  successive  claimants 
had  arisen  under  the  protection  of  Urban,  Clement  III.  and 
Cdestine  III.,  so  that  it  was  only  in  the  same  year  1194 
that  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  was  subdued,  and  fairly 
in  Henry^s  possession.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  that 
Cdestine  excommunicated  Henry ;  and  immediately  after  it 
the  Emperor  made  the  attempt  already  noticed,  to  render 
the  feuds  hereditary.  But  although  this  did  not  succeed,  the 
princes  of  the  empire  made  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  infant 
Frederic  for  the  King  of  Rome,  and  successor  of  his  father 
(lldS).  On  the  29th  of  September  1197  Henry  died  in  the 
flower  of  hk  age;  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1198  Pope 
Celestine  was  succeeded  on  the  Papal  throne  by  Innocent  III. 
The  atuation  of  the  infant  Frederic,  at  the  death  of  his 
fiither,  was  most  unprominng.  By  right  of  inheritance  he  was 
indeed  Kii^  of  SicUy ;  but  then  Sicily  was  subject  to  a  fierce 
and  tartHilent  military  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  the  Nor- 
man conquerors:  the  people,  a  mixture  of  many  races,  Greek, 
Latin,  Norman,  and  Saracen,  were  iU-diqposed  to  obey  the 
mongrel  and  uncertain  laws  by  which  they  were  ruled,  and 
were  mofeover  ccmstantly  excited  into  furious  outbreaks  in 
fiivour  of  one  party  or  other  of  the  nobles;  for  there  were  no 
less  bitter  qumrels  between  the  Sicilian  holders  of  the  feuds 
of  their  native  land,  than  between  them  collectively  and  the 
introiive  Germans.  Constantia,  the  king's  mother  and  regent 
of  the  realm,  though  a  strong-minded  woman,  was  but  a 
woman ;  and  to  crown  all,  Innocent  was  prepared  to  claim  and 
conquer  church  rights  which  lay  dcnrmant  under  Frederic  I. 
and  Conrad,  but  woke  actively  enough  into  being  on  the 
baf^  occasion  of  Frederic  II.'s  minority.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  noble  houses,  Frederic  was 
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king  of  Germany :  but  this  was  even  a  more  precarious  situa- 
tion than  the  other ;  the  warlike  princes  of  the  empire  were 
little  likely  to  submit  themselves  patiently  to  a  rule,  which 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
imperial  constitution.    The  empire,  they  might  say,  requires 
a  head,  and  therefore  a  prince  is  chosen  to  direct  its  aflRurs  ; 
but  what  can  a  child  do,  and  moreova:  a  foreign  child,  a  Sici- 
lian baby,  who  cannot  keep  even  that  trifling  kingdom  in  quiet  ? 
When  a  great  emperor  brings  up  a  full-grown  son  to  the 
management  of  affairs  under  his  own  eye,  communicates  his 
plans  to  him,  and  educates  him  to  suppcnt  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  then  we  perhaps  make  little  scruple  of  naming  him  to 
succeed :  but  this  firail  twig  of  a  noble  stem  may  be  snipped 
in  an  instant.     That  this  sort  of  reasoning  was  fair,  cannot  we 
think  be  doubted ;  and,  fair  or  not  fair,  many  reasons  existed 
to  make  it  seem  so:    the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
claim  which  any  of  the  princely  houses  might  make  to  the 
empire,  and  the  hope  of  being  elected  in  the  place  of  the 
rejected  child.     Under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  viz.  the  election  of  a  regent  to  direct  the 
empire  diuing  the  years  of  Fredmc^s  minority,  there  was 
always  the  danger  of  the  regenfs  refusal  to  surrender  his 
trust.     Add  to  all  this,  that  many  of  the  German  princes 
looked  with  great  suspicion  upon  the  union  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily  with  the  empire  in  one  person ;  and  this  was,  as  has 
been  said,  quite  contrary  to  the  views  of  all  the  Papal  party. 
Immediately  upon  Conrad'^s  death  in  1197,  a  number  of  the 
German  princes  combined  to  raise  Berthold  of  Zlihringen  to 
the  throne;  but  Philip  of  Suabia,  Fredericks  uncle,  having 
stepped  forward  to  assert  his  nephew^s  claims,  and  having 
Uterally  bought  ofl^  the  opposition  of  the  duke,  was  made 
regent  of  the  empire.     The  questionable  character  of  a  regency 
seems    however  to  have  been  felt  by  all  parties,  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  estates,  Philip  was 
raised  to  the  throne ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful 
party   of   the  nobles   hostile   to   the   Hohenstaufen   elected 
Otto  the  Guelph  of  Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity:  bloody 
wars  of  course  resulted  between  the  Welf  and  Waibeling  inte- 
rests.    We   have  already  observed  that  a  disputed  succession 
in  Germany   was  always  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
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Pope:  during  the  wars  which  resulted,  many  steps  might  be 
^FCDtured  oq  which  would  have  been  resisted  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  of  steady  government^  and  these  afterwards  served  as  pre- 
cedents for  the  estaUishment  of  customary  claims ;  or  what 
was  still  better,  one  of  the  competitors,  in  order  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  church  and  to  fight  with  the  ban  of  the  Pope 
oo  his  side,  would  sign  and  seal  to  immense  concessions,  after- 
wards to  be  demanded  as  charta*ed  rights.  Under  the  least 
favourable  circumstances,  it  was  almost  impossible  but  that  in 
their  character  of  warlike  and  temporal  princes,  the  prelates 
diould  draw  down  upon  themselves  or  th^r  lands  some  act  of 
violence  which  afterwards  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel, 
whenever  his  holiness  found  it  convenient  to  pick  one:  all 
these  things  combined  render  it  easy  to  see  why  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  was  always  very  fond  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
No  sooner  was  Innocent  informed  of  Conrad^s  death,  than  he 
proceeded  to  oiforce  with  a  high  hand  the  Papal  claims  upon 
Apulia  and  Sicily ;  the  election  of  certain  bishops  gave  him  a 
conv^ent  pretext ;  Markwald,  Seneschal  of  the  empire,  was 
excommunicated,  and  all  oaths  made  to  him  were  declared  void : 
in  the  course  of  1198,  such  was  Innocent's  success,  that  Con- 
rad of  Lutzelinhart,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  was  completely  beaten 
out  of  Italy;  and  Spoleto,  Reate,  Assisi,  Foligno,  Nocera, 
Perugia,  Badikofani,  Aquapendente,  and  Montefiascone,  be- 
came dependent  upon  Innocent,  already  established  in  full 
authmty  throughout  Tuscany.  During  the  same  year  Con- 
atantia  caused  Frederic  to  be  crowned  king  in  Palermo :  on 
Ahis  occasion  die  declared  for  him  the  determination  of  keeping 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  distinct  from  the  empire,  and  protested 
^^gainst  their  union.  The  Pope  carried  the  equally  im- 
portant points  of  investing  Frederic  with  Sicily  as  a  feud  of 
the  Roman  see,  of  exacting  from  him  hommage,  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  a  yearly  tribute,  and  of  totally  annihilating  all  those 
rights  of  the  king  over  church  af&irs,  which  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  the  crown  by  Adrian  IV.  and  Clement.  Finally, 
upon  the  death  of  -Constantia  in  the  same  year,  he  was  by  her 
appointed  guardian  to  her  infant  son.  Although  the  Ger- 
mans, with  Markwald  at  their  head,  opposed  this  arrangement, 
and  severe  struggles  ensued.  Innocent  finally  carried  the 
point    During  1199  aad   1^00,  the  war  between  Otto  of 
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Brunswick  and  Philip  of  Suabia  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  the  Pope,  cunningly  withholding  his  ooun- 
tenance  from  both,  or  by  turns  appearing  inclined  to  decide 
for  this  or  that  party,  continued  to  gain  great  concessions 
fix)m  the  empire.     At  length  in  1201,  Otto  having  offered  a 
mighty  bribe,  Philip  and  his  adherents  were  solemnly  exoon- 
municated.     The  price  paid  by  Otto  for  this  act  of  papal 
favour  was  substantially  the  following:  Otto  engaged  to  his 
Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  his  successors  in  the  see,  to  maintain 
with  all  his  might  the  possessions,  rights,  privil^^es,   and 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Rome.    He  ceded,  and  engaged  to 
secure  to  the  see,  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  lands  which 
it  had  recently  obtained ;  and  further  bound  himsdf  to  win 
back  for  the  Pontiff  all  that  yet  remained  in  opposition  to  his 
authority.    He  moreover  engaged  to  his  Lord  the  Pope,  and 
his  successors,  to  stand  by  him  in  the  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  and  to  pay  all  hcHiour  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Church,  which  pious  and  orthodox  emperors  had 
been  wont  to  pay.   He  pledged  himsdf  to  act  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pope,  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany ;  and  to  follow  the  same  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  be  entered  into  with  France :  in  case  of  the  see  ^ 
Rome  becoming  involved  in  war,  he  engaged  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  burthen;  and  all  these  stipulations  he  pledged  himsdf 
to  confirm  by  oath  and  in  writing,  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  imperial  crown.    The  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  in  their 
delight  at  having  secured  such  vast  concessions,  easily  flat- 
tered themselves  that  Otto's  success,   the  contingency  upon 
which  all  this  treaty  depended  for  efficacy,  was  not  far  dis- 
tant.    They  wrote  to  the  Pope,  r^resenting  Philip's  situation 
as  desperate ;  and  his  holiness,  in  the  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  their  statement,  espoused  the  cause  of  Otto.     We 
can  imagine  that  be  must  have  received  as  a  thunder-clap  the 
powerful  and  spirited  remonstrance  of  Philip's  friends,  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  following  mighty  princes: 
The  Archbishops  of  Salzburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Bremen ;  the 
Bishops  of  Worms,  Passau,  Regensburg,  Constanz,  Augsburg, 
Eichstadt,  Havelberg,  Brandenburg,  Meissen,  Naumberg,  and 
Bamberg;  the  AbboU  of  Fulda,  Hersfeld,  and  Kempten  ;  the 
King  of  Bohemia ;  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria, 
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Styria,  M^i'an,  and  Zahringen ;  the  Stadbolder  of  Burgundy 
(OUo^  Philippe  brother) ;  the  Landgrave  of  Thiiringen ;  the 
Margraves  of  Mahr^i,  Meissen,  and  Brandenburg;  the  Counts 
of  Orlamiinde^  Somerschenburg,  Brenen,  and  Wettin  J  How 
astounded  must  his  holiness  have  been  to  find  that  besides 
many  othor  princes  of  the  empire,  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
also  supported  the  Hc^enstaufen  !  The  success  of  such  a  con- 
federation as  this  might  readily  be  augured,  and  although 
Otto  maintained  himself  for  a  while,  yet  in  1206  he  received  so 
fifttal  an  overthrow  that  he  considered  himsdf  most  fortunate 
in  escaping  with  three  attendants  from  the  field  of  his  ruin ! 
This  triumph  brought  Innocent  III.  to  his  senses,  and  in 
spite  of  Otto^s  continued,  though  unavailing  endeavours  to 
prevent  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  this 
event  took  place,  and  on  the  SOth  of  November  1^7  Philip 
and  his  adherents  were  solemnly  released  bom  the  ban.  There 
still  remained  some  points  of  dispute  between  Philip  and  Inno- 
cent, but  despite  of  these  the  emperor  was  so  powerful  that 
Otto  was  cut  off  from  all  hope,  and  the  mighty  house  of  Guelph 
seemed  oa  the  point  of  going  to  the  ground,  when,  in  June 
1208,  the  marvellous  news  was  spread  abroad,  that  Philip  had 
been  miurdered  by  the  Palatine  Otto  of  Wittelsbach !  But  Inno- 
cent and  Otto  the  Guelph  now  saw  that  it  was  every  way 
their  interest  to  avoid  a  new  election :  many  princes  of  the 
empre,  weary  of  war  and  confusion,  adopted  their  views,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Hohenstaufen  had  ndther  influence  to  raise 
a  new  branch  of  the  family  to  the  throne,  or  to  turn  attention 
to  Frederic,  who  was  quite  lost  sight  of  in  Sicily. 

In  the  year  1209,  Otto  the  Guelph  (Otto  IV.)  was  betrothed 
to  Beatrix  of  Hohenstaufen,  daughter  of  Otto  of  Hohenstaufen, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  niece  of  Philip ;  but  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  1212,  and  three  days  after 
it  Beatrix  died.  The  terrible  feuds  which  had  grown  up  in 
Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
DOW  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  Lombardy :  the  Salinguerras, 
Aszos,  and  Ezzelins,  had  converted  that  paradise  of  Europe 
into  a  waste  of  devastation,  and  its  flourishing  cities  into  heaps 
of  smoking  ruins.  To  put  an  end  to  these  horrors.  Otto 
crossed  the  Brenner  with  an  army ;  and  after  having  overrun, 
and  for  a  seascm  padfied  the  north  of  Italy,  was  crowned 
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Emperor  in  Rome  on  the  S7th  of  September,  1209.  But 
a  very  short  time  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  the  friendship 
between  the  Pope  and  Emperor :  no  sooner  was  Otto  settled 
with  his  army  in  the  Papal  States,  than  he  began  to  act  in 
a  manner  which  convinced  Innocent  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  abiding  by  the  stipulations  of  1201.  In 
January  1210,  for  example,  Azzo  of  Este  (a  Guelph,  and  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  emperor)  received,  as  a  feud  from*  his 
hand,  Ancona,  Asooli,  Firmo,  Camerino,  Onmo,  Sinigaglia, 
Fano,  Pesaro,  Fossombrone,  with  all  the  imperial  rights  and 
privileges,  as  fully  as  they  had  of  old  been  held  by  Mark- 
wald.  Perhi^s  as  Azzo  was  friendly  to  the  Papal  interests. 
Innocent  might  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  steps ;  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  Otto  made  no  scHrt  of  show  of  intending  to 
give  up  the  possessions  of  the  Marchioness  Matilda;  {»o- 
ceeded  to  hostilities  against  the  Papal  city  of  Viterbo ;  would 
not  consent  to  the  new  arrangements  by  which  Tuscany  had 
become,  in  a  worldly  sense,  dependent  upon  the  Pope ;  invested 
Salinguerra  with  Argelata  and  Medicina,  and  INepholt  (an 
old  and  strenuous  opponent  of  Innocent)  with  the  Dukedom 
of  Spoleto;  and  finally  did  not  even  affect  to  conceal  hit 
intention  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  kingdom  of  Apulia. 
In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  remonstrances  of  Innocent, 
Otto  set  forth  upon  this  undertaking,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1210,  all  Apulia,  save  the  city  of  Aquino,  had  fiedlen 
into  his  hands,  and  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  had  already  invited 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Innocent  however 
wanted  neither  means  of  opposition,  nor  courage  to  use  them ; 
in  the  November  of  1210,  he  banned  Otto  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  all^'ance.  In  spite  however  of  this  bold 
proceeding.  Innocent  felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  game  to 
play.  Otto  was  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  moreover  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  force,  which  might  at  a  mo- 
ments notice  be  brought  to  beleaguer  the  city.  There  was 
no  German  prince  to  whom  the  opposition  could  well  be 
entrusted,  or  who  would  have  been  induced  to  commence  it ; 
and  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  only,  had  already  given  evidence 
of  a  determination  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  forefathers,  as 
Car  as  regarded  the  Church.    What,  under  diese  circumstances. 
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might  Kave  been  accomplished  by  negotiation,  was  however 
Delected  bj  Otto,  who,  in  pride  of  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence, rejected  all  attempt  at  reconciliation.  The  history  of 
his  native  land  offered  him  instances  enough  of  struggles 
successfidly  conducted  by  emperors  even  against  the  ban  of 
the  Pope :  the  lives  of  Frederic  I.,  and  of  his  own  opponent 
Philip,  were  evidence  that  it  might  be  combated:  but  one 
thing  deceived  Otto  here — ^he  forgot  that  he  had  neither  the 
charact^  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other.  Frederic  we  have 
sufficiently  spoken  of  already ;  Philip  had  maintained  himself 
in  the  affections  of  his  partisans,  by  a  mildness,  generosity, 
and  imaginative  gentleness  of  disposition,  which,  though  it 
showed  itself  in  every  one  of  the  illustrious  princes  of  his 
house,  was  never  surpassed  by  any,  and  which  in  him  as  in 
all,  was  wonderfully  combined  with  activity,  determination, 
and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Otto,  on  the  contrary,  was  harsh 
and  rude  in  his  manners,  and  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
a  most  influential  portion  of  his  subjects  by  ill-timed  remarks 
upon  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  clergy,  and  an  intention, 
expressed  even  if  never  executed,  of  laying  on  some  very 
unpopular  taxes.  The  princes  moreover  had  come  to  pretty 
much  the  same  conclusion  as  Otto  himself,  with  regard  to  the 
stipulations  of  ISOl,  viz, — that  they  were  ruinous  to  the 
empire ;  and,  though  he  alone  bore  all  the  blame  of  having 
entered  into  them,  yet  his  refusal  to  act  up  to  them  no  less 
rendered  him  guilty  of  perjury.  In  1210,  Germany  already 
began  to  waver ;  in  the  spring  of  1211,  Archbishop  Siegfried 
of  Mayence,  Archbishop  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  Ottocar  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  Hermann  Landgrave  of  Thiiringen,  together 
with  other  important  persons,  commenced  open  hostilities; 
and  although  these  were  confiped  to  the  usual  burning,  plun- 
dering, and  slaughtering  of  the  baronial  wars  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  did  not  rise  into  any  thing  like  a  fearful  opposition, 
yet  the  situation  of  affairs  rendered  them  of  weight,  by  turning 
attention  upon  him  in  whose  name  the  discontented  professed 
to  act.  The  Dukes  of  Zithringen  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  if  not  openly  leagued  against  Otto,  were 
not  active  for  him,  and  Philip  of  France,  his  old  foe,  declared 
open  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  opponents  of  Otto, 
having  selected  Henry  of  Neuffen  and  Anselm  of  Justingen, 
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two  tried  and  true  retainers  of  the  house  of  Hoho&staufeny 
sent  to  the  young  king  at  Palermo,  and  bid  him  come  with  all 
speed  to  Germany ,  and  place  upon  his  head  the  imperial  crown 
of  his  forefathers.  But  the  news  of  the  troubles  in  Grermany 
had  already  reached  Otto,  who  showed  neither  want  of  decision 
nor  courage  on  the  occasion :  by  forced  marches  he  returned 
to  Germany,  held  two  great  meetings  of  the  estates,  on  the 
aOth  of  March  and  20th  of  May  1212,  in  which  he  found 
himsislf  strong  enough  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  empire  against 
the  Pope,  to  depose  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  decree  a  war  of 
desolation  against  Thiiringen;  and,  on  the  7th  of  August 
celebrated  in  great  pomp  his  nuptials  with  Beatrix  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  Meanwhile,  the  adherents  of  the  young  King  of 
Sicily  could  hear  no  news  of  his  determination;  and  his 
delay  strengthened  daily  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  Many 
might  even  doubt  his  courage  to  undertake  the  perils  of  the 
journey  and  the  struggle,  and  believe,  that,  following  the 
advice  of  his  Sicilian  counsellors,  he  would  renounce  the  uncer- 
tain honour  of  the  empire,  and  content  himself  with  the 
paternal  kingdom,  the  management  of  which  promised  to 
require  all  his  energies.  They  little  knew  Frederic  of  Hohen- 
staufen !  They  little  knew  that  in  the  breast  of  the  young, 
beautiful,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  pleasure-loving  boy,  the 
deepest,  boldest  plans  were  matured ;  or  what  courage,  adven- 
ture, and  decision,  tempered  and  guided  by  much  painful 
experience,  inspired  the  noblest  representative  of  that  noblest 
house !  On  Palm  Sunday,  18th  March  1212,  Frederic  sailed 
from  Palermo ;  in  April  he  was  in  Borne,  arranging  with  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  the  important  affairs  in  which  he  was 
now  called  to  engage ;  in  May  he  reached  Genoa,  received  the 
submission  of  its  inhabitants,  and  stayed  to  secure  new  adhe- 
rents among  the  princes  of  Italy ;  on  the  15th  of  July  he  left 
Grenoa,  passed  through  Asti  and  Montferrat,  and  reached 
Pavia  in  safety.  Leaving  Pavia  in  the  night,  in  order  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  Milanese,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  house,  he 
reached  and  crossed  the  Lambro,  just  as  his  enemies  appeared 
upon  the  opposite  bank.  Through  Cremona  and  Mantua,  Frede- 
ric now  hastened  to  Verona,  and  from  hence  he  rapidly  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains :  then  leaving  the  high  roads,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  by  passes  known  only  to  the  mountaineers, 
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and  suddenly  aj^ieared  at  Coire,  where  he  was  received  as 
king  by  Bishop  Arnold,  and  welcomed  by  Ulric  VI.,  the 
powerful  Abbot  of  St  Gall:  under  the  guidance  of  this 
prelate  he  proceeded  to  Constanz ;  but  with  what  astonishment 
did  they  not  learn,  by  the  way,  that  at  the  first  news  of 
Fredericks  expedition  the  emperor  had  put  a  stop  to  the  war  in 
Thiiringen,  that  he  had  traversed  Germany  by  hasty  marches, 
and  was  now  with  200  knights  in  Ueberlingen,  upon  the  further 
fhore  of  the  lake  of  Constans :  nay,  more,  that  his  commis- 
saries were  already  in  Constanz,  to  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  his  company.  Frederic  had  but  sixty  men  with  him,  but 
his  determination  was  taken :  he  hurried  on  to  Constanz ;  his 
eloquence,  seconded  by  that  of  Ulric,  decided  the  waver- 
ing bishop  and  burghers  of  the  place,  and  three  hours  later 
when  Otto  arrived  before  the  city,  he  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  his  plans  overturned,  and  his  oppcment  in 
security ! 

Down  the  Rhine  hastened  the  *^  Apulian  Boy.""  On  the  26th 
of  September  he  had  collected  around  him,  at  Basle,  the 
bishops  of  Trent,  Basle,  Constanz,  and  Coire,  many  abbots, 
and  lay  nobles ;  among  them,  the  counts  of  Eiburg,  Habs- 
burg,  Freiburg,  Hohenburg  and  Rappersweil:  princes  and 
people  flocked  to  his  standard;  Bavaria,  Alsace,  Brisgau, 
and  Suabia,  acknowledged  him.  On  the  19th  of  November, 
in  a  personal  conference  with  the  Dauphin  at  Vaucouleurs,  he 
renewed  the  friendly  relations  of  the  houses  ot  France  and 
Suabia :  and  in  the  Diets  held  at  Mayence  and  Frankfort, 
in  December  1212  and  January  1213,  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Grermany  acknowledged  him  for  their  lord !  So  completely, 
indeed,  had  he  prevailed,  that,  after  arranging  the  affairs  of 
Alsace  and  his  own  duchy  of  Suabia,  he  was  able  to  pursue 
and  hem  in  his  adversary,  even  in  his  paternal  territories  of 
Brunswick !  Yet  here  Otto  might  long  have  maintained  himself 
as  a  formidable  opponent,  had  he  been  content  to  unite  his 
strength,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  real  point  of  danger. 
Instead  of  this,  with  a  madness  scarcely  conceivable,  he  declared 
war  against  Philip  of  France,  and  led  an  army  into  Flanders. 
On  the  S7th  of  July  1214  Philip  Augustus  and  the  Emperor 
came  in  sight  of  one  another  at  Bouvines,  and  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  battle,  the  French,  despite  of  their  smaller  number. 
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obtained  a  complete  victory.  Otto  IV.,  his  army  ruined,  an<i 
his  life  with  great  difficulty  saved,  escaped  almost  alone  to 
Cologne.  But  here  the  extravagant  conduct  of  his  empress,  and 
his  own  increasing  debts,  roused  the  burghers  against  him : 
the  princdy  couple  slunk  in  disguise  out  of  the  city,  which, 
enraged  at  their  evasion,  yielded  itself  up  to  Frederic.  This 
prince,  victorious  on  every  point,  was  solemnly  crowned  King 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  on  the  25th  of  July  1216,  by  Archbishop 
Siegfried  of  Mayence,  and  the  glory  of  the  House  of  Hohen« 
staufen  once  more  rose  and  bloomed  aloft ! 

The  day  after  his  coronation,  Frederic,  being  one-and-twentj 
years  old,  solemnly  engaged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city ; 
and  this  determination  was  rewarded  by  the  warm  blessing  of 
Honorius  III.,  who  by  the  successful  career  of  the  young  Hohen* 
staufen  saw  a  haughty  enemy  humbled,  and  a  favourite  pupil 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly  power.  Honorius,  be- 
sides  an  enthusiastic  determination  to  devote  every  energy  to 
the  one  point  of  stirring  up  the  princes  of  Europe  to  assume 
the  Cross,  had  especial  reasons  of  his  own  for  desiring  that  Fre- 
deric should  be  one  of  the  crusaders ;  so  certain  it  is,  that  even 
together  with  the  highest  and  noblest  feelings  will  grow  up 
some  of  the  creeping  suckers  of  selfishness.  Whatever  might 
hitherto  have  baen  Fredericks  g^tleness  or  submission,  whed^er 
as  King  of  Sicily  or  as  Pretender  to  the  empire,  Honorius  had 
no  reason  to  trust  him,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  upon 
what  would  be  considered  as  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire. 

Peignez  chien,  lavez  chieiii 
'Toute  fob  n'ett  chien  que  chien ! 

Contains  a  truth  of  at  least  as  general  application  as 
»ny  that  is  conveyed  by  a  proverb:  and  whatever  Hono- 
ifqs  may  have  hoped  to  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Frede- 
ric dunng  his  guardianship,  occasions  had  not  been  want- 
ing on  which  the  young  and  high-spirited  prince  had 
given  decided  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  blood  of  Barba- 
xt>ssa.  To  prevent  the  development  and  execution  of  views 
which  would  have  interfered  in  no  small  degree  with  his  own 
prcgects  upon  Sicily^  Honorius  strained  every  nerve  to  get 
f^rederic  out  of  Eurc^  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  Frederic 
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saw  very  clearly  that  his  presence  in  Europe  was  more  neoet- 
aary  to  its  peace  than  his  leading  the  army  of  the  Cross ;  and» 
though  he  firmly  determined  to  go  to  Palestine,  he  seems  to 
hare  been  no  less  decided  to  go  only  at  his  own  time.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  crusade  was  popular  in  Europe  at  this 
period.  England,  crippled  by  the  wars  between  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons,  and  France,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Philip 
<  Augustus  (a.  d.  125^),  certainly  appear  to  have  taken  but  little 
part  in  the  preparations  made.  Spain,  whether  through  poverty 
or  disinclination,  contributed  but  little  aid  in  money,  and  still 
less  in  fighting  men :  Italy  could  never  fumidi  any  very  im- 
portant craitingent;  and  in  Germany,  opinions  seem  to  have 
been  much  divided.  Frederic  had  therefore  very  good  excuse  for 
the  continual  delays  which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  expedi- 
tion;  and  though  Honorius,  year  after  year,  entered  into 
stipulations  with  him  respecting  his  setting  out,  and  wrote 
him  admonitory,  encouraging,  and  sometimes  even  upbraiding 
letters,  the  Emperor  continued  his  own  course  in  quiet,  and 
tanporized  in  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome. 

That  the  see  and  the  empire  were  of  one  accord  during  the 
first  years  of  Fredericks  reign,  is  by  no  means  asserted.  In  12S0, 
when  Henry,  Frederic'^s  infant  son,  was  chosen  King  by  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  German  prelates  and  the  Emperor  came  to 
an  understanding  on  several  points  of  dispute,  which  was  any- 
thing but  pleasing  to  the  P(^ ;  but  here  Honorius  gave  way : 
the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  and  the  independent  manner  in  which  - 
Frederic  filled,  or  did  not  fill  up  vacant  bishopricks,  were  all 
causes  of  great  heartburning,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Emperor^s 
apparent  unwillingness  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  made 
as  to  the  crusade  justified  much  of  Honorius^  bitter  feeling. 
A  series  of  letters  passed  between  the  parties,  which  clearly 
display  a  great  desire  to  preserve  amicable  relations,  but 
yet  the  most  obstinate  adherence  on  either  side  to  the  views 
vrith  which  they  set  out ;  and  we  can  hardly  look  upon  the 
continued  mention  of  the  crusade  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
decent  pretext  to  veil  other  active  causes  of  bitterness.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1225,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  San 
Grermano,  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  the  principal  pro* 
visions  of  which  were  as  follows :  Frederic  engages  to  set  out 
upon  the  crusade  on  or  before  the  year  1227,  and  to  maintain 
a  thousand  knights  in  Palestine  for  two  years :  for  every  one 
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wanting  of  this  number,  the  Emperor  incurs  a  fine  of  fifty 
marks,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  holy  war. 
The  Emperor  furnishes,  nK>reover,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
in  order  to  transport  two  thousand  knights,  their  personal 
attendants,  and  three  horses  for  each,  free  of  expense  to  Syria. 
Should  the  number  of  crusaders  fall  short  of  this,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  the  ships  not  be  used,  the  Emperor  shall  pay  what- 
ever money  is  thus  spared,  for  the  benefit  of  the  expedition. 
He  shall  moreover  deposit  100,000  ounces  of  gold,  at  four 
different  periods,  in  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  King  c^  Jerusalem,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  to  be  returned  in  case  he  sets  out  upon  the  expedition 
within  the  appointed  time ;  but  if  not,  or  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  to  remain  for  public  uses  in  the  hands  of  the  three  trus- 
tees. To  these  stipulations  Frederic  shall  swear,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  in  all  or  any  one  of  them,  he  shall  without 
further  delay,  be — ipsojucto — under  the  ban ;  which  shall  how- 
ever be  taken  off,  as  soon  as  satisfaction  is  made  by  removal  of 
the  cause  of  complaint. 

The  two  years  gained  by  the  Emperor  were  spent  in 
arranging  the  afiairs  of  Germany,  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  murder  of  Engelbert  of  Cologne,  regent  of  the  empire, 
and  in  pacifying  the  turbulent  nobles  and  cities  of  Apulia ; 
and  though  mutual  grievances  existed  between  Honorius 
and  Frederic,  they  never  led  to  any  thing  more  serious  than 
a  long  correspondence.  On  the  20th  of  March  1227, 
Honorius  being  dead,  Cardinal  Ugolino  was  raised  to  the 
papacy  under  the  title  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  immediately 
reminded  Frederic  of  his  engagements.  We  have  said 
already  that  Frederic  never  meant  to  shrink  from  them,  and 
new  reasons  existed  for  rendering  the  crusade  rather  a  favour- 
ite scheme  with  him ;  for  upon  the  death  of  his  first  consort, 
a  princess  of  Sp^n,  he  had  married  lolante  daughter  of  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  as  in  addition  to  his  other  titles  he  now 
called  himself  king  of  that  city,  he  in  all  probability  seriously 
contemplated  extending  his  rule  over  the  provinces  of  Syria. 
According  to  his  engagement,  in  the  year  1227  he  took  ship, 
but  falling  of  a  sudden  extremely  sick,  he  returned  within  three 
days  to  Sicily,  and  was  immediately  banned  by  the  Pope  *•  In 

*  See  the  Documoat  id  Fan  Baumer,  III.,  p.  421. 
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^te  of  the  Emperor'^s  remonstrances,  Gr^ory  tepoiX/eA  the 
ban  on  the  12th  of  NoTember,  and  the  Christmas-Day  of  the 
same  year ;  and  to  show  the  spirit  which  animated  him,  forbade 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  the  nobles  and  princes  of 
Sicily  from  hdping  Frederic  either  with  men  or  money  in  his 
continued  preparations  for  the  crusade, — that  yetj  crusade  for 
not  accomplishing  which  he  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor ! 
On  the  28th  of  March  1228  Gr^ory  agam  published  the 
ban  at  Rome;  but  such  was  the  indignaticm  excited  by  his 
conduct,  that  the  citizens  rose  en  masse  against  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at  Perugia.     In  despite  of 
all  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  Frederic  persevered,  and  on 
the  11th  of  August  1228  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  reaching 
Acre  on  the  8th  of  September.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  speak 
with  indignation  enough  of  the  folly,  arrogance,  and  obstinacy 
of  Gr^ory.     No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  Fredericks  departure, 
than  he  again  cursed  him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  command 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  military  orders  of  the 
Templars  and  Ho^tallers,  to  give  the  Emperor  no  assistance. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  Frederic  found  himself  deserted  by 
all  except  the  Germans  and  the  men  of  Pisa  and  G^ioa; 
exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  most  dangerous,  even 
under  the  best  circumstances,  deserted,  conspired  against,  and 
thwarted  by  those  who  should  have  supported  and  obeyed  him, 
Frederic  conducted  himsdf  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  House 
from  which  he  spnmg:  he  pressed  forward,  threw  himself 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Sultan  al  Kameel,  and  induced 
partly  by  the  impossibility  of  making  the  rebellious  Italians 
available,  and  partly  by  gratitude  for  the  chivalrous  act  of  the 
Mahometan,  who  revealed  to  him  a  plan  of  the  Templars  to 
kill  or  capture  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  and  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  matter,  the  treaty  was  most 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  its  provisions  would  never 
have  been  obtained  by  force ;  it  secur^,  above  all,  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  city  to  the  Christians,  and  provided 
for  a  long-continued  cessation  of  hostilities;  but  it  did  not 
involve  the  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  Mahometans,  and 
therefore  many  of  the  Christians  were  displeased  and  disap- 
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pointed  by  it.  When  Frederic  had  taken  possesdon  of  Jen*- 
salem^  and  though  himself  not  present  out  of  respect  for  the 
ban,  had  ordered  the  celebration  of  a  great  thanksgiving  to  the 
Ahnighty,  the  patriarch  Gerolt  laid  the  hcdy  city  under  an 
interdict,  and  forbade  any  religious  observance  to  be  attempted. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  in&mous  proceeding,  he  despatched  to 
Europe  a  letter*  bitterly  inveighing  against  Frederic,  but  of 
which  every  line  reveals  the  malice,  vanity,  and  arrogance  of 
the  writer ;  yet  it  injured  Fredericks  character  in  the  West,  and 
served  to  justify  the  Pope  in  some  of  the  acts  of  violence  upon 
which  he  ventured.  In  1229  Gregory  j^reached  a  crusade 
against  the  Emperor,  then  conducting  the  warriors  of  the  cross 
to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  The  Papal  troops,  blessed,  sanc- 
tified, and  marked  on  the  shoulder  with  St.  Peter^s  keys,  over- 
ran the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  made  by 
that  princess  faithful  officers.  Great  appeared  the  triumph,  and 
infinite  was  the  pride  and  self  gratulation  of  his  Holiness ;  when 
all  at  once,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  all  his  party,  the 
news  arrived,  that  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen  had  landed  in 
Italy  !  A  short  time  served  to  clear  his  dominions  of  the  Pope's 
key-bearers ;  and  so  humbled  were  the  ambitious  views  of 
Gregory,  that  he  was  glad  to  come  to  a  speedy  agreem^it  with 
the  l^mperor,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  preliminaries 
being  settled  on  the  28th  of  August  1230,  the  ban  was  tak^i 
off,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  restored  by  the  second  treaty 
of  San  Germano. 

We  shall  now  only  delay  introducing  our  readers  to  some 
portions  of  Freydank's  poem  which  have  more  immediate  re- 
ference  to  the  history  of  his  times,  to  terminate  what  we 
have  already  said  of  Frederic  the  Second  with  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  his  personal  character.  He  was  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  strength,  nor  less  active  mentally  than  bodily. 
Fond  of  art,  of  magnificence,  of  all  that  is  princely,  he  yet  in 
no  respect  sacrificed  the  good  of  his  subjects  to  his  tastes ;  in 
spite  of  his  royal  establishment,  his  splendour,  his  buildings, 
his  religious  and  other  wars,  his  taxes  seem  to  have  been  little 
heavier  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  from  the  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  their  collection,  were  not  felt  to  be  so 
oppressive.     Among  the  great  deeds  by  which  this  sovereign 

•  Vid,  Ala/,  ParUf  p.  247,  fol.  td 
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deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  noblest  benefactors  to 
their  req)ective  countries^  must  be  reckoned  the  reform  which 
he  introduced  into  the  code  of  barbarous,  contradictory,  mixed, 
and  confused  laws,  which  before  his  time  prevailed  in  Sicily  ; 
under  him,  obligations  and  rights  became  better  defined  and 
settled ;  the  law  gained  strength,  and  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals was  curtailed;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce flourished ;  and  for  German  and  Provencal  poetry  the 
time  of  Frederic  II.  is  the  age  of  gold.  Himself  a  poet,  his 
praises  are  unanimously  sung  by  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Minnesanger;  his  encouragement  of  genius  in  every  case 
>  which  fell  under  his  observation,  is  the  theme  of  constant  and 
enthusiastic  praise.  To  add  another  and  a  singular  title  to  all 
the  rest,  Frederic  was  no  mean  naturalist,  and  a  work  written 
by  him  on  hawking,  contains  as  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  falcon,  as  is  to* be 
found  in  any  book  in  existence.  ^^Who,  that  in  his  time 
^  looked  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  empire,  the 
**  state  of  law,  of  mental  cultivation  and  of  art,  had  not  gladly 
**  shared  in  the  hope,  that  like  all  which  is  good  and  beautiful, 
^  this  condition  of  things  carried  also  along  with  itself  the 
"  pledge  of  its  continuance  IT  (  Von  Raumer^  III.  p.  678.)  The 
pledge  of  its  continuance !  Alas !  does  it  not  seem  like  the 
irony  of  an  inexorable  and  inevitable  fate,  that  within  a  cen- 
tury, the  last  descendant  of  this  glorious  house,  Conradin,  the 
young,  the  brave,  the  beautiful;  Conradin,  the  lover  and 
the  poet  of  love ;'  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  king  of  Sicily, 
should  lay  down  his  head  upon  a  scaflbld  in  his  own  capital, 
beneath  the  axe  of  the  Frenchman  ! 

Freydank'^s  poem  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  a  different  subject.  The  court,  the  camp,  the  mo- 
nastery, the  guard-house,  all  send  their  representatives  to  the 
meeting  of  various  cl&sses  and  characters  which  he  describes : 
even  the  Virtues  and  Vices  have  their  place,  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  theology  testifies  to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  the 
writer.  As  we  mean  to  give  our  readers  a  few  pungent  couplets 
respecting  Rome,  we  hasten  to  assure  them  that  the  work  con- 
tains a  bitter  chapter  against  Heretics,  be  they  Jews,  or  the 
still  more  hated  sects  of  Catharists,  Albigenses,  and  the  like ; 
and  that  almost  the  only  culpable  weakness  of  his  time  in 
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which  Freydank  shares,  is  the  barbarous  triumph  which  he 
expresses  in  narrating  the  sufferings  of  these  sectaries.  That 
he  was  sharp-sighted  enough  will,  we  think,  appear  from  the 
following  observation  respecting  astrcdogers : 

There's  many  a  man  in  stars  will  see. 
And  tell  what  wonders  there  there  be : 
Let  him  tell  me  a  nearer  thing, 
What  weeds  in  bis  own  garden  spring : 
If  this  he'll  tell  me  to  the  letter, 
In  that  I'll  trust  him  all  the  better ! 

This  prudence  of  the  13th  century  almost  cries  shame  upon 
the  15th.  Another  specimen  of  our  author  shall  be  his  re- 
marks upon  the  "  holy  men*"  of  his  time  : 

Of  many  a  man  'twas  told  to  me 
How  he  lived  in  great  sanctity, 
But  when  I  saw  him,  straight  I  knew 
He  was  a  man,  as  I  am  too  ! 

In  one  of  the  legends  respecting  Luther,  it  is  said  that 
going  to  Rome  an  enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  he  was  so 
shocked  with  what  he  saw  as  to  doubt,  and  finally  to  protest 
Freydank  observes  similarly : 

Who  sees  the  Romish  customs  right 

Believes  no  better  for  the  sight 

Romish  Saint  and  Romish  sway 

Are  scorned  alike  by  priest  and  lay  I 

Obedience,  ban»  and  curse,  the  same, 

All  men  break  and  feel  no  shame. 

God  grant  to  th'  general  good't  may  lead, 

But  bant  in  Rome  are  cheap  indeed ; 

And  whoso  wanteth  perjury, 

Good  penny-worths  in  Rome  finds  he! 

Ail  the  floods  of  treasure  rush  to  Rome,  says  Freydank, 
and  they  all  stay  there,  and  yet  the  place  is  never  fiill,  ^^ii  U 
^<  a  most  unhappy  hole  r  The  ancient  lords  of  Rome  have 
fallen : 

Where  are  they  now,  whose  once  Rome  was  7 

Within  their  palaces  grrows  grass ! 

Be  warned  ye  princes  hence,  and  know 

What  praise  ye'll  have  when  ye*re  laid  low  I 

Once  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  but  her  knavery 
and  sin  have  made  her  the  slave  of  all,  and  the  contempt  of  all ! 
As  to  the  Pope,  he  is  only  powerful  among  those  who  neither 
see  nor  know  him : 
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The  Pope  '■  a  very  God  on  earth. 
Yet  he's  the  Romans*  scorn  and  mirth ; 
In  Rome  the  Pope's  dominion  's  weak. 
Id  foreign  lands  his  might  go  seek ; 
His  court  would  waste  enough  appear. 
Had  he  not  foreign  fools  to  shear ! 

And  after  all  the  Pope  is  a  man,  and  a  sinful  man  to  boot : 

Now  if  hb  holiness  be  a  man, 
Nor  art  nor  power  prevent  it  can, 
But  that  in  man's  wise  he  must  live : 
He  may  a  good  example  g^ve. 
He  may  give  bad  example  too ! 
God  grant  he  still  the  best  may  do ! 
Who  says  the  Pope  can  do  no  wrong, 
Lies  in  his  throat !    The  Pope  is  strong. 
And  being  strong,  why,'  if  he  will, 
He  has  power  enough  to  do  all  ill  I 

Bepentance  is  necessary  to  salvation;  the  Pope  can  no 
do^bt  absolve  a  penitent,  but  he  can  do  no  more ;  that  is,  he 
can  accept  his  repentance,  and  having  warned  him  to  make 
restitution  where  he  hath  done  wrong,  the  Pope  may  console 
him  by  remitting  his  sin :  but. 

There's  none  our  sin  hath  power  to  shrive, 

Save  only  God !    Towards  him  we'll  strive ! 

It  well  becomes  the  ass's  grace, 

The  ox's  trespass  to  efbce  t 

And  fools  such  absolution  praise. 

As  one  fool  o'er  another  says. 

The  Pope  cannot  release  me  from  a  bond,  or  debt  even ; 
how  can  he  unconditionally  clear  me  from  such  weightier 
bondsy  as  those  of  my  sin  ? 

Could  but  the  Pope  once  set  me  free 

From  my  own  debts,  security 

Or  surety  would  I  seek  no  other, 

But  stick  to  him,  as  to  my  brother ! 

The  Pope  would  have  a  pleasant  right. 

Without  repentance,  sins  to  quite. 

But  then  all  Christendom  should  stone 

His  holiness,  if  one  alone,    * 

One  single  Christian  mother's  son 

In  Hell  he  left  to  be  undone ! 

Saint  Peter  took  a  different  course  from  that  followed  by 
Saint  Peter's  vicar : 

Once  to  a  place  St.  Peter  came, 
Where  asked  for  alms  a  beggar  lame  : 
Now  hear  ye  what  St  Peter  said, 
When  there  he  saw  the  sick  man  laid ; 
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*  Silver  tnd  gold  are  strange  to  me, 

*  But  what  1  have  that  give  I  thee : ' 
And  that  at  once  he  gave  to  him  ; 

'  Stand  upi  be  whole  of  life  and  limb ! ' 
If  thus  the  Pope  his  treasure  spent. 
All  Christendom  were  well  content 

#  •  •  #  # 

St.  Peter  was  a  man  indeed, 
And  God  him  bade  his  sheep  to  feed. 
His  sheep  he  did  not  bid  him  shear. 
But  shearing's  all  that 's  practised  here. 

•  #  •  #  # 

To  Rome  there  never  came  the  net 
With  which  St.  Peter  fish  would  get ; 
For  Peter's  tackle  no  one  cares, 
The  holy  Roman  net  ensnares 
Silver  and  gold,  and  realm  and  city  : 
St.  Peter  was  not  half  so  witty. 

In  a  similar  tone,  with  as  much  bitterness,  and  as  much 
wit,  Freydank^s  contemporary,  ReinmarTon  Zweter  (Min  S.  2, 
148)i  says :  ^^  If  all  this  can  take  place  in  Grod'^s  name,  St.  Peter 
*^  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  that  it  was  not  the  fiashion 
**  in  his  time.'' 

We  cannot  spare  time  to  pursue  Freydank  and  his  views  of 
the  Papacy  any  further,  any  more  than  his  account  of  Acre 
and  the  proceedings  in  Syria:  but  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said 
respecting  the  work  in  general.     It  appears  to  be  a  complex  of 
philosophy,  moral  and  natural,  and  of  theology  ^uch  as  a  layman 
could  master.  Its  53  chapters  are  almost  unconnected,  and  have 
no  regular  order ;  those  of  Crod,  of  the  Ave  Maria,  of  the  mas^ 
of  the  soul  of  man,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Heretics,  of  Usury,  come 
as  properly  into  the  collection  as  the  chapters  on  pride,  service, 
wealth,  habits  of  animals,  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Acre,  the  two 
swords,  and   Antichrist.    But  under  each  of  these  various 
heads  the  author  collects  all  that  refers  to  the  particular  subject 
of  it,  and  consequently  his  work  abounds  not  less  in  shrewd 
remarks  of  his  own,  than  in  popular  proverbs  and  traditional 
expressions  which  can  be  traced  through  hundreds  of  books  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  really  seem  to  belong  to,  and  form 
part  of,  the  mass  of  hoarded  wisdom,  among  the  nations  of  the 
North.     A  portion  of  these  expressions  has  been  collected 
and  traced  by  the  editor  among  the  introductory  matter  to  his 
book.     And  to  that  learned  individual  it  now  only  remaiqs 
that  we  should  pay  our  tribute  of  approval  and  congratulation. 
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far  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  task  of  forming, 
illustrating,  and  annotating  his  text ;  from  the  immense  mass 
of  MSS.  of  all  dates,  and  of  verj  different  comparative  value, 
William  Grimm  has  composed  this  complete,  and  to  us  most 
aadsfactorj  text  of  his  author  :  an  appendix  at  the  end  contains 
every  various  reading  :  the  preface  and  introduction  enter 
deeply  into  the  historical,  philosophical,  biographical,  and 
bibliogn^hical  matters  connected  with  the  wcnrk,  and  a  copious 
body  of  notes  serves  to  explain  some  difficulties  in  the  language 
and  the  thoughts. 


Article  III. 

Histmre  Politique  et  MilUaire  de  la  Rivdution  Polonaise 

pendant  les  Annies  18S0  et  1831.    Par  RicAard  Olton 

Spazier.     Paris:  1884. 
La  Pologne.    Precis  Historique,  Politique  et  Militaire,  de 

sa  Involution.     Par  Le  Comte  Roman  Soltyk.     Paris : 

1883. 
La  Gtierre  de  la  Pologne  en  1881.    Par  Marie  Brzozowski. 

Lopzig:  1888. 
The  People  of  Russia  and  the  Policy  of  England.   London : 

1886. 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of 

Poland.    London:  1886. 
MSS.  Papers  of  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of 

Poland. 

The  rising  of  Warsaw  in  1880,  may  be  attributed  to  a 
fervent  feeling  of  patriotism,  which  calculated  neither  the 
chances  of  success  nor  the  consequences  of  disaster,  rather 
than  to  any  well-digested  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Rusman 
despotism,  or  the  establishment  of  Polish  liberty.  Undoubtedly, 
the  bitter  sense  of  wrong  occasioned  by  the  repeated  violations 
of  the  constitutional  charter — the  reign  of  terror  and  persecu- 
tion which  marked  the  government  of  the  ferocious  Constan- 
tine — the  recent  examples  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  con- 
quest achieved  by  their  people  of  political  freedom — roused  the 
Numbering  energies  al  the  country,  and  kindled  that  inextin- 
guishable love  of  national  independence,  which  the  recollections 
c^  ten  centuries  have  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  ot  every 
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Pole.  But  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  constitudonal 
liberty,  and  the  sympathy  naturally  excited  by  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  ftiends  of  freedom  elsewhere,  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Poles  was  the  emancipation  of  their  native  land.  They 
did  not  combat  to  establish  an  abstract  principle,  or  to  maintain 
a  fanciful  theory  of  goyemment.  They  took  up  arms  to  resent 
injuries  which  had  become  unsupportable,  and  to  restore,  if 
possible,  their  country  to  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  The 
revolution  thus  commenced  by  a  few,  soon  became  a  national 
contest  against  a  foreign  oppressor — ^it  was  in  the  hearts  of  all 
before  it  was  in  the  heads  of  any — and  it  was  emphatically  a 
continuation  of  the  immortal  struggle  in  which  Kosciusko  and 
PoNiATowsKi  fought  and  bled. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  some  pupils  of  the  university 
assembled  at  a  soir^  in  Warsaw,  gave  several  toasts  in  honour 
of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
The  warm-hearted  youths  drank,  with  especial  enthusiasm,  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  The  spies*  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  were  not  slow  in  bringing  him  intelligence  of  the 
heinous  offence.  A  commission  was  forthwith  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  to  punish  the  delinquents ;  but  whether 
sensible  of  the  ridiculous  task  imposed  upon  them,  or  touched 
by  some  unwonted  feeling  of  humanity,  the  Russian  commis- 
sioners made  a  vague  and  inconclusive  report  upon  which  Con- 
stantine found  it  impossible  to  act.  Two  field  officers  were 
then  charged  with  a  second  investigation,  but  the  result  was 
again  unsatisfactory.  Constantine  who  cherished  a  cowardly 
and  unmanly  hatred  of  the  Students  of  the  univernty  and  of 
the  military  sdiools,  then,  of  his  own  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  reports  which  in  fact  amounted  to  an  acquittal,  ordered 
a  severe  and  degrading  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  young  men,  and  threw  others  into  prison. 

That  dread  of  anarchy,  which  urges  a  people  to  bear  much 
before  it  trusts  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  a  revolution^  bad 
hitherto  rendered  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  apparently 
apathetic  and  immovable,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  heaped 
upon  it  by  the  Muscovite  authorities.      But  for  an  alleged 


•  The  Grand  Duke  employed  so  many  spies,  that  their  salaries  amounted  to 
6000  Polish  florins,  or  about  150/.  sterling,  a  day. 
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arime,  whk^  at  the  utmost  was  an  indiscretion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  evinced  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  patriotism, 
to  see  the  high^irited  youths  of  the  university — the  very 
pride  and  bloom  of  the  land — ^lashed  like  condemned  felons,  or 
conagned  to  the  dungeon  of  the  criminal, — galled  the  public 
mind  past  aidurance.  The  brimming  cup  of  bitterness  over- 
flowed, and  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  S9th  of  November  1830,  that 
some  Students  of  the  military  schools  and  of  the  university, 
with  a  few  dvilians,  proceeded  by  different  paths  to  the  Park  of 
Lazienki,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  adjoining  thickets 
near  the  bridge  of  Sobieski.  The  statue  of  the  deliverer  of 
Vienna  and  of  Christendom,  which  adorned  the  bridge,  seemed 
to  preside  over  their  enterprise,  and  they  waited  with  throbbing 
hearts  for  the  appointed  time.  An  accidental  circumstance 
caused  some  delay,  but  at  length  the  blaze  of  the  brewery,  the 
ngnal  agreed  upon,  burst  through  the  surrounding  darkness 
and  became  distinctly  visible.  Peter  Wysocki,  one  of  the  con- 
federates, immediately  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  Polish 
Ensigns  were  listening  to  their  evening  lecture,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Poles !  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck — this  night  we  van- 
**  quish  or  die  r  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Ensigns  who 
were  present,  only  seven  were  in  the  secret  of  the  intended 
insurrection — ^but  the  appeal  was  understood  by  all,  and  in  one 
enthusiastic  shout  the  cry  of  ^^  to  arms,^  burst  from  the  meeting. 
Lieutenant  Nyko  their  lecturer  headed  the  Ensigns.  The 
civilians  being  unarmed,  provided  themselves  with  weapons 
at  the  Uusnan  school  of  Ensigns,  who  consented  to  remain 
neutral.  The  confederates  then  separated  into  two  parties. 
A  few  Students  of  the  university,  with  some  Ensigns  (in  all 
twelve  in  number),  proceeded  from  the  bridge  of  Sobieski 
to  the  Palace  of  Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Constantine, 
while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  endeavoured,  by  an  attack  on  the  Russian  barracks 
situated  in  the  Park  of  Lazienki,  and  between  that  place  and 
Warsaw,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  troops  from  the  party  at 
the  Palace.  The  shots  fired  by  the  confederates  at  different 
places,  as  signals  for  the  double  attack  on  the  Palace  and  on  the 
barracks — ^the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  doubt  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  numl)er  of  the  assailants  and  the  extent  of  the 
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insurrection— excited  a  general  feeling  of  alarm,  which  was  soon 
increased  by  the  heavy  firing  of  the  troops,  the  less  regular 
musketry  of  the  Poles,  and  the  shouts  of  the  excited  Students 
and  En^gns.  While  columns  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  might  be  seen  gathering  in  the  gloom, 
and  hastening  to  form  themselves  in  dense  and  regular  masses 
under  their  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  of  twelve  which  had  proceeded 
towards  the  Palace,  soon  reached  its  destination.  The  senti- 
nels, struck  by  terror  or  secredy  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Poles,  offered  no  resistance,  and  with  the  cry  of  **  Nabielak*** 
— "  Death  to  the  Tyrant,''  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  passed, 
the  confederates  penetrated  into  the  court-yard,  and  forcing  the 
doors  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  found  themselves 
within  the  very  lair  of  their  mortal  enemy,  who  at  this  hour 
according  to  his  custom  was  asleep.  The  Russian  general 
Gendre  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  youthful 
confederates,  but  he  was  borne  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  killed.  Lubowidzki  the  Vice  President  of  Warsaw  who 
joined  him,  was  severely  wounded.  It  is  probable  that  Con- 
stantine  would  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  the  just  indig- 
nation and  excited  passions  of  the  young  men,  in  whose  power 
he  might  now  be  considered,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those 
accidents*!",  which  we  can  hardly  lament,  as  it  perhaps  saved  the 
confederates  from  the  reproach  of  inflicting  a  summary  though 
well-earned  punishment  on  their  tyrant. 

It  was  the  Grand  Duke's  custom  to  sleep  with  a  valet  in 
waiting  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  such  was  the  severity 
exercised  by  him  even  towards  his  domestic  attendants,  that 
the  person  who  filled  this  post  was  never  permitted,  under  pain 
of  immediate  punishment,  to  enter  his  sleeping  apartment 
unul  summoned  by  an  appointed  signal.  The  valet  was  in 
attendance  when  the  Students  broke  into  the  Palace  and  heard 
the  tumultuous  attack  ;  but  the  force  of  habit  and  the  dread 
of  the  knout  prevailed  over  his  sense  of  duty  or  supposed 
affection  towards  hii  master.     He  did  not  awake  the  Grand 

•  "  Nabielak/'  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  party. 

t  This  statement,  we  are  aware,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  any  of  the 
published  accounts,  but  our  authority  is  a  distinguished  Polish  officer  at  that 
time  on  the  Grand  Duke's  Stafil 
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Duke.  Yet  dreading  the  danger  of  the  affray  which  seemed 
rapidly  approaching,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  chamber  in 
which  his  master  slept,  and  hurried  down  a  steep  and  retired 
ffigfat  of  stairs,  which  communicated  with  the  Duchesses  apart- 
ments in  the  wing  of  the  Palace.  The  impetuous  Students 
in  their  search  for  the  Grand  Duke,  passed  the  door  which 
the  valet  had  just  abandoned,  and  rushed  down  the  same 
stairs  into  the  court-yard  below  ;  but  ignorant  of  the  interior 
of  the  Palace,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  room  in  which  the 
obgect  of  their  search  and  of  their  vengeance  lay  concealed, 
they  were  foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  him. 

Finding  a  longer  stay  at  Belvedere  with  their  limited  num- 
bers too  hazardous  an  experiment — a  detachment  of  Russian 
cavalry  having  been  actually  sent  to  cut  off  their  retreat— the 
youthful  band  rejoined  their  comrades  at  the  Bridge  of  Sobieski. 
These  in  the  meantime  had  augmented  their  ranks  to  about 
two  hundred,  by  caUing  on  the  SchocJ  of  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  to  join  them.  The  call  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  bar* 
racks  of  the  Russian  lancers  of  the  guard,  who  were  thrown 
into  a  confusion  from  which  they  did  not  recover,  till  a  r^- 
ment  of  hussars  and  another  of  cuirassiers  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  confederates  now  found  themselves  in  an  open 
and  exposed  situation,  in  front  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
who  threatened  them  with  an  immediate  attack,  and  who  every 
moment  expected  further  reinforcements.  They  were  obliged 
therefore  to  seek  a  more  favourable  position,  and  retreated 
deeper  into  the  Park  of  Lazienki. 

This  Park  extends  from  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  Palace  Belvedere  to  the  Vistula.  As  it  approaches  the 
river  it  assumes  a  broken  and  marshy  diaracter.  It  is  inter- 
sected at  intervals  with  reservoirs  of  water,  canals  (over  one  of 
which  the  Bridge  of  Sobieski  is  built)  communicating  with  the 
Vistula,  and  it  is  also  covered  with  plantations  and  trees  of 
a  large  growth.  No  place  could  be  better  adapted  for  the 
operations  of  a  body  of  infantry  opposing  an  attack  of  cavalry, 
and  the  Enugns,  in  selecting  it,  proved  that  the  instructions  of 
their  lecturer  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  them.  Pro- 
tecting themselves  as  much  as  possible  by  the  entangled  nature 
of  the  ground  and  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they 
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hastily  formed  their  small  force  into  a  hollow  square,  and  i 
lutely  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Russian  guards.  They  did 
not  wait  long.  The  cuirassiers  immediately  charged  in  columns  ; 
but  the  front  line  of  the  students  received  the  troopers  od 
their  bayonets,  while  the  rear  ranks  poured  in  a  destructive 
volley,  which  speedily  emptied  fifty  saddles  of  their  riders. 
Surprised  by  the  steady  resistance  they  encountered — ^perplexed 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  and  the  darkness  of  the 
nights— dismayed  by  the  unwonted  shout  of  "  Niech  Zyie 
**  Polska^  "  Poland  for  ever,''  which,  within  the  very  precincts 
of  the  palace,  rose  high  and  loud  over  the  din  of  the  combat — 
the  soldiers  wavered — fell  into  disorder — and  eventually  fled 
to  their  barracks. 

The  confederates  now  moved  towards  Warsaw.  They  were 
encountered  at  Uyasdow  on  their  road  to  the  Capital  by  the 
regiment  of  lancers ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  Warsaw,  in 
a  quarter  of  the  town,  which  from  being  recently  built 
bears  the  name  of  the  **  New  World,''  by  the  hussars. 
Still  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  enemy  as  to  their  numbers,  they  boldly 
attacked  and  dispersed  both  these  regiments  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  of  force.  The  troops  then  retreated 
towards  Belvedere  and  their  youthful  conquerors  entered 
Warsaw.  "  These  brilliant  actions,"  we  must  repeat  with 
M.  Brozozowski,  ^*  in  which  three  complete  regiments  of 
"  the  cavalry  of  the  guards  were  defeated  by  two  hundred 
*^  sub-ofiicers  and  students,  deserve  the  most  prominent  place 
**  in  the  annals  of  military  heroism.  They  also  gave  the 
**  Rus»ans  a  foretaste  of  the  war  which  was  about  to  com- 
**  mence,  and  an  earnest  of  what  Polish  valour  was  capable  of 
**  performing  in  the  sacred  cause  of  national  liberty." 

On  entering  the  Capital  of  their  country  after  the  events  of 
which  we  have  given  but  a  feeble  sketch,  the  confederates 
were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  difiiculty  of  their  position. 
The  danger  which  hung  over  them  was  imminent,  and  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  attached  to  their  proceedings  were 
painfully  apparent.  They  were  isolated  as  it  were  from  society. 
On  the  one  hand  they  had  ofiended  their  Muscovite  rulers 
past  all  hope  of  forgiveness.  On  the  other  their  countrymen 
bad  not  openly  joined  them.      The  contrast  too  between  the 
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events  in  which  they  had  just  been  busy  actors^  and  the  scenes 
thej  now  beheld,  was  very  striking.  An  hour  had  not  elapsed 
since  they  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Russian 
guards.  The  ringing  of  the  arms  of  the  cuirassiers — the 
heavy  tread  of  their  horses  as  they  rushed  to  the  charge— the 
diouts  and  the  firing  of  their  own  party — still  seemed  present 
with  the  minuteness  of  reality.  But  all  before  them  bore  the 
character  of  peace  and  of  repose.  Several  of  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility  and  wealthier  classes  were  lighted  for  evening 
soirees — the  theatres  were  open,  and  crowded — ^the  trader 
was  closing  his  shop  for  the  night,  and  the  lower  orders 
plied  with  wonted  industry  the  thousand  occupations,  which 
mark  the  humbler  citizen  of  a  large  and  populous  community. 
A  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  their  houses 
and  waited  with  anxiety  the  course  of  events.  They  were 
either  in  the  confidence  of  the  confederates,  or  from  living  in 
the  quarter  of  the  city  nearest  to  the  Palace,  were  alarmed 
by  the  unusual  appearance  of  fires  in  the  horizon,  the  drop- 
ping shots  in  the  distance,  and  the  less  equivocal  sounds  of 
a  hostile  encounter  as  the  combatants  approached. 

It  was  absolutely  and  urgently  necessary  to  dispel  the  apathy 
which  thus  prevailed  throughout  Warsaw.  To  accomplish  this 
the  confederates  dispersed  themselves  in  every  direction,  with 
the  cry  of  "  to  arms" — "  to  arms !""  One  rushed  into  the 
"  Theatre  des  Varietes"^  and  exclaimed,  "  Poles !  ye  amuse 
**  yourselves  while  the  Russians  massacre  your  brethren!" 
another  immediately  followed,  crying  '^  Men  to  arms — to 
**  arms" — "  the  women  to  their  homes ! "  The  play-house  was 
abandoned  immediately.  The  alarm  spread  in  every  direction. 
Groups  of  people  soon  appeared  in  the  streets  looking  and 
asking  for  arms.  They  were  directed  to  the  arsenal.  It  was 
attacked  and  taken.  Its  contents,  upwards  of  80,000  stand  of 
arms,  were  distributed  among  the  inhabitants*.  The  people 
thus  armed  directed  their  course  to  the  state  prison  of  the 
Carmelites — the  Polish  Bastille — where  many  languished  for 
alleged  political  crimes.     Its  inmates  were  soon  released,  and 


*  The  Rnasiaot  subsequently  made  an  attempt  to  retake  the  atsenal  with  a 
nfinent  of  gnards,  but  it  was  repulsed  with  some  loss. 
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the  victims  of  Constantine^s  tyranny,  who  for  months  bad 
suffered  confinement,  privation,  and  torture,  again  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

The  Polish  troops  compodng  the  garrison  of  Warsaw^ 
were  as  little  prepared  as  the  citizens  for  the  momentous  events 
of  that  night  The  intended  insurrection  was  known  only  to 
some  lieutenants,  and  other  sub-officers,  who  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise  much  personal  influence  over  their  regiments. 
An  appeal  therefore  was  made  to  the  national  feelings  of 
the  army.  Such  an  appeal  had  ever  been  successful  when' 
addressed  to  Polish  troops,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  made  in  vain.  The  4th  regilnent  of  the  line  was  the 
first  that  declared  in  favour  of  the  national  cause.  It  had 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  and  praises  of  the  Grand 
Duke  by  its  high  discipline  and  military  bearing,  and  it  now 
added  another  claim  to  his  admiration  —  that  of  devoted 
patriotism.  The  example  it  set  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  corps  of  flying  artillery,  with  their  battery  of  field-pieces. 
A  large  portion  of  the  grenadiers,  and  a  battalion  of  sappers 
and  miners  were  not  slow  to  follow ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
officers  seemed  to  hesitate  or  to  distrust  their  men,  the 
soldiers  exclaimed,  "  We  care  not  for  consequences  — 
**  lead  us,  if  you  please— if  not,  we  join  our  countrymen 
^  without  you.^  Many  obnoxious  officers  fell  in  the  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  which  ensued.  Amongst  them  was  Genera! 
Hauke,  Minister  of  War,  a  ready  tool  of  Constantine^s  capri- 
cious will ;  and  the  hateful  General  Blomer,  who  fell  pierced 
with  eighteen  bullets.  The  Russian  General  Sass  the  chief 
of  the  Secret  Police,  and  several  of  the  detested  Corps  of 
Spies,  were  also  killed  in  the  partial  encounters  which  took 
place.  Unfortunately  many  meritorious  and  honourable  men 
were  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

Several  Polish  officers  of  distinction,  influenced  by  a  high 
and  chivalrous  but  exaggerated  feeling  of  honour,  considered 
that  their  military  reputation  would  be  tarnished,  if  they 
joined  thrir  countrymen  in  disregard  of  their  oath  of  alle«. 
giance  to  the  Muscovite  Government — to  that  government 
l^hich  had  violated  every  principle  of  honour  and  good  faith 
in  its  intercourse  with  the  Poles.    The  able  generals  Trem- 
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bicki  and  Siemiontkowski,  and  the  well-known  patriot 
Potocki,  fell  victims  to  this  overstrained  sense  of  duty.  The 
latter  was  implored  by  the  confederates  on  their  knees. to  join 
diem,  but  he  was  inexorable;  and  it  became  impossible  to 
save  him  from  the  fate  which  overtook  those  who  adhered  to 
the  Russians.  Deplorable  as  these  losses  were,  it  must  be 
remarked  thia  no  revolution  of  equal  extent  and  importance, 
was  ever  accomplished  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Of  the  Rus- 
nans  not  more  Uian  ninety  were  killed ;  and  although  several 
of  the  Poles  were  wounded,  none  had  fallen  on  the  patriotic  side. 

The  night  appeared  long,  and  until  the  morning  dawned 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  confederates  alternately  prevailed. 
They  felt,  however,  that  the  enemy  had  been  vanquished,  and 
a  calm  and  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  had 
already  supersede  the  exdtement  and  enthuaasm  of  the  first 
hours  of  action.  When  day  at  last  appeared,  it  found  the 
Poles  and  Russians  standing  to  their  arms  and  facing  each 
other — the  Poles  in  possession  oi  the  Ca[ntal  of  their  country— » 
the  Polish  eagle  flying  on  the  ramparts^<^*and  the  Rusnans  but 
a  short  distance  from  its  predncts. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  ua  to  describe  or  discusa  the 
arrangements  made  to  carry  on  the  provisional  government,  nor 
can  we  do  more  than  lament  the  grievous  error  committed  in 
retaining  any  of  the  members  of  the  Russian  administration  in 
office.  For  the  details  of  these  proceedings  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  people  seemed  to  care  but  little  about  the  govern* 
ment.  Th^  paraded  the  streeta  in  armed  groups,  anxiously, 
and  as  it  were  instinctively,  inquiring  who  was  to  be  the  com. 
mander  of  the  army,  for  on  him  it  was  evident  the  destinies  of 
Poland  depended.  General  Pac*  consented  to  take  the  com- 
mand till  General  Cblopicki,  the  superiority  of  whose  mUitary 
talents  was  acknowledged,  should  have  been  prevailed  to  accept 
the  arduous  post.  Pursuant  to  orders  issued  by  the  municipality 
of  Warsaw  the  National  Guard  was  organised.  The  Students 
of  the  univernty  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  corps  called 

*  General  Pao  died  last  year  at  Smyrna.  Hit  immense  estates  have  been  con* 
atcated  and  given  to  Russian  generals.  His  only  daughter  is  in  a  convent  at 
Home. 
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the  Honorary  Guard,  of  which  Dr.  Szyrnia*,  the  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  was  elected  commander. 

At  a  time  when  the  police  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  Honorary 
Guard  rendered  important  services  in  maintaining  public  order. 
Warsaw  was  indebted  to  these  noble  and  enthu^astic  youths, 
for  its  tranquillity  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution. 
When  necessary  they  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  people, 
and  in  some  instances  disarmed  them.  In  the  performance 
of  these  duties  they  bivouacked  day  and  night  in  the  streets, 
and  sent  their  patroles  in  every  direction.  They  also  sent 
detachments  into  the  country,  and  estabhshed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  national  government  in  the  provincial  towns. 
By  their  exertions  the  Russian  eagles  were  everywhere  dis- 
placed, and  the  Polish  substituted  for  them.  The  military 
Students  began  the  revolution,  but  the  Students  of  the  univer- 
sity may  be  said  to  have  perfected  it.  Not  only  the  pupils  of 
the  university  of  Warsaw,  but  those  of  Cracow  and  other 
places,  with  their  masters  of  arts,  joined  the  Honorary  Guard. 
It  soon  mustered  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry, 
and  throughout  the  country  it  was  the  terror  of  the  anarchist, 
while  it  excited  the  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  the 
patriotic  and  well-disposed. 

The  Grand  Duke  soon  abandoned  all  intention  of  attacking 
Warsaw,  and  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Wierzbna,  at  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  Capital.  He  did  not,  however, 
so  readily  give  up  the  hope  of  quelling  the  insurrection,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  troops  dispersed  throughout  the 
provinces.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  Fortress  of  Mod- 
lin  surrendered  to  Colonel  Kicki  and  Count  Ladislas 
Zamoyski,  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  battalion  and  sixty  horse- 
men of  the  Honorary  Guard.  Its  Russian  garrison  laid  down 
their  arms;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  immense 


*  •  Dr.  Szyrma  was  a  Student  in  Edinburgh  in  1S21.  While  in  that  city,  he 
published,  in  English,  "  Letters,  Literary  and  Political,  on  Poland  and  other 
"  Sclavonic  nations."  On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  wrote  his  **  Reminiscences  of 
**  England  and  Scotland,"  in  Polish,  in  3  vols.  He  also  compiled  an  English 
and  Polish  Dictionary,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  English  amongst  his  countrymen.     He  is  now  a  refugee  in  England 
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stores  of  ammunition,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  cam- 
pugn  against  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  The 
Polish  general  Szembek,  amongst  the  first,  joined  the  national 
cause  from  the  provinces.  His  brigade  entered  Warsaw  sing. 
iDg  the  prohibited,  and  to  Russian  ears,  the  hateful  song  of 
**  Poland  is  not  lost^  Skrzynecki  with  his  regiment  came 
from  Pultusk,  and  news  were  daily  received  of  the  accession 
of  other  corps  to  the  national  banners. 

Constantine  now  plainly  perceived,  that  even  his  personal 
safety  depended  upon  opening  negociations  with  the  provisional 
government.  He  therefore  intimated  a  desire  to  hear  the 
wishes  and  complaints  of  the  Poles.  On  the  Snd  of  December, 
a  deputation  consisting  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  Prince  Lubecki, 
Count  Ostrowski,  and  Lelewel,  proceeded  to  the  Russian  camp. 

Pursuant  to  their  instructions  they  demanded, — 

Firsts — The  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
granted  in  the  year  1815,  and  afterwards  solemnly  sworn  to  by 
the  Emperor. 

Secondly, — The  inviolability  of  the  Polish  territory. 

Thirdly^ — The  withdrawal  of  the  Russo-Lithuanian  corps 
stationed  near  Bialystock  and  Brzesc. 

Fourthly^ — The  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  uniting  all  the  ancient  Polish  provinces 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  deputation  also  desired  to  know  whether  any  orders 
bad  been  sent  to  Russia  for  reinforcements. 

The  interview  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Princess  Lowicz, 
the  consort  of  Constantine,  took  part  in  the  discussions  which 
arose.  The  deputation  was  assured  that  no  orders  had  been 
sent  for  reinforcements;  but  the  very  mention  of  the  Con- 
stUutian  put  the  Grand  Duke  in  a  violent  rage,  and  he 
arrogantly  asked,  "  Who  shall  dare  to  interfere  between  my 
**  Brother  and  the  Constitution  ?"*  To  the  other  demands  he 
gave  evasive  replies ;  but  he  consented  to  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  promised  to  give  forty-eight  hours  notice, 
should  he  attack  Warsaw.  He  also  stated  his  intention  of 
mediating  with  his  Imperial  Brother  for  the  "Guilty.'' — "There 
"  are  no  guilty  amongst  us,'"  said  Ladislas  Ostrowski  leaning 
on  his  sabre,  and  the  deputation  departed.  On  the  following 
day  the  Grand  Duke  commenced  his  retreat,  passed  the  Vistula 
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at  Pulawy,  and  the  frontier  at  Wlodawa.     Frevioudy  to  hia 
departure  be  issued  the  following  proclamation  :— - 

**  I  grant  permission  to  the  Polish  troops,  who  remilned  faithful  to  the  last 
moment,  to  join  their  comrades.  I  am  setting  out  with  the  Imperial  troops  to 
the  capital,  and  I  hope,  from  Palish  good  fidth,  that  they  will  not  be  harassed  in 
their  progress  towards  the  frontiers.  I  likewise  recommend  the  puUic  establish' 
ments,  the  security  of  property  and  of  individuals,  to  the  protection  of  the  Fdiab 
nation,  and  by  so  doing  I  place  them  under  a  safeguard  the  most  sacred. 

(Signed)         "  Constantine.*' 

Some  discusnon  has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  Constantine  and  the  Kusttan  troops  to  depart.  These 
troops  amounted  to  8,000  men,  and  they  had  with  them 
twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon.  A  barbarous  and  subtle  enemy 
knew  well  how  to  appeal  to  the  romantic  feelings  of  honour 
which  influence  the  Poles  on  such  occanons ;  but  we  have  no 
beatation  in  condemning  the  provisional  government  for  per- 
mitting the  Grand  Duke  to  leave  Poland  with  this  force,  and 
we  conceive  that  the  law  of  nations  permitted,  as  public  justice 
and  common  prudence  demanded,  that  Constantine  and  his 
soldiers  should  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  all  events, 
the  Russian  troops  should  have  been  disarmed,  and  their  arms 
would  have  been  an  important  acquisition  for  the  national 
cause. 

That  every  constitutional  means  of  obtaining  redress  might 
be  exhausted,  Prince  Lubecki  and  Count  Jezierski  were  sent 
to  Petersburgh  to  submit  the  grievances  of  the  Poles  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  such  concessions  as  would 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  unnecessary.  The  terms  they  were 
directed  to  insist  upon,  were  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 
deputation  to  Constantine,  and  they  were  particularly  instructed 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
Polish  provinces. 

Envoys  were  also  sent  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
It  was  assumed  that  these  powers,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  would  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Poles ; 
and  the  interests  of  Europe  seemed  to  require  that  the  aggres- 
sive proceedings  of  Rus^a  should  be  checked.  From  the 
jusUce  of  the  two  German  courts — both  of  which  had  been 
principal  actors  in  the  infamous  partition  of  their  country — 
the  Poles  did  not  expect  njuch;  but  they  hoped  that  their 
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jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia  might  exercise  a  salu^ 
tary  influence  upon  their  policy.  They  were  deceived.  At 
Vienna  the  Court  was  favourably  disposed  towards  their  cause, 
but  Mettemich  was  opposed  to  it.  At  Berlin,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ministers  were  more  tractable,  but  the  King  and  the 
Court  were  slavishly  prostrate  before  Russia.  The  ambition  of 
the  Czar  and  the  spears  of  the  Cossacks  were  feared,  but  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  the  success  of  liberal  principles,  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  absolutists,  fraught  with  infinitely  greater 
danger. 

The  mission  to  France  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
armed  intervention.  The  French  government  professed  an 
inclination  to  interfere  if  England  would  co-operate,  but  Lord 
Palmerston  would  not  even  admit  the  Polish  envoy  in  Lon- 
don, the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  xiot  his  successor  the  venerable 
poet  Niemcewicz,  into  his  presence.  In  vain  did  General 
LaSsiyette  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Colonel 
Evans  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  raise  their  voices  in 
favour  of  Poland.  In  France,  a  narrow  and  a  selfish  system 
of  foreign  policy  already  commenced,  rendered  the  appeal  fruit- 
leas;  and  in  England,  those  public  men  who  fifteen  years 
before,  declared  that  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  nations 
were  involved  in  the  question  of  Polish  independence,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplications  of  this  gallant  people  struggling 
with  its  gigantic  enemy. 

As  bad  been  foreseen,  the  Emperor  Nicolas  refused  to 
recognise  the  deputation  or  to  negociate  with  <*  rebels,*^  as  he 
fidsely  denominated  the  Poles.  The  Prince  Lubecki  being 
admitted  in  his  private  capacity,  and  having  alluded  to  mea- 
sures of  conciliaUon  as  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  con- 
fidence, the  Emperor  abruptly  said,  **  I  will  send  the  Marshal 
•*  he  will  restore  quiet,*'  and  broke  up  the  conference*.  All 
their  efforts  to  n^ociate  having  failed,  the  Poles  felt  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  oppressor.  Even  under  these 
untoward  circumstances  their  dauntless  courage  did  not  forsake 
them.  They  seized  their  arms  and  prepared  for  the  unequal 
contest. 


*  "  Je  roulerai  la  Pologne,  et  je  passerai  le  Rhin,"  was,  at  this  time,  a 
favourite  saying  of  the  Autocrat  He  has  performed  the  first  part  of  the  threat 
—may  he  not  yet  accomplish  the  second  ? 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Diet  assembled.  No  new  elections 
preceded  its  meeting  and  none  were  deemed  necessary.  Its 
members  were  Poles  and  of  course  patriots.  Neither  the 
power  nor  the  corruption  of  Rusaa  had  been  able  to  taint  the 
character,  or  subdue  the  independence  of  the  Polish  represen- 
tative. Count  Ladislas  Ostrowski  was  unanimously  elected 
speaker  of  the  Diet,  and  supported  by  his  friends  took  his 
jrface  in  the  chair.  The  first  important  act  of  the  Diet  was  a 
declaration  of  the  national  character  of  the  revolution.  The 
second  the  establishment  of  a  Dictatorship.  General  Chlo- 
picki  was  named  Dictator,  but  this  power  was  not  confided  to 
him  without  restrictions.  A  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen 
jointly  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  was 
appointed  to  watch  his  conduct  with  the  right  to  require 
explanations,  and  in  extreme  cases  with  the  power  of  de- 
posing him.  In  the  general  exercise  of  his  functions,  full 
confidence  was,  however,  placed  in  the  Dictator;  his  duty 
being  in  fact  to  take  care,  "  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica 
**  capiat.*" 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  the  Diet  broke  up 
its  sittings*  and  the  Polish  senators  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
labour  at  the  fortifications  of  Praga.  The  example  did  not 
fail  to  produce  its  efiect  on  the  rest  of  the  population.  All 
classes  of  the  inhabitants — the  master  and  the  servant — the 
professor  and  his  pupils — Priests  and  Jews — the  aged  and  the 
young — might  be  seen  in  motley  groups  on  the  ramparts 
digging  side  by  side.  Patriotism  levelled  all  differences.  The 
distinctions  of  rank — the  prejudices  of  racp — ^the  conflict  of 
opinions  disappeared  under  its  influence.  Poland  exhibited 
the  picture  of  a  large  family  and  her  children  were  governed 
by  one  feeling. 

"  One  day,"  says  Dr.  Spazier,  "  an  assembly  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
women  imd  young  girls  were  seen  trayersing  the  streets  of  Warsaw  with  spades, 
singing  the  national  songs  of  their  country.  They  were  villagers  going  to 
labour  at  the  fortifications  of  Praga.  The  cort^  was  headed  by  a  virgin, 
dressed  in  white.  In  her  hands  she  bore  a  banner,  with  some  patriotic  lines 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  she  was  followed  by  the  principal  matrons  of  the  village. 
A  respectable  Polish  lady,  the  Countess  Zaleska,  and  her  grand-daughters, 
closed  the  train." 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  Dictator  Chlopicki,  whom  the  people  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  lo<jk  upon  as  the  future  liberator  of 
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bis  oouDtry,  when  this  extraordinary  individual  tendered  his 
resignation — an  act  which  was  not  only  considered  a  public 
calamity,  but  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  appeared 
almost  tantamount  to  treachery.  The  only  explanation  given 
<rf  this  proceeding,  was  the  expectation  the  Dictator  had  enter- 
tained of  the  negociations  with  Nicolas  being  successful,  and  the 
fastidious  sense  of  military  honour,  which  urged  him  not  to  vio- 
late his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  when  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  these  negociations  had  failed.  Yet  after  resigning 
the  supreme  command,  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Russians,  and  by  his  advice  was  instrumental  in  destroying 
thousands  of  the  Emperor^s  troops  ! 

In  this  emergency  the  Diet  immediately  assembled.  Its 
first  step  was  the  formation  of  a  new  Provisional  Government 
<rf  five  members.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  elected 
President,  and  the  other  members  were  Vincent  Niemojowski*, 
Morawski,  Barzykowski,  and  LeleweL  Prince  Michael  Rad- 
liwil  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Chlopicki,  after 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  support  him  with  his  military 
experience  and  advice. 

Both  sides  now  prepared  for  action. 

The  Russian  army  brought  into  the  field  against  the  Poles, 
under  Marshal  Diebitch,  was  composed  of  the  following 
troops^*: — 

In&ntry,  98  battalions,  of  760  men  each 72,750 

Caralry,  157  squadrons,  of  150  men  each    S3,550 

ArtiUery,  896  field  pieces  and  battering  cannon,  \  ^^20 

20  artillerymen  to  each  gun i 

Cossacks,  1 1  regiments,  of  400  men  each 4,400 

Reserve,    commissariat,  waggon   train,    hospital,!  2  000 

ttafi)  &C.  &c    / 

110,620 

Captain  Frankland  estimated  the  total  of  Diebitch's  army 
at  180,000  men  J.  The  Russians  themselves  at  200,000, 
as  they  always  exaggerate  the  number  of  their  troops  at  the 
commencement  of  a  campaign.     After  the  several  defeats  they 


•  Niemojowski  died  last  year  at  Moscow,  on  his  road  to  Siberia  as  un  Exile. 

t  Sohyk,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  260-272. 

\  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Swedon,  in  1830  and  18Ji. 
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experienced  in  Poland,  they  reduced  the  number  below  the 
Polish  estimate. 

To  oppose  this  force  the  Poles  aBsembled  the  fbttowitig 
troops :— • 

Infantry,  13  regiments,  with  four  battalions,  of  800) 

men  in  each  regiment /      **»®"" 

Cavalry,  nine  regiments,  with  five  squadrons,  of  200  ^ 
men  in  each  regiment,  and  two  squadrons  o(\       9,400 

carabineers J 

Artillery,  126  field-pieces,  with  20  artillerymen)        ,  ..^ 

to  each  gun /        ^'*^" 

Reserve,  commissariat,  waggon  train,  &c.    1,000 

New  levies  of  infentry    2,506 

Tliree  battalions  of  riflemen,  and  light  cavalry    ....       1,500 

58,520 

The  effective  strength  of  the. Polish  army,  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Russians,  at  no  time,  however,  exceeded 
44,000  men*.  Upwards  of  14,000  having  been  stationed  in 
the  provinces,  or  employed  to  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Modlin 
and  Zamosc. 

The  whole  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Ebgdom  now  swarmed 
with  Russian  Troops.  On  the  6th  of  February  1881,  Prince 
Sjwchowskoy  entered  the  Palatinate  of  Augustowo,  General 
Kreutz  that  of  Lublin,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  fol- 
lowed in  eight  divinons^.  all  advancing  on  Knee  of  march 
which  converged  towards  Warsaw  as  a  common  centre.  Prince 
Radziwil  and  Chlopicki  felt  that  to  endeavour  to  cover  so 
extensive  a  frontier,  with  so  small  an  army  as  the  Polish,  would, 
by  dispersing  their  force,  ^sure  immediate  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion. Warsaw,  therefore,  with  its  Vistula,  its  fortifications, 
and  its  surrounding  plmns,  was  chosen  as  the  place  where  the 
chief  struggle  was  to  be  made. 

With  reference  lo  this  plan,  the  whole  of  the  active  army  was 
divided  into  four  principal  divi»ons  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Eruxowiecki,  Zymirski,  Skrztnecki,  and 
SzEMBEK.  The  cavalry  under  Weissenhof  was  divided 
into  three  divisions. 

*  The  Poles  could  have  brought  an  army  four  times  as  numerous  into  the 
field,  but  arms  not  men  were  wanting.  They  never  had  more  than  60,000 
muskets  I  yet  one  immense  room  in  the  Tower  of  London,  we  are  told  by  a 
recent  writer,  contains  209,000,  "  most  tastefully  and  conveniently  arranged, 
*<  and  in  perfect  order."  Would  that  half  the  contents  of  that  room  had  been 
transferred  to  Poland! 
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The  divi^on  of  Krukowiecki  amounted  to  10,000  men  and 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Polish  anny.  It  was  opposed  to  a 
Russian  diviaon  under  Prince  Szachowskoy^  and  Manderstein. 
The  second  division  under  Zymirski,  of  8000  men^and  the  third 
division  under  Skrzynecki,  oi  9000  men,  constituted  the  centre, 
and  faced  the  centre  oS.  the  Russian  army  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Diebitch,  supported  by  Generals  Rosen,  Pahlen, 
and  Whit.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  led  the  Russian  re- 
serve of  25,000  men.  In  the  rear  of  the  Polish  centre,  the  fourth 
division  under  Szembek,  amounting  to  9000  men,  formed  a 
reserve.  Its  head  quarters  were  not  further  advanced  than 
Okuniew,  at  three  Polish  miles  (about  fifteen  English)  from 
Warsaw.  General  Dwernicki,  with  a  corps  of  7000  men  on 
the  right  wing,  had  the  Russian  Generals  Geismar  and  Kreutz 
in  bis  front.  These  dispositions  being  completed,  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  army  being  cut  off  from 
the  Capital^  and  General  Szembek  had  orders  to  reinforce  the 
weaker  points  in  case  of  need. 

The  first  shot  fired  was  on  the  river  Liwiec,  the  passage  of 
whidi  was  diqiuted  by  a  single  Polish  battalion  with  two  field 
pieces  for  a  whole  day,  though  attacked  by  a  Russian  corps 
with  twelve  cannon.  The  enemy  then  seemed  to  overrun 
the  kingdom  like  a  deluge,  and  General  Kreutz,  after  crossing 
the  Vistula  near  Pulawy,  pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  as 
Radom.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Dwernicki  at  the  head  of 
his  corps  with  ox  pieces  of  cannon,  surprised  and  routed  the 
Russians  at  Stoczek,  with  a  loss  of  eleven  cannon,  600  killed, 
and  £30  prisoners.  The  Poles  suffered  comparatively  but 
little.  This  brilliant  and  successful  action  diffused  a  feeling  of 
confidence  throughout  the  Polish  army,  as  the  victory  was 
gained  over  Geismar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals 
of  the  Turkish  war. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  Polish  army  on  Warsaw,  in  pursu^ 
ance  of  the  general  plan  of  operations,  several  engagements  took 
place  which  reflected  honour  on  the  Polish  arms.  The  chief 
were  the  actions  at  Dobbb,  Okuniew,  and  Wawr,  and  of  these 
the  most  important  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  February,  in 
the  celebrated  Alder-Wood.  The  possession  of  this  wood  was 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  great,  and 
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»everat  of  the  Russian  regiments  were  reduced  to  single  batta- 
lions. The  Poles  remained  masters  of  the  ground,  and  tbe 
Alder- Wood*  was  occupied  by  the  centre  ci  the  Polish  annj. 

The  enemy  was  now  within  sight  of  Warsaw,  and  from  the 
elevated  ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  position  of 
either  army  could  be  distinctly  traced.  At  the  termination  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
Capital,  the  Polish  army  lay  encamped  —  its  centre  over- 
shadowed by  the  celebrated  Alder- Wood — while  the  Rusdan 
tents  were  seen  in  the  distance,  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  an 
extensive  pine  forest,  which  partly  concealed  their  force. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  the  Russians  were 
ranged  in  double  lines  along  the  edge  of  this  forest.  Count 
Pahlen  commanded  the  right  wing  and  General  Rosen  the 
left  of  their  army.  A  numerous  cavalry  under  General  Witt 
occupied  the  hills  and  plains  towards  the  village  of  Zombki, 
reaching  as  far  as  Prince  Szachowskoy's  corps,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  junction  with  Diebitch.  The  reserve  under 
Constantine  had  not  yet  reached  the  main  body.  The  ele- 
vated site  on  which  the  Russian  army  stood,  made  its  position 
in  some  respects  an  advantageous  one ;  but  the  marshy  and 
uneven  ground,  intersected  with  ditches  and  covered  with 
brush  wood  in  front,  rendered  an  advance  a  very  difficult 
movement. 

The  division  of  Zymirski  occupied  the  Alder- Wood,  and 
this  position  constituted  at  once  the  centre  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced point  of  the  Polish  army.  Szembek''s  division  on  the 
right,  extended  from  Grochow  to  the  Morass  Saska  Kempa, 
leaning  upon  a  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Vistula. 
The  cavalry,  in  two  corps,  was  under  the  command  of 
Lubienski  and  Uminski.  The  former  acted  as  a  reserve  for 
Szembek  and  Skrzynecki;  the  latter,  on  the  left,  maintained 
the  communication  between  the  main  army  and  the  corps  of 
Krukowiecki  at  Bialolenka.  To  the  above  force  must  be 
added  three  regiments  of  recruits,  who  for  want  of  muskets 
were  armed  with  scythes,  and  a  part  of  the  National  Guard 


*  In  consequence  of  the  severe  fighting  which  took  place  on  this  occasion, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Grochow  in  the  Alder- Wood,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Bloody  Forest." 
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of  Warsaw,  who  were  employed  in  carrying  the  wounded  from 
the  field  of  batde. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  Krukowiecki  at- 
tacked and  defeated  at  Bialolenka,  the  Russian  corps  of  Prince 
Ssachowskoy,  composed  of  15,000  men  and  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
but  could  not  prevent  its  subsequent  j  unction  with  Diebitch.  So 
soon  as  the  Imperial  Field-Marshal  was  informed  of  this  attack 
he  issued  orders  for  a  general  action.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  first  cannon  was  heard  from  the  Rus^an  lines — 
it  was  the  agnal  for  battle — and  was  immediately  answered  by 
the  Polish  artillery.  The  strength  of  the  Poles  was  the  Alder- 
Wood.  It  screened  all  their  movements.  No  effectual  ad- 
vance could  be  made  by  the  enemy  while  it  remained  in  their 
posBession.  Diebitch  determined  therefore  to  carry  it  at  any 
sacrifice.  The  S4th  division — the  corps  of  Rosen — was  des- 
Uned  for  this  service.  It  plunged  into  the  thicket  but  almost 
disappeared  under  the  bayonets  of  the  Polish  troops.  Diebitch 
finding  the  resistance  offered  so  desperate,  continued  to  send 
firesh  reinforcements  till  the  number  of  Russians  engaged 
amounted  to  twenty-five  battalions,  and  the  Poles  were  forced 
from  cHie  part  of  the  wood. 

The  Ex-Dictator  Cblopicki  viewed  this  retrograde  move- 
ment with  lively  dissatisfaction,  and  sent  orders  to  Zymirski  on 
no  account  to  abandon  the  post.  In  vain  did  the  Polish  General 
plead  the  exhaustion  of  bis  men.  '^  Tell  him,"^  said  the  veteran, 
"  to  hold  it  with  his  teeth.""  The  4th  and  the  8th  regiments, 
under  Boguslawski,  were  however  sent  to  relieve  Roland'^s 
brigade,  which  had  suffered  most  severely;  the  brigade  of 
Czyzewski  alone  maintaining  its  position.  These  gallant  regi- 
ments on  reaching  the  wood  rushed  to  the  charge.  The 
Rusnans  could  not  withstand  the  onset,  and  the  Poles  once 
more  became  masters  of  the  disputed  ground. 

The  grape-shot  of  the  Polish  artillery  had  made  lamentable 
havoc,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  but  in  the  wood 
itself.  Scarcely  a  tree  had  escaped  injury,  and  many  were 
entirely  cut  down.^  The  wood  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
field  of  com  after  a  heavy  hail  storm  ;  and  under  its  torn  and 
«itangled  branches — ^from  the  dying  and  the  dead — oozed  the 
mmgled  stream  of  life  which  flowed  from  the  free-man  and 
the  slave. 
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**  Rider  and  Horse — Friend,  Foe — in  one  red  burial 
blent." 

Diebitcb  though  foiled  did  not  relax  in  his  efforts.  Fresh 
masses  were  thrust  forward,  and  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  division,  with  three  complete  regiments  of  infantry,  were  led 
to  the  attack  by  General  Neidhard.  In  spite  of  their  greatest 
exertions,  the  Poles  were  partially  driven  back  by  this  immense 
superiority  of  force,  and  the  Russians  were  on  the  point  of  again 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  wood,  when  Chlopicki  himself  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  Skrzynecki  with  the  remainder 
of  his  division.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  they  simul- 
taneously attacked  the  Russians,  and  routed  them  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Chlopicki  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  though  wounded,  burst  from  the  wood  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  Poles,  who  with  the  cry  of  Poland !  Poland  for  ever  ! 
charged  Rosen^s  division  in  its  disorderly  retreat,  and  excited  a 
panic  in  the  Russian  soldiery  which  extended  even  to  the  main 
body  under  Diebitch. 

Chlopicki  with  a  soldier^s  eye  saw  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained.  He  marked  the  wavering  lines  of  .the  Russian  army, 
and  the  hurried  movement  of  th^r  cavalry  into  masses,  [x«par- 
ing,  by  a  charge,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited  infantry. 
The  crisis  was  important.  The  fate  of  the  battle — ^perhaps  of 
Poland — depended  upon  the  decision  c^  the  moment.  He  in- 
stantly dispatched  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  Lubienski,  for  one  or 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  to  pursue  the  retreating  Russians, 
while  he  continued  to  press  upon  them  with  the  light  brigade  of 
the  second  division,  and  threatened  to  take  a  line  of  artillery  in 
flank.  Unfortunately  for  his  country,  the  answer  of  Lubienski 
was,  that  he  could  receive  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
alone  and  that  the  ground  was  unfit  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 
Offended  but  not  dismayed,  Chlopicki  left  for  a  moment  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  and  hastened  to  Prince  Radziwil,  who 
immediately  sent  orders  to  Lubienski  to  charge  jointly  with 
Szembek's  division.  "  Now,  Gentlemen,^  said  Chlopicki,  as 
he  galloped  to  the  front,  ^*  we  will  take  some  Russian  cannon.^ 
But  while  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  Aide-de-Camp  a  shell 
burst  near  hira.  The  fragments  killed  his  horse  and  threw  him 
violently  to  the  ground.  He  lay  for  some  time  senseless,  and 
upon  recovering  himself,  found  that  both  his  feet  were  severely 
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woanded.  The  Scythemen  were  called.  They  spread  a  cloak 
and  placing  him  upon  it  bore  him  on  their  scythes  towards 
Warsaw.  He  sat  upright  as  they  carried  hitn  from  the  field, 
still  turning  his  head  towards  the  enemy ;  and  observing  the 
confusion  occa^oned  by  his  fall  exclaimed,  "  Why  was  I  not 
"  killed,  rather  than  witness  what  is  now  occurring." 

It  was  three  o^cIock  when  Chlopicki  fell,  and  the  contest 
bad  lasted  for  six  hours  without  intermission  and  with  the 
greatest  carnage.  It  was  still  continued  but  without  order  or 
any  general  plan.  Each  corps  gallantly  maintained  its  position, 
and  the  action  became  emphatically,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed, 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Lieutenants."  No  where  did  the  militaty 
glory  of  the  Polish  soldier  shine  brighter  than  oft  the  Plains  of 
Grochow.  Each  man  endeavoured  by  his  individual  zeal  and 
intelligence  to  supply  the  want  of  a  leader,  and  each  fought 
as  if  the  mother-earth  on  which  he  stood  was  only  to  be 
purchased  with  his  life-blood. 

Szachowskoy''s  corps  having  jdned  the  main  Russian  army, 
the  position  of  the  Poles  in  the  forest  became  no  longer 
tenable;  but  they  formed  a  new  line  which  extended  from 
Grochow  to  Zombki.  Diebitch  while  these  movements  were 
going  on,  opened  a  tremendotis  fire  from  sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
on  the  Polish  army,  and  under  the  cover  of  this  assault  ordered 
a  general  charge  of  cavalry.  This  charge  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  the  right  wing  of  the  Poles  was  bent  back  as  far 
as  Praga.  On  the  left  and  in  the  centre,  however,  the  attack 
entirely  failed,  and  the  Russian  Cuirassiers  checked  by  the  fire 
of  a  battalion  commanded  by  Major  Karski,  were  charged  by 
the  second  and  fifth  Polish  Lancers  and  entirely  rout^ — the 
regiment  of  Prince  Albert,  which  led  the  attack,  being  cut  to 
pieces.  The  day  terminated  by  a  cannonade  on  either  side — 
the  last  shots  b^ng  fired  by  the  Polish  artillery.  Skrzjmecki 
and  Szembek  proposed  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy^s  camp  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  Prince  Radziwil  ordered  the  army 
to  pass  to  the  west  side  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  immediately 
done,  the  bridge  being  in  hourly  danger  of  destruction  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

The  battle  of  Grochow  will  ever  be  memorable  in  military 
annals.     In  it,  an  army  of  120,000  men  with  400  pieces  of 
VOL.  III.   NO  v.  G 
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caoooD,  were  unable  to  vanquish  85,000  men*  with  100 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  but  for  an  accident  would  most  pro- 
bably have  experienced  an  ignominious  defeat*  The  loss 
of  the  Poles,  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  battle 
of  Grochow,  was  estimated  at  11,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
Russians  was  said  to  amount  to  30,000 ;  and  considering  the 
long  inaction  of  Diebitch  after  the  battle,  and  the  unfortunate 
turn  the  war  subsequently  took  for  the  Russians,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  their  loss  was  not  exaggerated. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Grochow  Prince  Radziwil 
resigned.  Chlopicki  was  again  proposed  as  commander-in- 
chief,  but  the  state  of  his  wounds  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Skrzynecki,  at  his  suggestion,  was 
named  as  the  leader  of  the  Polish  army ;  and  at  such  a  crisis 
a  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made. 

Both  armies  were  so  exhausted  by  the  recent  contests,  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  either  was  prepared  to  undertake 
active  operations.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
was  roused  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ancient  Poland,  and 
even  the  Duchy  of  Posen  and  Galicia,  which  could  not  openly 
participate  in  the  contest,  without  compromising  the  neutrality 
of  their  respective  governments,  sent  secret  contingents  of  men 
and  money.  The  Russian  Provinces  unrestrained  by  such 
consid»*ations  openly  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
and  not  only  were  the  operations  of  the  Russian  army  before 
Warsaw  paralyzed  by  these  events,  but  the  whole  Muscovite 
Empire  was  threatened  with  convulsion.  Troops  were  in 
consequence  sent  to  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  the 
following  Ukase  was  issued  from  Petersburgh — a  document  so 
barbarous,  that  were  it  not  established  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  civilised  Europe  would  almost  reject  its  authenticity. 
"  We  order,"  says  the  Imperial  Tyrant — 

''  1.  All  nobles  (Szlachta)  taking  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  offering  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  legitimate  authorities,  to  be  tried  by  courts-martbl,  and 
the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution*  on  being  confirmed  by  the  respective 
commanders  of  detachments.'* 


•  Krukowiecki's  corps  was  not  engaged,  with  the  exception  of  Gielgud's 
Brigade,  which  at  a  late  hour  reinforced  Uminski  at  Zombki.  Uminski  bad  gal- 
lantly held  the  Russians  in  check  during  the  w:hole  day. 
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**  2.  The  landed  property  of  such  crimiaala  it  to  be  eonilicated,  and  the 
rereiMMe  to  belong  to  the  Treaenry  of  the  Invalids." 

**  3.  With  respect  to  the  wmU  ehildrgn  of  nobles  punished  for  the  crimes 
speciiSed  in  the  first  article,  our  further  pleasure  b  to  be  hereafter  taken  (!)  The 
ekUdrtn  of  those  who  describe  themselves  as  Sslachta  (nobles),  without  being 
able  to  give  satisfisctorj  proofii  of  their  rank,  are  to  be  sent  as  recruits  to  the 
Bulitaxy  cantonments." 

**  4.  Persons  of  inferior  rank  uken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  whatever 
province  they  may  belong,  are  to  be  enlisted  as  recruitii,  and  to  be  sent  to  the 
Siberian  battalions  of  the  line." 

-^  6,  Their  muUe  children  are  to  be  taken  as  reoruiu  for  the  military  can- 
tonments." 

*'  6w  An  those  guilty  of  horoicide,  during  the  course  of  the  disturbances,  are 
to  be  tried  according  to  martial  law." 

It  is  such  edicts  that  will  establish,  in  the  opiDion  of 
posterity,  the  undoubted  claim  of  the  Czar  Nicolas  to  the 
title  of  «  The  Herod  of  the  North.** 

A  month  after  the  appointment  of  Skrzynecki  the  losses  of 
the  Poles  were  restored  by  fresh  levies.  The  sick  and  the 
wounded  were  distributed  in  the  excellent  hospitals  of  the 
capital.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank*  were  amongst  the  attend- 
ants on  the  sufferers,  and  the  mild  humanity  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Poles  from  their  opponents  throughout  the  war, 
extended  the  same  relief  to  the  Russian  prisoners  who  were 
wounded. 

The  conduct  of  the  Russians-f-  afforded  a  striking  contrast. 
Marshal  Diebitch  spat  in  the  face  of  the  first  Polish  officer 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  pri- 

*  The  Countess  Claudia  Potocka,  so  well  known  for  her  devotion  to  the  na- 
tiooal  cause,  was  unremitting  in  her  attention.  She  died  at  Geneva  about  a 
month  since,  persecuted  by  the  Prussian  government,  her  estates  being  situated 
in  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  She  was  a  descendant  of  DzitUymiki,  the  Polish  ambas- 
sador to  England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  "  Virgin  Queen'* 
addressed  her  celebrated  Latin  speech  from  the  throne. 

f  The  Poles  acted  differently.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  battles  the  Russian 
general  Lewandowski  was  left  on  the  field  wounded  and  abandoned.  He  had 
even  been  robbed  by  his  own  soldiers.  An  Aide-de-camp  of  the  PoUsh  Com- 
mander* in-chief,  recognizing  him  as  an  officer  of  rank,  rode  up  and  said, 
"  General,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  and  at  the  same  time  offered  him  his  horse. 
Surprised  at  such  generous  conduct  the  Russian  hesitated ;  but  the  gallant  Pole 
insisted  on  hb  offer  being  accepted,  and  conducted  his  enemy  in  safety  to  the 
Polish  head  quarters.  In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  act,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  Russian  General  had  served  under  Suwaroff  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  II.,  and  had  participated  in  the  massacre  of  Praga,  when  20,000  of  the 
unarmed  Polish  population  were  put  to  the  sword. 
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soner  of  war,  and  his  subalterns  and  soldiers  committed  the 
greatest  atrocities.  The  breasts  of  women  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cossacks — the  peasantry  were  killed — and  in  the  town 
of  Oszmiana,  the  women  and  children  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  church  from  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  were 
massacred.  These  cruelties  seemed  to  call  for  retaliation,  and 
the  question  was  debated  in  the  Diet,  but  the  proposition  was 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  national  character.  The  Polish 
commander-in-chief  was  simply  directed  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Imperial  marshal  against  such  acts  as  **  barbarous.'" 

The  second  period  of  the  war  commenced  so  brilliantly  as  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ultimate  triumph.  On 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  March ,  Skrzy necki  crossed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Vistula  on  a  bridge  of  boats  which  connected  Warsaw  with 
Praga,  and  which  had  been  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  any 
noise  from  the  march  of  the  troops.  When  at  Praga,  two  de- 
tachments were  sent  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Russian  corps 
stationed  at  Wawe,  while  the  third  was  ordered  to  advance  to- 
wards the  enemy  by  the  high  road  leading  to  Milosna.  Aided 
by  a  misty  morning  the  enterprise  was  completely  successful. 
The  enemy  was  surprised  in  his  camp.  Two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry were  made  prisoners.  Two  cannon  and  one  standard  were 
taken,  and  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw  was  freed  from  his  presence. 
The  Russians  were  closely  pursued  on  the  high  road  to  Dembe 
WiELKiE,  where  a  warm  engagement  ensued  in  which  20,000 
of  their  troops  took  part.  They  were  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  eight  cannon  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  the  General  Lewandowski.  Night-fall  put  an  end 
to  the  pursuit,  but  it  was  resumed  the  next  day,  and  the  Poles 
did  not  stop  in  their  victorious  career  until  they  had  reached 
the  river  Kortzyn,  which,  the  bridges  being  burnt  by  the  re- 
treating enemy,  they  were  unable  to  pass.  In  these  two  days 
the  Poles  took  11,000  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five 
standards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  Poles  was  only  a  few  hundreds.  Such  are  the 
results  of  a  well  organised  attack  upon  discomfited  masses  in 
retreat. 

The  captured  cannon  were  exposed  to  public  view  in  Warsaw. 
The  Russian  standards  were  carried  through  the  streets,  and 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  on  Easter 
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night,  at  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
Members  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Senate  attended  in  their 
fdaces,  and  the  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  were  crowded  with  ea-^ 
thunastic  groups  of  the  people.  It  was  a  moment  to  excite  the 
best  and  most  exalted  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  scene 
itself  seemed  to  realize  the  glowing  picture  of  the  friend  and 
poet  of  Poland*. 

"  Come  but  the  day  when  Poland's  fight  is  won, 
And  on  my  grave-stone  shine  the  morrow's  sun — 
The  day  that  sees  Warsaw's  cathedral  glow» 
With  endless  ensigns  ravish'd  from  the  foe — 
Her  women  lifting  their  fair  hands  with  thanks, 
Her  pious  warriors  kneeling  in  their  ranks ; 
The  'scutcheon'd  walls  of  high  heraldic  boast, 
The  odorous  altars'  elevated  host. 
The  organ  sounding  through  the  aisle's  long  glooms. 
The  mighty  dead  seen  sculptured  o'er  their  tombs; 
(John,  Europe's  saviour — Poniatowski's  fair 
Resemblance — Kosciusko  shall  be  there.)" 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  Poles  followed  up  the  advantages 
they  had  gained  over  their  invaders,  and  attacking  them  at 
Igame  near  Siedlce,  took  2,500  prisoners,  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  three  general  officers.  Three  field-officers  were 
among  the  slain.  The  18th  and  14fth  Russian  divisions,  who, 
from  the  reputation  they  had  gained  in  the  Turkish  war 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  "  Lions  of  Varna,'*  were 
engaged  in  this  action.  But  in  the  battle  of  Iganie  they  learnt 
the  diiference  between  the  Polish  bayonet  and  the  Turkishr 
scymetar.  Actions  less  brilliant,  but  not  less  creditable  to  the 
Poli^  arms,  were  also  fought  at  Pulawy,  Boremle,  Kuflewo, 
Kock,  Raygrod,  Kowno,  and  Rogoznica.  The  only  battle  in 
which  the  Poles  can  be  said  to  have  been  defeated  was  at  Kazi- 
mierz.  They  lost  in  it  between  1000  and  2000  men.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  in 
which  neither  party  could  claim  the  victory,  and  which  cost  the 
Poles  7000  men,  and  the  Russians  upwards  of  16,000. 

After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  a  corps  was  sent  into  Lith- 
uania  to  support  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  had 
broken  out  in  that  province.     Another  corps  had  previously 

*  Thomas  Campbell. 
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been  orcfered  to  Volhynia.  The  original  plmi  of  opposing  one 
compact  body  to  the  enemy— a  {dan  which  hitherto  had  been 
attended  with  such  brilliant  success — was  in  these  and  similar 
instances  unfortunately  abandoned;  and  the  strength  of  tbeanny 
—never  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Russians — ^was  frittered  away 
in  detachments  and  exhausted  by  a  partisan  warfare.  In  the 
meantime  the  main  army  on  either  side  again  relapsed  into  in- 
action. The  Russians  waiting  for  reinforcements,  and  the  Pole& 
still  cherishing  illus(»ry  hopes  of  an  armed  interference  by  France* 
At  this  time  Diebitch  himself  died.  Chagrin  it  is  said  at  the 
defeats  he  had  sustained  hurried  his  decease.  He  died  in 
disgrace  with  his  master^  and  the  laurels  he  gathered  in  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan  faded  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Pas- 
kiewicz  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  being  supported  by 
Ruediger's  corps  of  16/K)0  men  from  Volhynia,  crossed  the 
Vistula  and  threatened  Warsaw  itself. 

Skrzynecki'^s  temporizing  conduct  at  Bolimow  excited  much 
dissatisfaction ;  and  discontent  and  apprehension  as  to  the  isnie 
of  the  contest  now  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Polish  camp,  composed  not  only 
of  generals  but  of  officers  of  every  rank,  and  it  was  attended^ 
in  consequence  of  a  special  invitation,  by  the  {urovisionid 
government.  This  meeting  was  distinguidied  by  seme  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  Polish  Diet  in  the  middle  ages^  and  altar 
a  lengthened  discussion,  Skrzynecki  was  removed  fron  the 
supreme  command  and  Dembinski  was  substituted  in  hi» 
place.  These  proceedings  were  unhappily  succeeded  by  the 
disgraceful  events  of  the  15th  and  I6th  of  August  in  Warsaw. 

"  The  nights  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  August,  says  M.  Brozozowaki*,  have  left  a 
stain  upon  our  revolution  and  national  character,  by  desecrating  it  with  scenes  of 
taurder  and  cruelty,  not  only  foreign  to  the  Polish  character,  but  such  as  extr-  ' 
eised  a  baneful  influence  on  our  afiaira  at  an  important  crisis.  The  events  <kf 
that  horrible  night,  long  in  embryo,  were  at  last  brought  into  activity  by  a  com- 
Unation  of  fatal  events.  The  Dictator  Chlopicki  had  sown  the  first  seeds  of 
mischief,  by  protecting  a  crowd  of  spies  and  traitors  from  punishment  under 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  was  in  vain  that  die  pubDc  voice  loadly 
demanded  the  condemnation  of  these  criminals.  A  slight  penalty  wittun  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  was  alone  inflicted  on  them.  So  long  as  success  attended 
our  efibrts  and  victory  followed  our  Standards,  these  men  were  forgotten ;  but 

*  La  Guem  de  la  PoUgne,  p.  240. 
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when  miafortane  threatened  the  country,  the  reetlets  eyet  of  all  were  again  turned 
on  tlib  corrupt  mass,  which  seemed  to  wait  but  the  moment  of  deliTerance,  to 
inflict  itself^  a  second  time,  on  a  devoted  people.  The  unfortunate  turn  which 
afikirs  had  taken,  increased  this  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  grave  fault, 
committed  by  the  commmanders  of  the  army,  almost  justified  the  suspicion  of 


**  The  murderous  events  of  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  may  be  traced  to 
•ereral  causes.  There  was  a  hidden  Russian  spring,  adroitly  mansged,  which  not 
only  stimulated  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  political  fanatics,  but  betrayed  many  honest 
patriots,  without  sufficient  discretion  to  restrain  their  passions,  into  the  plot 
There  were  many  ambitious  men  who  thought  only  of  their  own  elevation,  and 
General  Krukowiecki  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  led  into  error.  The 
•  Patriotic  Club,'  of  in&mous  memory,  was  the  tool  employed  in  these  proceedings. 
This  ^  club,'  composed  of  individuals  who  thought  much  more  of  talking  than  of 
making  any  real  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  was  the  true  gangrene 
that  poisoned  the  very  life-blood  of  our  revolution.  The  number  of  persons  put 
to  death  on  that  disastrous  night,  did  not,  however,  exceed  thirty-five.  The  more 
important  were  Generals  Jankowski,  Bukowski,  Hurtig,  and  Salacki  One  Hankie- 
wicz,  an  inquisitor  under  the  Russian  government,  a  Cossack,  who  had  cut  off  the 
breasts  of  a  woman,  and  several  spies  of  a  low  rank.  But  the  consequences  were 
of  immense  and  disastrous  importance.  The  hearts  of  all  honest  men  were 
chilled,  and  the  army  heard  the  news  of  these  murders  with  the  most  lively  indig- 
nation, and  saw  with  horror  how  completely  the  authority  of  the  government 
was  prostrate  before  an  infuriated  populace." 

*'  It  was  then  that  the  helm  of  his  country  was  reluctantly  surrendered  by  tha 
good  and  virtuous  Prince  CzartoryskL  A  man  whose  whole  life  was  free  from 
stain  or  reproach — who  shone  in  the  horizon  of  our  revolution  like  some  bene- 
ficent planet — and  towards  whom  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  all  honest  men  were 
turned  with  affection  and  respect.  Prince  Czartoryski  was  succeeded  by  General 
Krukowiecki,  because  violence  and  indiscretion  were  mistaken  for  energy  and 
decision  of  character." 

The  war  was  now  evidently  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  6th 
of  September  Warsaw  was  assaulted  on  the  side  of  Wola. 
Three  battalions  of  Poles,  to  whom  the  defence  of  a  redoubt  in 
that  quarter  were  assigned,  made  a  most  heroic  stand  against 
the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Quarter  was  neither 
asked  nor  given.  General  Sowinski  their  commander  fell 
pierced  by  bayonets  beside  his  .cannon,  and  of  the  three  batta- 
lions only  eleven  men  survived.  Among  them  was  Wysocki— 
the  chief  actor  in  the  rising  of  Warsaw.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner covered  with  wounds.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
Russian  cannon  played  continually  upon  the  devoted  city  of  War- 
saw  and  were  answered  from  the  fortifications,  which,  however^ 
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were  but  scantily  supplied  with  artillery.  In  the  Russia  n 
official  account  their  loss  is  estimated  at  10,000  men — that 
of  the  Poles  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  900O. 
The  Marshal  Paskewitch  himself  was  among  the  wounded. 
On  the  8th  of  September  Warsaw  capitulated,  the  Polish 
army  being  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  evacuate  the  city  with 
their  arms  and  colours. 

*'  It  would  have  been  very  easy,"  says  M.  Brozozowski,  "  for  the  anny  to 
defend  itself  within  the  walls  and  from  house  to  house,  it  had  already  per- 
formed more  difficult  feats,  and  Europe  doubtless  would  have  rung  with  it» 
heroism,  if  after  the  example  of  Saragossa  it  had  buried  itself  under  the  ruins  of 
Warsaw.  But  the  Poles  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  empty  renown,  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  a  city  which  is  the  hearth-stone  of  their  patriotism,  and  the 
centre  of  their  nationality — a  city  which  in  future  struggles  is  yet  destined 
to  play  an  important  part — for  the  Poles  are  iar  from  succumbing  under  their  pre- 
sent misfortunes — very  far  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  again  becoming  a 
nation." 

In  our  third  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  grievances 
which  justified  the  Poles  in  taking  up  arms ;  and  in  our  first 
number*  we  traced  the  movements  of  the  Polish  army  after  the 
evacuation  of  Warsaw,  till  its  several  corps  took  refuge  in 
Gralicia  and  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  our  present  article  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch,  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
of  the  events  of  the  Polish  revolution,  from  the  rising  of  War- 
saw in  November  1850,  till  its  fall  in  September  1831.  We 
have  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  patriotic  devotion,  the  heroism, 
and  the  high  and  chivalrous  feelings  of  honour  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  Poles  throughout  their  arduous  contest  in 
the  field,  and  although  we  would  willingly  have  left  the  task  of 
recording  their  errors  to  other  hands,  we  have  sought  neither 
to  conceal  or  palliate  the  foul  stain  left  upon  the  revolution  by 
the  "  Clubbists'*  of  Warsaw.  We  now,  for  the  present,  take 
leave  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  having  convinced  our 
countrymen  that  the  Polish  revolution  was  a  national  move- 
ment— a  contest  for  independence  and  constitutional  liberty — 
not  the  struggle  of  a  few  factious  individuals  to  obtain  a  short 
'lived  ascendancy,  by  stimulating  the  passions  of  an  excited 
populace.  That  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  not  broken,  even 
under  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  misfortunes  which  oppress 

•  See  BrUi$k  tmd  Foreign  B€vU»,  No.  I.,  p.  84 ;  sad  No.  III.,  p.  65. 
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it  we  firmly  believe ;  and  m  support  of  this  opinion,  we  have 
the  high  authority  oi  Prince  Czartoryski,  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him,  at  the  annual  meeting 
ot  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland  on  the 
2fth  of  last  April  :— 

"  But,  gendemen,  the  sufieringB  of  Poland  are  the  sonrce  of  her  hope.  They 
excite  aad  strengthen  the  national  spirit — they  embitter  even  our  detestation 
of  a  foreign  yoke — they  increase  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  Poles  to  their 
coontry,  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  sacrifice  every  thing  they  possess  when 
caDed  upon  for  her  liberation.    These  national,  unanimous,  unconquera- 

■LB  sentiments,  CONSTITUTE  OUR  STRENGTH,  AND  INSPIRE  US  WITH  AN  UN* 
SHAKEN  FAITH  IN  THE  FUTURE  DESTINY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY." 


Article  IV. 


Metnoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
TuoMi^s  Peeegeine  Couetenay.  2  vols.  London  : 
1886. 

No  Englishman,  whatever  his  political  opinions  or  party  bias 
may  be,  can  contemplate  without  humiliation  the  period  of 
history  embraced  in  these  memoirs. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria,  suspended  for  a  time,  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing forth  with  redoubled  animosity.  The  grand  designs  begun 
by  the  genius  of  Richelieu  had  now  nearly  reached  their 
c<»nplete  execution,  and  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  cast 
its  portentous  shadow  over  Eiux>pe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elements  of  vigorous  resistance  to  this  colossal  power 
were  not  wanting.  The  alarm  was  general.  The  republican 
Hollanders  clung  to  the  principles  of  national  independence 
with  an  ardour  and  constancy  which  the  magnitude  of  their 
danger,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  served 
only  to  increase. 

But  in  that  day  of  trial  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
England  was  not  found  in  the  array  of  its  defenders.  Her 
arms  were  turned  against  those  principles  from  which  she  drew 
her  power  and  renown.  The  nation,  whose  wounds  received 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  yet  scarcely, 
cicatrized,  was  leagued  with  the  great  oppressor  of  all  liberty, 
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under  whatever  aspect  it  appeared.  The  sovereign  of  England 
was  his  pensioner — her  ministers  were  his  hireling  instruments 
— her  proud  people  duped  by  a  profligate  and  venal  court, 
and  inflamed  by  no  less  i)rofligate  and  venal  factions,  expeoded 
their  free  spirit  in  lamentable  ebullitions  of  religious  antipathy 
and  party  violence. 

In  an  age  of  such  gross  and  triumphant  ccHTuption,  the  life 
of  a  man  who  mingled  in  public  affairs  without  sharing  in  the 
general  contamination,  and  who,  under  circumstances  the  most 
adverse,  maintained,  so  far  as  the  exertions  of  a  single  man 
could  maintain  them,  the  national  character  unsullied,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most  instructive  subjects  of 
biography. 

Sir  William  Temple  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  which,  by  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  Sidneys, 
had  risen,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  to  some  importance.     Hig 
father.  Sir  John  Temple,  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  Ireland ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Doctor 
Hammond,  the  estimable  and  well  known  chaplain  of  Charles  I. 
Temple's  early  life  was  cast  amid  those  great  political  changes 
which  attended  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  parliament  to 
the  army — from  the  army  to  that  master  spirit  before  whom 
kings  trembled,  and  who  brought  Englishmen  to  surrender  to 
him  their  cherished  liberties.     In  1654,  Sir  William  Temple 
married  Dorothy  Osborne,  a  lady  whom  her  letters  prove  to 
have  possessed  a  cultivated  taste,  various  attainments,  and  a 
temper  singularly  free  from  meanness  and  dissimulation.     In 
1660,  he  was  chosen  into  the  Irish  convention  for  the  county 
of  Carlow.     Of  the  Irish  parliament  which  was  summoned 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  he  became  a  popular 
and  active  member.     When  that  assembly  was  prorogued  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  family,  and  in  1665  he  was 
dispatched  by  his  patron.  Lord  Arlington,  to  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  with  whom  that  minister  had  entered  into  a  secret 
negociation.     At  this  time  the  United  Provinces,  supported  by 
a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
England :  the  object  of  Temple's  mission  was  to  induce  or 
rather  encourage  the  Prince-Bishop  to  make  an  incursion  on 
the  territories  of  Holland. 

This  bishop  holds  but  an  obscure  place  in  history.     He  was 
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bowerer  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  churchmen  of  an  age 
which  produced  Richelieu,  De  Retz,  and  Mazarin.  Bernard  Van 
Gale  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Westphalia,  who  died 
in  prison  under  a  charge  of  murder.    His  uncle,  Dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Munster,  took  charge  of  him  whilst  yet  a  child,  and 
made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  M unster.     From  his  ap- 
pcHntmoit  as  canon,  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  he  led  a  life 
of  reckless  and  notorious  debauchery.    The  bishopric  of  M un- 
ster became  vacant,  and  the  unde  and  nephew  were  rival  can- 
didates.   The  nephew,  our  bishop,  invited  the  canons  to  dinner, 
phed  them  with  wine,  and  was  elected  by  them  on  the  spot, 
with  diouts  of  vivat  Bemardue  noster  dignus  epiecopue.    The 
love  of  pleasure  now  gave  way  to  ambition  and  the  love  of 
war.     He  raised  a  little  army,  mingled  in  the  intrigues  of 
princes,  plundered  his  neighbours  where  he  could,  sold  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  highest  bidder,  sometimes  provoked  eae- 
mies  capable  of  over-powering  him,  and  when  warned  of  his 
rashness  replied  that,  *^  les  petits  saints  ne  laissent  quelquefois 
*^  de  faire  des  grands  miracles  C  and  upon  being  reproached 
with  his  indifference  to  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  said 
that,  ^^  un  bon  homme  de  guerre  ne  devait  pas  avoir  beaucoup 
^  plus  de  compassion  que  le  diaUe.*"    We  take  his  character 
from  Basnage,  not  from  Temple,  who  viewed  him  too  favour- 
ably (Mem.  I.,  38,  &c.)     It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Courtenay,  who  has  prefixed  to  his  work  an  ostentatious  list  of 
the  books  consulted  by  him,  should  have  overlooked  Basnage. 
The  bishop  made  a  predatory  attack  in  which  he  committed 
great  ravages,  but  soon  became  weary  of  an  imprudent  alliance 
which  the  hope  of  plunder  and  hatred  of  the  Dutch  had  led 
him  to  contract.     Some  doubts  also  rose  in  his  mind  whether 
Charles  would  continue  his  payments  beyond  that  of  the  first 
of  three  subsidies  which  Temple  made  him.     He    therefore 
concluded  a  peace  at  Cleves  under  the  mediation  of  the  French 
king,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Temple. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure — ^if  it  should  be  called  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Temple — the  capacity  for  business  evinced  by 
him  occasioned  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  resident  at 
Brussels.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Dutch  fleet  rode  triumphant 
in  the  British  seas,  burnt  English  ships  in  the  Thames, 
and   menaced   the  security  of  the  capital.     The  murmurs 
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of  the  nation,  little  accustomed  to  such  insults,  were  loud 
and  unanimous.  A  victim  was  required,  and  Clarendon, 
accused  by  the  corrupt  of  violence  and  by  the  violent  of 
corruption,  was  sacrificed  by  an  ungrateful  master.  The 
resistance  which  that  minister  offered  to  the  unconstitutional 
projects  of  Charles,  and  to  the  importunities  of  his  minions— 
his  adherence  to  the  great  principles  of  the  act  of  indemnity — 
these  were  the  real  and  unpardonable  crimes,  which  gradually 
undermined  his  influence  and  finally  completed  his  disgrace. 

A  time  was  now  approaching  which  gave  Temple  the  op- 
pc»tunity  of  displaying  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  those 
talents  and  virtues,  the  union  of  which  not  only  raised  him 
above  his  contemporaries,  but  entitle  him  to  be  placed  among 
the  more  eminent  of  those  men  to  whom  the  diplomatic  affairs 
and  interests  of  this  nation  have  from  time  to  time  been  en- 
trusted. The  spirit  of  systematic  encroachment  and  boundless 
ambition,  which  urged  Louis  XIV.  perpetually  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  monarchy,  had  at  length  provoked  the  hostility, 
as  it  had  long  justified  the  apprehensions,  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis  appeared 
on  the  fixmtiers  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
commanded  by  genends  whose  talents  and  experience  were  then 
unequalled,  and  prepared  for  inunediate  action.  There  he  had 
only  to  encounter  such  opposition  as  could  be  made  by  troops 
without  discipline,  generals  without  experience,  and  towns  with- 
out  fortifications.  The  Emperor  and  the  Germans  were  alarmed, 
but  their  motions  were  slow,  vacillating,  and  equivocaL  The 
Spaniards  contented  themselves  with  refusing  all  offers  of 
accommodation,  and  with  loud  exclamations  against  the  injustice 
which  they  wanted  foresight  and  vigour  to  prevent.  The 
Dutch  would  have  joined  England,  but  they  feared  the  dupli- 
city of  Charles  and  the  profligacy  of  his  satellites. 

Temple  was  selected  as  best  qualified  to  estimate  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Dutch,  and  to  counteract  the  dexterity  of  French 
diplomacy  and  intrigue.  The  frank,  high-minded,  clear-headed, 
English  gentleman,  left  for  a  short  interval  to  act  in  conformity 
with  his  own  judgment,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  in  less 
than  five  days  concluded  the  triple  league,  which  checked  the 
career  of  Louis,  saved  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  further 
dismemberment,  and  placed  England — for  a  moment — "  like  a 
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^  great  sea-mark   saving   those    that    eye  it,""  in  the  van  of 
embattled  Europe. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary 
success  of  this  negociation  to  the  merit  of  Temple  alone — 
much  undoubtedly  must  be  attributed  to  the  capacity  and 
Tigour  of  De  Witt,  in  whom  the  English  minister  found  a 
mind  raised,  like  his  own,  above  all  the  petty  artifices  with 
wbich  ipeaner  politicians  seek  to  disguise  their  infericurity 
These  great  men  continued  to  be  ever  afterward  united.  The 
counsels  they  shared,  and  the  great  work  achieved  by  their 
oo-operation,  furnish  an  admirable  instance  of  the  application 
to  public  objects,  of  that  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  of  purpose, 
which  statesmen,  who  admit  the  importance  of  morality  in  the 
ordinary  and  private  intercourse  of  mankind,  are  apt  to 
consider  an  impediment  to  success  in  politics. 

These  bett^  days  were  not  of  long  duration.  Corruption, 
envy,  faction,  were  busy  to  destroy  the  work  which  had  been 
wrought  by  integrity,  and  cemented  by  the  sympathy  of 
generous  principles.  Templets  language  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct  is  animated  and  vigorous  : — 

"  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  will  never  deny  my  opinion  that  the  King  and 
Idngdom't  interest  is  to  balance  the  afflurs  of  Europe,  to  hinder  the  exorbitant 
growing  power  of  France,  to  defend  Flanders,  and  towards  these  ends  to  contiaua 
a  strict  alliance  with  Holland,  fasten  the  Triple  League,  and  head  all  the  affairs 
of  Christendom  on  one  side,  as  France  will  do  on  the  other.  I  am,  besides,  of 
opinion  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  war  between  France  and  Holland  without  our 
engaging  in  it,  since  without  that,  Holland  will  upon  no  provocation  be  brooglit 
to  enter  into  it,  but  rather  turn  a  province,  and  live  as  well  as  they  can  under  the 
protection  of  France,  whenever  they  want  our's  against  it.  As  these  are  my 
thoughts,  80  I  believe  them  His  Mc^est/s,  and  his  Ministers,  at  my  coming  here, 
and  may  justly  expect  to  be  told  if  they  are  changed,  or  I  am  deceived,  that 
I  may  steer  accordingly,  as  I  evor  shall  do,  by  the  compasses  given  me,  and  while 
I  serve  His  Migesty,  do  it  in  his  own  way;  and  when  I  can  do  that  no  longer, 
shall  never  deceive  him  by  counterfeit  service.*' — (VoL  I.,  p.  320.) 

And  again-— 

*'  I  question  not  at  all  but  God  Almighty  has  given  us  the  power  of  going  as 
high  as  the  greatest  of  our  neighbours,  but  perhaps,  as  your  Lordship  says, 
unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  another  way  than  some  of  us  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  it  But  wherever  it  lies,  I  doubt  it  will  never  come  out  till  His 
Miyesty  can  find  the  means  to  make  an  end  of  all  fencing  with  the  bents  of  his 
parliament,  or  discontents  of  his  people,  and  bring  his  government  into  the 
credit  of  having  no  other  aims  or  interests  but  those  of  his  subjects  in  general, 
not  in  particular,  nor  consequently,  any  eye  upon  their  money,  but  of  those  uses 
tbey  are  willing  to  give  it.    This,  I  confess,  is  my  opinion,  on  the  whole,  and 
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diat  all  does  not  consiftt  in  a  parliament  being  prevailed  with  to  give  what  is 
asked  in  point  of  money,  as  I  find  many  people  think." — (VoL  I.  p.  S2G.) 

The  language  of  Arlington'^s  correspondence  became  daily 
more  suspicious  and  evasive.  In  answer  to  a  proposal  of 
including  the  Emperor  in  the  triple  league.  Temple  was 
instructed  to  warn  the  Austrian  envoy  against  "  provoking  His 
"  Majesty  by  such  practices.*"  Temple  next  found  that  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  Trevor,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  were 
excluded  from  the  foreign  committee.  The  turbulent  and 
profligate  Clifford  in  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicing  had  been 
heard  to  mutter  the  ominous  words,  ^^  Well,  for  all  this  noise 
"  we  must  soon  have  another  war  with  Holland ;"  and  hia 
prediction  did  not  wait  long  for  its  accomplishment* 

The  triple  alliance  which  thus  apparently  raised  the  repu- 
tation and  power  of  England,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  HoU 
land,  was  the  prelude  to  the  utter  debasement  of  the  one, 
and  brought  the  other  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  The  infeimy 
of  Charles  II.  is  now  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
touched  in  passing.  He  obtained  money  from  his  parliament  by 
professing  zeal  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
already  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
and  who  was  suspected  of  intending  to  destroy  the  heretical 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Charles  at  the  same  time 
was  secretly  treating  to  become  the  pensioner  of  Louis,  on 
the  condition  of  aiding  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  footing  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
would  favour  at  any  moment  a  French  invasion  of  England. 

The  corrupt  bargain  between  Charles  and  Louis  began,  ac- 
cording to  Basnage,  so  early  as  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  and,  oppor- 
tunities of  Temple.  He  even  rejected  the  truth  with  strange 
simplicity  when  the  corruption  of  Charles  and  the  English  court 
with  French  money  was  denounced  to  him  by  De  Witt  He 
said,  that  his  political  experience  had  had  the  effect  of  curing  him 
of  the  malady  of  suspicion.  Sir  William  Temple's  faith  in  the 
purity  of  Charles  and  his  court  is  little  less  curious  than  the 
delicate  reserve  with  which  a  passage  of  diplomatic  history  so 
closely  connected  with  the  life  of  Temple  is  passed  over  by 
Mr.  Courtenay.  Royalty  seems  to  be  as  sacred  in  his  eyes  as 
in  those  of  the  French  emigrant  who  ascribed  the  revolution 
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and  its  hcwTors  to  the  freedom  with  which  people  were  allowed, 
by  the  govemiiient  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  treat  the  sacred  foibles 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  chief,  if 
not  sole,  reproach  cast  upon  Charles  in  reference  to  this  trans- 
action is  his  descending  to  become  the  hireling  of  the  King  of 
France.  His  debasement  as  a  sovereign  is  scarcely  more  dis- 
creditable to  his  memory  than  his  less  known  or  less  noticed 
want  of  gratitude  and  feeling  as  a  brother.  The  fate  of  Hen- 
rietta of  Orleans,  his  sister,  who  negociated  this  money  treaty, 
giv^  to  it  an  affecting  interest.  She  returned  from  her 
"  voyage  de  Douvres,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
exulting  in  the  important  mission  confided  to  her,  the  success 
with  which  she  had  fulfilled  it,  and  "  the  happy  union''  (her 
own  phrase)  which  she  had  established  between  a  brother  whom 
Ae  appears  to  have  regarded  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  her  lover,  notwithstanding  her  marriage 
with  his  brother.  Her  return  to  Paris  was  celebrated,  as  her  mis- 
sion had  been  disguised,  with  court  festivities.  The  secret  was 
known  only  to  the  King  of  France,  the  Princess,  and  Colbert. 
Louis  XIV.  on  his  return  to  court  told  it  to  Turenne.  That 
famous  general,  in  his  old  age,  had  pretensions  to  gallantry,  and 
told  it  to  his  mistress,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. The  Duke  who  endured  the  attentions  of  the  King  to  his 
wife,  could  not  forgive  her  being  trusted  with  a  secret  of  which 
he  was  thought  unworthy.  He  at  first  manifested  his  discontent 
only  by  ill  humour.  A  fresh  provocation  inspired  him  with 
purposes  of  deadly  vengeance,  "  quelques  jours  apr^s,''  says  the 
writer  of  her  life,  "  Madame  s'^tant  enferm^  avec  le  roi,  k 
"  Foccasion  du  traits  qu''elle  avait  apport^  d'Angleterre,  ou 
"  pour  quelque  raison  secrete^  Monsieur  en  fut  irrit^  et  laissa 
**  ^happer  contre  elle  les  mouvemens  de  son  indignation.^ 
Walking  after  dinner  in  the  best  health  and  spirits,  she  called 
for  a  glass  of  chicory  water,  drank  it,  felt  immediate  and  acute 
pains,  declared  that  she  was  poisoned,  and  died  in  some 
hours.  Her  husband  witnessed  her  agonies  without  emotion  ; 
and  her  confessor  adroitly  interrupted  her  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  English  ambassador,  whether  she  was  poisoned :  "  You 
"  niust,^  said  he,  "  sacrifice  your  life  to  God,  and  think 
**  of  that  only."**  She  spoke  in  English— but  the  word  poison, 
which  is  the  same  in  French,  with  little  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation, caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  priest,  and  alarmed  him 
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lov  her  husband.  She  spoke  of  her  worthless  brother  with 
devoted  tenderness.  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  wlio  was  present, 
has  given  some  touching  details  of  her  dying  moments—'*  Tdl 
^*  him,^  (Charles)  said  she  to  Montague,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, "  he  has  lost  the  person  who  loved  him  most  in  the  world ; 
"  — que  je  plains  le  roi  mon  frere  !  quelle  perte  il  fait !  quel 
**  coup  pour  lui  f ''^  She  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  person 
to  whom  she  was  so  tenderly  attached.  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, an  officer  of  her  housdiold,  brought  over  the  news  of 
her  death  with  the  circumstances  to  her  brother.  Charles  shed 
tears,  and  exclaimed  in  the  first  moments  of  his  grief,  "  Mon- 
"  sieur  est  un  emp  >^  checked  himself  without  completing 
the  word  **  empoisonneur,^^  dried  his  tears,  and  bade  Armstrong 
**  say  nothing  about  it.""  His  infamous  penrion  was  punc- 
tually paid  him ;  the  French  ambassador  distributed  800,000 
livres (about  <f  .12,000)  in  his  court;  and  the  matter  was  hushed. 
Thus  died  the  most  amiable  and  highly-endowed  princess  of 
her  time.  Her  death  by  poison  is  denied,  but  there  are  few 
cases  of  court-poisoning  better  established. 

The  fearful  peril  of  Holland  and  its  rescue  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange — ^the  most  glorious  portion  of  his  life — are  matters  of 
well-known  history.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the 
situation  of  the  Dutch  was  not  quite  so  desperate  as  it  is  gene- 
rally represented.  Their  canals  and  sluices  afforded  means  of 
defence  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  which  they  had  virtue  enough  to 
make,  and  their  maritime  power  and  resources  were  unimpaired. 
The  French  consul  in  person,  said  one  day  to  the  Persian  sove- 
reign, that  his  master  Louis  XIV.  had  made  the  conquest  of 
Holland.  "  How  can  that  be  possible,*"  replied  the  Persian, 
**  when  there  are  twenty  Dutch  vessels  for  one  French  in  the 
«  portof  Ormus?'' 

The  recall  of  Temple  from  the  Hague  was  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  degradation  of  his  country.  This  measure, 
combined  with  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  England, 
and  the  seizure  of  Lorraine  by  Louis,  was  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  ascendancy  of  French  influence  in  the  English 
councils.  De  Witt  immediately  solicited  an  explanation ; 
Temple's  reply  was  striking  and  characteristic 

"  He  could  not  beliere  it  possible  for  the  King  and  his  ministers  to  change  in  a 
point  of  ao  evident  interest  He  could  answer,  however,  for  nobody  besides  him- 
self, but  this  he  would ;  and  if  ever  such  a  ^ing  should  happen,  he  would  never 
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htm  any  part  in  it  He  had  told  the  King  so,  and  would  make  it  good.  For  the 
petent  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said— if  he  returned,  De  Witt  should  know 
more,  and  might  guess,  if  he  did  not  return.  De  Witt  smiled,  and  said,  he 
should  tiy  to  overcome  his  suspicions  of  Temple's  journey." — (Vol.  I.,  p.  840.) 

His  reception  in  England  was  such  as  the  communications 
he  had  perused  abroad  might  have  led  him  to  anticipate.  Clif- 
ford treated  him  with  insolence;  Arlington  with  coldness; 
Charles  with  indifference.  After  listening  to  several  vague 
and  unmeaning  professions  of  approbation  and  regard,  he 
cheerfully  withdrew  to  his  gardens  and  his  books,  happy  to 
exchange  restraint  and  ambition  for  freedom  and  philosophy. 

It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  touch  the  miserable  details 
of  English  ignominy;  the  contemptible  pretexts  employed 
to  justify  the  war*;  the  piratical  outrage  upon  the  law  of 
nations  which  announced  its  commencement ;  the  violation  of 
public  credit  by  which  it  was  carried  on ;  the  insolence,  mean- 
ness, and  duplicity  of  its  advisers. 

Excidat  ille  dies  aevo— neu  posteri  credant 
Sscula — nos  certe  taceamus — et  obruta  mult& 
Nocte  tegi  nostrse  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

To  the  leisure  now  enjoyed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  several  lively  and  ingenious  productions, 
containing^  indeed,  few  proofs  of  profound  thought  or  wide 
research,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  method  and  precision,  but 
abounding  with  marks  of  an  active,  penetrating,  and  well  cul- 
tivated int^lect,  sustained  by  the  study  of  books  and  men. 
Hiff  essays  are  written  in  a  txme  of  candour  and  moderation 
sddom  brought  in  that  age  to  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
political  subjects ;  and  with  a  grace  and  variety  of  style  which 
{daces  him  among  the  reformers  of  English  literature.  Hume 
has  formally  excluded  Sir  William  Temple  from  the  catalogue 
of  English  classical  writers ;  but  suspicion  may  be  entertained 
of  tbe  impartiality  of  him  who  advised  a  tragic  poet  *^  to 
^  study  Shakspeare,  but  get  Bacine  by  heart.^  Hume  wrote 
English  with  Inrilliant  success  indeed,  but  he  wrote  it  as  a 

*  Among  the  most  fiivolous  were  offensive  Dutch  caricatures ;  some  of  them 
were  exhibited  in  the  court  pamphlets  of  the  time.  One  was  a  lion,  with  three 
crowns  reversed,  and  without  his  tail.  Another  consisted  of  three  English 
maati^  with  their  ears  cropped,  and  their  tails  cut  off,  barking  at  a  Dutchman, 
with  the  inpcription."  Devictis  Anglis— Latrant,  non  mordent," 
VOL.    III.    NO.    V.  H 
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foreign  language,  and  he  has  uttered  a  sweejung  anathema 
against  all  the  writers  who  preceded  Swift ;  including  the  pure 
idiom  of  Cowley,  the  nervous  eloquence  and  perspicuity  of 
South,  the  vigour  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  To  the  works  of 
these  writers,  Hume,  from  his  pursuits  and  tastes,  was  compa- 
ratively a  stranger.  The  English  language,  till  the  age  of 
Anne,  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  vehicle  of  theology  and 
conceits.  Brown,  Cud  worth,  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  Milton  him- 
self (as  a  prose  writer)  were  depreciated  by  him.  Political 
sympathy,  and  the  great  charm  of  a  constant,  pervading,  un- 
tiring interest,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  the  rambling  style  and 
loose  inversions  of  Clarendon. 

Sir  William  Temple,  however,  always  writes  with  facility 
and  vigour,  and  not  unfrequently  with  eloquence.  His  style 
abounds  with  gallicisms;  which  from  his  constant  occupation  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  avoid :  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
energetic  and  grave.  He  disdained  exaggeration  and  parade. 
Among  his  essays  the  account  of  the  United  Provinces  is  best 
known,  and  is  written  with  the  most  sustained  eloquence.  His 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  contains  several 
affecting  passages,  from  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  made  an 
extract  too  long  for  insertion  here,  which  we  agree  with  him  in 
pronouncing  a  favourable  specimen  of  Templets  compodtion. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Temple  was  again  summoned 
from  his  retreat  to  resume  his  functions  of  ambassador  to  the 
United  Provinces.  Many  important  changes  bad  taken  place 
during  his  retirement.  Shaftesbury  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  chancellorship,  and  had  carried  his  talents  and  his  trea- 
chery to  the  cause  of  the  opposition.  The  Test  Act,  which  the 
King  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  disqualified  Clifford  for  the 
office  of  treasurer,  and  that  situation  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  afterwards  better  known  as  Earl  of  Danby, 
a  relation  and  friend  of  Temple.  Finally,  the  universal  dia- 
gustof  the  people,  to  whom  the  injustice  of  the  Dutch  war 
was  apparent  and  intolerable,  compelled  the  King  to  abandon 
the  infamous  conspiracy  in  which  he  had  been  hired  to  engage 
himself.  Under  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Westminster  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
three  days,  to  the  incredible  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
Temple  was  immediately  offered  the  embassy  to  Spain,  but 
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he  dedmed  it  It  was  finally  decided  that  ne  should  pro- 
ceed once  more  as  ambassador  to  Holland,  where  be  was 
finniKar  with  tbe  manners,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
peofde. 

B^>re  bis  departure,  he  was  determined  to  extort  from 
Charles,  if  it  was  possible,  a  clear,  explicit,  and  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  measures  which  he  was  to  pursue,  and  of  tbe 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  as  the  representative  of 
Ellwand  was  to  be  guided  in  the  course  of  the  approaching 
n^odations.  This  attempt  was  completely  baffled.  The  oon- 
Tertati<Hi  which  took  place  between  them,  exhibits  in  the 
clearest  ligbt  the  sincerity  of  the  Minister  and  the  duplicity 
rfthe  King.  We  give  Mr.  Courtenay'^s  account  of  this  inter- 
view. 

"  With  this  Tiew  he  sought  an  audience  of  the  Kinjr,  and  spoke  his  mind  yerj 
freelyiipofithelatecounseiSfandtfaeministty  of  thelatecabaL  He  told  Charles 
liow  ill  he  had  been  advised  t«  hreak  measures  and  treaties  so  solemnly  taken 
and  a^eed ;  how  ill  he  had  been  served,  and  how  ill  succeeded,  by  the  violent 
humour  of  the  nation  breaking  out  against  such  proceedings,  and  by  the  jealousies 
Ihcy  had  raised  against  the  crown.  The  Kinj?  answered,  that  he  had  been  ill 
aervcd,  hot  rather  justified  what  had  passed.  Hereupon  Temple  went,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  chai^g  the  King  in  efi^t  with  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary  power;  for  this  he  really  did,  in 
showing  how  difficult  if  not  impossible  it  was  to  set  up  here  the  same  religion 
mad  government  that  was  in  France.  He  assured  him,  that  even  those  who  were 
tadii&rent  to  religion  would  not  consent  to  have  it  changed  by  force  of  an  army : 
that  in  France  the  King  had  only  to  manage  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  peasants 
being  as  insignificant  as  the  w(mien  and  children  were  here ;  whereas,  in  England, 
the  bulk  of  land  lay  in  the  yeomanry  or  lower  gentry,  and  their  hearts  were  light 
by  ease  and  plenty,  as  those  of  the  French  peasantry  were  whoUy  dispirited  by 
kboar  and  want  Tbe  King  of  England,  moreover,  was  without  ^  meatis 
which  the  French  kings  had  of  raising  armies,  otherwise  than  by  supplies  from 
his  parliament,  and  no  army  composed  of  Englishmen  would  serve  ends  that 
the  people  hated  and  feared.  He  represented  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
govern  the  whole  nation  by  the  one-hundreth  part  composed  of  Catholics. 
Foreigii  troops  would  only  raise  discontent,  and  not  fewer  than  threescore  thou- 
sand men  would  suffice  to  subdue  the  liberties  and  spirit  of  England  *  *  * 
This  remonstrance  afibrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the  bold  independence  of  Sir 
William  Temple :  Charles's  reception  of  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  easy 
indi£Eereiice  of  his  disposition,  and  of  his  cleverness  as  an  actor.  He  was  nather 
sffiended  nor  moved  by  the  heinonsness  of  the  imputations.  At  first,  only,  he 
seemed  a  little  impatient,  probably  because  he  did  not  like  to  be  bared;  and  when 
Temple  quoted  the  saying  of  Gourville,  that  a  King  of  England,  to  be  great, 
must  be  the  man  of  his  people,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Temple's,  and  added,  *  and 
'  I  will  be  die  man  of  my  people.' "^VoL  L,  pp.  425,  42^.) 

Templets  olTers  of  mediation  were  coldly  received  by  the 
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Prince  of  Orange,  who  imagined  that  they  were  intended  ta 
lure  him  into  a  separate  treaty.  Lord  Arlington,  who  was 
dispatched  soon  afterwards  to  the  Hague,  increased  by  his 
insolence  the  alienation  which  his  mission  was  intended  to 
remove.  Temple,  however,  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  discerned  his  integrity,  and  appre- 
ciated his  talents.  The  marriage  of  William  to  the  Princess 
Mary^  an  event  of  momentous  consequence  to  England,  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  of  Templets  zeal  and  activity. 

He  was  now  invested  with  full  power  to  appear  as  the 
mediating  ambassador  of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen, 
where  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  placing  the  present 
peace  and  future  security  of  Europe  on  a  surer  basis.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  he  was  assisted  by  LfOrd  Berkeley  and 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Temple  was  soon  summoned  to  England 
to  assist  the  King  in  his  arrangement  with  Louis,  who  oiTered 
Charles  great  sums  of  money  if  he  would  connive  at  stipulations 
favourable  to  France  in  the  ensuing  peace.  Temple  indig- 
nantly declined  interfering,  and  Charles  was  so  much  incensed 
by  one  of  the  articles  which  Louis  proposed  to  him,  that  Tem- 
ple was  again  dispatched  to  Nimeguen  to  concert  measures  of 
hostility  against  France. 

Every  thing  now  wore  an  appearance  favourable  to  the 
honour  of  England,  and  the  independence  of  Europe.  William 
told  Temple  that  he  felt  himself  a  great  prince  once  more,  and 
Temple  hoped  to  see  England  restored  to  her  natural  position. 
All  these  expectations  were  annihilated  at  a  blow.  The  insinu^ 
ation  of  Barillon  and  the  address  of  his  countrywoman,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  changed  the  situation  of  Europe.  The 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  was  dispatched  to  Temple, 
with  orders  opposite  to  those  which  he  had  before  received. 
This  man,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barillon,  proclaimed  hb  in- 
structions in  every  town  through  which  he  passed.  The  rumour 
soon  spread.  The  doubts  and  jealousies  of  the  Dutch  revived 
—-all  hopes  founded  upon  Charles's  honour  appeared  precarious 
and  delusive-— it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  no  reliance  what- 
ever could  be  placed  on  him.  Temple,  astounded  by  conduct 
which  seemed  intended  to  take  away  all  shadow  of  credit  from 
himself  and  brand  his  country  with  infamy,  was  unable  to  re- 
store confidence.     The  French  having  protracted  their  nego- 
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dations  till  the  very  day  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  ai  the  last  on 
which  their  resolutions  should  be  made  known,  agreed  to 
evacuate  some  of  the  towns  demanded.  Van  Beveming,  the 
Dutch  minister,  might  have  refused  to  accept  their  proposal, 
as  the  time  had  elapsed  in  which  the  concurrence  of  Spain  could 
be  obtained ;  but  he  esteemed  the  advantage  of  emancipating 
his  country  from  dependence  on  England  as  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  A  treaty  was  therefore  signed,  which 
nised  Louis  to  his  proudest  eminence,  and  brought  England 
into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

Sir  William  Templets  observations  on  the  Popish  plot  are 
Aort  and  ambiguous.  But  it  is  known  that  he  never  was  se- 
duced, inflamed,  or  intimidated,  to  countenance  the  series  of 
perjuries  by  which  that  tremendous  explosion  of  fanaticism  was 
geoerated,  or  to  encourage  the  ferocious  persecution  which  it 
ooca«oned.  There  is  an  admirable  remark  of  his  on  religion, 
af^lying  alike  to  war  and  £Eu:tion — ^^  I  very  much  doubt,^  says. 
be,  **  whether  there  was  ever  yet  any  war  of  religion,  or  ever 
"  will  be,  though  hardly  any  without  the  pretences.'' — This  is 
|dnlo0ophy.  Religion  in  such  cases  is  but  the  cloak  of  selfish 
passiDiiB  whether  put  on  by  a  tyrant  or  a  faction.  We  are 
unable  to  understand  the  reluctance,  which  some  of  our 
eminent  writers  have  manifested,  to  censure  this  foul  con- 
spiracy of  the  Popish  plot  in  terms  of  becoming  indignation. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  laid  aside  something  of  his  usual  impartiality 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted  lines  of  Dryden  in  mitigar 
tion  of  this  great  national  crime,  observing  that  such  a  writer 
wfll  not  be  accused,  by  those  to  whom  his  immortal  writings 
are  finniliar,  of  any  wish  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  men  by 
whom  this  abomination  was  upheld,  or  of  justifying  the  sen- 
tences by  which  so  many  Catholics  were  immolated.  But  the 
lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Fox  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  pa- 
FOKysm  of  madness,  which  shed  torrents  of  innocent  blood,  had 
altogether  subsided  ;  and  although  Dryden  might  not  think  it 
safe  to  stigmatize,  as  they  deserved,  tbe  massacres  in  which 
Parliament  had  been  so  active  an  accomplice,  it  is  evident,  from 
many  passages  in  the  satire  which  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted,  that 
the  h&OEj  of  the  multitude,  the  interested  designs  of  the  op- 
poMtion  leaden,  and  the  unspeakable  depravity  of  the  witnesses 
<»  whose  testiisony  the  sutfbrers  perished^  were  obvious  to  all 
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whose  hearts  and  understandings  were  not  seared  by  bigptrj, 
against  conviction. 

The  last  act  of  Sir  William  Templets  political  life  was  to 
advise  and  superintend  the  formation  of  a  council  composed 
of  the  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  among 
whom  "  others  of  His  MajesCy'^s  own  personal  choice,*  were 
to  be  incorporated — a  body,  which  from  the  rank,  wealth,  and 
natural  influence  of  its  members,  would,  it  was  hoped  by  Temple, 
be  esteemed  by  the  public  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the 
adoption  of  dangerous  and  arbitrary  projects.  This  scheme, 
though  plausible  and  ingenious,  and  holding  out  to  the 
nation  a  mode  of  escaping  from  the  danger  of  a  civil  war 
and  a  disputed  succession,  proved  in  the  result  fidladous  and 
impracticable.  According  to  Mr.  Hallam,  the  cause  of  its 
failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  intrigues  of  Charles,  rather  than 
in  the  imbecility  of  Monmouth,  the  petulance  of  Halifax,  or 
the  wickedness  of  Shaftesbury ;  but  to  such  a  cause  Temple 
was  most  unwilling  to  impute  the  destruction  of  his  project, 
and  finding  that  the  evils  he  had  attempted  to  remove  were 
incurable  by  any  means  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
suggest,  he  determined  to  abandon  a  situation  beset  with 
conflicting  duties,  in  which  his  moderation,  without  contribut- 
ing to  the  service  of  either,  alternately  provoked  the  anger 
and  incurred  the  reprobation  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Par- 
liament. This  scheme  of  a  council  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
creditable  to  Temple  as  a  statesman.  BariUon  said,  with  great 
felicity,  it  was  making  un  itat  and  not  un  conseU.  It  would, 
in  truth,  have  been  a  new  estate  in  the  realm,  wholly  alien  to 
a  constitution  of  King  and  Parliament.  Another  and  worse 
feature  in  it  is  stated  by  Temple  himself.  <^This  council,*  he 
says,  ^^ being  worth  about  300,000/.  a-year""  (three-fourths  of  the 
property  of  the  House  of  Commons),  ^^  might,  out  of  their 
^*  own  stock,  upon  a  pinchf  furnish  the  King,  so  far  as  to 
^^  relieve  some  great  necessity  of  the  crown.^  The  King^s  being 
the  debtor  of  his  council,  would  have  been  more  mischievous, 
though  less  disgraceful,  than  his  being  the  pensionar  of  the 
King  of  France. 

From  the  period  of  Temple's  retirement,  the  materials  of 
his  history  are  meagre  and  uncertain.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  diatribes  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  attacks  on  the  character 
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of  iiTing  ministers,  by  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  successfully 
guarded  against  any  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  his  volumes 
Dotwithstanding  the  penury  of  relevant  matter,  entirely  or 
satisfactorily  supply  this  defect.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  indivi- 
duals as  with  nations,  they  are  happiest  who  supply  hisUnry 
with  fewest  materials.  But  the  desire  of  tracing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  illustrious  men,  of  knowing  the  books  in  which 
tfa^  delighted,  and  the  amusements  which  b^uiled  their 
leisure,  is  -implanted  in  our  nature.  In  gratifying  it,  the 
judgment  is  improved  and  the  taste  refined.  We  delight 
to  observe  the  intellect  of  a  statesman,  or  orator,  amid  the 
tranquillity  of  domestic  secludon,  and  relaxation  of  social 
conSdence.  Much,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  we 
oould  have  beheld  more  directly  the  freshness  and  simplicity, 
and  the  genuine  love  of  nature,  which  Temple  preserved  in  all 
their  purity  through  the  struggles  of  party  and  the  excite- 
ments of  ambition.  But  although  the  retired  statesman 
avoided  the  dash  and  collision  of  hostile  factions,  neither 
Sheen  nor  Moor  Park  ware  secure  against  those  storms 

«  Which  toss 
The  private  state,  and  render  life  unsweet'* 

The  current  of  domestic  hi^piness,  which  had  flowed  so  long 
with  smoothness,  was  at  length  interrupted,  and  he  was  forced 
to  contribute  his  share  to  the  tax  which  none  bom  of  woman 
must  escape.  His  son,  whom  he  had  permitted  to  take  office 
under  William  the  Third,  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of  dejec- 
tion. Temple  had  himself  declined  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
State  repeatedly  ofiTered  to  him  by  William,  whom  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  mmt  had  rendered  desirous  of 
his  services. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Swift  became  a  member  of 
Temple's  family.  Mr.  Courtenay  differs  from  the  last  great 
biographer  of  that  extraordinary  man  as  to  the  cause  of  those 
jealousies,  which,  without  breaking  out  into  an  open  flame, 
smouldered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  patron  and  dependant.  It 
requires  little  knowledge  of  Swiffs  character  to  understand  that 
his  temper,  naturally  proud  and  irritable,  was  restless  and  im* 
patient  in  an  inferior  station.  Out  of  the  collision  between  twq 
men — the  one  proud  or  perhaps  vain  of  functions  and  station, 
the  other  conscious  of  his  genius— there  might,  and  probably 
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there  did,  arise  reciprocal  provocations.  Sir  William  Temple 
ofiWed  the  strongest  incense  of  court  flatt^y  to  his  patrons, 
Arlington,  Sunderland,  Danbj,^and  even  Buckingham;  and 
such  men  are  apt  to  avenge  upon  those  below  their  sacrifice  of 
dignity  at  the  feet  of  those  above  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  bitter  humiliation  Swift  must  have  written  the 
letter  to  Temple,  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  cited,  beginning 
with  ^^  I  intreat  your  honour  will  please  to  send  me  some 
^^  certificate  of  my  behaviour  during  almost  three  years  in 
"  your  family,  &c.''  "  The  particulars  required  of  me/* 
he  continues,  ^^  relate  to'  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons 
^<  for  quitting  your  honour's  family ;  that  is,  whether  the  last 
**  was  occasioned  by  any  ill  actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely 
"  to  your  honour's  mercy.'^  What  a  strain  for  him,  who 
afterwards  wrote  in  his  journal  to  Stella — ^  I  called  at  Mr. 
^  Secretary's  (St.  John)  to  see  what  the  devil  ailed  him  on 
"  Sunday. — I  made  him  a  very  proper  speech — told  him  I 
<*  observed  he  was  much  out  of  temper — that  I  did  not 
^^  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause,  but  would  be  glad  to 
"  see  he  was  in  better  temper ;  and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of, 
**  never  to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be  treated  like 
"  a  school-boy — that  I  had  felt  too  much  of  that  in  my  life 
««  already,''  (from  Sir  W.  Temple,  doubtless)  —  "  that  I 
"  expected  every  great  minister  who  honoured  me  with  his 
"  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  anything  to  my  dis- 
"  advantage,  would  let  me  know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put 
<^  me  in  pain  to  let  me  know  or  guess  by  the  changes  <^ 
"  his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  for  it  was  what  I  would  not 
"  bear  from  a  crowned  head,  and  no  subject's  was  worth  it« 
**  Don't  you  remember  how  I  used  to  be  in  pain  when  Sir 
•*  William  Temple  would  look  cold  and  be  out  of  humour 
*<  for  three  or  four  days — and  I  used  to  suspect  a  thousand 
•*  reasons  ? — I  have  plucked  up  my  spirits  since  then,  fEUth.'" 
We  however  know,  on  Swift's  own  autlxuity,  that  he  was 
soon  admitted  to  Temple's  intimacy,  and  to  the  intercourse  of 
his  most  illustrious  guests.  King  William  himself,  as  a  proof 
of  his  kind  wishes  to  Swift,  offered  him  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  taught  him  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch 
ISashion.  After  the  last  scene  of  Sir  William  Temple's  Hfe, 
when  every  feeling  of  momentary  anger  had  vanished  before 
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the  seiidiiieiilfi  of  early  gratitude  and  habitual  esteem  we  fiad 
the  fc^lowing  extract  in  Swift's  Journal. 

**  JantMry  27 th,  1698.  He  died  at  one  o'clock  thb  morning,  and  with  him  all 
that  was  good  and  amiable  among  men  1 " 

Mr.  Courtooay  has  given  a  long  and  laboured  character  of 
Sir  William  Temple— but  he  is  a  bad  portrait  painter.  He 
tiouches  off  no  lights  and  shades^-no  distinctive  traits  of 
character — without  which  a  pcnrtrait  has  neither  fiddity  nor 
neaniag,  whether  executed  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  Temf^ 
perhi^  was  not  the  best  possible  subject.  He  was  essentially 
a  good  man,  of  virtuous  life,  regulated  by  a  high  moral 
atandBrd  in  a  corrupt  age;  with  weaknesses,  not  passions; 
vanting  somewhat  in  decision  and  energy,  as  he  proved 
himself  at  the  Revolution ;  and  in  short  not  endowed  with 
the  genius  and  temperament  which  actuate  personages  of  the 
first  order. 

The  mental  qualities  of.  Sir  William  Temple  were  however 
blended  and  adjusted  with  a  happy  correspondence  and  keeping ; 
none  encroach«l  upon  the  province  of  the  other.  Lord  Peter- 
borough and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  succeeding  age,  were  men 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  but  from  the  want  of  equipoise,  the 
aoe  passed  his  life  like  a  knight-errant,  in  a  series  of  romantic 
and  unprofitable  adventures,  and  the  other  incurred  a  stain  of 
pc^tieal  infamy,  which  neither  the  praise  of  Pope,  nor  his 
own  eloquence  could  wash  away.  But,  in  the  wdl-balanoed 
mind  of  Sir  William  Tem[de,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
connstent  with  the  love  of  leisure,  and  aptitude  for  business 
wkh  capacity  for  speculation.  Taught  by  the  philosophy 
which  he  cultivated,  and  enabled  by  the  high  situation  which 
he  filled,  to  examine  the  tinsel  and  decoration  of  the  most 
qplendid  series,  and  to  appreciate  the  emolument  and  honours, 
which  the  vulgar  seek  so  ardently,  at  thdr  proper  valuer 
he  was  neither  insensible  to  pleasure,  nor  indifferent  to 
renown. 

Among  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Courtenay'^s  researches,  are  Lady 
Templets  letters,  written  before  her  marriage,  to  the  man 
whom  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  captivate,  and  wise  enough 
to  prefer.  Mr.  Courtenay  has  rescued  these  documents  from 
the  doom  to  which  so  many  monuments  of  *^  la  belle  passion"^ 
are  consigned. 

Whether  the  resurrection  of  similar  effusions,  two  hundred 
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years  hence,  would  redound  to  the  g^ory  of  our  £ur 
contemporaries,  we  will  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  we  affirm, 
that  if  candour,  good  sense,  generosity — ^if  all  the  purer  and 
better  feelings  of  our  nature,  united  with  playful  wit,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  are  equally  conspcuous  in 
the  rose-coloured  billets  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  Saint 
Jameses  and  Grosvenor  Square,  as  they  are  in  the  language 
addressed  by  Dorothy  Osborne  to  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
posterity  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  ingenuity  that 
may  be  requisite  to  explain,  and  the  diligence  that  may  be 
necessary  to  collect  them.  Mr.  Courtenay  has  reproached 
Lady  Temple  with  the  frequent  enumeration  of  her  various 
suitors ;  but  Sir  W.  Temple  had  we  think  little  reason  to 
complain.  The  way  in  which  his  mistress  treats  Sir  Justinian 
Isham  and  Mr.  Fish  might  satisfy  the  most  sensitive  lover. 
The  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  him  is  visible 
in  almost  every  line  of  her  correspondence ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  think,  that  amid  all  the  feverish  vicissitudes  of  his  active 
life.  Sir  W.  Temple  always  foimd  the  same  devoted  affection 
where  ^^  he  had  garner^  up  his  heart,^  and  continued  to  regard 
the  object  of  his  youthful  love  with  feelings  of  increased 
esteem  and  unabating  tenderness. 

We  now  pass  from  the  subject  matter  move  particularly  to  the 
author.  The  French  have  long  been  allowed  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
imparting  interest  to  biographical  memoirs,  and  of  interweavii^ 
the  more  important  events  of  history  with  the  fleeting  topics  of 
conversation  and  the  details  of  ordinary  life.  This  superiority 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  language,  and  still  more  to  the  fcmn 
of  government  which  prevailed  so  long  among  that  ingenious 
and  polished  people.  All  was  referred  to  the  caprice  or 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign:  the  keen  repartee — the  pointed 
anecdote — the  dexterous  insinuation — the  wit  of  a  courtier — the 
resentment  of  a  fine  lady,  might  alter  the  course  of  events,  and 
control  the  destiny  of  nations;  accordingly,  instead  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Revolution,  we 
find  the  carp  of  Louis  XIV.— -the  tambour-frame  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon — the  degradation  of  the  legitimated  princes— 
the  ^^  petits  soupers""  of  the  Regent — and  the  fury  of  Madame 
du  Prie.  Instead  of  the  Rye  House  plot— of  divisions  against 
the  court  in  a  great  national  assembly — we  have  the  ^^  con- 
<*  spiration   des  raarmousets'"  and   the    cabals  of  the  court 
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matroDS,  to  supplant  Madame  du  Barri,  as  an  intruder,  not,  as 
one  of  them  said,  because  they  hated  her,  but  because  they 
wished  to  obtain  her  place.  Instead  of  a  pamphlet  firom  Lord 
Soiners  or  a  speech  from  Lord  Chatham,  we  have  a  sarcasm 
from  St.  Simon  or  a  jest  from  the  Due  de  Nivemois.  Which- 
erer  nation  may  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself  in  striking 
the  balance  between  these  advantages,  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  are  certainly  incompatible,  and  that  we  must  be  content 
to  sacrifice  much  delightful  reeding  to  the  benefit  of  equal 
laws  and  a  free  government.  The  work  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
does  not  afibrd  any  exception  to  this  rule.  To  the  praise  of 
having  acquired  an  accurate  if  not  profound  knowledge  of 
Engish  history,  he  is  entitled*  He  has  drawn  largely,  but 
perhaps  with  more  copiousness  than  discrimination,  from  the 
sources  of  contemporaneous  history ;  but  his  narrative,  though 
on  the  whole  ingenuous  and  faithful,  is  occasionally  discoloured 
by  party  prejudice ;  his  style  is  that  of  one,  to  whom  the  task 
of  writing  for  the  public  eye  has  become  familiar ;  he  has  not 
altogether  esci^)ed  the  defects  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  against  time ;  the  stream  of  his  diction  is  not  always 
clear,  and  his  words  are  not  always  most  appropriate ;  there  is 
an  occasional  flippancy  of  expression,  and  an  affected  levity  of 
tone,  which  strikes  us  as  offensive  and  misplaced,  and  of  which 
it  would  be  an  easy,  but  ungracious  task,  to  select  instances. 
This  is  a  fault  into  which  the  writer  has  been  seduced,  by  his 
desire  of  giving  an  appearance  of  ease  and  elasticity  to  his 
work,  and  thereby  rendering  it  acceptable  to  a  larger  class  of 

readers,  but 

"  Peu  de  gens  que  le  del  cb^rit  et  gnitifie 
Ont  le  don  d*agrter  infus  avec  la  vie ; 
C'est  un  point  qu'il  leur  &ut  laisseT/'  frc 

Mr.  Courtenay  makes  merry  with  the  dancing  of  De  Witt. 
«»  We  are  not  told,"  says  he,  "  whether  this  masterly  perform- 
**  ance  was  enacted  by  the  great  statesmlm  as  a  cavalier  seul^ 
•*  or  whether  Temple,  D*  Hona,  and  De  Witt  celebrated  the 
**  triple  alliance  in  a  pas  de  trois.'^  When  Mr.  Courtenay  ex- 
hibits himself  in  this  frisking  sort  of  style,  we  think  a  dancing 
Dutchman,  whether  diplomatist  or  burgomaster,  would  be  but 
an  imperfect  type  of  him  in  the  grotesque. 

Natural  gravity  is  better  than  artificial  negligence  and  af- 
fected levity,  and  we  prefer  clear  narration  to  forced  allusion. 
Mr.  Courtenay^s  informed  and   well  exercised  understanding 
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enaUes  him  to  contribute  to  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  read- 
ersy  and  he  may  leave  to  others,  the  task  of  ministering  to  their 
amusement. 

There  is  a  note  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  401,  402,  which  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  unbecoming  than  Mr.  Courtenaj^s  facetiousness. 
Mr.  Courtenay,  not  satisfied  with  denying  ^^  an  original  con- 
^  tract,''  maintained  by  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Grovem- 
meatf  and  solemnly  declared  by  parliament  as  the  basis  of  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  writes  as  follows. — '^  Locke's  absurdities  / 
**  have  nowhere  been  more  completely  exposed  than  in  the  His- 
"  tory  dT  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  by  George  Moore  !  (Lon- 
^^  don,  1817.)  Moore  refers  very  properly  to  Burke's  Reflec- 
**  dons  for  views  of  government  more  correct  than  Locke's  r 
How  a  person  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  experience  and  discretion 
could  be  tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  party  or  private  feeling, 
to  pen  this  silly  remark,  is  unaccountable.  In  another  jdace  he 
tdls  his  readers  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  ^^  had  been  under  the 
*^  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  was  now  under  that  of  his 
*^  grandmother,*^  &c.  and  for  this  new  and  curious  fact  he  cites 
«  Trevor's  Life  and  Times  of  William  III."  &c.  &c.  Indeed, 
the  besetting  sin  of  this  performance,  is  the  constant  allusion 
in  the  language  of  disparagement  on  the  one  side,  and  flagrant 
puffing  on  the  other,  to  the  measures  and  men  of  the  jn*e8ent 
age,  with  which  it  is  everywhere  disfigured  and  debased.  We 
do  not  speak  with  any  reference  to  the  party  character  of  those 
ofnnions  which  Mr.  Courtenay  so  ostentatiously  promulgates. 

^  Aliud  ol^urgatio,  aliud  historia  denderat'' 
It  was  objected  by  a  great  orator,  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus^ 
that  it  introduced  pleasure  among  the  virtues  like  a  harlot 
among  matrons.  We  object  to  a  practice  which  d^rades 
hist(N*y  to  place  her  amid  the  passions,  prejudices,  errors,  and 
vulgarities  inseparable  from  the  politics  of  the  day,  which 
makes  her  exchange  the  scales  and  bandage,  the  veiled  eye 
and  even  hand,  for  the  attitudes  and  weapons  of  party  con- 
tention. We  denounce  a  practice  which  calls  up  the  shades  of 
the  illustrious  dead  to  inflame  the  violence  of  the  living.  What 
can  be  thought  of  the  soberness  of  judgment  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
when  he  indulges  in  the  dramatic  licence  of  calling  up  Sir 
William  Temple  to  hold  forth,  in  his  proper  person,  through  a 
tirade  of  three  pages,  against  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  ?  "  The 
"  necessity  of  complying  with  the  times,  and  of  sparing  per- 
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*^uxm^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  <<  is  the  great  hnpediment  ot  bio^ 
**  graphy.""  But  that  Mr.  Courtenay,  whom  the  subject  which 
lie  has  chosen,  like  any  other  topic  of  by-gone  histcny ,  exempts 
from  such  necessity  ;  who,  without  ^  inflicting  a  pang  upon  a 
•*  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,''  might  have  dwelt 
upon  every  failing,  and  detected  every  error,  of  bis  hero — that 
he  should  fling  away  this  invaluable  privilege,  for  unwam 
rantable  and  wholly  irrelevant  liberties  with  the  living,  does 
appear  to  us  extraordinary  and  culpable ;  and  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  ardour  of  his  political  feelings  should  have 
thus  misled  a  man  of  Mr.  Courtenay'^s  character  and  talent. 
At  the  same  time  we  look  upon  these  volumes,  notwithstanding 
their  defects,  as  a  valuable  acceasioa  to  the  stock  of  English 
biographical  and  political  literature. 


Article  V. 

Spain  Revisited,    By  the  Author  of  <*  A  Year  in  Spain.* 

London:   1836. 
VEepagne  et  sea  Rholutions.    Par  Emmanuel  Marliani. 

Paris:    1833. 

No  book  has  issued  from  the  French  or  English  press  with 
any  just  pretensions  to  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the 
momentous  events  and  the  great  social  revolutions  which  are 
going  on  in  Spain.  The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  M.  Marliani'^s  able  and  judicious  work  have 
witnessed  greater  changes,  more  splendid  opportunities,  and 
more  disastrous  errors,  than  could  then  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  most  discerning  politician.  Of  these  occurrences  we  as 
yet  know  nothing  beyond  the  garbled  and  conflicting  statements 
with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  daily  papers.  The  very 
pleasing  tour  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
supplies  little  more  information  on  the  real  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  Peninsula,  than  may  be  derived  fit)m 
Mr.  Lewises  bright  and  stirring  sketches  of  Spanish  life.  It 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  clever  descriptions,  which  are  ably 
drawn  and  highly  coloured :  but  beneath  the  vivid  aspect  of 
a  southern  peofde,  the  world  is  watching  the  gradual  progress 
of  a  revolution  which  seems  scarcely  to  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  American  traveller.     Nothing,  however,  can 
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be  more  difficult  than  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  extent 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  a  country  wholly  different  from 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  been  spent  by  the  natious  which 
took  part  in  the  great  preceding  conflict,  in  the  uninter- 
rupted pursuit  of  the  gifts  of  civilization  and  of  peace.  The 
dick  of  the  loom  and  the  roll  of  machinery  have  succeeded  to 
the  clash  of  arms:  the  most  distant  and  the  most  hostile 
nations  have  been  brought  into  personal  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial interchange:  the  nobler  and  wilder  passions  have 
given  way  to  the  cares  of  profit  or  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour; 
new  wants  have  been  awakened  but  to  be  satisfied,  whilst  com- 
mon luxuries  have  softened,  and  assimilated  to  each  other, 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

This  general  movement  stops,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  the  Peninsula  seems  to  protest,  by  its  dissent, 
against  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  We 
are  apt  to  regard  this  estrangement  from  our  own  habits  and 
prospects  in  the  light  of  a  barbarous  indifTerence  to  the 
improvement  of  society,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  exceptional  character  of  the  Spanish  nation.  An 
unfavourable  judgement  is  passed,  without  reflecting  how  little 
the  European  mould  is  suited  to  a  semi-Oriental  people.  It 
is  infinitely  more  easy  to  condemn  Spain  than  to  study  it ; 
hence  it  has  been  its  continual  misfortune  to  be  misrepresented 
by  writers  who  can  neither  understand  nor  forgive  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  dismiss  these  prejudices  and 
the  imperfect  guidance  of  analogy,  the  characteristics  of  a  race 
still  half  Latin  and  half-Arab,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cKmate,  will  readily  explain  these  striking  dif* 
ferences.  The  type  of  the  Spanish  nation  received  no  modifica- 
tion from  its  contact  with  the  Groths,  a  people  of  the  North, 
but  it  amalgamated  itself  with  the  Arabs  as  easily  as  with  the 
Latins.  The  successive  domination  of  these  three  invaders 
perpetuated  a  state  of  warfare,  and  generation  after  generation 
arose  to  maintain  the  conflict.  At  no  period  in  their  history  did 
the  Spaniards  bow  to  what  they  regarded  as  subjection.  The 
struggle  with  the  Moors  could  only  end  with  their  total  expul- 
sion from  the  Peninsula;  but  although  the  animosity  between 
the  African  and  the  European  lasted  for  eight  centuries,  the 
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type  of  the  Arabs  is  still  at  the  present  day  the  type  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  this  essential  and  characteristic  difference 
which  manifestly  separates^  Spain  from  the  communion  of 
Buropean  nations ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  reproach  her  for  remain- 
ing in  the  rear  of  English  or  French  ciyilization,  when  that 
civilization  is  incompatible  with  her  manners.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  civilization  of  their  own ;  and  the  innovations  which  may 
be  introduced  will,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  merely  super- 
ficial, circumscribed  within  a  few  localities,  and  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  history  of  Spain  is  uniform;  in  different  ages 
the  same  spirit  breaks  out  afresh.  Numantia  and  Saguntum 
were  revived  at  Zaragoza  and  Gerona :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  cities,  preferring  death  to  submission  to  the  Ro- 
mans, killed  each  other  on  their  public  ways;  and  the 
Arragonese  of  Zaragoza,  at  no  very  remote  period,  met 
in  their  churches  to  celebrate  their  own  service  for  the  dead, 
whence  they  flew  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  city.  The 
^Mnidi  soldiers  of  the  present  day  live  like  the  followers 
of  the  Cid:  the  guerill^ros  make  war,  as  in  the  days  of 
£1  Campeador  and  Pelayo,  with  bands  indefatigable  in  parti- 
san warfare,  and  as  brave  as  they  are  undisciplined.  The 
art  of  war,  properly  so  called,  will  never  be  cultivated  in 
Spain ;  there  will  always  be  excellent  guerilleros,  and  worth- 
I^  generals.  Every  new  disturbance  will  rouse  a  fresh  body 
of  bold  adventurers,  whom  no  difficulty  can  repress,  no  mis- 
fortune overwhelm,  and  who  pass  their  life  in  daily  but 
inglorious  combat,  till  it  is  closed  by  a  death  no  less  obscure. 

The  literature  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  Oriental  origin.  From  Juan  de  Mena 
to  our  own  time,  the  art  of  poetry  has  been  employed  in 
recounting  the  exploits  of  war  and  the  torments  of  love.  The 
romances  and  viUancSros  of  Spain,  which  liave  been  so  admi- 
rably translated  and  commented  on  in  this  country,  are  Arab 
even  in  their  rhythm.  Almost  all  the  Spanish  poets  and  histo- 
rians have  been    military  men*;   and  it  would  appear  that, 

*MeDdoza  wrote  his  Hbtory  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Moors,  whilst  he  was  com  • 
btting  it  in  arms  :  Boscan  was  fighting  for  his  country  when  he  composed  his 
MiinMiahk*  Idylls :  Garcilaso  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Nice :  Lopes  was  a 
soldier :  Cerrantes  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto :  ErciUa  was  equally 
distinguished  for  his  military  achievements,  and  his  poem  of  the  Araucama : 
Melo  wrote  the  History  of  the  War  of  Catalonia  in  which  he  fought 
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amongst  so  ardent  apeo{4e,  theloveof  armsisinseparaMeftTim 
the  in8{Hration  of  poetic  genius. 

In  croMing  Andalusia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the 
manners,  the  language,  and  the  costume  of  the  people  betray 
their  Arabian  origin.  The  viHages,  the  rivers,  the  mountainSy 
and  the  fruits  of  the  soil  are  called  by  Arabian  names.  That 
intelligent  race  made  the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  not  only  the 
most  productive,  but  one  of  the  most  populous  countries  on 
the  earth.  Some  of  their  institutions  still  subsist  in  all  their 
patriarchal  simplicity :  thus  ail  questions  relating  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  country  are  decided  by  a  tribunal  dected  by 
the  people.  Every  Thursday  the  judge  takes  his  seat  before 
the  porch  of  a  church  in  Valencia ;  and  there,  without  any 
greater  ensign  of  his  dignity  than  the  wand  in  his  hand,  and 
without  any  written  proceedings,  he  listens  to  the  lengthy 
debates  of  the  parties  interested,  and  pronounces  a  sentence 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Yet  in  no  case  has  the  judge- 
ment thus  given  been  suspected  of  partiality,  or  accused  of 
injustice. 

It  is  difficult  for  strangers,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  political 
changes  and  social  fluctuations,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a 
people. so  inveterately  attached  to  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
its  fathers.  In  Spain  the  bad  is  retained  for  the  self-same 
reason  as  the  good ;  namely,  a  general  distaste  for  innovaticm, 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  past,  and  a  sense  of  contentment 
undisturbed  by  novel  wants :  such  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Oriental  nations.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  so  long  mixed  up  with  dieir  Nfooririi 
masters,  should  still  represent  the  manners  of  the  Moors  in 
Europe.  Like  the  Africans,  they  take  no  care  for  improve- 
ments unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  they  disdain  to  extend 
the  range  of  their  desires.  Whilst  the  forrigner  laments  the 
absence  at  the  comforts  and  stimulants  of  the  artificial  life  he 
is  accustomed  to,  he  must  remember  that  these  privations  are 
unfelt  by  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  that  in  no  country  in  Europe 
is  tlie  life  of  man  so  rarely  sacrificed  to  his  own  despondency. 

The  antiquity  of  a  manner  of  life  which  needs  no  aid  of 
luxury,  and  asks  but  little  from  so  prodigal  a  soil,  affords  the 
surest  guarantee  of  its  continuance.  The  same  indifference  is 
found,  not  only  amongst  the  populace,  but  in  men  wh6 
have  travelled,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  refined 
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dviUzadoD.  Od  their  return,  the  rude  dwelling  and  the 
unvarying  meal  which  awaited  them,  possessed,  and  stiD 
retains,  the  charms  of  home  and  national  custom.  The 
occurrences  of  1823  obliged  a  large  body  of  men  to  emigrate, 
and  to  remain  abroad  for  eleven  years.  The  exiles  passed  that 
long  period  in  England  and  in  France;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  at  liberty  to  return,  than  they  all  resumed  their  former 
habits,  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

The  sumptuous  monuments  which  adorn  the  territory  of 
Spain  sufSciently  repel  the  charge  of  barbarism.  In  the 
midst  of  cities  where  every  thing  presents  the  aspect  of 
poverty,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  architectural  majesty  of 
the  churches :  within  whose  walls  the  most  precious  materials 
and  the  rarest  skill  have  been  employed,  to  decorate  the  spot 
where  man  retires  to  commune  with  his  Maker.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  wealth  and  splendour,  the  devotion  of  the 
Spaniard  is  untroubled  by  a  single  feeling  of  envy  or  r^ret : 
the  difference  which  he  observes  between  this  gorgeous  temple 
and  the  hut  he  lives  in,  is  to  him  an  emblem  of  the  immea- 
surable distance  between  himself  and  his  God.  He  prays  with 
fervent  sincerity;  and  his  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  him  are  undisturbed  by  a  reflection  that  the 
wealth  thus  lavished  on  the  church  he  frequents,  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  mending  the  road  which  takes  him 
home.  His  own  destitution  will  not  prevent  him  from  sharing 
his  loaf  with  the  mendicant  friar.  His  life  is  one  of  resigna- 
tion and  contentment,  which  are  too  stubborn  to  be  forcibly 
disturbed,  and  too  complete  to  be  tempted  by  any  show  of 
improvement. 

We  have  dwelt  for  some  time  on  this  topic,  because  we  wish 
to  insist  upon  our  fundamental  conviction,  that  the  active 
emulaticm  which  drives  the  population  of  other  countries  to 
perpetual  ameliorations  does  not  exist  in  Spain;  and  that 
therefore  no  reasoning  founded  upon  analogy  alone  is  appli. 
cable  to  that  people.  Our  own  view  of  its  condition  is  founded 
on  an  analysis  of  its  peculiarities  and  its  nature.  A  correct 
estimate  of  the  events  at  present  passing  in  Spain  cannot  be 
formed  without  seeking  their  causes  in  the  past,  whose  influ- 
ence is  imperishably  stamped  on  the  country.  We  sliall,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  follow  back  the  stream  to  its  source,  in 
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order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  irruptions  it  has  madet  and  of 
the  calamities  which  at  present  ravage  the  Peninsula;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  changes  now  occurring  in  Spain  have 
a  much  more  remote  origin  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  excesses  of  royalty,  a  contempt  of  those  municipal  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  basis  of  social  order  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  political  innovations  imprudently  adopted 
from  foreign  nations,  are  the  causes  of  the  miseries  which  now 
overwhelm  the  country  ;  whilst  other  and  secondary  evils  con- 
spire to  heighten  their  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  midst 
of  foreign  invasions,  and  in  spite  of  the  despotism  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  dynasties,  the  municipal  franchise  has  still 
maintained  its  existence  in  many  of  the  provinces;  while 
throughout  Spain,  the  people  have  preserved  some  traditions  at 
least  of  their  rights,  which  are  dear'  to  them.  The  power  of 
the  Sovereign  has  never  been  able  to  create  a  centre  of  uniform 
and  energetic  action :  each  province  has  preserved  a  physio- 
gnomy peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  origin  of  the  monarchical 
federation,  of  which  Spain  is  in  fact  composed,  may  easily  be 
traced  in  history. 

The  Goths  found  the  Spaniards  in  possession  of  municipal 
privileges;  and  their  monarchy,  notwithstanding  its  military 
spirit,  remained  elective.  A  code  of  laws  was  published  in  641 : 
at  that  period  the  congress  of  the  nation  had  already  assem- 
bled ;  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  name  of  the  Cortes 
appeared  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  After  an  existence 
of  ^8  years,  the  monarchy  of  the  Visi-Goths  expired  with 
King  Roderick  at  the  battle  of  Guadalete  in  714.  The 
Arabs  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves ;  and  several  states, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Caliphat  of  Cordova,  were 
-formed  at  this  epoch  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  unconquerable  repugnance  of  the  natives  of  the  soil  to 
submit  to  this  new  foreign  yoke,  caused  a  struggle  which  lasted 
for  T74  years.  Each  province,  in  order  to  give  more  vigour  to  its 
means  of  resistance,  established  municipal  and  provincial  laws 
of  local  utility,  which  remained  as  the  reward  of  ultimate 
success.  Such  was  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  when 
Granada,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Moorish  power,  yielded  to 
the  sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  January  2nd,  1492.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  and  the  conquest 
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ef  Andalusia,  reduced  the  Peninsula  to  one  kingdom  under  the 
sceptre  of  one  king. 

The  attempts  of  the  regal  power  to  abolish  the  municipal 
franchise  of  the  Cortes — which,  to  use  the  words  of  Robertson, 
^  conscious  of  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  orders  in  the 
**  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the  most  powerful" — soon 
led  to  civil  wars.  The  Commons  of  Castille,  who  were  then 
better  acquainted  with  liberty  than  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
were  overcome  at  the  battle  of  Villalar ;  and  Charles  V.  stifled 
the  last  protest  of  freedom  in  the  blood  of  those  generous  citi- 
teos.  The  efforts  of  the  Austrian  and  French  dynasties  have 
unifScMmly  been  directed  to  annihilate  the  ancient  franchises  of 
the  provinces. 

After  the  war  of  succession,  Spain  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
apathy,  undisturbed  by  any  intellectual  or  political  movement. 
Under  the  monarchs  of  the  French  dynasty,  she  continued  to 
lead  that  degraded  existence  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  Inquisition  had  already  reduced  her. 
The  absence  of  political  excitement,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  oblivion  of  her  past  glories,  and  the 
entire  prostration  of  the  physical  and  moral  resources  of  Spain, 
afiorded  deplorable  but  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  decline  of 
that  great  nation.  On  the  ^d  of  May,  1808,  the  cannon  of  the 
French  invader  was  heard  in  Madrid ;  its  echoes  resounded  from 
every  comer  of  the  Peninsula,  and  awoke  the  slumbering  recol- 
lections of  the  glory  of  ancient  Spain.  The  world  was  astonished 
at  this  sudden  uprising  of  an  almost  forgotten  people,  and  at 
the  ardour  with  which  masses  of  men  pressed  forward  to  de- 
fend the  soil  of  their  country.  In  all  the  great  dangers  which 
threaten  the  independence  of  nations,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  exerts  its  preponderating  force,  and  inspires  an  enthu- 
siastic energy ;  whilst  the  provisional  powers  of  the  state  dis- 
appear in  the  presence  of  so  terrible  a  convulsion.  In  those 
trying  days  the  name  of  the  Cortes  became,  as  it  were,  the 
rallying  cry  of  ancient  times;  and  that  imperishable  standard 
of  public  liberty  which  had  been  beaten  down  upon  the  field 
of  Villalar,  was  again  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle. 
The  Cortes  were  convoked ;  a  constitution  was  framed,  bear- 
ing some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, but  too  closely  modelled  on  that  of  1791  to  become  the 
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safeguard  of  Che  national  rights  of  Spaniards.  The  sovereigns 
of  Europe  hastened  to  tender  it  their  recognition,  but  the 
Spanish  people  i-efused  to  adopt  it. 

.  The  great  error  of  the  representative  Cortes  of  1812  was 
that  they  abandoned  the  ancient  forms  too  readily,  and  paid 
too  little  respect  to  those  old  institutions  which  embodied  the 
popular  as  well  as  the  aristocratical  and.  ecclesiastical  element*. 
Their  work,  which  was  an  imitation  of  the  French  system,  was 
destitute  of  a  solid  basis.  The  people  did  not  understand  the 
written  charter,  whilst  the  higher  classes,  wounded  by  the  level- 
ling spirit  of  the  democratical  theories  of  Cadiz,  opposed  it. 
In  this  isolated  and  unsupported  condition,  the  constitution  <^ 
1812  crumbled  away  under  the  first  shock  ;  and  Spain  passed 
at  once  from  unlimited  freedom  to  the  gloom  of  the  most 
frightful  despotism. 

Ferdinand  VII.  had  little  difficulty  in  destroying  the  crea- 
tion of  a  pure  but  unreflecting  patriotism.  Scarcely  had  he 
escaped  from  the  prison  of  Valen^ay,  and  set  foot  upon  the  soil 
which  still  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  sacrificed  for  his 
deliverance,  when  the  liberties  of  Spain  were  again  annihilated. 
All  promises  were  forgotten,  the  highest  services  were  repaid 
with  contempt,  and  the  laws  of  humanity  were  violated.  The 
most  horrible  persecution  of  the  liberal  party  commenced ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  number  of  victims  was  too  small  to  satisfy 
its  violence.  From  1814  to  1820,  the  insatiable  tyranny  of  the 
sovereign  abandoned  itself  to  all  the  instigations  of  his  worst 
advisers.  At  the  close  of  a  devastating  war,  the  wounds  of 
the  state  were  widened  by  the  financial  disorder  of  the  country: 
the  public  administration  was  given  up  to  spoliation  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted  by  distant  expeditions, 
in  which  the  best  troops  were  sent  to  perish  in  a  destructive 
climate. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  a  final  expedition  was  prepared  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  army  raised  the  cry  of 
liberty,  and  the  entire  Peninsula  re-echoed  the  sound.     The 

*  In  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  M.  Marliani  gives  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  ancient  laws  of  the  fuerojuzgo,  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  downby  tlie  Cortes  of  1812.  That  Cortes  had  been  originally  formed  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  oldest  customs  of  Castille,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and 
Valencia. 
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constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed  anew,  and  Ferdinand  swore 
to  observe  its  provisions.  So  firmly  was  it  believed  that  a 
regeneration  had  been  effected,  unpurchased  by  a  tear,  that  the 
simplest  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  forgotten  in  a  general  eagerness  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  six  years  of  misery,  and  to  bury  in  a  magna- 
nimous oblivion  an  epoch  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  same  error  was  again  committed  in  1820  as  in  1812. 
The  fall  of  the  constitution  in  1814  had  marked  the  defeat  of 
a  party;  that  defeat  was  turned  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  the  excesses  which  were  simply  democratic  were 
asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  popular  element.  The  national 
character  was  not  understood  ;  the  reform  of  the  ranks  in 
society  was  confounded  with  that  of  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  Spaniards  were  addressed  in  1 820  j  ust  as  the  French 
had  been  in  1790 ;  but  no  support  was  gained  from  thepeoplei. 
The  nobility  and  the  clergy  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  equal  privileges  with  the  people,  when  they  felt  the 
strong  sympathy  which  existed  between  them  and  the  mass  of 
the  population,  springing  from  the  good  offices  they  had  ren- 
dered] to  their  inferiors,  and  cemented  by  an  habitual  respect 
to  their  social  superiority.  Thus  it  was  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  abolition  of  seignorial  rights  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  rally  a  large  body  of  partisans  to  the  constitutional 
system,  that  the  counter-revolution  became  most  general. 
Instead  of  recurring  to  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  system, 
evoything  was  erroneously  expected  from  mere  political  inno- 
vations ;  and  the  natural  consequence  was  a  complete  failure. 

Violent  dissentions  broke  out  among  those  whom  a  com- 
mon interest  and  a  common  lot  ought  to  have  united  in  a 
firm  union  against  the  common  enemy.  The  discouragement 
which  inevitably  followed  such  internal  discord  paralysed 
the  nerve  of  the  revolution,  and  the  constitutional  force  and 
energy  of  the  country  was  exhausted  and  destroyed.  The 
Spanish  counter-revolution  called  to  its  aid  the  re-actionary 
government  of  France,  and  the  Peninsula  relapsed  a  second 
time  into  a  degrading  slavery. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  marked  the  close  of  this  fatal  period. 
His  reign,  which  exhausted  all  the  abuses  of  despotism,  is  the 
real  barrier  that  keeps  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne.    Regarded 
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in  this  high  moral  point  of  view,  the  various  phases  which  the 
life  of  Ferdinand  presents,  appear  as  providential  acts.  His  per- 
secutions, which  exasperated  the  generous-minded,  opened  new 
prospects  to  the  more  enlightened  classes.  They  feel  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  future  hope  for  themselves,  except  in  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  government,  and  they  now  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  constitutional  party. 

Here  commences  a  new  sera,  essentially  different  from  the 
two  periods  which  preceded  it :  the  field  of  discussion  is  en- 
larged ;  fresh  motives  arise;  the  object  in  view  is  no  longer  the 
same;  and  thenumber  of  adherents  to  the  causeof  reform  becomes 
immense.  The  present  struggle  is  not  in  support  of  any  vision- 
ary philosophy ;  the  object  of  the  liberal  party  is  no  longer 
to  compel  the  crown  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws ;  but  its 
very  existence  is  at  stake — an  existence  which  is  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  reign  of  Don  Carlos. 

Thus,  since  the  events  of  the  Granza,  in  September  1832, 
the  highest  nobility  of  Spain  has  been  the  first  to  declare  itsrif 
against  the  brother  of  Ferdinand.  The  country,  following  that 
example,  and  beholding  the  landowners  and  merchants  op- 
pressed and  thrown  into  prison,  the  soldiers  stript  and  reduced 
to  beggary,  reflects  on  its  position  and  demands  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  sight  of  the  flag  c^  the  Inquisition,  ready  to  be 
unfurled  by  fanaticism,  was  the  signal  which  called  the  people 
to  arms:  the  National  Guards  formed  themselves  into  close 
columns,  to  oppose  the  triumph  of  the  absolute  party ;  and 
fiothing  was  required  to  render  this  general  movement  unani- 
mous, but  the  people,  whom  an  incompetent  ministry  n^lected 
to  summon  to  this  alliance  of  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  and 
the  property  of  Spain. 

The  apathy  of  the  people  is  the  result  of  those  Utopian 
schemes  of  policy,  which  are  thrust  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
men  still  imbued  with  doctrines  of  fordgn  growth.  Liberties 
congenial  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  Spanish  institutions  were 
required,  not  a  charter  conferring  no  rights  upon  the  en- 
lightened classes,  and  putting  a  check  upon  the  ancient  and 
independent  usages  of  the  country.  The  fact  was  not  duly 
recognised,  that  despotism  hod  proved  itself  powerless  against 
the  mass  of  the  people,  living  under  the  shelter  of  muni- 
cipal institutions,  bad  as  those  institutions  were ;  and  that  the 
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abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  only  fdt  by  the  upper 
classes  congregated  in  the  cities,  whare  the  action  of  the  go- 
vernment exercised  all  its  force.  Spain  required  to  commence 
her  regeneration  by  an  administrative  revolution,  and  thus  to 
arrive  at  a  politicid  revolution.  It  is  because  she  has  thrice 
reversed  the  natural  order  of  her  emancipation  that  she  has 
twice  failed,  and  that  the  third  effort  has  caused  the  outbreak 
of  a  dreadful  struggle.  After  the  ministry  of  Zea,  who  was 
the  creature  of  absolute  government,  and  who  viewed  the 
situation  of  Spain  only  in  the  light  of  a  political  question, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upoh  by  the  moderate  party  as 
the  representative  of  constitutional  opinions. 

It  was  upon  a  soil  which  had  been  shaken  by  such  repeated 
convulsions,  upon  an  arena  agitated  by  so  many  passions,  fears, 
and  hopes,  at  a  period  when  a  question  involving  the  fate  of  a 
dynasty  rendered  a  state  of  things  already  harassed  by  so 
many  difficulties  still  more  complicated, — ^it  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  introduced  a  new  schism  into 
Spain  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Royal  Statute — a  weak 
imitation  of  the  French  charter,  with  all  its  formalities  and 
none  of  its  guarantees.  The  people  were  as  ignorant 
of  the  Royal  Statute  as  they  had  been  of  the  constitution  of 
1812 ;  and  as  the  Statute  was,  if  anything,  still  further  re- 
moved from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  nation,  it  was  received 
with  still  greater  indifference.  This  charter  betrayed  its  French 
origin  in  every  clause ;  new  expressions,  borrowed  from  the  par- 
liamentary vocabulary  of  a  foreign  people,  incessantly  offended 
the  ear,  and  this  too  in  a  country  where  nothing  unstamped 
with  the  seal  of  nationality  can  ever  become  naturalized. 

The  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Chambers 
created  by  the  Royal  Statute  assembled,  have  been  inconsider- 
ately wasted  in  useless  and  angry  discussions.  The  poorer 
classes,  whom  the  civil  war  has  still  further  impoverished, 
remain  without  relief;  the  ancient  abuses  in  the  adminis> 
tration  have  been  allowed  to  continue,  whilst  new  ones  have 
arisen  out  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  ministers, 
instead  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  Navarre,  and  concen- 
trating all  their  force  to  terminate  the  hornnrs  of  civil  war, 
thought  only  of  subduing  the  independence  of  the  Chamber 
of  Procuradores.     They   perverted   the  system   which   they 
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wished  to  establish,  and  changed  the  line  of  conduct  which  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  were  inclined  to  adopt.  Thence- 
forth the  reform  of  the  administration  was  abandoned  far 
party  questions ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  ceased  to 
have  any  other  object  than  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry. 
The  evil  reached  its  climax,  when  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
provinces  accomplished  the  object  which  the  Chambers  had 
been  unable  to  attain. 

The  insurrection  of  August  1836  produced  no  other  result 
than  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  Before  we  discuss  the  acts  of  the 
ministers  who  came  into  office  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
the  second  period  of  the  Royal  Statute,  we  propose  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  the  administration  of  the  country ; 
and  this  examination  will  lead  to  the  rational  conclusion,  that 
tlie  primary  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  Spain  rests  in  those 
abuses,  the  reform  of  which  ought  to  have  been  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  new  system.  Such  was  the  opinion  and 
such  the  purpose  of  the  Elective  Chamber ;  until  the  impru- 
dence or  the  presumption  of  the  ministers  made  a  dangerous 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  kindled 
that  flame  of  party  warfare,  which  has  been  but  too  fiercely 
kept  alive,  and  which  threatens  destruction  to  the  best  interests 
of  Spain. 

The  Peninsula  is  the  classical  soil  of  administrative  abuses 
of  every  kind,  which  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  the 
public  prosperity  during  the  three  last  centuries :  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns  especially  carried  the  disorder  in  the  finances 
to  its  height.  Charles  IV.,  whom  nothing  could  tear  from 
his  profligate  habits,  abandoned  the  reins  of  government 
to  a  lavish  favourite,  who  after  having  disposed  at  his 
caprice  of  the  treasures  of  Spain  and  of  the  New  World,  is 
now,  by  a  just  retribution,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  penury. 
Such  was  the  prodigality  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  that  in 
a  journey  made  by  the  Court  to  Barcelona  to  receive  the 
Princess  of  Naples,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  the  cortege  consisted  of  ten  thousand  persons,  all 
travelling  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  devastating  war  which  lasted  from  1808  until  1814 
followed  the  profuse  reign  of  Charles  IV.  We  have  already 
stated  the  course  which  the  crown  adopted  from  1814  to  1820, 
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to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  state :  the  second  qsoch  of  the 
eonstitution  did  not  restore  order  to  the  finances ;  and  whilst 
the  destruction  of  what  already  existed  and  the  piecemeal 
denK^ticHi  of  the  old  system  engrossed  the  general  attention, 
DO  aoe  was  able  to  substitute  a  better  one.  In  the  midst  of 
diese  difficulties  the  disorder  became  excessive,  and  the  evil  was 
increaaed  by  ruinous  loans.  Ferdinand,  whom  the  invasion  of 
1824  had  raised  to  the  plenitude  of  absolute  power,  abandoned 
the  fortune  of  the  state  to  the  mercy  of  money-lenders:  the 
amount  of  the  loans  contracted  rose  to  the  frightful  sum  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  reals,  of  which  he  did 
not  receive  even  the  fifth  part.  From  1823  until  his  death, 
the  annual  expenditure  of  Ferdinand  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  reals :  the  number  of  officers  of  difierent 
kinds  dependent  on  the  palace  amounted  to  four  thousand. 
The  total  neglect  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  decline  of  com- 
merce, and  the  entire  absence  of  manufactures,  left  to  certain 
classes  of  society  few  other  means  of  subsistence  than  that 
of  places  under  government.  The  worst  administrations  are 
those  which  are  encumbered  with  the  greatest  number  of  func- 
tionaries; for,  as  in  every  change  of  system,  a  removal  of 
officers  takes  place,  entitling  the  old  servants  who  are  dismissed 
to  a  pension,  the  result  is  an  insupportable  burden  upon  the 
state.  Many  offices  have  been  remunerated  two  or  three  times 
over,  and  the  number  of  public  servants  on  half-pay,  in  De- 
cember 1885,  including  other  classes  no  longer  on  active  duty, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 

If  this  be  the  state  of  the  civil  list,  the  military  list  presoits 
a  no  less  frightful  picture.  It  would  be  difficult  to  credit 
the  following  statement,  were  it  not  taken  from  as  authentic 
a  document  as  the  Royal  Almanac.  The  staff  of  the  army  of 
Spain  consists  of  621  general  officers;  but  in  this  number 
there  is  not  one  individual  to  whom  the  army  can  be  entrusted. 
The  command  of  the  troops  in  Navarre  has  consequently  de- 
volved upon  Cordova,  who  was  an  ensign  in  1823,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  general  through  court  favour  under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 

Whilst  the  public  administration  needs  a  fundamental  reform 
in  the  number  of  its  officers  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  agricultural  interests,  upon  which  the  charges  of  so 
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many  sinecures  weigh,  no  less  imperiously  demand  the  revision 
of  the  absurd  laws  invented  by  the  rich  for  the  oppression  of  the 
pocM*.  Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  than  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  Mesta^  composed  of  the  richest  sheep-owners, 
who  forage  whole  provinces  with  an  utter  ccm tempt  of  justice 
and  the  rights  of  the  people?  Every  large  proprietor  of 
migratory  flocks  makes  common  cause  with  the  Mesta.  He 
has  the  right  to  drive  his  sheep  wherever  he  pleases  in  their 
passage  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain ;  on  their  return 
they  trespass  over  the  fields  of  the  labourer,  who  has  no 
power  either  to  oppose  their  inroads  or  to  claim  an  indem- 
nity, and  in  the  night  they  halt  where  they  choose.  The  ownor 
of  a  forest  or  a  pasturage  has  pot  the  power  of  letting  his  pro- 
perty to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  agent  of  the  Mesta  appears, 
values  the  land  in  question,  and  in  virtue  of  what  is  called 
the  right  of  tanteoy  he  assigns  the  occupation  to  himself  at 
his  own  price.  The  proprietor  is  obliged  to  submit,  however 
great  the  robbery  which  he  suffars.  He  has,  indeed,  an  appeal 
to  the  exceptional  court  of  the  Mesta^  which,  being  at  once  the 
judge  and  the  interested  party,  invariably  sanctions  the  contract 
made  for  its  own  profit 

No  person  can  r^ulate  the  time  of  his  vintage  or  harvest 
without  a  permission  from  the  authorities ;  and  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  rich  to  get  in  their  crops  as  soon  as  possible, 
they  secure  all  the  disposable  hands,  and  the  small  farmer  is 
obliged  to  wait  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  crops.  The  right  of 
bruising  olives  is  another  monopoly :  the  scarcity  of  mills 
obliges  the  unhappy  cultivator  to  lose  whole  months  in  await- 
ing his  turn,  whilst  his  olives  rot  in  heaps,  ferment,  and  lose 
their  oleagenous  juice.  The  owner  of  the  mill,  secure  of  his 
privilege,  takes  no  pains  to  improve  his  machinery ;  so  that  fre- 
quently the  olives  of  one  crop  remain  until  the  following  year, 
without  any  of  the  produce  being  realized.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  abuses  which  depress  agri- 
culture, and  ruin  the  miserable  peasant  in  the  various  difficulties 
of  his  arduous  existence.  But  when  the  stranger  traverses 
the  vast  desert  plains  of  Spain,  and  views  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, let  him  not  censure  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  unhappy  land,  but  rather  the  pernicious  legislation 
of  a  government,  whose  sole  boast  it  has  been  to  destroy  the 
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municipal  franchise,  which  once  served  to  protect  the  poor 
sgainst  the  privileges  of  the  Court. 

The  Spanish  people  have  few  wants,  and  their  constant  and 
ever-increasing  misery  during  three  centuries  scarcely  leaves 
them  the  means  of  supporting  their  manufactures.  The  thin- 
ness of  the  population  is  also  an  obstacle,  for  the  arts  of  indus- 
try must  be  n^lected  in  a  country  where  the  land  itself  is 
in  want  of  hands  to  till  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  severe  cuft* 
toni-house  laws  have  been  framed  (with  the  view  of  protecting 
what,  in  fact,  does  not  exist),  which  press  upon  the  products  of 
foreign  industry  with  an  exorlntant  weight  of  duty.  The  am- 
traband  trade  sets  these  enactments  at  nought,  and  becomes 
the  ordinary  means  of  commerce,  to  which  the  entries  at  the  cus- 
tom-house are  only  the  exceptions.  This  encourages  the 
immorality  of  the  officers,  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  duties,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  treasury ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  revenue 
from  the  customs  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be 
more  politic  and  more  just  to  reduce  the  imposts,  to  give 
the  people  a  taste  for  the  manufactured  necessaries  of  life 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  then  gradually  to  raise  the  duties  in 
proportion  as  the  consumption  should  become  more  genera]  ? 
The  capitalist,  when  he  saw  a  siure  market  for  his  goods, 
would  establid)  manufactories  of  articles  which  had  passed 
mto  common  use.  Under  the  present  system  nothing  is  pn>> 
tected,  manufactories  do  not  exist,  and  the  people  are  in  rags  ; 
whilst  the  most  frightful  immorality  reigns  amongst  the  agents 
of  the  customs,  and  l^ons  charmed  and  disdplined  smugglers 
are  in  open  war  with  the  government.  In  reviewing  the  acta 
of  the  administration  of  Spain,  it  seems  that  the  only  result  has 
been  dUordery  and  the  increase  of  those  obstacles  which  oppose 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  We  will  cite  one  fact  from  a 
thousand. 

Near  Valencia,  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  there  is  a  fine  bridge 
unfinished.  The  Jucar  was  to  have  been  turned  from  ita 
course,  and  made  to  pass  under  this  bridge ;  but  this  improve- 
ment was  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  de  Tlnfan- 
tado.  He  opposed  the  projected  construction  which  nevertheless 
continued ;  but  when  the  works  were  on  the  point  of  being 
fmished,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judgment  declaring  that 
the  bridge  was  unsafe  and  could  not  be  completed.     The 
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works  ifere  stopped,  and  for  many  years  the  materials  have 
been  lying  ready  prepared  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  whilst  the 
Jucar  is  still  crossed  in  a  miserable  and  dangerous  ferry-boat. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  necessity  which  existed 
of  directing  all  the  ability  of  the  newly  created  Chambers  against 
this  assemblage  of  absurd  laws  and  injurious  privileges. 
An  enlightened  administration  would  have  swept  off  the  abuses 
which  oppress  the  people  and  the  agriculturists;  the  lower 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  would  then  have  breathed  more 
freely,  and  the  workmen  of  the  towns  would  have  found  a 
source  of  productive  labour.  The  mass  of  the  people  woiild 
have  seen  that  a  new  a^ra  was  opening  to  them,  and  they  would 
have  been  induced  to  examine  that  new  system  which  brought 
relief  to  their  misery.  The  municipalities  charged  with  the 
execution  of  beneficent  laws,  in  harmcmy  with  the  popular 
notions,  would  have  acquired  an  influence  they  do  not  now 
possess,  to  render  acceptable  theories  as  yet  inapplicable. 
The  authority  of  the  Government  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  terminated  the  civil  war ;  for  every  Province  would  have 
been  eager  to  relieve  itself  from  the  ravages  of  men  who  could 
have  found  no  supporters  amongst  a  reformed  and  regenerated 
people.  We  do  not  accuse  the  Chambers  of  having  failed  in 
their  duties,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  understand ;  but  the 
ministry  was  composed  of  men  who  believed  that  in  establish- 
ing centralization  they  were  creating  force ;  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  the  same  importance  to  Madrid  as  Paris  pos- 
sesses in  France,  and  that  being  once  masters  of  the  Chambers 
they  should  acquire  the  control  over  the  country  :  they  alone 
were  censurable. 

Amongst  those  who  have  held  the  direction  of  aflPairs  since 
18S4— the  authors  or  con  tin  uers  of  the  Royal  Statute— there 
are  two  individuals  who  seemed  placed,  by  their  difference  of 
character,  in  continual  opposition  to  each  other.  They  never- 
theless united  in  the  pursuit  of  apparently  the  same  objects, 
toward  which  the  one  advanced  as  a  mere  visionary,  the  other 
as  an  adventurer  devoid  of  any  political  conviction.  We 
allude  to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  to  Toreno. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of 
1812.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eager  patriotism,  and 
by  his  enthusiasm  in  the  regeneration  of  Spain.     Ferdinand 
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VII^  in  1814,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Melilla.  Whilst  there,  Martinez  supported  his 
miafcHrtunes  with  exemplary  courage  and  fortitude.  His  liberty 
was  offered  him  as  the  price  of  a  retractation  of  his  opinions ; 
he  refused  it  with  dignity.  The  government  then  attempted  to 
work  upon  the  weakness  of  its  prisoner,  and  offered  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  recantation  made  by  his  mother :  he  repelled  the 
di^racefiil  subterfuge  with  scorn.  The  revolution  of  ISStO 
rdeased  Martinez  from  his  fetters,  and,  in  recompense  for  the 
sufferings  he  had  borne  with  so  much  courage,  Granada  again 
returned  him  to  the  Cortes,  broken  as  he  was  under  the  blows 
of  despotism.  Either  from  the  weakness  caused  by  the  tortures 
he  had  undergone  during  a  six  years^  imprisonment,  from  dread 
of  the  future,  or  from  the  influence  of  foreign  principles,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  when  restored  to  liberty,  and  once  more  a 
representative  of  the  people,  was  no  longer  the  resolute  sup- 
porter of  the  constitution  of  1812.  Thenceforward  he  only 
appeared  to  dream  of  a  visionary  system,  to  establish  which 
he  laboured  with  all  the  tenacity  of  conviction  peculiar 
to  his  character ;  and  a  charter  upon  the  French  model  be- 
came the  fixed  idea  of  his  mind.  In  his  ministry  of  1822, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  of  July  7tfa  had 
no  other  object  than  the  triumph  of  these  views — an  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Royal  Statute, 
the  production  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  when  he  was  re-ap^ 
pointed  minister  in  1834. 

Gifted  with  an  expressive  physiognomy  admirably  adapted  to 
the  play  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  there  is  more  of  harmony 
than  of  solidity,  more  of  the  rhetorician  than  the  parliamentary 
mator,  he  carries  away  his  hearers  without  persuading  them  ; 
and  although  he  woidd  remain  the  master  in  a  discussion  if  the 
Chamber  came  to  a  division  under  the  influence  of  his  oratory, 
his  speeches  cannot  sustain  the  collision  of  a  debate,  even  when 
opposed  by  an  orator  of  inferior  talents.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  has  none  of  the  requisites  for  a  statesman:  exclusive, 
obstinate,  and  presumptuous,  his  own  narrow  ideas  are  to  him 
as  incapable  of  modification  as  mathematical  demonstrations ; 
bis  policy  was  led  by  a  blind  infatuation,  but  his  honesty 
has  never  been  suspected  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  late  colleague,  Don  Jos^  Maria,  Count  of  Toreno,  was 
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choeea  deputy  of  the  Asturias  in  the  constituent  Cortes  of 
181 S.    By  a  ringular  and  very  honourable  exception,  the  Cortes 
waived  the  rule  of  eligibility  in  his  favour,  as  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  law.    The  services  he  had  rendered 
in  1808  by  his  exertions  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Asturtas 
against  the  French  army,  and  his  mission  as  envoy  from  that 
province  to  London,  procured  him  this  flattering  distinction. 
In  1814  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  foreign  country 
from  the  dangers  consequent  on  the  reaction  in  Spain.     In  the 
debates  in  the  Cortes,   to  which  he  was   re-elected  deputy 
in  18^,  he  exhibited  proofs  of  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with   finance,  which  he  had   acquired   during  his  residence 
in   France  and  England.     He  at  this  period  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  and  quitted  Madrid  at  the  close  of  the 
legislative  session. 

*  The  Count  Toreno  has  a  clear  head,  versatile  talents,  and  asto- 
nishing powers  of  debate :  he  is  the  most  parliamentary  man  in 
Spain.  His  practical  and  precise  views  introduce  wonderful  clear- 
ness into  the  discussions ;  whilst,  under  the  appearance  of  a  cool- 
ness which  rarely  abandons  him,  he  conceals  an  extreme  audacity. 
He  does  not  easily  bear  contradiction :  his  imperturbability 
never  forsakes  him,  but  his  bitter  sarcasm  betrays,  under  the 
most  polished  forms,  the  irritability  of  his  character.  His 
sjrropathies  would  have  induced  him  to  join  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  had  he  not  been  led  by  his  habits  and  his  taste 
for  luxury  and  ostentation  to  prefer  the  power  of  a  minist^  to 
the  popularity  of  a  tribune.  The  Count  Toreno  might  have 
foundtd  a  legal  and  established  order  of  things  in  Spain ;  but 
n^lecting  the  purer  fame  of  the  patriot,  he  supported  the 
puerile  theories  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  not  from  conviction, 
but  under  the  influence  of  base  and  mercenary  motives. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1834,  in  a  state  of  great  poverty, 
he  declared  against  the  system  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who, 
fearing  so  powerful  an  enemy,  placed  him  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  ministry,  in  the  place  of  M.  Imaz.  Toreno 
contracted  the  Ardouin  loan,  and  his  fortune  changed  at 
once  from  great  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  splendour  and 
opulence  far  beyond  the  scanty  means  of  a  Spanish  minister. 

A  serious  crisis  was  approaching  during  the  administration 
of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  which  broke  out  under  that  of  Toreno; 
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juntas  were  formed  in  all  the  provinces  against  that  minister, 
and  the  authority  of  the  government  was  confined  to  the 
capital.  Then  it  was  that  the  projected  system  of  caitraliaut- 
tion  appeared  in  all  its  inefficiency.  The  passive  obedience  of 
Madrid  could  not  save  Toreno,  notwithstanding  the  boldness 
with  which  he  threatened  the  juntas  the  very  evening  before 
bis  fall. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  disturbance,  a  man  of  obscure 
rank,  and  unknown  to  most  of  the  individuals  who  formed  the 
juntas,  appeared.  He  arrived  at  the  summons  of  the  minister 
who  was  the  object  of  so  much  animosity.  Mendizabal  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  the  isolated  juntas  of  the  people  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  energy.  The  Count  de  las  Navas,  who  alone 
saw  through  the  character  of  the  new  aspirant,  was  unable  to 
prolong  it  for  a  single  day;  there  was  an  instant  when  he 
might  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  revolution,  but  not- 
withstanding his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  Navas  wanted 
resolution. 

An  adrcHt  statesman  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the 
juntas  to  great  account,  by  disciplining  them  and  giving  them 
a  Intimate  character :  this  design  however  was  too  vast  for  the 
pretensions  of  a  speculator  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London. 
Mendizabal,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Exchange  and  army  contracts,  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
devated  position  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  a  caprice  of 
fortune.  Incapable  of  any  great  conception,  and  reducing  the 
revolution  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  mercantile  spirit,  he 
sought  to  overrule  the  juntas,  and  to  establish  order,  with  a 
view  of  demanding  money  from  the  nation  for  the  miracle  of 
peace. 

Before  we  consider  the  acts  of  the  minister,  we  should,  per- 
haps, describe  the  man  who  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
world  for  some  months  by  his  extraordinary  position,  and  his 
rare  inability  to  fill  it. 

Don  Juan  Alvarez  Mendizabal,  was  bom  at  Cadiz,  where 
his  grandfather  Alvarez  kept  a  cloth-warehouse.  The  families 
of  Alvarez  and  Mendez,  of  reputed  Jewish  origin,  always 
intermarried.  The  present  minister,  the  issue  of  one  of  these 
alliances,  changed  his  mother^s  name  into  that  of  Mendizabal. 
When  very  ypung,  he  was  engaged  in  contracts  for  the  army 
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by  Don  Vincente  Beltron  de  Lis,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
entered  into  partnership.     Mendizabal  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  January  Ist,  18^.    He  was 
the  companion  of  Riego.    When  success  crowned  that  memo- 
rable   enterprise,    Mendizabal    made  no  demand  upon  •  the 
government,  and  resume<l  his  own  commercial  occupations. 
In  1823,  he  undertook  to  supply  the  provisions  of  the  army  in 
Cadiz,  and  experienced  heavy  losses  in  the  negociation  of  bills 
of  exchange  upon  the  Consul  of  Spain  at  London,  Machado, 
who  allowed  them  to  be  protested.     After  the  surrender  of 
Cadiz,  Mendizabal  emigrated.     He  was  arrested  in  1824  for 
mercantile  debts,  at  the  suit  of  an  Englishman,  who  claimed 
the  payment  of  2000/.  sterling.     Mendizabal,  in  his  turn,  im- 
prisoned Machado  in  1825,  brought  an  action  against  him 
for  about  80,000/.,  and  gained  it. 

Mina,  in  his  projected  expedition  of  1830,  received  from 
Mendizabal  a  generous  and  active  co-operation.  Besides  his 
own  personal  exertions,  he  contributed  500,000  francs.  On 
the  failure  of  this  attempt  he  returned  to  London,  and  became 
the  financial  agent  of  Don  Pedro.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
his  name  became  known  abroad,  but  his  reputation  was  so  little 
appreciated  in  Spain,  that  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  at 
Cadiz  in  the  elections  of  1834  he  entirely  failed. 

£ver  active  and  enterprizing,  Mendizabal  formed  the  idea, 
in  1885,  of  raising  an  English  l^on  for  the  service  of  Spain. 
The  news  of  this  project  (which  was  approved  of  by  the  Ca- 
binet of  London),  and  the  declaration  of  our  government  in 
favour  of  Isabella  II.  reached  Madrid  at  an  instant  when  Count 
Toreno  was  embarrassed  to  find  colleagues  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  ministry,  with  which  he  was  charged.  Mendizabal 
appeared  to  him  a  man  fertile  in  expedients,  from  whom  the 
exhausted  treasury  of  the  state  might  derive  valuable  services. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  name  him  minister  of  the  Finances, 
in  which  act,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  followed  a  sudden 
inspiration,  a  coup  de  tSte.  Mendizabal  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment and  was  obliged  to  delay  his  journey  for  the  settlement 
of  his  affairs  in  Portugal,  whither  he  shortly  afterwards 
went.  He  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  provinces — decided  to  take  office  under  Toreno. 
Nor  did  he  alter  his  opinion  until  he  had  become  acquainted 
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with  the  manifesto  published  by  that  minister  on  September  5th  : 
from  that  time  he  meditated  his  overthrow :  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Madrid,  he  was  powerfully  seconded  in  this  object  by 
Mr.  ViUiars,  the  English  ambassador. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  Mendizabal  are  carelessness  and 
presumptipn.  Hence  arises  his  entire  want  of  deference  to 
die  counsels  of  the  friends  whom  he  continually  calls  around 
him,  but  to  whom  he  never  pays  attention,  without  how- 
ever openly  contradicting  their  views.  His  restless  imagi- 
nation never  aUows  him  to  dwell  five  minutes  together  on  one 
idea.  He  is  more  ready  to  make  promises  and  to  contract 
engagements,  than  to  fulfil  them.  During  his  administration 
all  his  acts  were  distinguished  by  their  inconsistency ;  and  the 
dufts  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  maintain  his  power 
were  merely  the  intrigues  of  a  mind  devoid  of  elevation. 
He  is  better  formed  for  the  manceuvres  of  a  political  agent, 
than  for  the  candid,  enlightened,  and  judicious  conduct  which 
becomes  the  minister  of  a  great  nation.  His  speeches  from 
the  tribune,  which  have  been  revised,  corrected,  and  singularly 
embellished  by  the  journals,  were  mere  empty  tirades,  delivered 
with  infinite  labour :  but,  nevertheless,  his  vanity  made  him 
bdieve  that  he  ruled  the  Chamber  by  his  eloquence. 

The  following  anecdote  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 


One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  one  day  advised  him  never 
to  speak  in  the  Chambers,  assuring  him  that  he  injured  him- 
self by  his  bad  speeches.  Mendizabal,  astonished  at  this 
excess  of  sincerity,  contended  that  a  Chamber  might  be  led 
widiout  any  great  gifts  of  eloquence,  and  cited,  in  support  of 
his  qpinion,  the  influence  which  Lord  Althorp  had  exercised 
over  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  His  well-meaning 
adviser  could  never  have  succeeded  in  persuading  Mendizabal 
that  there  was  an  immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
Lord  Althorp ;  but  the  first  great  shock  made  him  feel  it. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Count  Toreno,  the  storm  which  he 
had  raised  subsided.  We  have  already  swd,  that  the  juntas 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  power,  and  eagerly  seized 
a  decent  pretext  to  dissolve  themselves.  They  hastened  to 
recognise  in  Mendizabal  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man.    Full 
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ocMnmittee  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Electoral  Bill 
united  with  the  ministry;  but  in  the  discussion  of  January 
S4th,  he  retracted  in  presence  of  the  Chamber,  failed  to 
fulfil  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  was  1^  in  a  minori^. 
The  same  evaung  the  dissolution  of  the  Cc^rtes  was  d^er- 
mined  on.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Mendizabal  had 
again  changed  his  mind ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  allow  of  the  adjounuD^nt 
of  the  discussion,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  course 
to  be  adopted.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  and  26th,  the 
Bainisters  convoked  a  privy  council,  consisting  of  the  Procer 
Gril  de  la  Cuadra;  the  president  of  the  Elective  Chambes-, 
Isturia ;  the  deputies  Arguelles  and  Galiano;  Sancho  the 
secretary  of  the  Council;  and  the  civil  governor  of  Madrid, 
Olozaga.  The  dissolution  was  definitively  settled,  and  it  took 
place  on  the  27th. 

The  vicissitudes  and  the  result  of  this  discussion  of  the 
TAecianl  law  deserve  to  be  known.  On  January  8th  Men- 
dizabal had  declared  to  the  Chambers  that  he  should  not  make 
it  a  cabinet  question.  On  the  12th  he  half  retracted.  On  the 
17th  he  assured  the  Chamber  that  he  diould  not  dissolve  it 
until  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  deputies  elected  under 
the  new  electoral  law  should  assemble.  On  the  27th  the 
Chamb^  was  dissolved. 

Unfettered  by  any  obstacles,  absolute  master  of  his  odleaguea, 
and  armed  with  a  vote  of  ccmfidence  which  granted  every  thing 
and  gave  nothing,  Mendizabal  yielded  himself  without  measure 
or  restraint  to  the  inspiration  of  his  destructive  genius.  He 
successively  made  and  unmade,  changed,  and  amended  a 
multitude  of  decrees  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.  Ori  Fe- 
bruary  19th,  he  abolished,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  all  the 
convents  of  monks  and  religious  confraternities.  He  seized 
their  property,  which  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt.  He  transferred  the  passive  to  the  active  dAt^ 
and  thus  burdened  the  nation  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
inta'est.  Evary  decree  which  he  issued  to  raise  the  sinking 
credit,  was  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  funds.  Measiues  so 
violent,  unjust,  and  impolitic,  shocked  the  people.  The 
higher  classes  denounced  their  absurdity ;  for  they  perceived 
that  such  steps  were  of  themselves   sufficient  to  bring  the 
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oontitutknial  rrform  of  the  country  into  complete  discredit. 
We  hare  shown  how  fiital  the  imitation  of  the  French  prin- 
dpks  of  1798  was  in  Spain.  The  distaste  of  the  population 
far  similar  innovations  is  far  less  the  effect  of  a  political  anti- 
pathy, than  of  the  painful  feeling  which  they  experience  at 
aeeiBg  the  suddm  overthrow  of  their  ideas  and  the  systematie 
contempt  of  traditions  which  they  hold  in  respect,  without  any 
snbstaivtial  concomitant  benefit.  In  the  suppression  of  the 
convents,  and  above  all,  the  inhuman  expulsion  of  the  monks,. 
the  public  feelings  w^re  moved  more  by  a  sense  of  justice  and' 
pity,  than  by  an  attachment  to  superstition.  That  brutal* 
spcdiation,  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  was  generally 
and  loodly  condemned  by  all  classes.  We  shall  not  cease  to 
repeat,  tluit  the  greatest  obstacle  which  the  poUticid  rege- 
neration of  Spain  has  to  encounter,  liies  in  an  attempt  at 
icfonn^  based  upon  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  the  science  of  political  innovation  ;  without  measuring^ 
the  immense  progress  which  the  science  of  political  economy 
has  made  since  1789.  The  errors  of  the  Convention  seem 
to  remain  unregarded,  whilst  the  middle  classes  of  Spaniards 
have  not  the  energy,  nor  the  lower  orders  the  enthusiasm, 
of  the  French  at  that  period.  Instead  of  profiting  by  that 
experiment,  and  avdiding  a  repetition  of  it,  they  conclude, 
on  the  contrary,  that  what  was  done  in  France  must  also 
be  attempted  in  Spain.  The  French  revolution  triumphed 
m  spite  of  its  errors,  because  the  people  took  a  part  in  it ; 
whilst  in  Spain  the  people  are  indifferent,  and  often  hostile, 
spectators  of  the  struggle.  With  elements  altogether  different 
they  attempt  to  imitate  a  system  which  is  in  itself  radically 
fSsdse. 

The  abdition  of  the  convents,  as  religious  institutions, 
would  not  have  been  repugnant  to  the  people.  The  scanda- 
lous, lazy,  and  ill-regulated  life  of  the  monks  in  general  had 
long  lost  to  them  the  character  which  commands  respect. 
Recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  their  blind  ignorance 
deprived  them  of  all  inteUectual  influence :  the  moment  was 
come  to  abcdish  them ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  convents 
was  an  immense  advance.    But  although  their  authority  as 
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priests  was  altogether  worn  out,  they  were  still  beloved  by  the 
people  as  easy,  charitable,  and  unselfish  landed  proprietors : 
they  generously  relieved  the  poor ;  and  the  farmers  experienced 
np  great  rigour  in  the  exaction  of  their  rents.  So  sudden  a 
spoliation  seemed  the  more  iniquitous,  as  at  the  same  time  it 
injured  a  number  of  private  interests  c  a  feeling  of  private 
wrongs  was  mixed  with  that  of  public  justice;  the  poor  were 
left  destitute,  and  the  peasant  was  well  aware  that  the  new 
occupant,  more  busied  with  his  own  interests  than  the  nuxika 
whose  minds  were  harassed  by  no  care  for  the  future,  would 
prove  much  more  severe  in  his  demands.  A  people  has 
unquestionably  the  right  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over 
the  institutions  which  exist  in  its  bosom.  If  the  mcnnent  £or 
the  abolition  of  the  convents  was  arrived  (and  we  have  already 
said  that  such  was  the  case),  the  nation  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  suppress  them ;  but  an  act  of  spoliation  is  a  mere 
abuse  of  brute  force. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  have  gained  over  the  monks 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  abolishing  the  institution,  the 
rights  of  property  ought  to  have  been  respected.  Why  not  have 
allotted  those  corporate  possessionsamongsttheparsonswhowere 
equally  interested  in  them,  and  thus  have  bettered  the  condition 
of  those  classes  instead  of  reducing  them  to  beggary  ?  They 
are  first  stripped  of  all  they  possess,  and  then  they  are  accused 
of  hostility  to  the  government  which  has  plundered  them. 
The  wealth  of  the  convents  was  composed  of  the  bequests  of 
pious  benefactors,  who,  although  they  might  undoubtedly 
have  bestowed  their  riches  more  usefully,  exercised  an  incon- 
testable right  in  disposing  of  it  at  their  pleasure.  By  the 
division  of  the  wealth  of  the  convents  among  the  surviving 
monks,  their  life  interest  would  have  been  converted  into  abso- 
lute possession ;  new  and  extensive  interests  would  have  been 
created ;  and  the  government  would  not  only  have  secured  to 
the  throne  of  Isabella  II.  the  attachment  of  these  30,000  indi- 
viduals who  are  now  the  objects  of  fear  and  persecution,  but 
also  that  of  their  families  who  would  have  had  in  prospect  the 
inheritance  of  the  newly  created  proprietors.  The  Jlands  would 
have  been  parcelled  out,  and  the  government  have  increased 
the  number  of  contributors  to  the  public  charges.  Laaty  and 
dissolute    monks   would    have  become    useful  citizens    and 
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productive  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
tbttt  thej  nearly  all  bdonged  to  the  poorer  classes.  The 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy  would  have  based  reform  upon 
principles,  and  above  all  upon  facts,  which  might  have  rallied 
and  combined  the  elements  of  social  order  instead  of  dispersing 
them;  and  it  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  conciliate  allies, 
not  to  create  enemies,  whom  the  misery  of  the  country,  and 
the  immorality  idiich  is  its  inseparable  attendant,  had  already 
so  greatly  increased. 

But  a  contrary  course  was  followed,  and  its  consequences  are 
already  (<At.  Absurdity  was  added  to  injustice:  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  before  in  possession  of  immense  territorial 
property,  has  only  experienced  an  additional  charge.  In  a 
contest,  the  issue  of  wliich  every  one  may  prognosticate  accord- 
ing 'to  bis  own  hopes  and  wishes,  a  certain  degree  of  doubt 
and  of  distrust  of  the  future  always  exists,  which  produces 
the  greatest  circumspection.  Hence  the  church  property  will 
eidier  find  no  pmrchasers  at  all,  or  will  be  sold  at  an  extremely 
low  price.  The  taxes  levied  upon  landed  property  will  no 
loiter  be  paid ;  or  if  they  are,  the  revenue  from  them  will 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  collectors,  whose  dishonesty  is  pro- 
verbial in  Spain. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  engaged  to  pay 
every  member  of  a  religious  order  five  reals*  a  day ;  an  enor- 
mous charge,  considering  the  number  of  individuals  belonging 
to  these  classes,  and  one  which  the  treasury  can  never  support. 
The  act  of  spoliation  will  be  followed  by  a  breach  of  faith,  in  a 
treaty  wherein  the  government  has  been  the  sole  arbitrator. 
The  violent  expulsion  of  the  monks,  with  no  other  indemnity 
than  the  promise  of  a  daily  allowance,  has  been  a  great  social, 
political,  and  administrative  error.  The  government  has 
recoiled  fnmi  such  a  measure  for  the  female  convents ;  and 
after  having  decreed  it,  they  have  almost  abandoned  its 
execution. 

Whilst  Mendizabal  was  overthrowing  and  levelling  every- 
thing, without  restoring  any  of  the  sound  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  new  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores, 
which  he  had  dissolved,  took  place.  No  exertions  were 
spared  by  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  provinces  to 

*  The  value  of  the  real  vellon  ia  2{<i.  in  English  money. 
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rfTect  the  return  of  the  agents  of  the  government.  M^diza^ 
bal  would  have  been  glad  to  concentrate  the  authority  rf  the 
Chamber,  as  he  had  c(»icentrated  that  of  the  Cabinet,  in  his 
own  person ;  he  was,  however,  contented  with  seven  nomini^ 
tiaaSf  having  a  Chamber  mainly  composed  of  his  subalterBa, 
not  one  of  whom  was  legally  eligible— a  deficiency  which  wa» 
remedied  by  fictitious  conveyances  of  prqporty.  All  th^ 
party  of  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  excluded,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Sumeruelos.  Thus  a  Cham- 
ber was  constituted,  null  in  e£Pect,  and  servilely  devoted  to 
the  government. 

On  the  approach  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Meodi- 
zabal  renewed  his  proposals  of  office  to  Isturiz,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  former  Chamber  with  great  tact  and  ability* 
Isturiz  declined  the  honour  which  was  proffered  him  witb 
nobleness  and  dignity ;  Mendizabal  fdt  the  importance  of  so 
significant  a  refusal,  and  his  wounded  vanity  prompted 
revenge.  By  dint  of  intrigues  he  procured  the  removal 
of  Isturiz  from  the  provisional  presidency  of  the  new 
Chamber,  which  had  been  unanimously  conferred  upoa 
him  on  the  17th  of  March.  This  act  cf  treachery  caused 
Isturiz  to  take  his  place  on  the  opposition  benches,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  few  men  of  independent  principles  in 
the  Chamber.  Explanations  full  of  acrimony  ensued  between 
the  minister  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  which  terminated 
in  a  duel.  The  union  in  the  same  ministry  of  two  men 
so  essentially  different  was  an  impossibility. 

Don  Xavier  Isturiz,  deputy  for  Cadiz,  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  patriotism ;  and  he  has  sacrificed  an  immense  fortune  to 
the  cause  he  has  espoused.  As  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of  18S^ 
he  was  obliged  to  emigrate  in  18^.  In  his  parliamentary 
capacity  he  rules  the  Chamber  in  which  he  speaks  or  presides, 
by  the  energy  of  his  character,  by  his  incontestable  ability,  and 
by  his  concise  and  penetrating  eloquence.  Isturiz  would  unite 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman  in  the  highest  degree  if  he  joined  a 
calm  disposition,  serenity  of  mind,  and  a  cool  head,  to  his 
other  tidents.  Formed  to  command,  he  is  incapable  of 
obeying,  even  the  course  of  events ;  but  his  subaequait  entry 
into  power  must  be  r^arded  as  a  new  sera  in  the  govemm^it. 
His  administration  will  be  stamped  by  the  energy  of  his 
character;  and  he  may  be  able  to  command  obedience,  because 
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be  will  gov&cn  with  tact,  justice,  and  great  deciflion.  His 
policy  will  be  guided  by  clear  and  fixed  principles,  and  his 
course  will  be  uniformly  the  result  of  a  decided  system  of  p(dicy. 
It  may  easily  be  understood  that  a  character  like  that  which 
we  describe,  could  not  associate  with  Mendizabal. 

Don  Ant<niio  Alcaic  Graliano  is  the  most  eloquent  wator  in 
l^pain.  He  ranged  himself  in  the  Chamber  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  Isturiz.  His  speeches  are  master-pieces  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence,  which  no  oppodticm  or  difficulty  can 
stay;  whilst  his  prodigious  memory  enables  him  to  recapitulate 
or  to  refute,  unaided  by  notes,  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
hare  been  uttered  in  the  longest  debate.  His  voice  and  manner 
give  a  dramatic  originality  to  his  diction ;  nothing  can  turn  him 
from  a  purpose  he  has  formed,  which  he  pursues  with  un- 
wearied ardour  and  attains  with  unusual  adroitness.  The 
opposition  is  the  proper  sphere  for  so  formidable  an  adversary; 
for  it  is  there  only  that  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  are  called 
into  action.  As  the  champion  of  the  minister  in  the  lower 
Chamber  against  Toreno  and  Martinez  d^  la  Rosa  he  was 
feeble  and  commonplace ;  but  in  the  (^position  Galiano  was 
at  his  ease ;  in  his  censures  and  denunciations  his  eloquence 
takes  its  loftiest  flight,  whilst  it  is  depressed  and  embarrassed 
in  the  circumlocutions  of  a  ministerial  supporter. 

The  Count  de  las  Navas,  deputy  for  Cordova,  took  his  seat 
upon  the  same  bench;  his  zeal  in  denouncing  ministerial 
abuses  during  the  late  administration  was  indefatigable.  He 
daily  appeared  in  the  tribune,  armed  with  a  list  of  grievances 
and  comjdaints ;  and  his  speeches,  animated  by  acuteness  and 
vigour,  served  as  the  vehicles  of  his  sympathy  with  the  people, 
for  whom  they  were  designed  :  he  is  the  disinterested  advocate 
cft  the  mass  of  the  population;  and  his  language  is  that  which 
the  people  would  employ  if  they  had  to  plead  their  own 
cause. 

Upon  the  opposite  benches,  the  only  distinguished  character 
is  Don  Agustin  Arguelles,  deputy  for  Oviedo.  Age,  misfor- 
tunes,  and  sufferings  from  imprisonment  and  exile,  have 
almost  robbed  him  of  the  appellation  of  ^^  the  Divine,""  which 
was  once  bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
veneration  which  his  noble  character  entitles  him  to,  but  he 
possesses  no  real  influence.      Arguelles  was  never  a  great 
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poUtician ;  he  has  been  through  life  swayed  by  a  passicMi  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  without  ever  having  possessed  the 
secret  key  to  its  attainment.  He  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition  against  any  government ;  for  if  he 
may  have  occasionally  been  prompted  by  the  purity  of  his 
convictioos  to  pronounce  a  timid  censure,  it  has  always  been  so 
disguised  in  cautious  phrases  that  his  words  have  sounded  uhm^ 
Uke  approbation  than  dissent.  Although  he  at  times  rises 
into  eloquence  in  debate,  his  set  speeches  are  always  odd,  mono- 
tonous, and  measured :  his  style  is  imbued  with  religious  so* 
kmnity,  which  wearies  by  its  very  softness ;  and  it  seems  miarm 
ap]^priate  as  the  language  of  a  good  pastor  to  his  flock,  than  as 
that  of  a  deputy  of  the  pec^e  delivered  from  the  tribune.  In 
a  word,  he  is  an  actor  in  the  great  drama  of  1812,  worn  out  by 
the  laigth  of  the  struggle,  whose  last  trial  is  that  of  outliving 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind. 

We  have  already  described  the  composition  of  the  eleotiTe 
Chamber,  and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  hopes  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  raise.  The  Chamber  of  Proceres  is  too  recent  an 
institution  in  Spain  to  possess  any  influence.  Novel  experi- 
ments do  not  succeed  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  chain  of 
tradition  cannot  be  broken  without  serious  difficulties.  In  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber  c^  Proceres,  the  right  of  hereditary 
succession  was  borrowed  from  the  English  constitution,  whilst 
the  French  system  of  peerages  for  life  was  followed  in  the  rest 
of  the  Estamento;  and  the  highest  military,  administrative, 
ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  aristocratical  celebrities  are  there 
found  united.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  thus  put  forth  to 
the  veneration  of  the  country,  the  Peers  not  only  exercise  no 
influence  upon  the  nation,  but  they  even  inspire  a  very  unjust 
spedes  of  distrust.  The  Proceres  are  imdoubtedly  capable 
of  doing  much  more  good  to  the  nation  than  the  Procura> 
dores ;  and  yet,  with  every  patriotic  disposition,  they  fed  their 
own  political  insignificance  and  want  that  moral  force  which, 
by  inspiring  a  consciousness  of  its  own  energy,  can  alone  CGofer 
the  power  of  exerting  it. 

Such  are  the  bodies  politic  which  the  Royal  Statute  has 
created  to  work  out  the  r^^eration  of  Spain.  The  Esta- 
mento of  the  Procuradores,  chosen  by  a  privileged  constituency 
of  cmly  nine  hundred  electors^  in  point  of  fact  represents 
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noduDgfttall;  the  Estamento  of  the  Prooeras,  though  eomposed 
of  men  of  merit,  is  an  exotic  creation  which  has  no  associatitms 
with  the  country.  In  the  design  for  erecting  the  immense 
fiibric  of  constitutional  freedom,  the  only  two  solid  and  secure 
iMindadon-stoneB  have  been  neglected ;  vix.  the  ancient  laws 
stamped  with  a  naticmal  democratic  spirit,  and  the  peofde. 
The  people  have  not  been  called  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
construction,  and  they  have  received  the  imperfect  boon  of 
the  duyrter  with  indifference ;  whilst  the  middle  classes  have 
accepted  it  -only  as  a  stepjnng-^tone  to  raise  them  to  the 
position  which  they  aspire  to  occupy.  After  an  attempt 
whiA  has  been  prolonged  for  two  years,  the  firamers  of  the 
Boyal  Statute  hare  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  their  w<»'k 
is  oo  the  point  of  expiring  before  the  constituent  Cortes 
coBToked  by  the  electoral  law. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unpopidar,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
]ai|»acticable,  in  Spain,  tlmn  the  principle  of  direct  electi<m, 
and  yet  this  is  the  system  which  it  is  attempted  in  a  puerile 
qnxk  of  imitation  to  put  in  execution.  The  pec^e  of  Spain 
are  too  intdligent  and  dignified  ever  to  act  without  a  convic- 
tion; if  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  at  the  ejections  for  persons 
unknown  to  them,  they  will  abstain  from  voting  altc^^ether ; 
and  this  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  direct  election.  The 
system  of  dection  by  an  dected  constituency  on  the  contrary, 
would  serve  to  recall  to  mind  the  possession  of  an  establisbed 
rights  which  the  people  would  exercise  freely  and  readily  from 
a  full  comjHrdiension  of  its  nature;  they  have  already  been 
habituated  to  it  by  the  munici^  elections,  which  have  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  despotism  for  their  suppression.  When  we 
consider,  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  rectitude  which  marks 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  peasant,  his  aversion  to  change, 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  insecurity  and  difficulty  of 
travelling,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  direct  election 
would  be  attended  by  evil  results  in  Spain;  whilst  the  system 
of  dection,  as  the  French  term  it,  a  deua  degrisy  is  established 
in  the  manners  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  is  that 
which  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  ^fficulty  of  commu- 
nicaticm  requires.  The  constitution  of  1812  had  established 
the  lystem  of  election  upcm  this  popular  basis,  whilst  the  Boyal 
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Statute,  although  it  preserved  the  principle,  circumscribed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in  fact  null.  The  welfare^ 
of  Spain  required  that  the  principle  should  have  been  retained, 
but  gradually  ameliorated  and  extended. 

For  the  last  three  years  error  has  been  accumulated  upoir 
error,  and  succeeding  ministers  have  been  equally  blind  icr 
the  duties  of  their  office.  The  late  ministry  possessed  still  less 
insight  than  its  predecessors  into  the  position  of  the  country, 
and  the  political  state  of  Europe;  and  their  administratioii 
caused  incalculable  evils  to  Spain.  The  thnme  of  Isabdla 
II.  would  have  already  given  way  under  such  a  combiDa.- 
tion  of  errors  and  paltry  intrigues  amongst  its  advisers^ 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  devotion  of  the  nobility, 
the  middle  classes,  the  army,  and  the  National  Guard; 
for  the  people  are  merely  spectators  in  this  contest  of  admi- 
nistrative follies  with  adversaries  who  are  doubtless  anima- 
ted by  fimadcism,  but  who  are  fighting  with  energy  for  an 
object  which  is  at  least  distinctly  defineable. 

The  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  the  government  is  unable  to 
supply  the  eight  millions  (of  our  money)  for  the  army,  whidi 
this  disastrous  war  costs;  in  fact,  the  whole  budget  of  the 
nation  only  amounts  to  about  seven  millions.  The  army  has, 
ccmsequently,  undergone  unparalleled  privations  during  the 
last  two  years;  and  the  rural  population  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  theatre  of  the  civil  war,  is  reduced  to  destitution. 
The  National  Guard  rivals  the  army  in  its  zeal  and  patriotic 
devotedness;  it  performs  the  service  of  garrison  troops  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  seems  to  consider 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  its  straigth,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
better  days  to  Spain.  We  shall  select  some  instances  of  the 
heroism  of  the  armed  citizens  in  the  different  provinces,  as 
the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Na- 
tional  Guards. 

In  1835,  ninety  volunteers  of  Mercadillo,  a  village  in  the 
valley  of  Mena,  were  shut  up  in  a  house  they  had  hastily 
fortified,  and  maintained  a  resistance  against  the  efforts  of  all 
the  bands  commanded  by  Castor.  After  a  siege  of  several 
days,  the  Carlist  chief  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  building, 
for   which  purpose  sevaral  waggons  laden   with  wood   were 
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bn>ttgfat  to  the  spot.  Thirteen  volunteers,  oovared  by  the  fire 
of  their  conurades,  devoted  themsdves  to  the  task  of  firing  the 
waggons,  and  then  retreated  within  their  enclosure. 

In  the  same  year,  twenty-four  volunteers  of  Villafranca 
sustained  a  blockade  in  the  steeple  of  their  village  church, 
against  a  omsiderable  body  of  forces  ctnnmanded  by  Don 
Carlos  in  perscm.  The  church  was  ^red,  the  flames  ccNmmu- 
nicated  to  the  tower,  and  the  besieged,  reduced  in  number  to 
twdve,  exhausted  their  cartouches  and  then  yielded.  Don 
Carlos  caused  them  to  be  shot  in  his  presence. 

Bat  the  most  remarkaUe  of  these  desperate  defences 
was  that  of  the  Akade  Mayor  of  the  village  of  Alboca^er. 
On  the  approach  of  Cabrera  and  his  troops,  the  Alcade 
Mayor  commanding  the  National  Guard  shut  himself  up 
in  the  church  with  twelve  men,  dismissing  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  usual,  the  church  was  set  on  fire,  and 
he  retired  into  the  tower  accompanied  by  only  two  men.  The 
latter,  giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  thought  that  by  sacrificing 
their  leader  they  might  save  their  own  lives.  One  of  them 
fired  a  pistol,  which  missed  him;  the  Alcade  killed  the 
assassin  with  a  blow  of  his  dagger,  cast  the  other  man  from  the 
tower,  and  thus  remained  to  defend  himself  akme :  the  tower 
was  at  last  pulled  down,  ah4  by  the  greatest  chance  he  fell 
amongst  the  ruins  unwounded,  and  remained  closely  con- 
cealed under  a  bell ;  the  Carlists  sought  for  him  in  vain  and 
retired.  The  brave  Alcade  seized  his  arms,  rushed  from  the 
ruins  of  the  church,  and  with  a  stentorian  voice  cried 
aloud,  ^  the  Alcade  Mayor  of  Albocager  is  still  alive— Liberty 
^  tor  ever  !^  He  discharged  his  piece  upcm  his  enemies,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  his  sudden  reappearance  had  caused. 

These  and  similar  instances  show  to  what  a  height  the 
animosity  between  the  two  parties  has  risen ;  the  Carlists 
have  doubtless  acts  of  as  desperate  bravery  to  boast  of,  but 
of  these  we  are  ignorant.  Terrible  must  be  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  those  who  have  suffered  the  devouring  flames 
of  civil  war  to  spread  over  the  provinces  of  the  north,  with  an 
intensity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  termination. 
The  successes  of  each  party  are  followed  by  the  most  horrible 
reprisals ;  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  bloodshed  and  murder 
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leads  to  an  endless  suooessbn  of  atrocities,  till  man  loses  all 
sense  <^  humanity,  and  beeooKs  a  mere  savage  beast  inacces- 
sible to  any  feelings  of  ccnnpassion.  What  then  is  the  real  origin 
of  this  fratricidal  war,  in  which  all  divine  and  human  laws 
are  trampled  under  foot  ?  Its  causes  do  not  lie  in  the  mere 
question  of  succession,  but  in  the  rapid  and  fstal  progreBB 
of  that  thirst  for  vengeance  and  persecution  which  lasted 
throughout  the  reign  of  Ferdinand:  it  was  the  Uood  which 
that  monarch  shed,  the  tears  which  he  occasioned,  the  miseriea 
with  which  he  overwhelmed  hi^  country,  that  have  in  troth 
raised  the  barrier  which  separates  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne. 
The  terror  which  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  such 
a  reign  inspires,  be  that  furobabiUty  well-founded  or  not,  is 
the  sole  cause  which  has  impeded  the  succession  of  his  leather  ; 
while  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
change  are  incidoital.  But  in  no  case  could  the  question 
have  been  settled  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos :  if  he  had  mounted 
the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  Fa*dinand,  a  revolution  was 
inevitable. 

The  Apostolic  party  was  never  sincerelyattached  to  Ferdinand, 
and  the  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  as  early  as  18S7,  was  made  in 
the  name  of  Charles  V. :  nor  has  that  prince  ever  disavowed 
the  faction  which  recognised  him  as  its  head.  The  animositj 
which  the  decree  of  1880  produced,  arose  out  of  the  events  of 
18S7;  Ferdinand  restored  the  right  of  the  female  succession 
to  the  crown,  a  right  as  ancient  as  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Although  this  was  the  act  of  a  despot,  it  was  only  an  imita- 
tion of  the  former  act  of  Philip  V.,  who  imagined  that  his 
will  was  sufficient  to  abrc^ate  a  frindamental  law  of  the  con- 
stitution,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages;  wx 
is  it  admissible  that  a  privil^e  could  be  denied  to  a  succeeding 
monarch,  which  was  conceded  to  the  first  of  the  Bourbons 
of  Spain. 

The  Constitution  of  181 S  presents  the  most  triumj^HUiit 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  liberal  party  of 
conspiring  in  a  body  to  establish  an  usurpation.  The  right  of 
the  female  succession  to  the  crown  existed  so  indubitably  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been  so  little 
impaired  by  the  decree  of  Philip  V.  in  1713,  that  in  the 
deUberatioB  of  the  first  national  assembly,  a  century  after- 
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wmrdSf  this  right  was  recognised  as  a  fundamental  law,  and 
die  Constituent  Cortes  in  1810  inserted  it  in  their  code.  At 
that  period  neither  prejudices  nor  fears  existed;  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  felt  in  the  cause  of  both  the  princes,  who  were 
jKkoners  at  Valen^aj.  Ferdinand  VII.  was  then  a  widower 
without  offspring,  and  Don  Carios  was  unmarried.  The  e]>- 
actments  then  made  can  nather  be  attributed  to  party  spirit, 
nor  stigmatised  as  ew  post  fado  laws;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  the  constitution  of  1812  sanctioned  the 
daims  of  a  female  suocessicm  to  the  crown,  it  was  because 
the  deputies  <^  the  nation  recognised  that  right  as  a  principle 
which  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  had  suspended  but  not 
destroyed.  As  this  right  is  confirmed  by  public  opinion, 
it  has  all  the  force  of  precedent ;  and  we  have  stated  the  real 
motiTes  which  actuate  the  nation  against  Don  Carlos. 

But  if  the  liberal  party  are  not  contending  for  a  mere 
isolated  principle  of  djoiasty,  neither  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  tO|  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 
They  are  defending  their  ancient  franchises  and  the  jHivileges 
of  their  fiurefathers  against  the  equalizing  system  of  modem 
constitutions;  the  reristance  of  the  Navarrese  has  assumed  the 
dynastic  claims  of  Don  Carlos  only  as  a  standard  around  which 
they  might  rally  such  partisans  as  were  compromised  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  warlike  and  happy  natives 
of  those  provinces  have  been  persuaded  that  their  ancient 
immunities,  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  so  injurious  to 
the  rest  of  Spain,  would  be  secured  to  them  by  the  triumph  of 
Don  Carlos;  and  around  this  nucleus  of  theintrefnd  defenders 
of  popular  ri^ts  and  instituticms  all  the  disaffected  have  in 
het  gatb^ed,  as  well  as  all  those  who  existed  upon  the  abuses 
€i  a  degrading  and  brutalizing  system,  whilst  religious  fanati- 
cism hasadded  her  recruits  to  their  ranks.  FrcHn  these  dements 
Uiat  sanguinary  conflict  has  arisen,  which  the  bravery  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  ni^ure  of  the  country  have  rendered  so 
disastrous  and  so  protracted. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  is  that  the 
sons  of  the  noblest  families  are  found  combating  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Queen'^s  army,  whilst  their  fathers  have  decreed 
the  disinheritance  of  Don  Carlos  in  their  capacity  of  legisla- 
tors:  and  that  the  whole  army^  all  the  functionaries,  all 
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the  landowners,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
have  declared  for  the  new  system,  notwithstanding  its  defects. 
Not  a  single  general  nor  one  person  of  eminence  in  any  class 
has  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  Don  Carlos,  with  the  exception  of 
Eguia,  himself  a  native  of  Navarre,  who  is  too  far  compromised 
to  believe  himself  safe  out  of  that  province,  and  the  Duke  of 
Granada,  a  man  too  insignificant  either  to  excite  the  praises  of 
his  friends  or  the  persecution  of  his  enemies. 

The  insurrection  might  have  been  suppressed  in  its  birth ; 
but  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  government  enabled  it 
to  assume  its  present  formidable  aspect  and  development.  In- 
stead of  sending  forces,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
good  agents  of  the  government,  the  mira'stry  was  engaged 
in  concluding  the  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  which, 
by  the  illusions  it  has  fostered,  has  occasioned  so  little  good 
and  so  much  evil  to  Spain. 

We  speak  of  the  evil  which  it  has  occasioned,  because  we 
are  convinced  that  Spain  possessed  more  than  the  resources 
requisite  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Navarre,  if  they  had 
been  employed  by  men  of  ability.  Instead  of  this,  undue 
reliance  has  been  placed  by  the  Spanish  mim'sters  upon 
the  specious  but  ineffectual  provisions  of  that  compact.  The 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  alliance  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  moment ;  it  was  partly  designed  to  give  Mat  to  the 
existing  French  government,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  left 
to  the  uncertain  determination  of  the  future.  A  passive  co-ope- 
ration seems  to  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  interpretation  of 
its  clauses,  and  no  further  interpretation  will  be  given  to  them. 
Indeed  we  may  regard  the  feeble  adhesion  of  France  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  as  a  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem followed  by  Louis  Philippe,  a  mere  concession  to  public 
opinion  in  a  country  where  its  demands  become  every  day  less 
imperious.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  France  has  been 
the  cause  of  innumerable  evils  to  Spain,  which  have  produced 
a  corresponding  reaction  on  her  own  condition,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  two  invasions  in  1808  and  18^8.  Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  the  system  of  policy 
observed  by  France  appears  to  have  necessarily  compromised 
her  equally  with  both  parties,  for  each  of  which  she  has  done 
either  too  little  or  too  much  :  but  we  are  fully  convinced,  that 
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it  would  be  a  great  error  for  her  to  renounce  the  moral  influence 
which  she  may  acquire,  by  her  interpositicxi  between  the  com- 
batants, fc»-  the  paciAcation  of  the  country  rather  than  fcur  the 
triumph  of  a  party.  France  had  a  high  and  important  task 
to  acGomjdish,  and  policy  and  humanity  must  alike  mourn  that 
she  has  abandoned  it  in  this  instance.  Never  had  her  diplomacy 
a  m(»re  noble  mission  to  perform  than  that  of  disarming  the  com* 
batants  in  this  struggle  by  uniting  and  protecting  the  interests, 
the  rights,  and  the  affections  of  all  classes  of  Spaniards.  This 
would  have  been  a  glorious  atonement  for  her  armed  invasion 
of  1823 ;  for  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  the  question  still 
remains  where  it  was,  and  pres^its  a  striking  confirmation  ot 
the  truth,  that  force  and  violence  can  never  succeed  in  deter-> 
mining  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

England,  more  studious  of  her  true  interests,  has  interpreted 
the  treaty  more  favourably  to  the  cause  of  Isabella  II.,  and 
slier  supplying. her  government  with  arms  and  ammunition 
she  has  raised  her  standard  in  the  contest  The  cannon 
of  Lord  John  Hay  has  taught  the  Navarrese  that  they 
have  a  new  enemy  to  contend  against ;  and  at  the  same  time 
has  announced  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  may  now  entertain 
some  hopes  of  a  restOTation  of  tranquillity.  But  this  incom- 
plete armed  intervaation  can  only  nuae  the  contest  to  desperaf- 
tion:  the  partial  advantages  and  combats  which  are  daily 
taking  place  are  only  bloody  incidoits  in  the  civil  war;  and 
a  contest  of  this  nature  can  never  be  decided  by  desultory 
warfare. 

Neither  the  measures  which  France  has  taken  upon  her 
frontier,  nor  the  naval  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  will  for- 
ward the  pacification  of  Spain  a  single  day.  The  warlike  efforts 
of  the  government  of  Madrid  will  prove  powerless  to  reduce  to 
obedience  the  brave  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  population 
combating  upon  the  soil  where  their  forefathers  lie  buried,  who 
were  the  founders  of  franchises  which  they  committed  to  the 
protection  of  their  race.  If  conquered,  they  must  be  either 
crushed  or  exterminated,  for  they  will  never  cease  to  resist  the 
power  which  curbs  them.  The  ajiqiearaiice  of  foreign  auxi- 
liary legions,  instead  of  subduing  the  courage  of  these  intre- 
pid mountaineers,  ,gives  an  heroic  character  to  thdr  resistance, 
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which  serves  to  excite  their  ardent  passions  and  to  increase 
their  hatred  for  the  army  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

Such  is  not  the  succour  which  two  great  and  powerful 
nations  should  proffer  to  a  people  engaged  in  so  self-destructive 
a  warfare,  and  in  a  cause  wholly  unworthy  of  such  frightful 
sacrifices.  When  we  see  England  protesting,  in  the  treaty 
made  by  Lord  Ehot,  against  the  horrible  system  of  reprisals — 
when  we  learn  the  just  indignation  with  which  Mr.  Villiers 
condemned  the  inhuman  assassination  of  the  mother  of  Cabrera, 
and  at  the  same  time  find  the  same  government  furnishing  the 
combatants  with  the  means  of  continuing  this  warfare,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  laws  of  common  sense  and  consistency  ?  We 
do  not  so  much  deplore  the  atrocious  crimes  which  have  been 
perpetrated,  as  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  committed, 
ft  can  never  be  forgotten,  that  civil  war  is  an  outrage  upon 
humanity,  and  a  manifestation  of  the  most  utter  contempt  for 
all  the  laws  of  society ;  but  how  are  we  tp  expect  justice 
or  moderation  in  men  intoxicated  with  such  furious  passions  ? 
The  goveniment  of  Madrid  does  not  so  much  require  the 
assistance  of  men  and  of  arms,  as  of  the  moral  force  of  me- 
diation, which  can  alone  tranquillize  that  unhappy  country. 
A  cry  for  psace,  at  once  popular,  national,  and  unanimous, 
is  heard  from  every  part  of  Spain :  it  is  echoed  from  the  rich 
and  from  the  poor,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  from 
the  rural  districts.  Peace  is  the  universal  prayer  in  the  Esti^ 
mento  of  the  Proceres,  of  the  Procuradores,  and  in  the  army : 
the  word  intervention  is  only  another  term  for  pacification. 
Every  one  anticipates  the  ruin  of  the  country  as  the  issue  of 
this  struggle,  but  no  one  has  the  noble  courage  to  propose  the 
only  means  of  ending  it.  When  an  idea  has  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  general  attention,  when  a  common  sentiment  speaks  to 
the  consciences  of  all,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  application :  yet 
neither  France  nor  England  hear  the  cry  of  an  entire  people^ 
succumbing  under  the  burd^i  of  its  miseries. 

We  repel  then  an  armed  intervention,  because  the  triumph 
of  one  party,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the  other,  can 
never  lead  to  any  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  them,  or 
realize  any  future  prospect  for  the  country.  But  we  do 
not  comprehend  how  the  events  passing  in   Spain  can  be 
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regarded  with  fuch  indifference,  or  how  any  one  with  the 
heart  of  a  man  can  help  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  the  cala^ 
mities  which  must  follow  the  triumph  of  either  one  or  the  other 
party,  in  which  the  roost  terrible  reaction  on  the  one  side,  or 
the  most  frightful  anarchy  on  the  other,  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  We  can  only  attribute  this  apathetic  policy  to  an 
ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  country.  Were  the  Spaniards  fighting  merely  for  a  question 
of  succession,  they  might  be  regarded  as  fanatics,  meriting 
only  to  be  abandoned  to  their  own  fury  ;  but  when  we  see  one 
party  combating  for  institutions  which  have  given  birth  to  the 
prosperity  and  the  welfare  of  their  provinces,  whilst  the  other 
has  taken  up  arms  solely  to  obtain  a  rational  government  and 
just  institutions,  our  first  duty  is  to  conciliate,  by  other  means 
than  by  fire  and  sword,  interests  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  to  the  very  existence  of  the  community  at 
large. 

If  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  this  third  attempt  at  a 
political  r^eneration  arises  from  the  faults  of  the  ministers, 
and  the  little  good  which  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes  has  been 
able  to  effect,  how  can  the  advantages  of  a  constitutional 
government  be  felt,  or  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future  reco- 
gnised, amidst  the  troubles  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war  P  That 
misery  goes  on  increasing — those  sufferings  become  more  and 
nK>re  acute — and  the  people  are  left  only  to  vent  their  curses 
upon  both  parties.  The  provinces  placed  under  martial  law 
are  treated  by  the  captains-general  as  a  conquered  country : 
the  laws  have  lost  their  power,  and  the  course  of  justice  is 
arrested  by  the  sword.  This  state  of  things  cannot  long  con- 
tinue :  it  shocks  humanity,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  political 
law  of  Europe.  If  the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  is  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  balance  of  power,  and  if  the  South  is 
to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  North,  it  must 
become,  eventually,  a  treaty  to  maintain  peace,  and  it  must 
begin  by  making  peace.  In  a  country  like  Spain,  little  can 
now  be  expected  from  the  exertions  of  individuals;  but  all 
classes  woidd  be  ready  to  hail  with  blessings  the  fcnreign 
power  which  should  undertake  this  glorious  task,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  passions  of  mere  party  men ;  all  would  sub* 
mit  to  the  law  of  necessity ;  and  the  first  necessity  in  Spain  i^ 
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electors ;  they  will  now  be  returned  by  ninety  thousand  ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  crisis  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  The 
ministers  are  engaged  in  a  fearful  contest;  if  the  country- 
responds  to  their  call,  they  have  only  to  choose  between  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  reform  of  the  administration,  and 
the  pacification  of  the  northern  provinces,  or  disgrace  for 
themselves  and  ruin  for  Spain. 
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Essays  towards  the  History  of  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Callcott. 
London:     1836. 

Tour  of  a  German  Artist  in  England^  with  Notices  of  Pri^ 
vate  Galleries^  and  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Art.  By 
M.  Passavant  :  translated  from  the  German.  London  : 
1836. 

Laocoon ;  or^  the  Limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting ;  translated 
from  the  German  of  G.  F.  Lessing.  By  William  Ross^ 
late  Professor  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow.     London  :  1836. 

We  opened  Mrs.  Callcott's  Essays  on  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing, with  hopes  and  expectations  which,  we  confess,  have  not 
been  entirely  fulfilled.  From  the  pen  of  an  authoress  of  so 
refined  a  taste,  and  so  keen  a  perception  of  the  ends  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  art,  we  looked  for  a  work  of  descriptive 
and  speculative  criticisms,  rather  than  for  six  dissertations  on 
the  scholarship  of  painting.  Never  indeed  have  the  materials 
which  we  derive  fix)m  the  cursory  remarks  of  Pliny,  and  the 
cold  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  been  arranged  in  a  more 
pleasing  or  popular  form ;  but  so  much  has  been  written 
and  conjectured  on  the  more  remote  and  obscure  passages 
of  the  History  of  the  Art,  that  we  could  have  wished 
Mrs.  Callcott  to  have  adopted  a  wider  and  a  higher  plan. 
For  whilst  unwearying  researches  have  been  directed  to  the 
monuments  of  past  ages,  whilst  every  painter's  name  (even 
where  nothing  beyond  a  name  remained)  has  been  gathered 
into  the  chambers  of  history,  little  has  been  done  to  give 
our  countrymen  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  position  which 
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painting  has  justly  occupied  in  all  civilized  ages,  as  one  mode 
of  the  exp-ession  of  the  highest  intellectual  conceptions* 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  as  it  runs  through  the  family 
conations,  and  descends  from  age  to  age— now  delighting  in  the 
graceful  shapes  of  Grecian  fable  and  tradition — now  softening 
into  the  milder  glories,  or  rising  into  the  austerer  sublimity, of  the 
Christian  Church ;  to  point  out  the  mutual  and  necessary  rela* 
tion  between  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  and  the  perceptive 
sense  of  the  spectators  for  whom  he  works ;  and  to  illustrate 
the  several  peculiarities  of  each  division  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing by  the  corresponding  features  of  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try of  the  time — these  are  topics,  which,  however  indispensable 
they  may  appear,  have  been  neglected  in  most  of  the  exist- 
iiqr  sketches  of  the  history  of  art.  It  has  evidently  not  been 
Mrs.  Callcott^s  main  intention,  in  the  present  volume,  to  ap- 
proach her  subject  from  this  point  of  view.  But  we  trust, 
that  as  she  continues  her  labors,  she  may  be  induced  to  throw 
back  a  glance  on  the  more  philosophical  portions  of  her  subject ; 
and,  not  merely  to  embrace  the  history  of  painting,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  constant  connection  of  painting  with  history  :  deriv- 
ing from  the  former  a  living  illustration  of  the  various  con- 
ditions of  society ;  and  tracing  in  the  latter  the  influence  of 
those  habits  and  convictions,  which  have  given  to  art  its 
character  and  object. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  practical  artists,  writing 
apon  art,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
subject,  sacrificing  the  imaginative  to  the  formal  element  of 
painting ;  and  this  defect  has  given  rise  to  a  paradox  of  which 
Mrs.  Callcott  complains. 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  connoisseurs,  amateurs,  or  enthusiasts, 
haTe  lately  put  forth,  perhaps  I  should  say  revived,  the  strange  opinion  that  a 
practical  artist  is  of  all  men  the  least  fit  to  judge  of  art,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
/Am*,  that  is  the  connoisseurs  only,  to  judge  of  his  work.  I  believe  this  notion 
to  have  lurked  in  secret  in  the  bosom  of  many  an  amateur  for  centuries  back ; 
but  it  required  the  fostering  hand  of  German  enthusiasm  to  publish  it,  as  an 
axiom,  to  the  world  ;  and  to  write  books  upon  the  absurd  notion,  that  those  who 
know  nothing  practically  of  a  subject,  are  the  best  judges  and  instructors 
cooceming  it. 

"  Apelles  had  different  notions ;  for  while  be  bade  the  shoemaker  ttick  to  hU 
last,  he  took  bis  advice  about  the  sandals  of  his  Venus. 

**  In  truth,  to  use  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  modem  men,  *  the  labours  of 
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«  speculative  men»  in  active  matters,  seem,  to  men  of  experience,  little  beUer 
''  than  Phormio's  discourses  of  war ;  which  seemed  to  Hannibal  as  dreams 
•«  and  dotage/ "—(p.  8.) 

It  is  evident  that,  irt  active  matters,  the  judgment  of  specula- 
tive men  is  often  at  fault.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  arts  of  war  and  government,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  contemplative  part  in  the  art  of  paintiiig.  It  is 
by  the  contemplative  faculty,  expanded  to  creative  energy,  that 
a  work  of  art  is  first  conceived ;  it  is  to  the  contemplative  £Eiculty 
that  its  meaning  is  addressed ;  and  it  may  not  seem  to  be 
wholly  enthusiastic  or  unjust,  if  we  claim  for  contemjdative 
men,  who  have  improved  their  powers  of  discernment  by  ob- 
servation and  study,  a  right  of  judging  whether  the  whole  idea 
which  a  picture  should  represent  has  been  worthily  realized* 
We  do  not  assert,  that  ^^apractical  artist  is  of  ail  men  the  leaal 
<<  fit  to  judge  of  art ;""  but  the  instance  of  Fuseli  (the  greatest 
of  English  critics,  and  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Calloott  heraelf  is  very 
largely  indebted)  sufiices  to  show,  that  the  merit  of  a  critic  bears 
no  necessary  proportion  to  his  merit  as  a  painter.  Fasdi''s 
powerful  imagination,  which  enabled  him,  with  rare  sagacity,  to 
comprehend  the  noblest  works  ot  the  (dd  masters,  rendered  his 
own  compositions  fantastical  and  exaggerated. 

Thus,  if  great  critical  aptitude  did  not  make  a  good  artist 
of  Fuseli,  so  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  painter  without  ever 
rising  to  an  elevated  perception  of  the  theory  of  art.  The 
two  faculties  are,  in  reality,  distinct.  The  criticism  of  the 
painter  is  more  directly  applicable  to  his  own  pursuit,  and  to 
the  material  means  which  he  employs  to  realise  his  conceptions* 
He  is  but  too  apt  to  misinterpret  the  precept  of  Apdks, 
and  to  stick  to  his  canvas^  without  cultivating  the  higher 
requisites  of  his  profession.  The  criticism  of  the  philosophic 
connoisseur  is  more  general;  it  embraces  not  so  much  any 
one  of  the  arts,  as  the  great  principle  of  art  itself,  the 
instrument  and  symbol  —  under  various  forms,  addessed 
to  several  senses  —  of  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this,  which  we  regard  as  the  highest  department  of  criti- 
cism, the  Laocoon  of  Lessing  stands  conspicuous ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  allude  in  this  place  to  the  very  excellent  translation 
of  that  work  which  Mr.  Ross  has  just  presented  to  the  English 
public.     To  Leifebg,  who  combined  the  faculty  of  a  cor- 
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rect  judgment  with  thut  of  a  powerful  imaginatioD,  more 
sflco^ftfully  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  may  be  assigned  the 
honour  of  banning  a  new  era  in  the  philosophy  of  art,  as 
well  as  in  the  philosophy  of  histmy .  By  his  vast  erudition,  by 
his  great  ai^mentative  powers  and  logical  accuracy,  he  erected 
OQ  a  solid  foundation  the  system  of  critical  science  which 
his  poetical  genius  and  his  refined  taste  inspired  him  to  create ; 
and  from  the  wide  views  he  took  of  art  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject. 

A  further  distinction  may,  in  like  manner,  be  drawn  between 
the  knowledge  and  the  mere  feeling  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to 
communicate  a  profound  knowledge  of  art  to  the  multitude,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  cultivate  their 
feeling  of  it ;  and  there  are  no  more  effectual  means  to  this 
end,  than  by  associating  it  in  their  minds  with  the  objects 
id  their  reverence  or  their  daily  interest.  To  this  cause,  the 
artistic  fedings  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Italians  probably  owed 
their  origin.  At  the  present  day,  the  populace  of  Paris — 
though  far  from  being  endued  with  a  fine  sense  for  art — throng 
the  Louvre  to  gaze  at  the  scenes  of  their  national  triumphs,  and 
the  military  pomps  which  line  the  walls  of  the  Salon.  We  are 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  must  ever  remain 
very  far  below  the  conscious  perceptions  of  the  accomplished 
artist ;  but  the  History  of  Art  has  no  more  interesting  depart- 
ment than  that  which  treats  of  the  sesthetical  education  of 
society. 

The  volume  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  contains 
six  essays ;  in  the  first,  Mrs.  Calcott  traces  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  art  amongst  the  oldest  nations  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
second,  she  pursues  her  subject  to  ancient  Italy,  deriving  her 
materials  frt>m  Tiraboschi  and  Micali ;  she  then  treats  at  con- 
nAenkAe  length  of  Greek  painting,  in  its  three  periods.  Her 
fifth  essay  is  entitled,  the  classification  of  pictures ;  and  the 
sixth  gives  a  history  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  painting,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  from  the  pigments  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
colours  and  vehicles  of  the  middle  ages*. 

•  We  cannot  but  remark,  inddentally,  the  striking  conclusion  which  ii  to  be 
^wn  Irom  the  great  similarity  of  the  materials  used  in  painting  in  all  ages, 
whilst  the  art  itself  has  been  subject  to  such  great  vicissitudes.  In  no  department 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  long  with  Mrs.  Callcott 
upon  the  remains  of  Grecian  art.  The  passage  in  which  our 
authoress  introduces  her  Greeks  is,  however,  so  pleasingly 
written  that  we  give  it  as  it  stands : — 

"  It  is  certain,  that  whatever  were  the  first  steps  of  the  arts  of  Greece* 
they  soon  outstripped  those  of  every  other  nation,  making  their  practice  the  law 
by  which  all  others  were  to  be  tried  for  ever. 

"  Alas,  for  the  pictures  of  Greece!  they  have  perished,  and  are  now  mere 
matter  of  history,  and  like  the  hands  that  produced  them, 
Poco  polvere  son,  che  nulla  sente. 

''  But  the  temples  they  adorned,  the  statues  that  were  coeval  with  them,  the 
bassi-relievi  conceived  in  the  spirit  that  inspired  them,  are  not  utterly  gone ;  and 
while  we  have  them  before  us,  the  history  of  the  pictures  of  Greece  may  stiU 
borrow  a  momentary  reality  as  we  read  over  the  descriptions  of  the  heroes  of 
Polygnotus,  and  the  Helens  and  Venuses  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles. 

*'  Of  the  plastic  arts  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  modelling  in  clay  must 
be  the  earliest  that  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  very  shaping  and 
moulding  of  vessels  for  domestic  use,  must  have  given  a  facility  of  hand  to  the 
potter,  highly  advantageous  when  he  began  to  model  his  first  ornamental  foliagr, 

of  chemical  or  natural  science  were  the  ancients  and  our  own  ancestors  so  nearly, 
not  to  say  so  entirely,  our  superiors,  as  in  the  manufacture  and  composition  of 
colours.  The  great  experimental  colourist  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Van  Eyck» 
has  left  unfading  proofs  of  his  skill  as  well  as  of  his  genius,  whilst  the  experi- 
mental colourist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has  already 
lost  so  much  of  his  tone  and  brightness.  The  painters  of  our  own  time  through- 
out Europe,  notwithstanding  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  natural 
science,  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  rich  hues  of  Titian  or  of  the  early  Germans. 

Northcote  attributes  the  decline  of  colour  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ancients 
having  prepared  their  own  materials,  whilst  the  moderns  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
colourmen.  But,  as  Diderot  observes,  in  his  amusing  and  characteristic  essays 
on  painting,  "  L'harmonie  d'une  composition  sera  d'autant  plus  durable  que  le 
"  peintre  aura  kxk  plus  sQr  de  I'effet  de  son  pinceau,  aura  touchy  plus  fidrement, 
**  plus  librement,  aura  moins  remanie  et  tourment6  sa  couleur,  I'aura  employ^ 
"  plus  simple  et  plus  franche.  On  voit  des  tableaux  modemes  perdre  leur 
'*  accord  en  trds  peu  de  temps  ;  on  en  voit  d'anciens  qui  se  sont  conserve  frais, 
"  harmonieux,  et  vigoureux,  malgr^  le  laps  du  temps.  Get  advantage  me 
**  semble  Stre  plutdt  la  recompense  du  faire  que  Teffet  de  la  quality  des  cou- 
"  leurs." 

In  mentioning  the  experimental  researches  of  Van  Eyck  in  the  materials 
of  painting,  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  many  disappointments  he  met  with. 
He  had  just  applied  a  newly-invented  combination  (probably  of  lime-water  and 
some  other  ingredients)  to  a  large  and  highly-finished  picture.  This  mixture 
required  to  be  rapidly  dried,  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  picture  was  left  for  a 
short  time  in  the  sun;  when  the  artist  returned  to  witness  the  result  of  hiS' 
experiment,  he  found  that  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  composition  had  split, 
the  canvas,  and  that  his  work  was  utterly  ruined !  Happily  fc}r  the  arts,  their 
b^st  votaries  have  possessed  the  genius  of  perseverance  as  well  as  the  genius  of 
enterprise. 
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and  afterwards  in  his  imiutions  of  men  and  animals.  It  is  a  pity  not  to  believe 
that  the  first  portrait  in  profile,  and  the  first  bust,  owed  their  common  origin  to 
love ;  and  after  all  it  may  be  true.  The  potter's  art  may  have  formed  the  clumsy 
likeness  of  a  human  head,  and  many  a  rude  outline  may  have  been  scratched  on 
rocks,  or  cut  in  turf^  or  drawn  in  the  sands  before.  But  Dibutatis  tenderly 
tracing  the  shadow  of  her  sleeping  lover  may  still  have  formed  the  first  indivi- 
dual likeness ;  and  her  father's  filling  up  of  that  line,  the  first  head  in  clay  that 
deserved  the  name  of  model. 
••  At  all  events,  1  would  have  the  poets  and  the  young  believe  it" — (p.  86.) 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  has  been  dis- 
cussed, owes  its  origin  to  our  admiration  of  that  people  more 
than  to  a  solid  conviction  of  their  ability  in  this  department* 
The  scholar  may  delight  to  revive  those  traditionary  beauties 
which  met  the  eyes  of  generations,  whose  intellectual  powers 
are  still  the  glory  of  mankind.  The  imagination  may  love 
to  discern  the  mythic  legend  and  the  historic  drama  in  the 
colours  of  a  Polygnotus  and  a  Parrhasius.  But  the  inquiries 
of  the  archaeologist  are  slow  companions  to  the  fervour 
of  the  artist ;  and  this  portion  of  the  essays  before  us  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  describing  paintings  only  known  to 
US  through  books,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves. In  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  painting  of 
the  time  was  the  marvel  of  the  time ;  and  the  possibility  of 
improvement  was  scarcely  foreseen  till  it  was  accomplished. 
Thence  arises  the  difficulty  which  besets  all  speculation  on 
these  topics,  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  standard  of  beauty 
and  taste. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  painting  in  Greece  was 
liHig  subordinate  to  sculpture ;  nor  was  it  considered  to  deserve 
the  rank  of  a  sister  art.  The  earliest  Greek  pictures  on  record 
are  those  of  Bularchus  (700  b.c.)  ;  they  were,  probably,  mono^ 
chromatic,  and  their  subjects  were  historical,  such  as  the 
Flight  of  Orestes,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Magnetes.  The 
Battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  (430  b.c.)  by  Panaenus,  and 
again  by  Polygnotus.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  art  of 
painting  was  ever  devoted,  any  more  than  that  of  sculpture, 
to  the  antique  worship  of 

The  eldest  Gods 
Who  in  no  statuts  of  exactett  form 
Are  palpable. 

Ion, 

But  even  when  the  forms  of  the  Olympian  Gods  were  realized 
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by  the  statuary,  the  skill  of  the  painter  was  still  confined  to 
heroic  fiction  and  poetical  legends ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when 
Greece  could  boast  of  a  Phidias,  and  erect  a  Parthenon,  th^ 
Poecile  portico  at  Athens  still  betrayed  the  imperfect  resources 
of  im  infant  art.  Notwithstanding  the  praise  bestowed  hy 
Fuseli  and  our  authoress  on  Polygnotus,  he  was  only  the  best 
painter  of  a  rude  epoch,  and  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that 
before  Apollodorus  none  were  worthy  to  be  remembered  as 
artists.  <^  Hie  primus  species  exprimere,  primusque  gloriam 
^^  penicillo  jure  oontulit ;  neque  ante  eum  tabula  uUius  oaten* 
^^  ditur  qiuB  teneat.  oculos^  Lessing  observes  in  his  Laocoon, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Pope,  it  is  certain 
that  Polygnotus  and  the  early  Homeric  painters  were  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  perspective.  The  personages  represented  in  the 
great  works  of  Polygnotus  had  their  names  inscribed  on 
labels  beside  them,  in  conformity  with  a  prevailing  custom 
which  was  revived  in  the  Byzantine  and  early  Christian  schoola; 
and  Pausanias  says  of  one  figure  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  that 
you  could  tell  it  was  Helenus  without  looking  at  the  name. 
Although  Zeuxis  was  distinguished  for  his  colossal  grandeur, 
and  Parrhasius  for  his  symmetry  and  finish,  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Pamphilus  and  Apelles,  when  sculpture  was  already 
in  its  decline,  that  painting  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
ranked  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts.  At  an  earlier  period,  in- 
deed, the  faultless  Greeks  had  adopted  a  practice  which  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  to  modem  taste.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
pigments  applied  to  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  the  friezes 
of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  by  Mycon,  could  be  othowise 
than  detrimental  to  those  admirable  productions ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Calloott  observes,  <<  there  is  an  universal  feeling  of  distaste  to 
"  anything  so  like  wax-work.^ 

In  Greece,  as  in  every  other  age  of  the  world,  the  arts  pur- 
sued their  unvarying  course,  from  the  imitative  and  the  simple 
to  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  as  man  passed  from  his  bar- 
barous condition  to  the  ages  of  faith.  At  no  time  was  the 
influence  of  poetry  on  painting  more  remarkable  than  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  Mid  Homer  was  for  ages  the  source  of  all  their 
greatest  compositions.  Till,  declining  more  rapidly  than  they 
rose,  works  of  pure  art  were  superseded  by  the  display  of  skiU ; 
the  graceful  faded  into  the  meretricious,  and  painting  sunk 
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at  last  into  the  trivial  portraiture  of  ordinary  objects  and 
persons. 

**  The  first  efibrte  of  pamdng  in  Greece  appear  to  have  been  as  rude  as  we 
fixind  them  among  the  savages  of  Polynesia.  The  earliest  steps  of  art  in  Egypt 
and  Etmria  elude  our  observation;  but  the  nature  of  the  improvements  attributed 
to  Eumanus  of  Athens  teach  us  what  they  were  in  Greece. 

"  The  art  once  exercised,  however,  neither  halted  nor  tarried.  It  was  sublime 
in  its  simplicity  in  the  hands  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries.  It  served 
dieir  gods  and  their  country.  Much  improved  in  beauty,  but  still  grave  and 
dignified,  it  grew  popular  in  the  time  of  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis.  Under  Apelles 
and  his  followers  it  was  devoted  to  the  graces,  revelled  in  beauty,  and  ministered 
to  die  refined  pleasures  of  taste,  rather  than  as  at  first,  to  the  gratification  of 
higher  moral  feelings. 

"  Brought  down  thus  to  the  commoner  tone  of  general  society,  more  various 
subjects  were  thought  worthy  of  it  Pyreicus  anticipated  the  subjects  of 
die  modem  Dutch  painters,  and  it  should  seem  with  kindred  success.  The 
natoral  desire  for  novelty,  and  the  anxiety  for  individual  distinction,  produced 
fire-light  scenes,  pictures  of  still  Hfe,  and  other  varieties.  Fashion,  rather  than 
taste,  became  the  gruide  of  purchasers,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  decline 
of  painting  began  with  the  Macedonian  conquest,  which  altered  the  character  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  consequendy,  of  their  arts." — (p.  167.) 

The  fifth  essay  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
classification  of  pictures,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 
different  s^les  of  painting.  Mrs.  Callcott  complains,  with 
very  great  truth,  that  the  common  divisions  of  historic  paint- 
ing, portrait,  familiar  life,  landscape,  animal  painting,  and 
still  life,  are  exceedingly  rude  and  incongruous.  The  two  first 
divisions,  especially,  are  made  to  comprise,  without  any  just 
distinction  of  the  painter^s  meaning  and  the  character  of  his 
work,  all  the  various  productions  which  have  man  for  their 
subject,  whether  they  be  religious,  epic,  dramatic,  or  merely 
imitative.  Mrs.  Callcott  makes  the  following  remarks,  and 
proposes  the  following  classification : — 

**  The  class  History  has  been  felt  to  be  so  indefinite,  that  some  of  the  best 
writers  on  art  have  tacidy  divided  it  into  the  stricdy  Historical  and  the  Dra- 
niiifi<»-  As  &r  as  it  goes,  the  division  is  excellent;  but  it  still  leaves  such 
masses  to  be  separated,  that  I  cannot  but  wish  for  farther  disdnctions.  For 
instance,  I  could  wish  not  to  place  in  the  same  class,  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Po- 
Wgnotus,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  by  Timanthes,  and  the  single  figure 
of  Ajax  by  Apollodorus,  but  to  allow  each  of  those  to  be  the  example  of  a  sepa- 
rate division  ;  and  quite  apart  from  those,  I  should  wish  to  place  all  allegorical 
and  didactic  subjects,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  machinery  of  superior  or 
inferior  natures  is  introduced. 

'*  Thus,  diose  subjects  now  clumsily  thrown  together,  under  the  name  of  His- 
tory* would  come  naturally  to  form  four  distinct  chunes,  each  of  which  ought,  in 
ttrictneM,  to  be  again  broken  into  subdivisions. 
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"  Tlie  four  classes  I  should  propose  to  call, 
"  1st.  Ethic,  or  Didactic. 
**  2nd.  Epic. 
*•  8rd.  Historical. 
"  4th.  Dramatic. 

'<  Each  of  these  will  admit  of  farther  subdivision.    The  Ethical  subjects  should 
be  distributed  into — 
«*  The  Purely  Didactic  ; 
*•  The  Emblematic  ; 

"  And  Satire,  or  the  Higher  Caricature. 

"  Of  the  Epic  class  I  should  make  but  two  great  divisions,  each,  however, 
capable  of  very  marked  partition. 

"  Ist    The  Christian  Religious  Subjects. 

"  2nd.    The  Antique   Mythological    Subjects,    whether   painted    bj 

ancients  or  moderns. 
"  1st.  The  Christian  division  depending  upon  the  introduction  of  Saints, 
Angels,  and  even  more  awful  natures,  but  not  comprehending  Christ 
while  on  earth. 
**  2nd.    The  Antique,  iipon  the  introduction  of  the  deified  heroes  and  gpods 

of  Paganism. 
**  The  really  Historical  class  of  pictures  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which 

a  whole  history  is  treated  in  a  single  picture. 
**  Those  in  which  a  history  is  treated  in  a  series  of  pictures. 
"  Those  in  which  a  single  point  of  history  forms  the  picture. 
"  The  Dramatic  class  might  comprehend  the  familiar  life  subjects;    but 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  those  as  they  have  hitherto  stood,  by  themselves ; 
and  to  reckon  only  in  this  class 

"  The  single  actions  of  higher  tragedy : 
"  Single  actions  of  a  mixed  character. 
"  In.  Portrait  painting  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  there  are  strongly 
marked  distinctions  between 

"  The  Historical  Portrait; 
"  The  Scenic  Portrait  subjects; 
"  And  Portraits  of  common  characters. 
"  The  Familiar  Life  class  naturally  divides  into, 
**  Grave  Comedy ; 
"  Light  Comedy,  or  Farce. 
**  Of  Landscape,  the  distinct  varieties  are, 
"  The  Epic  Landscape; 
"  ITie  Historic  Landscape  ; 
"  The  Imaginary,  or  Poetic  Landscape; 
"  And  the  mere  Portrait  Landscape. 
"  Animal  painters  have  naturally  made  two  classes  : 
"  The  Dramatic ; 
"  And  the  mere  Portrait 
**  Of  each  of  these  subdivisions,  I  will  point  out  specimens,  which  I  hope  will 
support  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  more  precise  classification 
than  has  hitherto  been  adopted.    Not  that  I  mean  to  make  a  catalogue  for  every 
class,  though  I  believe  such  a  thing  would  have  its  use. 

"  The  difficulty  of  making  such  a  catalogue  would  be  very  great,  because  the 
subjects  so  often  force  the  painter  into  a  greater  degree  of  relation  with  neigh- 
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bouring  classes  than  can  be  reconciled  with  any  thing  like  a  strict  classifica- 
tion."— (p.  174.) 

However  ingenious  this  arrangement  may  be,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  has  been  carried  too  far  in  subdivision ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  attach  more  importance  to  these 
classes  in  painting,  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the 
terms  of  rhetoric,  and  the  jargon  of  the  grammarians.  Pictures 
will  naturally  be  classed  more  by  the  sera  to  which  they  belong, 
and  by  the  ideas  which  they  excite,  than  by  any  artificial  ca- 
tegories into  which  they  may  be  distributed.  Painting  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  so  mixed  an  art,  deriving  its  resources  alike 
from  the  animated  and  the  inanimate  world — at  one  time  ex- 
alting the  humblest  objects,  so  as  to  awaken  the  most  solemn 
feelings ;  and  at  another,  bringing  down  the  glories  of  space 
and  of  eternity  to  partake  of  the  passions  and  the  emotions  of 
man — that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  rank  to  imy  picture  upon 
an  abstract  principle  of  classification. 

Mrs.  Callcott,  indeed,  does  not  proceed  far  in  the  application 
of  her  own  rules  without  perceiving  this  difficulty.  After 
treating  of  the  Ethic  or  Allegorical  style  of  painting,  she  arrives 
at  the  Epic  class,  divided  into  the  Catholic  and  the  Pagan 
Epic;  but  even  here  mythological  subjects,  treated  by  the 
modems,  clearly  demand  a  separate  place,  which  she  assigns  to 
them  under  the  appropriate  term  of  fancy  pictures. '.They 
are,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  a  style  of  painting,  in 
which  grace  usurps  the  place  of  devotional  feeling,  and 
extravagance  succeeds  to  sublimity  of  conception.  It  would 
be  easy  to  trace  the  rapid  descent  of  this  style,  from  the 
pure  and  beautiful  compositions  of  Raphael,  in  his  Apollo 
with  the  Muses  and  his  Galatea,  to  the  ribald  train  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  the  coarse,  though  superhuman  reveries 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  lesser  designs.  Midway  between 
the  two,  with  something  less  of  purity  than  Raphael,  and 
infinitely  more  grace  and  refinement  than  Giulio  Romano, 
the  fancy,  or  (as  they  might,  perhaps,  be  termed)  the  fable" 
pictures  of  Correggio  take  their  place.  We  are  surprised  that 
in  describing  this  class  of  paintings,  Mrs.  Callcott  has  not 
alluded  to  the  incomparable  "  Mercury  and  Venus  teaching 
**  Cupid,^  which  it  is  now  the  good  fortune  of  our  National 
Gallery  to  possess ;  and  as  the  subject  has  come  under  our  pen. 
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we  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  a  passage  ftom  Mengs 
concerning  this  very  picture,  which  may  interest  some  of  its 
numerous  admirers. 

"  The  Duke  of  Alba  has  a  picture  by  Correggio,  painted  on  cloth,  with  figures 
but  little  under  the  natural  size,  representing  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read, 
in  the  presence  of  Venus.  This  last  figure  is  particularised  by  its  having  wings, 
and  a  bow  in  the  left  hand ;  it  is  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  it  may  easily  be  per- 
o6ived  that  Correggio  had  the  Apollo  of  the  Villa  Medici,  which  is  now  in  Flo- 
rence, present  to  his  mind  whilst  he  was  painting  iL  The  Cupid  expresses  all 
the  innocence  of  his  years ;  his  hair  is  thick  and  admirably  treated ;  his  little 
wings  are  like  the  pinions  of  a  young  bird,  in  which  you  may  still  see  the  skin 
and  the  quills  of  the  feathers.  Whenever  Correggio  has  painted  wings,  be  has 
treated  them  as  he  has  done  in  this  picture,  placing  them  immediately  behind  the 
shoulders,  where  they  are  so  well  united  to  the  flejdi,  as  really  to  appear  like  « 
member  joined  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  acromion.  This  made  the  Duke,  the 
late  possessor  of  the  picture,  observe  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  child 
to  l>e  bom  with  wings,  they  could  not  be  set  on  in  a  different  manner.  In 'gene* 
ral,  the  other  painters  who  attempt  wings,  apply  them  with  so  little  reflection, 
that  they  appear  to  be  supposititious.  Mercury  is  represented  as  a  youth,  not 
full  grown,  and  of  a  very  simple  character.  This  picture  is  undoubtedly  an  ori- 
ginal, not  only  because  the  supreme  excellence  of  Correggio  is  conspicuous  in  it, 
but  it  M  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  artistf  s  original  intention  ; 
the  arm  of  Mercury  was  originally  covered  by  a  blue  mantle,  and  a  layer  <^  colour 
was  afterwards  passed  over  it  I  point  out  this  circumstance,  because  a  duplicate 
picture  exists  in  France,  without  this  correction,  which  may  be  a  copy,  or  a 
replica.  This  picture  was  bought  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  the  sale 
of  Charles  the  Firsts  pictures  of  London." — {Mengs  Opere,  VoL  II.  p.  178.) 

The  singular  adventures  through  which  this  picture  has 
passed  since  the  Duke  of  Alba  made  his  remarks  on  the 
Cupid^s  wings,  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  revert  to  them 
here.  But  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  only  one 
mediocre  engraving  exists  of  this  exquisite  work,  which  [was 
published  in  London,  1667,  by  Arnold  de  Jode.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that,  whilst  the  art  of  engraving  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  signal  excellence  on  the  continent  within  the  last 
few  years  and  applied  to  its  noblest  end,  the  talents  of  our 
excellent  English  engravers  have  been  frittered  away  in 
Annuals  and  cheap  illustrations.  Amongst  the  many  great 
ipodem  prints  recently  published  from  the  finest  pictures, — the 
Spasimo  of  Toschi ;  the  Leda  and  the  Madonnas  of  Desnoyers ; 
the  Vierge  au  bas  relief  by  Forster ;  the  Saint  Anne  and 
the  Virgin,  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Laugier ;  the  Christ 
Scourged,  from  Titian,  by  Lorichon ;  and  the  Creation  of  Eve, 
from  Michael  Angelo,  by  the  lamented  Coiny ;— all  of  which 
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are  oagraviiigB  of  the  highest  dass,  not  a  single  attempt  has 
been  made  by  English  engravers  to  reproduce  any  of  the  finest 
classical  wcnrks  in  our  possession.  It  even  seems  probable  that 
the  National  Collection  will  be  installed  in  the  building  now  in 
a  state  of  preparation  for  it,  without  any  advantage  having 
been  taken  by  the  engraver  of  the  long  interval  during  which 
it  has  been  comparatively  lost  to  the  public.  The  beautiful 
volume  of  etched  outlines,  from  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Coesveldt, 
which  has  just  been  published,  is  by  the  hand  of  M.  Joubert, 
a  young  French  artist,  whose  admirable  correctness  and  purity 
of  desi^  are,  we  fear,  equaUed  by  few  of  our  countrymen. 

We  now  return  to  Mrs.  Callcott'^s  first  division  of  strictly 
histmical  {HCtures,  in  which   she  wisely,   though  somewhat 
boldly,  places  those  works  which  violate  the  graphic  unitiest 
consisting  **  of  whole  successive  histories  represented  in  one  pic- 
**  ture,  and  admitting  not  only  a  variety  of  actions  belonging 
^  to  the  history,  but  even  a  repetition  of  the  persons  engaged 
^  in  it,  when  it  is  essential,  or  even  when  it  is  convenient  for 
**  the  narrative."      The  expedient  of  what  may  be  termed 
synchronous  painting  was  originally  adopted  by  artists  who 
had  not  attained  to  that  dramatic  perfection  which  pourtrays 
a  history,  with  all  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  in  one  well- 
chosen  situation.     But  it  has  also  been  employed  by  the  most 
accomplished  artists,  sometimes  in  one  great  whole  embracing 
an  immense  variety  of  connected  events,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Sbtine  Chapel ;  and  sometimes  in  a  series  of  pictures,  as  has 
been  done  by  Raphael  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.      Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  a  trilogy  in  painting  (and  one  which  we  beg  to  recall 
to  Mrs.  Callcott's  recollection),  is  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter 
by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican.     It  is  in  fact  a  single  picture  in 
one  compartment:    in  the  centre  the  Apostle  is  discovered 
through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  with  the  guards  asleep,  and  an 
Angel  of  Light  standing  over  him ;  on  the  right  you  see  him 
descending  the  steps  of  the  prison  with  his  divine  guide  in  the 
very  act  of  evasion ;  on  tbt  left  you  bduJd  the  drowsy  guanl» 
just  awakening,  in  die  attitudes  of  oonsUniatidi^  andsigi»^^ 
find  the  prisoner  gone. 
We  cttmot  fcHrbear  quoting  a  very  lively  description  which  our 
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authoress  gives  of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  die  early  Flemirii 
sphool,  by  a  painter  who  was  peculiarly  successful  in  this  style. 

"  There  is  one  picture  of  this  kind  by  an  ancient  Flemirfi  artist  of  such 
transcendant  merit,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  it  as  a  model  for  this 
treatment  of  historical  subjects.  The  picture  is  by  Hemelink,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

"  The  shape  of  the  picture  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  horixoii  is  placed  very 
high,  by  which  means  room  is  given  for  the  different  actions  represented.  One 
rich  and  varied  landscape  fills  the  whole  picture,  forming  the  back-ground  to  the 
groupes  of  actors  in  the  history,  which  are  placed  with  consummate  skill,  and  so 
ordered  by  means  of  Imear  and  aerial  perspective,  as  to  produce  a  most  attractive 
whole,  while  each  part  is  carefully  dealt  with. 

"  The  subject  is  usually  called  the  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  or  Wise  Men 
to  worship  the  Infant  Jesus ;  but  the  picture  has  two  episodes,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  one  of  which  occupies  the 
right  side,  and  the  other  the  left 

"  The  extreme  distance  is  formed  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  a  little  in  advance  of  which 
three  mounts  are  distinguished,  and  the  ridge  is  farther  broken  by  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  over  which  the  sun  is  rising  in  splendour.  The  shape  of  the  bay  is  graceful, 
and  it  is  enlivened  by  ships ;  the  shore  has  wood  and  sand,  and  the  termination 
of  a  great  road  to  chversify  it  One  of  the  mounts  forms  a  promontory  to  the 
left  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  Between  it 
and  the  second  mount  is  seen  the  star,  not  interfering  with  the  splendour  of  the 
iun,  but  having  a  bright  distinct  light  of  its  own. 

"  We  may  suppose  it  discovered  at  once  by  three  groupes,  apparently  engaged 
in  worship,  on  the  summits  of  the  three  mounts.  On  account  of  their  great 
distance,  they  are  just  indicated ;  the  only  thing  distinguishable  in  each  being  a 
coloured  banner. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  first  mount  a  river  winds  through  the  country,  and  appears 
as  if  it  found  an  outlet  to  the  bay  behind  a  rising  ground  near  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  on  the  slope  of  which,  forming  also  the  middle  distance,  stands  the  city 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  outside  of  the  gates,  quite  in  the  foreground,  is  the  place  of 
the  Nativity. 

"  From  the  country  of  the  kings,  a  road  which  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge, 
leads  to  Bethlehem,  and  along  this  road  the  kings  are  seen  advancing,  each  with 
his  proper  attendants,  armour,  and  banner.  Baldassar,  the  Moor,  has  a  white 
banner,  on  which  a  negro  in  red  is  painted ;  Melchior,  the  eldest  king,  has  a  blue 
banner,  distinguished  by  a  golden  moon ;  and  Caspar,  the  third  king,  has  a 
banner  also  blue,  but  speckled  with  white  stars. 

'*  These,  with  their  retinue,  all  meet  near  the  bridge,  which  they  cross,  and 
enter  Bethlehem  together.  The  figures  are  repeated  at  the  meeting  and  at  the 
dty  gates.  While  in  the  town,  the  train  of  the  wise  men  disperse  themselves 
through  the  streets,  mixing  with  the  inhabiunts,  while,  in  an  open  corridor,  the 
three  kings  are  seen  eagerly  conversing  with  Herod.  Once  more  they  are  seen 
taking  leave  of  him  before  they  are  Anally  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  in&nt 
Saviour,  who,  seated  on  the  lap  of  his  virgrin  mother,  receives  them  with  a 
benignity  and  grace  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rafiaelle  himself. 

"  Of  the  skilful  grouping  of  the  central  subject,  commonly  called  the  Wise 
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Men's  Oflferiog,  of  the  beautiful  and  true  action  of  each  person,  the  rich  dresses 
of  the  attendants,  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  and  also  that  of  the  horses  and 
camels,  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak  any  more  than  of  the  exquisitely-finished 
execution.  Yet  all  these  assist  the  history  powerfully,  and  we  might  have  been 
satis6ed  that  all  was  told. 

"  But  the  painter  did  not  rest  here.  On  a  broad  road,  winding  along  a  rocky 
valley,  the  kings  are  once  more  seen,  after  having  paid  their  homage  to  the 
Christ,  going  to  their  own  land  by  a  di^rent  way.  Some  of  their  attendants  have 
already  reached  the  shores  of  the  distant  bay,  and  are  preparing  the  ships  to 
receive  their  masters. 

**  Meantime,  the  effects  of  Herod's  disappointment  are  discoverable.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  towards  the  bridge,  the  murder  of  the 
innocents  takes  place ;  it  is  distant  enough  to  veil  its  horrors,  near  enough  to 
distinguish  the  facts.  But  we  are  assured  that  the  child,  and  his  mother,  and 
Joseph,  are  safe ;  for  we  see  them  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
picture  whence  the  southern  king  arrived.  As  they  pass,  an  idol,  placed  upon  a 
column,  bows  and  falls. 

While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

**  And  thus  the  history  of  the  AdoraUon  of  the  Three  Kings,  or  Wise  Men 
with  its  immediate  consequences,  is  completed." — (p.  192.) 

In  the  very  curioas  woodcuts  of  the  Nuremburg  chronicle, 
(many  of  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ottley'^s  doubts,  we  hold 
to  be  the  work  of  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Michael  Wohl- 
gem&th)  the  back-ground  of  some  of  the  first  christiian  martyr- 
doms represents  Satan  telling  from  a  broken  pillar.  He  sinks 
lower  and  lower  at  each  successive  victim,  beginning  to  tottar 
at  Judas  the  son  of  Cleophas,  sinking  low(»*  at  his  brother 
Thaddeus,  and  brought  to  the  ground  with  St.  Matthew. 
The  idea  was  probaUy  taken  from  Hemelink's  picture;  but 
we  have  not  yet  dcme  with  all  which  that  extraordinary  work 
contains. 

"  Of  the  two  episodes,  the  smaller  preparatory  one  to  the  left  contains  three 
scenes,  divided  firom  each  other  by  portions  of  woody  landscape.  The  most 
distant  is  the  Annunciation ;  the  middle  ia  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds ; 
and  the  nearest*  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  All  composed  and  finished,  as 
carefully  as  the  scenes  of  the  main  action,  but  by  skilful  management  never 
interfering  with  iL 

"  The  greater  or  supplementary  episode  begins  near  the  for^pround,  in  a 
recess  of  the  hills  through  which  the  road  leads,  by  which  the  kings  depart  from 
Bethlehem.  Christ  is  risen,  and  appears  with  the  banner  of  sal  /ation,  f^ed  from 
the  garmenu  of  the  dead !  Farther  off  he  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
garden,  and  then  to  his  mother ;  and  farther  still  he  walks  with  the  disciples 
towards  Enmiaus,  where  he  breaks  bread  and  blesses  it  Hard  by,  on  the  mount 
of  the  Ascension,  the  disciples  are  kneeling,  while  the  form  of  Christ  is  faintly 
seen  throqgh  the  g^ory  tliat  mingles  with  the  sky.  But  the  purpose  of  his  being 
on  earth  would  not  be  shown,  were  not  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seen  on  the 
right  band.    The  event  in  itself  has  produced  a  beautiful  picture,  and  taken,  as  it 
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should  be,  along  with  the  great  whole  to  which  it  belongs,  completes  and 
perfects  the  history." — (p.  197.) 

Mrs.  Calloott  pursues  the  branches  of  the  historical  school  in 
the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  tenU)  until  die  arrives  at 
dramatic  painting.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  perceive  the 
line  of  distinction  which  she  has  laid  down  between  the  class 
of  historical  painting  <<  which  shows  a  single  action  complete 
'^  in  itself,^  and  the  dramatic  class.  Nor  can  we  discover  her 
reasons  for  placing  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Spasimo,  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  former  division,  whilst  the 
Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto^s  great  Cruci- 
fixion, and  others  of  the  same  character,  are  styled  dramatic 
pictures.  All  these  subjects  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same  great 
action,  which  had  for  its  subject  the  progress  of  the  Deity  on 
earth,  and  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  vain 
to  draw  a  mere  artificial  distinction  (even  if  such  an  one  existed 
in  the  treatment  of  these  pictures)  between  works  which  are 
inseparably  united  by  the  fediog  of  their  authors,  and  by 
^eir  rdstion  to  one  great  religious  theme. 

In  the  course  of  this  Essay  on  the  classification  of  pictures, 
in  which  most  of  the  best  Italian  and  German  paintings  are 
mentioned  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  authoress,  it  is 
with 'Extreme  surprise  that  we  notice  the  entire  omission  of  the 
names  and  works  of  any  of  the  Spanish  masters.  ^  Prseful- 
*^  gdxmt,  eo  ipso,  quod  effigies  eorum  non  visebantur.^  Yet 
where  shall  we  find  more  melimcholy  grandeur  than  in  Morale 
and  Zurbaran ;  more  pathos  than  in  Vargas ;  more  deep  feel- 
ing and  sfurightly  grace  thmi  in  MuriUo;  more  dignity  and 
fire  than  in  Vdasquez;  mwe  devoted  energy  than  in  the 
portrait  df  Donna  Maria  Pacheco*  by  £1  Mudo.>     The 

*  Not  the  mifltreM  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  but  the  magnanirooos  wife  of  Don  Jaaa 
PadiUa,  the  last  hero  of  the  libertiea  of  Cattille ;  who,  by  her  "  devout  sacrilege," 
appropriated  the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  to  the  cause  of  her  coontiy, 
animated  h«r  husband  to  the  struggle  in  which  he  perished,  and  revenged  faia 
death  when  die  Junta  was  dissolved,  and  the  triumph  of  Charles  V.  complete. 

The  portrait  here  referred  to  is  the  only  work  of  the  dumb  painter — Juan  Xi- 
menes  Navarrete — that  we  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Though  painted  on  the  roughest 
canvas,  it  is  finished  with  exquisite  softness ;  combining  a  rich  and  sombre  tone, 
^rith  a  daring  grandeur  of  expression  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  dia 
Church  of  the  Escurial  there  are  (or  were)  eight  pictures  by  El  Mudo.  He  was 
iK>m  in  Biscay,  and  died  in  1^77. 
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characteristic  which  is  common  to  all  the  Spaniards,  is  the 
brown  twilight  they  throw  over  their  works.  To  them  shade 
and  gloom  seem  to  be  what  light  and  colour  are  to  the  Venetians 
and  to  Rubens.  To  be  felt  in  perfection  Spanish  pictures 
ought  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  in  Marshal  Soult's  gallery,  with- 
out the  contrast  of  the  Italian  Schools.  The  spectator  is  at  once 
removed  into  an  assemblage  of  forms  which  gradually  emerge 
from  the  dark  mass,  as  the  eye  fits  itself  to  theur  obscurity. 
Here  and  there  a  broader  light  glares  across  the  murky  can- 
vas,  but  it  is  the  light  of  a  torch,  not  of  day.  In  a  dozen 
pictures  hung  round  a  room  you  will  not  descry  one  flash  6t 
colour,  except  in  those  of  Velasquez,  who  occasionally  belts 
his  gallants  with  a  sash  of  carnation ;  and  of  Murillo,  who 
varies  his  expression  by  the  fusicm  rather  than  by  the  contrast 
of  colours  *.  The  saints  and  martyrs  are  all  of  them  represented 
in  the  attitude  of  a  calm  and  intense  melancholy,  but  few  of 
them  exhibit  the  pangs  of  animal  suffSering  as  in  Rubens,  or 
the  exhaustion  of  animal  endurance  as  in  Annibale  Carraoci. 
In  one  picture  by  Mcnral^  now  at  Paris,  the  Christ  himself  is 
ck>tbed  in  a  black  robe,  which  sweeps  the  earth  as  he  bends 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross. 

But  the  Spanish  artists  excel  more  in  the  general  smtiment 
which  their  compositions  convey,  than  in  delicate  or  lofty  expres* 
sion.  The  countenanceand  theforms  in  their  pictures  remind  one 
of  a  portrait,  rather  than  of  an  ideal  conception.  None  of  them 
iqqiroach  the  great  Italian  or  Grerman  artists  in  the  expression 
of  the  Saviour'^8  countenance.  Velasquez  gives  to  some  of  his 
female  saints  a  character  of  inexorable  beauty  and  stem  resolu^ 
tioD,  which  is  almost  too  harsh  for  the  subject;   but  many  of 

*  Two  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  world,  and  we  believe,  almost  the  011I7 
genuine  works  of  that  elass  which  their  respective  authors  ever  painted,  are  tha 
pictures  ci  their  respective  hirth-places  by  Titian  and  by  MuriUa  The  one  in  tfaa 
posaession  of  the  M arqvis  of  Westminster ;  the  other  recently  exhibited  in  I<oa« 
don.  The  Venedan  artist  haa  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  waters  of  his  native 
Cadore,  the '  broader,  browner  shade,'  with  that  fullness  and  warmth  of  hue,  which 
we  meet  with  in  his  historical  works.  But  Murillo  haa  given  a  wilder  character 
to  the  village  of  Pilas  in  his  own  Andalusian  mountains ;  a  torrent  dashing  down 
fnm  stiq>endous  rocks  till  it  is  lost  in  an  un&thomable  pool  beneath,  a  castle  on 
the  crest  of  the  clifi^  and  a  rude  bridge  over  the  ravine,  mark  the  awful  scenery 
in  which  the  painter  was  bom ;  whilst  the  cabin  on  the  hill  side,  the  fowls  pick- 
ing their  grain  at  the  door,  and  the  mules  slowly  winding  along,  display  tha 
variety  of  the  artist's  talent,  and  perhaps  recall  the  simplicity  of  his  ea^y  li^ 
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his  St.  Catherines  and  St.  Cecilias  have  the  flushed  cheek  and 
tainted  charms  of  the  courtesan.  We  seek  in  vain  amongst  th^ 
mysterious  works  of  Spanish  painters,  for  that  expression  which 
so  admirably  pourtrays  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  in  the  heroic  style  of  Titian  or  the 
sweet  and  thoughtful  compositions  of  Raphad.-  This  distinc- 
tion accurately  coi^^onds,  not  6nly  to  the  differences  between 
the  national  character  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  but  to  the  histo- 
rical features  of  the  times.  If  Titian  was  the  painter  of  Charles 
V. — of  that  magnificent  and  ambitious  prince,  whose  acts  and 
aspirations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  last  age  of  chivalry  and 
the  first  of  renovated  art, — the  Spanish  painters  were  the  artists 
fitted  to  be  the  contemporaries  of  Philip  II.,  and  to  adorn  the 
gloomy  precincts  of  the  Escurial. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  pursue  any  further  a  subject  upon 
which  so  much  remains  unsaid,  after  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
it.  But  it  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  we  receive  any  new 
work  which  may  enable  the  public  to  appreciate  and  to  under- 
stand the  treasures  of  art  scattered  over  England,  better  than  at 
present.  M.  PassavanOs  tour  was  undertaken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  and  noting  down  all  the  best  collections  in 
this  country,  and,  as  far  as  his  book  goes,  it  supplies  a  very- 
great  deficiency.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  translated 
by  a  very  accomplished  artist,  who  has  supplied  much  valuable 
information,  and  softened  many  of  the  author^s  eccentricities  in 
the  notes.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  every 
icounty  there  are  valuable  remains  to  which  M.  Passavant  did 
not  obtain  access :  and  nothing  but  a  general  love  of  art  can 
bring  to  light  all  the  stores  of  which  so  little  is  known.  May 
we  hope,  that  when  the  new  National  Gallery  is  finished,  some 
arrangement  will  be  nuule  for  a  great  temporary  congress  of 
pictures,  which,  we  persuade  oursdves,  would  willingly  be  8«it 
from  all  parts,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  this  much-nieeded 
institution  ? 

In  the  interval,  means  are  not  wholly  wanting  to  cul- 
tivate and  perfect  those  tastes  and  pursuits  which  are  the 
healthiest  pleasures  of  a  civilised  people,  and  the  best  allies  of  the 
moralist  and  the  legislator.  For  after  the  stage  of  civilisation 
has  arrived,  in  which  the  simple  and  childlike  amusements  of 
primitive  times  have  ceased  to  amuse,  where  are  we  to  lode 
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for  the  aatidote  to  the  strong  animal  excitem^itfl  to  which 
man,  in  disdain  of  humbler  pleasures,  resorts  ?  In  universal 
asceticism  ?  The  vanity  of  this  dream  has  a  thousand  times 
been  proved  ;  and  the  humane  and  the  wise  will  recognise, 
that  Uie  beneficent  Creator,  who  gave  to  man  quick  senses 
wherewith  to  drink  in  the  varied  beauty  of  his  works,  and 
enlinked  them  in  mysterious  connexion  with  the  imagination 
and  the  hearty  has  pointed  out  to  us  with  a  finger  of  light 
the  moral  uses  of  art,  and  the  moral  vocation  of  those  of  his 
servants  whom  he  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  speaking  to 
men  the  echo  of  the  language  in  which  He  speaks  to  them  in 
the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  his  creation. 


AftTICLS  VII. 


Tableau  de  Statistiqi^e  Electorate.    Par  M.  Pioksbbs  dx 

L.ABOULOYE.    Paris:  1835. 
Etudes    sur  les   Orateurs  Parlementaires.      Par  Timok. 

(M.  D£  CoBMEHiN.)    Paris:  1836. 

Lettre  i  un  Ministre  de  18^  sur  un  Ministre  de  1886. 
Par  M.  LokvE-WBiMABs.     Paris:  8vo.  1886. 

Nothing  can  be  mc»re  false  and  profitless  than  to  seek 
£or  examples  and  analogies  in  the  movement  of  English  po. 
litics,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of  parties  in 
France.  The  two  countries  are  advancing  upon  parallel  lines 
in  the  practice  of  the  representative  system,  but  their  course 
is  wholly  distinct.  The  only  term  of  compariscm  between 
them*  must  be  drawn  from  their  differ^ices,  and  from  the 
several  parts  which  they  fill  in  the  same  great  work  of  social 
improvement. 

Parties  in  England  have  been  classed  and  organised  for  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years;  and,  as  far  as  practical  results  are 
concerned,  the  shades  of  opinion  are  comprised  within  the  two 
great  camps  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Each  of  these 
parties  has  wielded  the  supreme  power  at  various  periods,  and 
each  of  them  is  in  possession  of  a  practical  knowl^ge  of  busi- 
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nets,  of  certain  traditionary  principles,  of  maxims  which  have 
borne  the  wear  of  years,  and  of  supporters  enjoying  both  for- 
tune and  distinction  in  the  state.     Each  of  them  has  its  own 
historical  genealogy,  like  that  of  the  patrician  families  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  they  have  both  an  equal  right  to  place  their  future 
prospects  under  the  protection  of  their  former  achievanents. 
This  state  of  things  assures  us  that  our  country  can  never 
want  for  a  government ;  by  the  side  of  the  actual  administra- 
tion another  expectant  administration  is  always  in  waiting ;  and 
the  power  of  the  statesmen  of  to-day  may  become  to-morrow 
die  inheritance  of  other  statesmen.    In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are,  in  fact,  but  two  distinct  sections,  that  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  of  the  Opposition.      There  is  no  recognised 
intermediate  party.     Out  of  the  walls  of  Parliament  you  may 
be  a  Radical  or  a  genuine  Whig,  a  follower  of  Lord  Stanley  or 
of  the  member  for  Kilkenny,  of  the  juvenile  Whigs  or  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  in  a  division  of  the  House  there  are  but  two 
parties,  that  of  the  partisans  and  that  of  the  opponents  of 
reform,  that  of  the  Whigs  and  that  of  the  Tories. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  France.  For  the  last 
twenty  years,-  that  is  to  say  as  long  as  regular  free  institutions 
have  existed  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
periods  of  transient  reaction,  the  parties,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  classes  of  opinion  have  never  disposed  of  the 
governing  power.  The  Administration  has  never  passed 
either  to  the  limits  of  the  coti  gatiche  or  of  the  c6te  droits 
the  former  of  which  represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  revolutionary  passions  of  the  people,  the  latter  being 
imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the  emigration:  but  it  has 
always  remained  in  the  centre3~-in  the  centre  droits  composed 
of  the  legitimists,  during  the  restoration ;  and  in  the  centre 
yauche,  or  liberal  division,  since  the  government  of  M.  Casi- 
.  mir  Perier.  The  only  result,  which  has  ensued  hom  the  various 
attempts  made  since  1814  to  throw  the  government  into  the 
bands  of  the  more  thorough-going  parties,  has  been  a  decided 
rising  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  party  of  the  emi- 
gration made  two  great  assaults  upon  the  supreme  power, 
at  an  interval  of  fifteen  years.  The  consequence  of  the  first 
reaction,  which  took  place  in  1815,  was  the  coup  dVtat  of  the 
Cth  of  September,  1816,  which  not  only  dissolved  the  Cham- 
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bar  stimaiiied  the  introuvable^  but  which  altered  the  electoral 
law  by  royal  ordinance  amidst  the  applause  of  public  opinion. 
The  legitimist  reaction  of  1880  had  armed  itself  in  its  turn 
with  a  dictatorial  power  to  destroy  or  to  modify  the  pledges 
leoognised  by  the  charter,  and  the  people  responded  to  that 
coup  d^^tat  by  a  revolution. 

The  iev(dutionary  movement  of  July  1880  was  in  fact  a 
third  reaction,  which,  after  having  carried  away  the  narrow 
barriers  raised  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  to  hem  in 
Ae  liberties  of  the  oountiy,  threatened  to  sap  the  order 
and  authority  of  the  government  in  its  very  basis.  If  the 
legitimist  party  had  alarmed  the  nation,  the  liberal  party 
alarmed  society ;  and  the  interests  of  property,  of  commerce, 
woA  of  manufacture,  entered  into  a  ready  alliance  to  wrest 
the  administration  of  affairs  from  its  grasp.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  that  period  of  resistance,  which  was  at  first 
legal  and  almost  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but  which 
assumed  the  frightful  character  of  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
insurrections  of  June  1882  and  April  1884. 

It  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Centres — the  moderate 
sections  of  the  Chamber — that  the  middle  classes  made  those 
desperate  efforts,  and  sacrificed  to  their  tranquillity  so  many 
principles  and  pledges.  Whence,  then,  is  the  power  of  the 
Centres  derived  in  France?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  a 
country  which  seems  to  be  destined  by  its  position  and  by  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  to  try  experiments  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  vanguard 
Off  civilisation,  now  betrays  all  the  timidity  of  reserve,  and 
repels,  as  it  would  seem,  every  kind  of  impetuous  movement  ? 

The  French  people  is  now  in  a  phase  of  its  political  exist- 
ence, which  has  little  in  common  with  the  situation  of  other 
civilized  nations.  It  has  irrevocably  and  completdy  drained 
die  cup  of  revolution ;  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality 
preponderate  in  the  laws,  influence  the  manners  of  the  country, 
and  now  only  give  rise  to  questions  of  detail  as  to  the  greater 
or  leaser  application  which  they  may  receive.  Of  the  two  great 
interests  which  met  in  that  gigantic  contest,  the  democratic 
element  has  alone  survived ;  but  it  has  still  to  organize  its  force, 
to  constitute  its  authority,  and  finally  to  settle  the  great  question 
of  political  power.     This  question  awakens  a  series  of  ideas 
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which  are  a  subject  of  anxious  speculati<m  to  the  French  :  it 
is  felt  that  the  interests  of  society  are  abready  at  stake,  and  that 
great  controversies  of  opinion  must  necessarily  ensue.    But  tbis 
situation  is  rather  foreseen  than  actuaUy  fdt ;  it  does  not  yet 
furnish  matter  for  practical,  political,  or  scientific  discussion^ 
but  it  is  the  source  of  a  vague  instinct,  which  the  course 
of  events  can  alone  render  more  certain  and  jateeiae.    This 
position  of  affairs  suffices  to  account  for  the  wide  separatioa 
which  now  exists  between  interests  and  opinions  in  France: 
Ae  <^inions  are  old,  the  interests  are  new ;  the  ojnnioos  are 
founded  upon  thecmes  of  abstract  freedom,  the  interests  are  in- 
stinctively attracted  to  the  centre  of  powa:.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  superior  minds  which  direct  their 
energies  to  the  solution  of  present  difficulties,  the  parties  in  the 
country  are  quite  uncontrolled  by  existing  facts,  and  subsist 
upon  traditions  and  illusions  which  every  day  effaces  more  com- 
pletely.   In  reality,  the  only  persons  who  have  any  opinions  ia 
France  are  the  very  young,  and  the  very  old ;  they  alone  con- 
sent to  join  the  stancburd  of  a  party.     Their  convictions  indeed 
are  either  reminiscences,  or  enthusiastic  sentiments :  at  twenty, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  dream  of  entire  liberty  and  absolute 
equality,  to  advocate  the  propaganda  and  universal  suffrage,  to 
consider  the  rights  of  men  more  than  their  duties,  to  contemn 
all  forms  of  government  not  styling  themselves  republican,  and 
to  believe  that  the  inauguration  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society 
into  power  would  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  padficatioi  of 
mankind :  at  sixty,  the  dream  is  changed,  and  the  worship  of 
past  days  begins ;  the  opinions  a!  the  legitimists,  the  imperiid- 
'ists,  or  the  jacobins,  are  held  by  men  who  have  req>ectively 
shu^  the  exile  of  the  Bourbons,  served  as  instrumoits  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Empire,  or  borne  a  part  in  the  ena*getic 
measures  of  the  Comity  de  Salut  Public :  and  as  for  the  inart 
mass  of  each  party,  peculations  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries 
^ther  with  the  visionary  glow  of  twenty,  or  the  narrow  predi- 
lecticms  of  old  age. 

To  say  the  truths  the  generality  of  men  of  property  and  re- 
flection, men  of  a  middle  age  and  of  the  middle  classes,  are  de- 
void of  any  fixed  political  opinions.  That  vast  floating  body 
which  follows  the  ciurent  of  events  without  directing  it,  ai^ 
which  has  no  frarce  of  impulsicm  in  itself,  represents  a  kind  of 
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cooservative  par^  in  France.  It  is  usually  denominated  tbe 
Cenire9y  the  resisting  party,  or  the  juste  miUeu. 

To  affirm  that  tbe  majority  of  politicalopinions  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  colourless  mass  of  tbe  centres  is  simply  to  admit  that 
these  opinions  are  still  in  fiict  unclassed.  Tbe  administration 
of  the  country  is  thus  wielded  by  a  large  body  of  men  who 
govern,  like  any  other  multitude,  without  systematic  fiiresight, 
but  by  an  instinct  whidi  is  aa  safe  as  it  is  ^otistical.  They 
are  net  guided  by  the  inspirations  of  genius,  but  by  the  dictates 
efgoodsense.  Under  the  restoration^  this  immense  column  was 
headed  by  the  landed  proprietors ;  at  tbe  present  day  it  adopts 
die  great  capitalists  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce for  its  leaders.  To  iiipidy  tbe  technical  phrasedogy  of 
die  French  politicians  (to  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  accus- 
tom oar  readers,  with  a  view  to  the  pamphlets  before  us,)  we 
may  observe  that  tbe  former  centre  gauche  is  now  estaUidied 
in  the  position  of  the  centre  droits  and  that  the  more  liberal 
opposition  of  the  o6t6  gauche  is  gradually  passing  into  the 
centre  gauche  ;  in  short  that  the  centres  are  expanding  to  fill 
the  whole  political  scale,  and  prq)onderate  more  and  more  in  the 
Chamber.  Tbe  electoral  body  (as  we  demonstrated  in  our  last 
tiumber)  is  henceforward  in  feudatcwy  dependence  on  their 
policy ;  the  whxAe  Chamber  of  Peers  has  been  sdected  from 
their  ranks;  and  tbe  more  tbe  old  passions  c^  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  expire,  tbe  more  are  its  several  shades  confounded  in 
a  neutral  tint. 

The  Centres,  if  we  examine  theur  principal  elements  alone, 
may  be  divided  into  three  main  varieties :  tbe  party  of  tbe 
adroit,  tbe  party  of  the  fanatical,  and  the  class  d  men  whose 
temper  and  whose  conscience  bind  them  to  moderation,  and  who 
look  upon  any  decided  opinion  as  a  perilous  excess. 

Tbe  par^  of  tlie  adroit,  or  (to  vary  the  term)  that  of  tbe 
men  of  business  deserving  the  name  of  statesmen,  is  composed 
of  those  able  administrators  who  have  been  for  the  last  80  years 
\n  France  a  kind  of  fixtures  made  over  to  each  successive 
occupant  of  the  supreme  power:  Senators  under  tbe  empire; 
FtetB  or  Prefects  during  the  Restoration;  instrumoits  and 
supporters  of  tbe  new  dynasty.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of 
{Nindqpks  themselves,  and  they  look  upon  principles  in  others 
as  mere  Utopian  schemes.    To  them  whatever  is,  isri^t;  and 
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they  oome  to  a  ready  understanding  with  any  change  which  baa 
success  to  recommend  it  Their  fortunes  float  uninjured  by 
pditical  catastrophes;  but  violence  forms  no  part  of  their 
policy,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  sooner  or  later  every 
persecuticm  is  followed  by  a  re-acticm ;  their  moderation  is  the 
effect  of  thdr  prudence,  not  of  thdr  humanity.  The  judges 
who  sentenced  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  to  simple  iminiscm- 
ment  for  life,  were  the  same  who  condanned  Marshal  Ney  to 
death.  The  whole  science  of  government,  as  they  practise  it, 
is  comprised  in  the  little  word  <  compound  T  they  compound 
with  individuals,  they  compound  with  parties,  they  compound 
with  circumstances.  There  is  no  constitution  which  they  have 
not  promulgated ;  no  change  to  which  they  have  not  set  their 
seal.  Their  rule  of  politics  has  no  similarity  to  the  needle^ 
which  points  to  the  North,  over  whatever  seas  and  through  what- 
ever gales  the  vessel  may  speed ;  but  is  rather  like  the  veering 
course  of  a  ship  directed  by  a  weathar..cock,  changing  with 
evo-y  wind  that  blows.  That  rule  is,  in  one  word,  the  narrow- 
est ^otism,  and  the  most  constant  application  of  the  interest 
of  the  hour  to  the  concerns  of  the  state.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  is  the  true  residuum  of  all  the  governments  of 
France,  contains  the  most  compact  nucleus  of  this  party; 
which  is  represented  by  none  more  aptly,  amongst  the  elder  or 
the  younger  statesmen,  than  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M .  Paa- 
quier,  and  M.  Thiers. 

The  party  which  is  distinguished  for  its  fanatical  attachment 
to  the  ruling  powers  is  in  fact  only  a  variety  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  in  whom  the  fear  of 
change  amounts  to  absolute  terror ;  for  whom  every  existing 
power  is  a  providential  safe-guard ;  and  who  ask  for  nothing 
but  seciu*e  repose,  and  an  easy  interchange  of  transactions 
These  men  are  the  ogres  of  the  Stock-Exchange,  the  big  wigs 
of  the  counting4iou8e,  and  the  feudal  lords  of  the  cotton  mill, 
whose  valuation  of  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  their 
country  is  exclusively  founded  on  their  own  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Next  to  them  comes  the  military  party,  less  cor- 
rupted indeed  by  lucre  but  endowed  with  far  more  valour  than 
intelligence.  To  them  the  empire  was  the  beau  id^  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  they  are  too  much  accustomed  to  passive  obe- 
dience to  uiida'atand  the  privileges  of  free  discussion.     Th^ 
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are  not  devoted  to  the  minister,  or  the  opinions  he  professes,  or 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  but  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
be  he  Louis  Philippe  or  Napoleon.  At  a  sign  from  one  in  high 
authority  they  are  ever  ready  to  smash  the  printing  presses, 
and  throw  the  representatives  of  the  country  out  of  the  win- 
dows— a  proceeding  which  they  term,  in  familiar  language, 
"silencing  the  lawyers." 

The  last  fraction  of  the  centres,  which  might  be  mistress 
of  the  administration  if  it  had  more  energy,  is  composed  of 
all  the  tiers  partis,  which  stand  upon  the  verge  of  the 
centres  and  the  extremes.  They  are  the  pivots  upon  which 
such  variations  as  occur  in  the  majority  turn;  but  either 
horn,  inability  or  disinterestedness,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
Cabinet  they  neither  sow  nor  reap. 

The  personal  influence  of  Louis  Philippe  results,  perhaps, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  summing  up  in  his  character,  as 
wdl  as  in  his  policy,  all  the  different  elements  of  which  the 
parliamentary  majority  is  composed.  The  king  represents 
the  centres,  just  as  fairly  as  the  centres  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  France.  He  is  not  a  man  of  genius,  although 
his  flatterers  have  styled  him  "  le  Napoleon  de  la  Paix'' — ^he 
IS  not  exactly  a  man  of  wit,  like  Louis  XVIII.  of  royal  and 
literary  memory;  but  Louis  Philippe  is  a  man  of  sense, 
endowed  with  a  just  though  not  a  keen  discernment,  and  with 
fluency  rather  than  with  eloquence ;  resolute  without  boldness, 
prudent  without  timidity,  apt  for  business,  fond  of  details, 
and  rising  gradually  from  the  details  to  the  whole  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  himself  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  government, 
more  calculating  than  observing,  never  deferring  anything  till 
the  morrow,  yet  always  ready  to  wait  for  what  the  morrow 
may  bring,  and  thus  possessing  the  qualities  which  most 
become  a  sovereign  at  an  epoch  of  transition.  The  progress 
of  democracy  in  France  has  passed  through  the  Successive 
schools  of  military  enterprise  and  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  first  of  these  two  epochs,  a  time  at  which  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  grades  of  the  social  ladder  were  perpetually 
brought  into  contact,  is  personified  by  Napoleon,  who  was 
the  loftiest  type  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  that  ever  rose  out 
of  the  chaos  of  revolution.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  parvenu 
of  a  more  peaceful  sera,  who  has  not  been  promoted  by  the 
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•splendour  of  his  achieyements  or  of  his  fcntunevbut  rather 
by  his  skill  in  turning  events  to  the  best  advantage  wiUiout 
running  counter  to  the  men  he  has  had  to  deal  with,  by  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  his 
constant  solicitude  for  his  interests  as  well  as  his  reputation. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  mathematics  in  a  Swiss  day- 
school  ;  at  thirty,  he  married  a  Neapolitan  princess ;  at  forty, 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  richest  patrimony  in  Europe  by  the 
restcnration  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  before  the  revolution  of 
July  had  taken  place,  public  opinion  had  already  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  aristocratical  tendencies  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  empire,  there  was  more  real  equality  under  the 
rule  of  Napoleon ;  for  the  sword  was  then  the  surest  guide  to 
fortune,  and  the  sword  was  wielded  by  the  people.  Murat, 
Lannes,  Mass^na,  Lefebvre,  Lasalle,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
great  army,  were  men  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  But 
under  the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of 
intimidation,  there  is  more  real  liberty.  The  liberties  of 
France  are,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  which 
are  naturally  so  timid  and  mistrustful  as  to  be  afraid  of  their 
own  power ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  are  secure 
from  the  assaults  of  any  force  in  the  country.  Louis  Philippe 
may  p^haps  interfere  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  more 
than  a  constitutional  king  ought  to  do.  He  is  accused  of 
engrossing  all  the  activity  of  the  government,  and  of  leaving 
his  ministers  to  bear  an  unjust  responsibility ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  king  himself  has  rather  fostered  than  disclaimed 
this  opinion,  by  openly  professing  on  all  occasions  that  the 
system  adopted  by  the  government  is  identical  with  his  per- 
sonal views.  All  his  speeches,  addressed  to  the  Chambers,  to 
deputations,  and  to  corporate  bodies,  hold  the  same  language : 
and  these  harangues  have  been  carefully  collected  im  two 
volumes  octavo,  forming  a  corpus  of  the  king's  politics  and 
the  king's  works,  which  are  privately  distributed  to  the 
families  about  the  coiurt  to  encourage  or  reward  their  zeal  in 
his  service. 

This  system  of  temporizing  resistance  is  not  merely  the  coose- 
quence  of  die  line  of  policy  adopted  by  M.  Perier,  as  is  conunonJy 
supposed ;  but  it  lias  been  the  unvarying  rule  of  Louis  Phi- 
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l]ppe*s  oonduct  in  all  the  various  positions  <^  his  political  career 
and  of  his  private  life.  To  go  no  further  back  into  his  history, 
we  may  cite  the  proclamation  which  he  made  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  immediately  after  the  three  days,  in 
which  he  {Hresents  hims^  as  a  guarantee  of  public  order  to 
the  newly  conquered  liberties  of  the  country,  treats  the  revo- 
lution as  one  power  treats  another,  and  professes  his  object  to 
be  to  save  it  from  its  own  excesses.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period,  und^  the  very  liberal  administration  of  M.  Laffitte, 
the  King  defined  his  system  in  the  following  terms,  in  his 
answer  to  a  deputation  of  the  National  Guard  of  Gaillac 
(Tarn),  on  the  29th  of  January  1881.  "  We  must  distinctly 
**  understand,^  said  he,  "  what  the  advantages  of  the  revolu- 
^  tion  really  are :  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  consist  in 
^  an  extension  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  country,  beyond  the 
^  limits  which  public  ordor  and  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
**  presmbe.  No  doubt,  the  revolution  of  July  ought  to  bear 
**  its  fruits ;  but  this  expression  is  too  often  applied  in  a  sense 
*^  which  answers  neither  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  nor  to  the 
^  wants  of  the  age,  ncft  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
**  These  are,  however,  the  conditions  which  ought  to  direct 
<^  our  policy;  and  we.  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  a  just 
^  MBDiUM,  equally  remote  from  the  excesses  of  popular  power 
**  and  from  the  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative." 

To  say  the  truth,  the  adage  which  has  become  so  celebrated 
IB  France,  Lk  Roi  kIbone  kt  ke  oouvernb  fas,  cannot  be 
rigorously  applied  to  a  new  dynasty.  A  new  sovereign,  chosen 
by  a  pe(q>le  still  intoxicated  with  the  tide  of  revolution,  incurs 
risks  and  bears  a  degree  at  responsibility  which  is  not  always 
compatible  with  the  contemplative  inactivity  of  a  British 
monarch.  Public  opinion  is  not  at  those  moments  a  stream, 
which  calmly  bears  the  state  along  with  its  course;  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  ruler  to  precede,  instead  of  waiting  for  its 
influence,  and  to  prepare  the  bed  into  which  it  will  afterwards 
flow.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  King  simply  invests 
the  ministers,  and  the  system  adopted  by  the  majority,  with  the 
authority  of  the  state:  but  at  a  period  of  great  political 
diangei,  he  exercises  a  kind  of  initiative  in  the  community, 
-and  he  ia  like  the  mariner  placed  highest  in  the  vessel  to  look 
out  for  the  pcnrt  to  which  it  is  bound.    The  mistake  has  been 
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to  attempt  to  construe  this  peculiar  situation  into  a  law  of  the 
representative  system.    As  if  the  example  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  to  give  rise  to  a  new  definition  of  constituticmalnKNiareby* 
hi$  courtiers  have  invented  another  formulary  for  the  especial 
use  of  attomies-general,  which  runs :  le  Roi  rigney  gouveme^ 
et  fCadminiatre  pas;    amounting,  in  fact,  to  the   notable 
discovery  that  as  a  king  has  neither  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus,  nor  the  hundred  arms  of  Briareus,  he  cannot  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  country  without  the  assistance  of  a 
few  clerks.     In  point  of  fact,  tlie  attention  of  Louis  Philippe 
confines  itself  to  the  more  important  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive.    The  ministers  of  public  instruction,  of  commerce,  of 
justice,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  and  of  finance,  are  nearly  free  to 
do  what  they  think  best     But  in  the  home  department  and 
in  that  of  foreign  affairs,  the  king  only  tolerates  men  of  his 
own  choice,  who  are  in  fact  his  docile  secretaries,  by  means  of 
whom  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  police  of  the  interior,  and  him- 
self directs  the  diplomatic  relations  of  France.   He  also  reserves 
to  himself  certain  appointments,  such  as  the  places  in  the  Cour 
des  Comptes  and  the  Conseil  d'^l^tat,   which  he  regards  as 
patronage  usefully  appended  to  the  civil  list,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  rewarding  his  supporters. 

This  personal  influence  of  the  king  will  necessarily  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  acquires 
more  consistency,  and  more  power  of  expressing  itself.  Till 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  actual 
position  of  affairs.  In  all  epochs  of  transition,  there  are  in 
fact  two  powers  and  two  responsibilities:  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  ministers  who  are  responsible  to  the  chamber; 
and  the  extra-constitutional  power  of  the  sovereign,  whidi 
stands  awfully  responsible  to  the  sentence  of  a  revolutiiHi.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Louis  Philippe  has  not  been  the  only 
Frenchman  who  has  exceeded  the  limits  and  the  provisions  of 
the  charter.  This  reproach  (if  a  reproach  can  be  addressed  to 
what  was  the  necessity  of  the  times)  may  be  equally  directed 
against  the  majorities  and  minorities  in  the  state.  An  active 
minority  has  attacked,  both  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  in  La 
Vend^  not  the  ministers  and  their  acts,  but  the  sovereign 
and  the  institutions  he  was  pledged  to  defend ;  in  the  Cham- 
bers, the  minority  which  signed  and  published  the  compte 
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remduy — a  protest  hostile  to  the  monarchical  principle^  at 
feast  by  its  omissions, — interposed  itself  in  the  troubles  of  the 
5ih  of  June  between  the  government  and  the  insurrection ; 
lastly,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  in  the  Chambers  is  more 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  king  than  to  the  monarchy,  and 
to  the  monarchy  more  than  to  liberal  institutions. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  another  cause  which  is  not  without 
a  cotain  influoice :  Louis  Philippe  is  undoubtedly  a  superior 
man,  and  be  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his  superiority ;  sur- 
rounded as  he  is  by  persons  of  inferior  abilities,  he  would 
regard  tbe  sabmissiab  of  his  own  reason  to  theirs  as  an  act  of 
abdication.  M.  de  Tallejrrand  is  the  only  adviser  whom  he 
likes  to  consult,  and  even  he  has  been  put  aside,  like  a  worn-out 
instrument,  since  the  King  has  fancied  that  the  old  diplomatist 
reads  the  political  destinies  of  Europe  with  a  less  certain  eye. 
Casimir  Perier,  Sebastiani,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Dupin,  and 
Odillon  Barrot,  may  be  termed  the  generals  of  the  King's 
staff,  whom  he  dispatches  or  will  dispatch  upon  a  given  point 
at  the  most  opportune  moment.  But  the  entire  plan  of  the 
government  is  a  system  far  above  the  strength  or  the  powers 
of  any  one  of  these  lieutenants  of  the  crown.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  LouisP  hilippe  governs  France  by  the  right  of  his 
own  ability  :  in  the  state  of  languor  and  intellectual  anarchy 
into  which  that  country  has  fallen,  none  of  the  parties  in 
the  state  can  supply  the  elements  of  a  great  minister;  none 
of  the  majorities  in  the  Chamber,  since  the  Revolution  of  July, 
has  ever  had  a  distinct  apprehension  of  its  own  purposes.  To 
be  the  guardian  of  a  king,  though  he  be  only  a  constitutional 
king,  besides  the  authority  which  leads  a  parliament,  some- 
thing of  that  personal  ascendency  is  required,  which  belonged 
to  such  men  as  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Chatham,  or  Pitt. 

Louis  Philippe  is  adroit  and  fortunate,  and  indisputably 
more  fortunate  than  he  is  adroit:  his  policy  is  rarely  baffled 
in  its  low  flight  along  the  ground,  but  it  can  neither  soar  to 
greatness,  nor  extend  itself  to  a  wider  scope.  The  king  may 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  Mass^na,  of  whom  Napoleon  said, 
that  his  preconcerted  dispositions  were  bad,  but  that  he  was 
inspired  by  the  field  of  battle  itself.  In  like  manner  Louis 
Philippe  rises  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  he 
requires  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  rise :  he  is  gifted  by 
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nature  with  more  eksticity  tlian  mobility  of  character,    and 
more  discriminating  talent  than  genius. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  principal  features  of  the  present 
state  of  France,  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  centres, 
and  the  progressive  decomposition  of  all  parties.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  how  this  strange  fusion  has  taken  place.  We  fear 
that  the  history  of  this  change  will,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the 
history  of  the  most  insignificant  of  men,  but  the  smallest 
things  are  not  without  some  power  of  instructing  and  amus- 
ing. 

The  day  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  unanimous  feeling 
which  had  achieved  the  victory  still  prevailed.     There  were 
shades,  indeed,  and  separate  classes  in  the  range  of  the  con- 
querors, but  there  was  but  one  party.     The  terms  resistance 
and  mouvement  were  then  alike  unknown,  and  none  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  of  politics  were  as  yet  classed  with  the 
majority,  or  the  tier»-parti,  or  the  opposition,  or  the  doctri- 
naires, or  the  republicans.     Lafayette  commanded  the  national 
guard;     Dupont  de  l^ure,    Casimir  Perier,    Guizot,    and 
Dupin,  sat  in  the  same  cabinet;   and  as  for  the  legitimist 
party,  it  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  its  defeat,  and  too 
far  separated  from  the  uniform  feeling  of  the  nation,  to  show 
itself  at  all.     The  cabinet  council  met  to  deliberate,  and  the 
Chambers  proceeded  to  legislate,  after  having  strung  together 
the  articles  of  the  charter :  but  the  actual  government  was  not 
in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  Chambers ;  it  still  remained  on  the 
Boulevards  and  in  the  streets,  where  the  power  of  the  mul- 
titude had  been  left,    though  the  crown  had.  been  rescued. 
Day  after  day  riotous  masses  of  men  surrounded  the  palaces 
of  the  chamber  and  of  the  King ;  sometimes  they  were  con- 
tented by  an  affable  salute,  at  one  time  the  royal  arms  were 
effaced  from  the  king's  carriages,  and  at  another  the  ministers 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  ISth  of  March,  when  Casimir  Perier  came  into  office, 
the  Chambers  and  the  Ministry  resumed  their  authority ;  but 
that  event  was  the  signal  for  fresh  divisions  of  opinion.  The 
vague  outlines  of  the  several  parties  b^an  to  assume  more  pre- 
cision ;  the  two  great  fractions  of  the  liberals  separated  more 
openly ;  aUd  whikt  the  opposition  tended  to  join  the  opinions 
of  the  republicans,  the  ministerial  party  drew  nearer  to  the 
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fegifinusts.  The  majority  was  long  in  suspense  between  these 
two  di  visioD8)«nd  the  question  was  not  decided  by  die  elections  of 
1831,  for  they  were  made  under  the  influence  of  the  approach-^ 
ing  discusskm  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  to  abolish  which  M« 
Perier  was  obliged  to  bring  id  a  bill^  very  much  against  his 
own  inclination.  The  opposition  advocated  war^  but  the 
Atiniitry  required  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Yet  such  was  the 
indecisioa  of  the  majority^  that  the  ministerial  candidate  for 
tbe  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Girod  de  FAin,  only  gained 
his  efection  by  a  majority  of  five  over  M.  LafBtte,  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposition.  In  the  discussion  of  tbe  address  the 
iqipoeitian  carried  several  amendments,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  so  many  protestations  against  the  incipient  tendencies  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  M.  Perier  could  only  support  his  administration 
by  tbe  first  Belgian  expedition,  which  was  a  concession  made 
to  the  opposition.  But  immediately  afterwards  the  majority 
pronounced  itself  more  decidedly.  An  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House,  substi^ 
tuting  an  elective  candidature  to  the  nomination  of  peers  by 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  rejected  by  244  votes  against 
186.  The  Chamber  afterwards  divided  on  the  order  of  the 
dqr,  and  the  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  ministry 
anounted  to  SSI  in  a  house  of  857  deputies ;  the  oppositicm 
was  thus  reduced  to  196,  which  was  also  the  number  of  those 
who  signed  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  Compte  rendu. 

Although  this  struggle  did  not  last  long  the  debates  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  exceedingly  keen,  and  neither  the 
leaders  who  had  conducted  than,  nor  the  parties  which 
figured  in  them,  were  strong  enough  to  survive  so  rude  a  con- 
flict. After  the  long  session  of  1831  Casimir  Perier  remained 
upon  the  breach  which  he  still  defended ;  but  his  powtf  s  were 
exhausted,  his  temper  shaken,  and  the  cholera  carried  him  off. 
Lamarque,  his  most  violent  antagonist,  gave  way  like  the 
mhustcr  to  the  violence  of  his  passions.  Benjamin  Constant  died 
of  grief  at  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  so  painful  a  schism :  Lafay^ 
ette  lived  long  enough  to  measure  all  its  consequences,  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  so  entirely  estranged  from  his 
own  jMKty,  that  the  repuUicans  then  in  St.  Pdagie  as  prisoners 
of  state  XLLuxtHATMn  Tfixia  wiNnows,  a#  a  ri^  ofrejcicing 
pn  that  ocea€ion ! 
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The  administration  of  Casimir  Perier,  which  terminated  all 
the  abortive  ministerial  attempts  made  from  the  moment  of 
the  King's  inauguration  (9th  August)  to  the  18th  of  MarcA, 
produced  a  distinct  schism  between  the  interests  and  the 
opinions  in  the  country,  and  divided  the  national  party  into 
a  majority  and  a  minority.  But  this  majority  and  mino- 
rity were  in  fact  coalitions,  the  former  of  which  was  rallied 
together  in  the  vote  of  confidence  which  had  be^  passed,  the 
latter  in  the  liberal  protest  of  the  Compte  rendu. 

The  insurrection  of  June,  which  occurred  soon  after,  was  a 
perfect  St.  Bartholomew's  day  to  the  opinions  of  the  parties 
then  existing ;  the  bonds  which  united  them  were  broken,  the 
elements  which  composed  them  were  dissolved.  Each  section 
reverted  to  its  own  natural  affinities,  and  as  the  actors  in  the 
political  drama  were  reduced  to  an  isolated  position,  they  lost 
in  strength  and  unity  as  much  as  they  gained  in  independence. 
A  part  of  the  opposition  openly  professed  its  adherence  to 
pure  republican  theories ;  another,  and  more  numerous  portion, 
caring  less  for  the  form  than  for  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, supported  the  established  monarchical  institutions.  The 
same  schism  took  place  in  the  centres ;  of  the  three  divisicms 
which  respectively  followed  M.  Dupin,  M.  Thiers,  and  M. 
Guizot,  and  which  were  no  longer  kept  together  by  the  strong 
arm  of  M.  Perier,  the  first,  being  the  most  independent  though 
the  least  numerous,  quitted  the  mass  of  the  ministerial  party, 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostile  neutrality,  and  adopted  the  title 
of  the  tiers  parti ;  the  more  violent  and  resolute  portion  of 
the  Doctrinaires  carried  away  the  remainder  with  it,  in  the 
ministerial  arrangements  which  were  afterwards  made  und^* 
M.  M.  Guizot  and  de  BrogUe,  on  the  11th  of  October.  This 
separation  was  brought  about  by  the  necessity  in  which  the 
partieiB  were  placed,  much  more  than  by  the  choice  of  the  per^ 
sons  who  composed  them.  All  means  were  taken  to  conceal 
a  truth  which  so  cruelly  betrayed  the  inability  of  the  seeti(ms 
either  to  combine  or  to  conflict  with  consistency.  The  term 
^opposition'  was  still  used,  though  several  oppositions  did  in 
ftot  exist ;  and  everyone  was  afraid  to  avow  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  uninfluenced  by  present  friendships  or  former  precedents 
The  position  of  the  tiers  parti  was  not  less  absurd ;  its  meknbers 
constantly  spoke  against  the  administration,,  and  voted  Jbr  it 
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it  persisted  in  disavowing  its  separate  existence  as  a  party,  and 
whenever  it  was  treated  as  a  real  entity,  some  one  rose  with 
ludicrous  earnestness  to  repel  the  charge  as  a  calumny. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  distinction  between 
the  two  periods,  which  explains  the  whole  contemporary  his- 
tory of  France :  from  the  formation  of  M.  Perier's  ministry  to 
the  time  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  exclusive  doctrinaires, 
a  parliamentary  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  centres  and 
the  radical  opposition;  but  from  the  origin  of  the  Broglie 
administration  until  its  fall  this  spring,  the  contest  lay  between 
two  fractions  of  the  majority,  the  doctrinaires  and  the  tiers 
parti,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  struggle  was  but 
too  often  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  vicissitudes  which  marked  that 
strange  campaign  of  marches  and  counter-marches  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  vacillating  habits  of  French  politicians. 
When  the  sky  had  ceased  to  lower,  when  the  streets  were  quiet, 
and  the  king  could  go  out  of  his  palace  without  meeting  an 
infernal  machine  on  his  road,  the  chamber  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tiers  parti :  the  address,  which  in  France  is  a 
kind  of  political  programme  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Dupin,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  recommended  oeco- 
nomy  in  the  state,  an  amnesty  to  political  oflTenders,  an  ener- 
getic policy  towards  foreign  powers,  and  a  merciful  forbearance 
towards  domestic  enemies.  But  no  sooner  did  a  riot  break 
out,  or  a  political  trial  come  on,  or  a  conspiracy  with  or  with- 
out effect  come  to  light,  than  the  chamber  flung  itself  at  the 
feet  of  the  ministry,  and  seemed  to  think  that  to  refuse  any  of 
its  demands  would  be  to  endanger  the  dynasty  and  the  country. 

The  composition  of  the  chamber  was  considerably  altered  by 
the  last  elections  in  1884 ;  141  new  deputies  were  returned, 
which  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  assembly.  Of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  signed  the  Compte  rendu  only  68  remained; 
and  the  greatest  losses  were  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
The  statement  published  by  M.  Pignerre  divides  the  chamber 
of  1836  as  follows :  267  ministerial  deputies,  60  members  of 
the  tiers  parti,  107  members  of  the  opposition,  and  86  l^ti- 
mists.  But  this  classification  is  too  general;  and  very  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place  since  we  described  the 
numerical  forces  of  the  parties  in  a  former  number.    The 
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division0  and  subdivisions  of  the  chamber  are  in  point  oi  fact 
more  numerous :  there  now  exist  several  oppositions,  several 
tiers  partis,  and  several  fractions  among  the  adharents  of  the 
ministry.  The  chamber  is  now  no  longer  what  it  was  at  first, 
and  the  dissolution  of  existing  parties  has  materially  advanced 
in  the  last  three  sessions.  The  last  elections  reduced  the  nam* 
ber  of  the  republican  deputies,  and  introduced  a  small  c6terie 
of  legitimists :  a  new  kind  of  tiers  parti  has  been  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  jeune  droite^  which  acts  with  the  opposition, 
though  it  holds  very  different  principles  of  government  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recent  appointment  of  M.  Thiers  has  sepa- 
rated the  doctrinaire  fraction  from  the  pure  ministerialists^ 
and  has  driven  the  former  to  join  the  counter-oppositicM), 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  dissolution  of  the  ci-devant 
liberal  parties  is  consummated,  and  they  require  no  secret 
mine  to  demolish  them. 

The  chamber-  in  which  the  deputies  of  France  hold  their 
fittings,  is  a  kind  of  amj^itheatre,  formed  of  eight  sections 
of  benches,  which  radiate  from  the  tribune  and  the  pre> 
udent's  chair:  ea^sb  of  these  sections  represents  a  diffa*ait 
shade  of  (pinion  or  party.  The  division  which  occupies  the 
seats  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  president  calls  itself  the 
Opposition  Puritaine^  or  Radical  Opposition,  since  the  laws 
of  September  have  forbidden  any  one  in  France  to  aspire  to 
tlie  title  <^  a  Republican :  this  section  consists  of  about  forty 
members*  The  next  compartment  is  filled  by  the  monarchical 
opposition,  headed  by  M.  Barrot,  and  amounting  to  sixty 
deputies.  The  first  section  of  the  centre  gauche  is  formed  dl 
forty,  or  fifty  members  of  the  old  tiers  parti ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  deputies,  who  are  chiefly  placemen,  merchants,  or 
manufacturers,  compose  what  is  called  the  centre  pur^  the 
sacred  battaliop  of  the  ministry;  seventy  members  of  the 
centre  droit  vote  with  the  doctrinaires :  about  thirty  avowed 
or  secret  legitimists  are  scattered  along  the  benches  to  the 
right  of  the  president,  and  fifty  or  sixty  deputies,  who  sit  with 
them,  compose  the  jeune  droite^  a  party  which  directs  its 
attacks  against  the  administrative  acts  of  the  government 
more  than  against  its  general  policy ;  and  as  it  is  still  unfettered 
by  any  pledges,  its  prospects  are  far  from  discouraging. 

At  a  time  when   the  systematic  opinions  of  the  several 
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parties  lire  reduced  to  nothing,  there  are  no  better  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  characters,  than  by  passling 
their  leaders  in  review. 

The  extreme  Left  can  boast  of  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers, but  it  has  never  had  a  real  leader;  Lafayette  himself 
would  have  remained  isolated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vene* 
raticHi  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  younger 
deputies ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
party  to  exercise  no  solid  influence  and  to  reject  all  sound 
discipline.  Like  the  Badicals  in  other  countries,  the  extreme 
left  may  be  compared  to  the  vieuw  grognarda  of  the  imperial 
guard,  who  were  bravery  itself,  but  whose  ill-humour  was 
not  soothed  even  by  success;  just  so,  the  Puritans  of  France 
will  never  *be  satisfied  with  the  extension  given  to  the  fre^ 
institutions  of  the  country,  as  long  as  the  royal  prerogative 
retains  any  portion  of  its  influence.  They  have  been  compared 
to  the  veterans  of  the  first  emigration,  of  whom  Louis  XYIIL 
himself  said  that  they  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  any- 
thing; and  it  is  certain  that  their  theories  (if  so  good  a  name 
can  be  bestowed  on  so  rude  a  chaos  of  schemes)  are  composed 
of  abstract  doctrines,  which  bear  no  fitness  to  the  age,  the 
position,  or  the  manners  of  the  country.  This  branch  of  the 
opposition  professes  the  most  strict  inflexibility  of  principle; 
it  contains  some  honovu'able  men,  but  their  intelligence  is  in 
general  less  awakened  than  their  patriotism,  and  they  are 
equally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  afiairs.  Whilst  the  friends  of 
M.  Barrot  were  maintaining  a  prudent  neutrality  toward  the 
cabinet,  in  cMxler  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  doctrinaires, 
and  thus  to  eflect  an  approximation  between  the  future 
administration  and  their  own  position,  the  Puritans  stigmatised 
their  policy  as  infamous,  though  it  was  clearly  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  rQceived  tactics  of  representative  as- 
semblies. The  discredit  of  the  Centres  arises  from  their 
readiness  to  compromise  upon  all  occasions ;  the  incapacity  of 
the  extreme  Left  proceeds  from  its  unwillingness  to  make  any 
compromise  at  all ;  and  in  politics,  nothing  is  more  absin'd 
than  to  say  of  official  power  what  the  old  dandy  in  the  farce 
said  of  the  coat  he  ordered,  ^^  If  I  can  get  into  it,  I  will  not 
<^  take  it,"  In  this  division  of  the  Chamber  every  deputy 
fights  or  forages  for  himself  unsupported  by  any  regular 
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force ;  nevertheless  two  sections  may  be  distinguished  in  it : 
that  of  the  dissaatisfied  or  disappointed,  of  whom  M,  Laffitte  is 
certainly  the  most  pleasing  specimen ;  and  that  of  the  more 
active  men,  whose  chief  speaker  is  M.  Gamier  Pages. 

*•  Y-a-t-il  au  monde,"  says  Timon,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  "qudqu'un 
de  plus  bienveillant  que  M.  Laffitte  ?  combien  rois  et  particuHers  n'ont-Us  pas 
abus^  de  la  facility  de  ce  bon  et  aimable  caractdre !  Quelk  s6r6nit6  d*aine  apr^s 
tant  de  fortune  perdue,  et  tant  de  nobles  esp^rances  foul^es  aux  pieds !  quel 
organe  flatteur !  quelle  fluidit6  de  paroles  \  quelle  nettet6  et  quelle  science  dans 
ces  expositions  iinancidres.  U  unit  aux  graces  d'un  homme  de  cour,  lonque  \m 
cour  avait  des  graces,  la  simplicity  et  la  bonhomie  d'im  n^gociant  La  Tie  prhr^e 
de  M.  Laffitte  serait  un  cours  de  morale  en  action." 

This  eulogium  of  his  personal  qualities  is  not  indeed 
exaggerated;  but  in  his  political  character,  great  are  the 
failings,  the  deficiencies,  and  the  illusions,  of  so  excellent 
a  man.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sole  organs  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France  were  the  eloquence  of  Geneial  Foy,  the 
columns  of  the  "  Constitutionnel,"  and  the  drawing-rooms  of 
M.  Laffitte.  M.  Laffitte  was,  in  fact,  the  guardian  of  all  the 
passions  and  the  opinions  which  were  afterwards  to  effect  ao 
great  a  change ;  but  he  was  unable  to  give  them  any  just 
direction,  and  he  abandoned  them  in  1820  to  sheer  carbo- 
narism,  in  1827  to  the  doctrinaires.  When  the  Revolution 
of  July  took  place,  it  was  to  him  that  the  Duke  of  Orieans 
owed  his  crown;  and  M.  Laffitte,  instead  of  securing  the 
necessary  stipulations,  was  perhaps  the  main  cause  which 
induced  the  Chamber  to  waive  various  important  conditions. 
In  1830,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prime  minister ;  but  in  the 
four  months  during  which  he  held  office,  the  power  of  the 
government  was  constantly  escaping  from  his  grasp;  open 
riot  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
betrayed  him,  and  the  lower  house  at  length  declared  itsdf 
against  him. 

M .  Laffitte  does  not  see  either  men  or  things  as  they  are^ 
but  as  he  wishes  them  to  be ;  he  is  guided  by  his  heart  more 
than  by  his  judgment,  and  his  politics  are  a  system  of  illusory 
optimism  applied  to  matters  of  government.  It  is  precisely 
because  he  demands  too  little  of  his  co-adjutors,  that  he  hopes 
for  too  much  from  them ;  and  half  their  ingratitude  towards 
him   may  have  been  caused  by  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
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It  was  easy  to  predict,  as  early  as  18S0,  at  what  mcMuent 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  LaiBtte  would  embrace  each  other  for 
the  last  time,  and  how  long  M.  Thiers  would  remain  faithful 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  first  patron. 

The  public  credit  of  France  was  founded  on  the  day  that 
Baron  Lionis  induced  the  government  of  the  Restoration  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was  M.  Laffitte  who  laid 
the  basis  of  the  financial  system  in  1816,  who  explained  its 
mechanism,  and  taught  the  ministers  to  set  it  in  motion.  In 
1834,  he  alone  of  all  the  liberal  party  understood  the  plan  of 
M.  de  Vill^e  for  the  reduction  of  the  five  per  cents. ;  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  compromise  his  popularity  by  defending  it* 
Ever  since  1880,  M.  LfdBtte  has  demanded,  year  after  year,  the 
suppression  of  the  Sinking  Fund;  and  if  his  own  labours 
have  not  contributed  to  the  progress  of  financial  economy, 
at  least  he  has  not  ceased  to  encourage  and  to  adopt  the  most 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject. 

The  disinterestedness  of  M.  La£Stte  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  abridge  his  influence  : 
if  he  had  been  more  ambitious,  he  might  still  be  in  oflice. 
France  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  men 
as  eminent  as  Lafayette,  Royer-CoUard,  and  Laffitte,  are 
content  to  retire  as  tranquil  spectators  of  the  power  they 
themselves  created,  and  which  was  once  in  their  own  hands : 
but  France  is  also  the  country  in  which  great  and  patriotic 
sacrifices  are  least  honoured  by  public  opinion ;  and  whilst 
Buonaparte  is  worshipped  as  a  demigod,  scarcely  a  thought  is 
reserved  to  virtues  which  rival  those  of  Washingtmi. 

M.  Gamier  Pages  is  the  organ  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
qnnions  which  are  most  hostile  to  monarchical  institutions ; 
and  the  difficult  part  he  has  to  play,  which  demands  an  equal 
portion  of  coolness  and  intrepidity,  could  not  be  entrusted  to 
a  more  prudent  or  a  more  determined  character. 

M.  Gamier  Pag^  has  the  best  qualities  of  a  legal  advocate^ 
without  the  defects  common  to  that  professicm.  His  eloquence 
is  more  sdid  than  brilliant,  expressing  no  more  than  what  he 
means  to  say,  neither  enfeebled  by  irrelevancies,  nor  led  away 
by  feeling  or  violence,  never  disconcerted  by  interruption,  but 
manoeuvring  with  singular  presence  of  mind  under  embar- 
rassing   circumstances.      He  maintains  his  ground    against 
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Mv  Thiers,  and  gives  back  sally  for  sally  without  going  further 
Ijian  a  man  of  the  world  ought  to  do*    He  compels  the  adverse 
majority  to  listen  to  him,  braving  thdr  murmurs  with  imper* 
turbable  coolness ;  and  he  contrives  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  oaths  he  has  taken  to  the  King  and  Charts-,  whilst  he 
profits  by  every  opportunity  of  placing  his  own  convictions 
in  the  strongest  light.    But  notwithstanding  these  personal 
advantages,  M.  Gamier  Pag^  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  the 
leader  of  a  party.    His  activity  is  wasted  on  details ;  and  be 
is  deficient  in  that  power  which  enlists  masses  of  men  in  the 
defence  of  an  interest  or  an  opinion.     Like  all  the  princi- 
pal organs  of  the  republicans,  he  is  more  distinguished  for 
close  powers  of  reasoning,  than  for  the  extent  or  elevation 
of  his  mind.    The  fact  that  the  mere  question  of  the  form  of 
political  institutions  is  in  reality  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  great  social  difliculties  arising  from  the  state  of  the  workin^f 
classes,  and  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  religious  belief  and 
the  manners  of  the  country,  is  one  which  has  not  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  this  young  deputy.     But  M.  Gamier  Pag^  is 
yoked   to   his   political  connections;   he  advocates  universal 
suffrage,  though  he  is  very  well  aware  that  the  rule  of  brute 
force,  whether  it  consist  in  the  despotism  of  the  many  or  of 
the  few,  has  never  yet  solved  the  great  problem  of  govern* 
ment :  but  he  defends  it  as  the  standard  of  his  party.    Perhaps 
he  is  disinterested  enough  to  desire  the  reputation  of  an  orator 
more  than,  the  authority  pf  a  tribune ;  but  the  conduct  of  his 
party  is  ahinderance  to  his  own  progress;  and  the  cry  of 
popular  insurrection  has  more  than  once  drowned  his  voioe^ 
or  refuted  his  speeches. 

The  r^ular  parliamentary  opposition  was  for  a  long  time 
conducted  by  two  leaders,  M.  Mauguin,  and  M.  OdiUon  Bar- 
rot  :  the  former  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  its  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  the  latter  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
home  department.  Both  of  them  affected  to  direct  the  party ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  chief  infiuence  was  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Mauguin  during  the  first  years  of  the  new  government,  when 
the  opposition  was  above  all  a  war  party ;  and  that  influence 
has  devolved  on  M.  Barrot  ever  since  the  opposition,  resigning 
itself  to  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  has  become  simply  the 
party  of  libera}  internal  ameliaration.     This  change  nece&- 
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sarily  gave  rite  to  a  separation  between  two  men  wbo  are  rivals 
in  ambition,  in  reputation,  and  in  talent.  Besides  which,  the 
views  they  take  of  government  are  very  different.  M.  Barrot 
is  an  antagonist  of  the  principle  of  centralisation,  and  he 
diares  the  opinion  of  Si^yes,  who  wished  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  communes  as  the  basis  of  political 
liberty :  M.  Mauguin  is  as  firm  a  partisan  of  centralisation 
as  M.  Thiers  himself,  and  the  liberties  of  his  country  are  to 
Um  of  secondary  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  power.  In 
point  of  feet  tiiey  have  neither  of  them  very  determined 
opinions :  M.  Mauguin  is  led  by  his  versatile  and  uncertain 
diaracter,  to  change  his  point  of  view  every  instant ;  and  the 
contemplative  disposition  of  M.  Barret  renders  his  ideas  vague 
and  often  abstract.  They  both  perceive  how  ill  the  education 
of  the  bar,  which  was  formerly  the  only  mode  of  preparatioa 
for  public  affairs,  can  compensate  to  a  statesman  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  interests  of  his  country ;  but  the  one  has  not 
the  courage,  nor  the  other  the  patience,  requisite  to  set  about 
a  task  which  would  change  their  habits,  and  demand  more 
than  desultory  observation  can  give.  M.  Mauguin  has  neither 
friends  nor  partisans,  although  he  is  affable  and  agreeable 
in  his  manners;  because  he  has  never  been  known  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  any  one,  and  because  his  opinions  are  too 
Tcdatile  to  excite  confidence,  or  to  confer  authority.  M.  Bar* 
rot,  notwithstanding  his  general  popularity  and  his  eloquent 
good  sense,  is  deficient  in  that  magical  energy  which  acts  so 
forcibly  on  masses  of  men ;  and  he  neglects  to  discipline  his 
supporters,  by  inspiriting  the  timid,  and  encouraging  the 
warm-hearted,  who  act  with  him.  The  characters  of  both 
these  distinguished  men  are  incomplete. 

To  close  the  parallel  we  have  drawn,  we  shall  borrow  the 
just  and  striking  sketches  which  Timon  gives  of  these  two 
deputies. 

"  M.  Hsuguiii  n'a  pas  asiez  de  suite  dans  ses  id^ ;  il  iait  trop  d'oppositioQ 
indiTiduelle,  et  ne  fiiit  pas  assez  d*oppoaition  collective;  ii  d^tourne  et  f&it 
aTorter,  par  ses  brusques  sorties,  des  combinaisons  dont  il  ne  se  donoe  pas  la 
peine  de  s'enqo^rir ;  il  se  tait  quand  il  devrait  parler,  ou  il  parle  quand  il  devrait 
•e  taire ;  U  soutient  des  theses,  pour  le  moins  extraordinaires,  si  ce  n'est  busses  ; 
il  ne  met  pas  ses  talens  au  service  de  ses  opinions ;  il  r6cule  devant  les  principes; 
il  prend  trop  la  finesse  pour  la  prudence,  et  la  foiblesse  pour  la  moderation. 

**  M.  Mauguin  a  des  gestes  nobles,  one  parole  daire  et  r6sonnante,  une  attitude 
fimne.    On  peut  lui  reprocher  dc  trop  calculcr  les  effits  oratoires,  et  dt  ne  pas 
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t'abandoimer  asiez  k  la  natare.  II  est  par  desaus  tout  habile.  Qiidqiiefi>i% 
lonqu'il  s'anime,  et  que  chez  lui  le  naturel  I'emporte  but  Tart,  il  cease  d*Hre 
rhiteur,  il  devient  orateur,  il  s'^ldve  jusqu'i  la  plus  haute  eloquence.  Alon  11 
fait  fremir,  p&lir,  ou  pleurer  lur  lea  d^hiremens  de  la  Pologne  expirante.  Mais 
ces  effiisions  de  I'lfne  ne  sont  pas  communes  chez  M.  Mauguin ;  et  elles  n'tehap- 
pent  bien  qu'lL  des  orateurs  plus  vrais,  plus  fougueux,  et  plus  in^guliers.  M. 
Mauguin  est  trop  maitre  de  lui-m§me  pour  trouver  le  path6tique,  qui  ne  ae 
rencontre  que  lorsqu'on  ne  le  cherche  pas :  mais  il  manie  avec  un  ayantage 
d6cid6  le  sarcasme  poignant,  et  Tironie  k  lame  fine.  II  se  refroidit  de  la  coUre  de 
ses  adversaires. 

**  Je  I'ai  Tu  beau,  lorsque  du  haut  de  la  tribune  il  luttait  contre  Casimir 
Perier,  son  redoutable  ennemL  Le  ministre  6puis6,  hors  d'haleine,  lanpait  sur 
la  tribune  les  Eclairs  de  son  oeil  en  feu.  II  bondissait  sur  son  banc  ;  il  brisait 
entre  ses  dents  des  exclamations  entrecoup^es  de  menaces.  M.  Mauguin,  de  ses 
Idyres  souriantes,  lui  d^cocbait  de  ces  traits  qui  ne  font  pas  jaiUir  le  sang,  mais 
qui  restent  sous  T^piderme.  II  voUigeait  autour  du  ministre,  et  se  posait  en 
quelque  sorte  sur  son  front  Comme  le  taon  qui  pique  un  taureau  mugissant,  il 
en  trait  dans  ses  naseaux ;  et  Casimir  Eerier  ^umait,  se  debattait  sous  loi,  et 
demandait  grace." 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  is  no  less  happily  appreciated  in  the 
following  lines,  which  contain  as  much  truth  in  a  somewhat 
less  inflated  style. 

"  M.  Odillon  Barrot  ^tudie  peu  et  lit  peu ;  il  r^icbit  plus  qu'il  n*obsenre,  son 
esprit  n'a  d'activit^,  et  ne  veille  que  dans  les  hautes  regions  de  la  pensie* 
Ministre,  il  languirait,  et  se  laisserait  surprendre  dans  Tapplication.  II  serait 
plus  propre  k  dinger  qu*^  ex6cuter,  et  il  brillerait  moins  dans  Taction  que  dans 
le  conseil.  II  negligerait  les  details  et  le  courant  des  affiiires ;  non  pas  qu'il  y 
soit  impropre,  mais  il  y  serait  inattentif. 

"  Ce  qui  le  frappe  d'abord  dans  un  siget,  c'est  I'ensemble :  cette  maniire 
d'envisager  les  choses  lui  vient  de  I'aptitude  particulidre  de  son  esprit,  de 
I'exercice  de  la  tribune,  et  des  proc^d^s  de  son  ancien  metier  d'avocat  a  la  Cour 
de  Cassation.  Personne  ne  sait  mieux  que  lui  abstraire  et  risumer  une  throne, 
et  je  r^garde  M.  O.  Barrot  comme  le  premier  g^n^ralisateur  de  la  Cbambre.  II 
possdde  mSme  cette  faculty  &  un  plus  haut  d^gtk  que  M.  Ouizot,  qui  ne  I'exerce 
que  sur  certains  points  donnas  de  philosophic  et  de  politique  t  tandis  que  M.  O. 
Barrot  improvise  ses  generalisations  avec  une  remarquable  puissance,  sur  la 
premiere  question  venue.  Tons  deux  sont  dogmatiques  comme  les  theoridens, 
tons  deux  affirmatifi^ — mais  M.  Ouizot  davantage,  car  M.  Ouizot  doute  moins 
que  M.  O.  Barrot ;  il  prend  plus  vtte  son  parti,  et  il  mdne  une  resolution  tout 
droit  k  son  but  avec  le  vif  et  le  roide  de  son  caractdre. 

"  M.  Odillon  Barrot  est  plus  raisonneur  qu'ingdnieux,  plus  dedaigneux 
qu'amer,  plus  tempore  que  vehement;  son  regard  ne  jette  pas  assez  de  fiammes; 
on  ne  sent  pas  assez  sa  poitrine  se  soulever  et  son  coeur  bondir  ;  trop  souvent  sa 
vigueur  s'affidsse  et  tombe,  et  son  arme  lui  est  lourd  avant  la  fin  du  combat 
Maitre  de  ses  passions  et  de  sa  parole,  il  calme  en  lui  et  autour  de  lui  la  colore 
des  autres  et  les  souldvemens  orageux  de  la  gauche.  II  prepare,  il  couvre  sa 
retraite  dans  les  pas  difficiles  avec  Thabilite  d'un  general  consomme." 

M.  Mauguin  is  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  office  than 
M.  Barrot ;  he  is  already  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  unin- 
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cumbered  with  party  pledges  or  any  other  ties ;  nevertheless, 
without  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  he  will  never  arrive  at  the 
summit  by  the  broad  road  of  public  opinion.  Notwith* 
standing  Us  great  resources  and  enterprising  genius,  his  want 
of  good  sense  and  perseverence  has  placed  him  in  a  most  false 
position,  and  compromised  him  with  all  classes  of  opinion. 
The  opposition  maltreats  him,,  and  the  majority  mistrusts  him. 
In  addition  to  his  functions  as  a  French  deputy,  he  has,  like 
some  of  our  radical  members,  accepted  the  functions  of  a  paid 
agent  for  the  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  which  of  course  converts 
his  position  as  a  l^slator  into  that  of  an  advocate  in  certain 
cases.  And  such  is  his  restless  ambition  in  the  foreign  rela^ 
tions  of  the  country,  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  press,  that  it 
deters  those  who  would  otherwise  be  attracted  by  his  great 
ability. 

M«  Barrot  enjoys  a  reputation  for  rectitude  which  ensures 
him  personal  respect,  even  from  those  who  reject  his  views. 
At  the  same  time  the  progressive  power  of  his  mind  enables 
him  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  political  opinions  and  situation  of  his  country.  He  has 
spoken  but  little  in  the  Chamber  this  session,  and  he  has  even 
absented  himself  at  the  latter  part  of  it,  because  he  is  doing 
precisely  what  the  whole  opposition  will  do  in  the  end ;  he  is 
coming  over  to  safer  and  more  practical  views.  M.  Barrot 
will  doubtless  belong  to  some  future  administraticm ;  he  will 
perhaps  be  prime  minister ;  but  his  character  is,  like  bis  party, 
defidoit  in  the  highest  views  of  philosophy  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  without  that  thirst  for  action,  which  in  M .  Thiers 
supplies  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  judgment. 

Between  the  opposition  and  the  tiers  parti,  a  few  isolated 
deputies  take  their  seats,  such  as  M.M.  Royer-Collard,  La- 
martine,  Berenger,  and  the  jeune  droiie  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  men  of  whom  this  section  is  composed 
are  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  affairs,  their  sincere 
independence,  their  disinterested  freedom  from  old  prejudices, 
and  their  zeal  in  the  adoption  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
l^slation.  But  their  first  attempt  to  organise  a  party  in  the 
Riunum  Choiseul  has  not  succeeded.  The  members  of  the 
jeune  droit  are  debaters,  rather  than  speakers ;  their  influ^ce 
is  small  on  mere  political  questions ;  but  when  the  interests  of 
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the  administration  or  the  country  are  concerned  their 
usually  preponderates.  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Viyien  are  the 
most  solid  and  the  most  brilliant  organs  of  these  opinions; 
they  have  both  attained  to  remarkable  distinction  in  a  rcry 
shcNTt  time,  by  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  their  activity 
in  the  cause  of  whatever  is  just  and  good.  M.  Vivien  has 
passed  rapidly  through  the  appointments  of  jm)cureiir^g&i^ra]9 
pr6fet  de  police,  and  conseiller  d'etat,  which  have  hdped  to 
mature  his  reputation ;  but  M.  Dufaure  owes  his  influence 
solely  to  an  ability  and  a  fervid  eloquence  which  recall  the 
virtues  and  the  qualities  of  his  countrymen  of  the  Gironde. 

The  tiers  partij  properly  so  called,  is  the  genuine  repre« 
sentative  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  Chamber ;  and  whilst  it 
has  never  displayed  any  novd  or  elevated  views,  it  is  composed 
of  a  body  of  men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  disinterestednett, 
but  also  the  utmost  inaptitude  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment The  tiers  parti  contains  some  men  of  business  and 
some  distinguished  orators,  such  as  M.  Passy,  M.  Calmon^ 
M.  Sauzet,  and  M.  Dupin;  but  none  of  them  rise  to  the 
theory  of  government,  and  they  are  all  imperfect  or  inconsistent 
in  its  application.  M.  Passy,  who  is  now  minister  of  com- 
merce, professes  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith  and  Say  in 
political  economy,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have 
radically  refcmned  the  prohibitive  system  of  France;  but  be 
has  surrendered  these  convictions  to  the  ascendency  €€ 
M.  Thiers.  He  is  ill  adapted  for  the  fatigues  of  ofBce ;  he 
acts  with  difliculty ;  he  mistrusts  his  colleagues,  resents  their 
conduct,  and  becomes  an  embarrassing  coadjutor  because  he  is 
crossed  and  dissatisfied.  M.  Sauzet  has  all  the  genuine  qua- 
lities of  an  advocate,  and  he  would  plead  with  equal  good  faith 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  provided  a  decent  interval  had 
elapsed  between  his  two  speeches.  He  entered  the  Chamber 
as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  amnesty,  and  he  advoc&tecl  a 
system  of  conciliation  with  all  the  transports  of  his  oratorical 
passion;  within  a  few  months  his  versatile  doquence  was 
employed  in  the  defence  ot  the  laws  of  September.  M.  Sauzet 
is  a  kind  of  oratorical  madiine,  which  exercises  a  vast  infill^ 
ence  on  the  assembled  legislators  of  France  with  its  sesquipe* 
dalian  phrases ;  but  whni  one  peruses  the  amjde  hmw^^tte  in 
the  Monlieur,  wiChoot  the  accompanying  ^ture  and  the 
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■oDorous  accent  of  the  orator,  one  is  ashamed  of  emotions 
excited  by  such  oommon-plaoe  views  and  sach  loose  reasotiing. 
Ever  since  M.  Sauaet  has  bdonged  to  the  administration,  he 
sees  every  thing  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  the  great  work 
of  reconciliation  seems  to  him  to  have  been  achieved  by  the 
mere  circamstance  of  his  admission  into  the  cabinet.  The 
laaKBtations  of  the  population  of  Lyons,  the  complaints  of  die 
prisoners  of  Ham,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  republican  convicts, 
have  ceased  to  reach  his  ear.  He  now  confines  his  eloquence  to 
enlarging,  after  M.  Thiers,  on  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
die  country ;  and  he  is  lulled  in  his  slumbers  by  the  dreams 
of  the  best  of  all  possible  ministers  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worids. 

M.  Dupin  has  frequently  been  ccmipared  to  Lwd  Brougham, 
and,  as  political  characters,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  as  much 
like  one  another  as  the  differences  of  their  respective  countries 
will  permit.  M.  Dupin  has  not  such  extensive  acquirements, 
or  such  vast  intellectual  power  as  the  ex^hancellor,  but  he 
has  the  same  penetration,  the  same  keen  and  stirring  eloquence* 
He  faiiiy  represents  the  vulgar  good  sense,  the  capricious 
independence,  and  the  coarse  irony  of  the  bourgedsie  in  France. 
The  education  of  M.  Dupin  has  rendered  his  character  a 
strange  medley  of  elements.  Belonging  by  birth  and  by 
instinct  to  the  middle  classes,  he  has  nevertheless  inherited 
from  his  family  what  the  French  term  ^  ForgueU  de  la  Robe^ 
and  the  strict  traditions  of  Gallican  Jansenism.  As  a  lawyer, 
a  magistrate,  and  a  deputy,  he  has  ever  been  the  first  amongst 
his  equals — ^primus  intar  pares — but  he  has  risen  no  higher* 
He  has  been  blamed  for  not  having  seized  the  reins  of  the  admi-* 
nistration,  when  they  were  within  his  grasp ;  but  M.  Dupin 
rejected  the  offers  made  to  him  from  a  just  feeling  of  indepen* 
dmce,  and  from  a  conviction  that  die  conditions  imposed 
upon  him  were  incompatible  with  the  good  of  his  countiy. 

M.  Dupin  has  been  for  many  years  the  king'^s  adviser  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs ;  Louis  Philippe  is  averse  to 
changing  the  nature  of  their  connexicm — and  he  is  afraid  of 
the  hasty  temper  and  the  excitable  character  of  a  man  whom  he 
has  known  so  long.  As  President  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Dupin 
has  a  very  different  task  to  perform  from  that  of  the  Speaker 
of  our  House  of  Commons;  and  nothing  gives  a  stronger 
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impression  of  the  political  and  aodal  differences  of  the  two 
countries,  than  to  see  duties  which  are  sustained  in  England 
by  gravity  of  character  and  a  solemn  demeanour,  discharged 
in  France  in  the  tones  of  overbearing  reproof  and  in  volliea 
of  impetuous  eloquence.  M.  Dupin  actually  rides  the 
Chamber,  sometimes  spurring  it  on,  and  sometimes  curlnng  it 
in ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  skill  of  a  horseman  as  adroit 
as  he  is  bold,  he  takes  care  to  humour  its  natural  propensities, 
and  to  yield  a  prudent  compliance  if  it  offers  any  reidstance  to 
his  authority. 

M.  Dupin  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  men  in 
France,  but  he  is  deficioit  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman ;  his 
courage  seldom  rises  to  boldness ;  his  character  is  more  influ- 
enced by  his  antipathies  than  by  his  sympathies ;  his  political 
conduct  is  deficient  in  con«stency  and  propriety ;  and  his 
temper  fits  him  for  opposition  more  than  for  c^ce. 

Timon,  who  has  evidently  no  partiality  for  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  nevertheless  does  justice  to  his  talents  in  the 
following  passage: 

**  M.  Dupin  n'a  pas  une  eloquence  aussi  savante  de  xn^thode,  aussi  haute  de 
penste,  austi  pure  de  forme  que  M.  Berryer  ;  maU  elle  ett  peut-6tre  plus  mib- 
■tantielle,  plus  anim^e,  et  plus  pittoresque.  Vues  k  la  loupe  du  gofit,  les  sailUes 
de  M.  Dupin  paraissent  un  peu  raboteuses ;  mais  k  distance  elles  saisissent  par 
leur  naturel,  et  leur  grossi^ret^  mime.  11  tire  ses  comparaisons  des  choses  com- 
munes, des  habitudes  de  la  vie,  des  usages,  des  moeurs,  des  termes  de  droit,  et 
des  fiipons  de  parler  prorindales ;  et  il  £ut  rire  ses  auditeurs  d*un  rire  firanc  et 
national.  Nul  ne  sait  mieux  que  M.  Dupin  faire  vibrer,  quand  il  le  veut,  la 
fibre  populaire,  parce  qu'il  est  dans  ces  momens  \h  de  tous  les  orateurs  le  plus 
dair  et  le  plus  fort :  alors  toutes  ses  id^es  s*encha!nent,  tous  ses  mots  portent. 
Unites  ses  preuves  se  dedidsent  Tune  de  I'autre :  alors  M.  Dupin  est  comparable 
A  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  rationnel  parmi  les  logiciens,  et  de  plus  v6b6ment 
parroi  les  orateurs. 

*'  Malheureusement  M.  Dupin  est  souTent  in^gal,  et  il  tombe  dans  le  trivial 
et  le  has.  Son  imagination  le  domine :  si  quelque  bon  mot  passe  devant  lui 
pendant  qu'il  gesticule  &  la  tribune,  il  I'attrape  k  la  vol6e  et  la  lance  sur  la 
chambre  A  la  risque  de  blesser  la  premiere  tite  venue. 

"  II  a  plus  de  virility  dans  la  parole  que  dans  les  principes,  plus  de  puissance 
d'argumentation  que  de  jugement,  et  plus  d'ind^pendance  de  tlte  que  de  coeur. 
Ne  votts  ^tonnes  pas  s'U  commence  A  parier  pour,  et  s'il  finit  par  condnre 
contre. — Est-ce  que  vous  ne  saves  pas  qo'U  s'abandonne  au  courant  de  aes 
inspirations  ?  " 

The  last  part  of  this  criticism  is  perhaps  too  severe,  for  it 
is  unjust  to  exaggerate  and  brand  the  fickleness  of  M.  Dupin 
at  a  time  when  every  one  participates,  more  or  less,  in  the 
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mne  floMoalioBB.  The  President  of  the  Cfaambet  id  upright 
io  heart,  warln  in  patriotism,  and  dKdtedly  attached  to  a  legal 
order  of  things  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tto^  to  the  more 
Hberal  side,  when  he  bdieVed  that  order  to  be  threaten^  b^ 
<he  formation  of  the  Dbctritiaire  mitiittty  t^  the  11th  of*  Oc- 
tober. That  dottrageoue  deferaiination  covers  A  multitude  of 
weaknesses;  at  a  timfe  when  the  most  pot^erful  minds  are 
stripped  of  their  conrictions,  and  left  without  support,  we  catf» 
not  be  exceedingly  asfonisfaed  if  the  uncertainties  of  pofiticai 
principle  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  acitio^s  of  a  p(^tician. 
The  ministerial  fraetion  of  the  Centres  now  follows  M. 
Thiers  em  easily  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  M.  P^rier. 
M.  Thiers  is  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Chamber.  The  first  tim^ 
lie  mounted  the  tribune  he  wad  interrupted  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  depnties ;  hi^  reputation  for  cynicd  indiBerence,  th^  i6M 
of  levity  which  he  affected,  and  the  tery  ease  of  a  speaker  io 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  nature  of  his  arguments,  #ere  Ugainit 
hifli. 

••  La  cliambre,'*  says  die  biographer  of  M.  Thiers,  in  the  letter  we  have  also 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  "  traitdit  le  j^ne  adu8-86cr^tair«  d*Hkt  tohiidt 
QQ  homme  qui  vient  (aire  de  la  littar^tiiK  du  de  rhistcnfe  de  rh^tetr  A  hi 
tribune ;  et  plusieurs  fois  le  ministre  des  finances  fiit  obligi  de  promettre  tux 
d^Qt^  de  la  majority  que  M.  Thiers  ne  reraplirait  pas  les  fonctions  de  commissaire 
dd  roi  daas  Ui  disciuBion  des  projets  de  loi  qu'il  dtait  urgent  de  faire  adoptef.^ 

But  the  influence  of  M.  Thiers  over  the  Chamber  has  in- 
creased  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  fortunes ;  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whom  adversity  does  not  improve,  but  rather 
crush :  and  who  grow  in  ability  as  well  as  in  power  under 
the  influence  of  success.  He  raninds  us  of  the  wren  which 
■oared  upon  the  eaglets  wings  to  meet  the  sun.  Under  the 
T6ner  administration,  M.  Thiers  was  already  felt  to  be  a 
necessary  coadjutor ;  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  Jime^ 
he  was  more  a  minister  than  the  ministers^  and  his  advice  was 
foUowed  in  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  In  the  ministerial 
revolution  of  the  1 1th  October,  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
introduce  M.  Guizot  into  the  cabinet,  without  taking  M.  Thiers 
as  a  counterpoise:  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  prime 
ministar  of  France,  and  the  representative  of  the  foreign 
rdations  of  his  country.  His  flatterers  did  not  fail  to  ocMupare  - 
him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  very  excellent  speeeb  he  made  in  the 
recent  debate  on  the  Colony  of  Algiers.    But  the  comparlsoti 
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was  equally  unworthy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  unsuitable  to  M. 
Thiers,  who  is  not  a  statesman,  but  a  journalist  in  power. 
He  foresees  nothing  from  a  distance,  cares  but  little  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  affairs,  or  to  form  strong  and  lasting^ 
combinations.  He  stands  upon  the  breach  where  he  defends 
himself,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  gaining,  upon 
his  adversaries  when  he  is  favoured  by  fortune,  without 
knowing  what  the  issue  of  the  contest  will  be.  .  His  p(^cy  is 
the  creature  of  expediency,  profiting  by  a  happy  turn,  and 
surmounting  an  unfavourable  one,  without  asserting  any 
control  over  events.  He  is  impelled  and  sustained  by  ambi- 
tion against  all  obstacles ;  an  ambition  which  is  not  wholly 
for  himself,  but  also  for  his  country.  Yet  he  is  unable  to 
impart  true  greatness  to  his  purposes  or  his  undertakings, 
because  he  is  wholly  deficient  in  that  moral  sentiment  which 
is  the  source  of  every  noble  passion ;  and  because  his  God, 
if  he  have  a  Grod,  is  self-interest. 

Louis  Philippe  has  the  solid  qualities  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  M.  Thiers  has  its  more  brilliant  parts.  No  one  is  better 
fitted  to  lead  that  portion  of  the  Centres  in  the  Chamber, 
which,  from  habit,  or  from  the  absence  of  fixed  principles, 
follows  all  the  variations  of  the  governing  powers.  M.  Thiers 
spares  them  the  trouble  of  changing  the  minister,  and  the 
system  they  support ;  to  remain  good  ministerialists  they  have 
only  observe  and  to  imitate  the  undulations  of  their  Protean 
leader.  In  the  witty  language  of  M.  Loeve^Weimar's  letter, 
to  which  we  again  revert : 

*<  BL  Thkn  Thistorien  et  M.  Thiers  le  ministre  sont  bien  le  m^ine  homme. 
M.  Thiers  est  I'homine  de  la  Revolution  de  Juillet,  comme  il  a  M  Fhomme  de 
Mirabeau,  rhomme  de  Turg^ot,  de  Necker,  de  Camille  Desmoulina,  de  Robes- 
pierre,  de  Napoleon.  I]  a  suivi  le  flot  de  la  fortune  et  de  la  puissance  de 
Manuel  k  M.  Laffitte,  de  M.  Laffitte  au  Baron  Louis,  du  Baron  Louis  k  Casimir 
P^rier,  et  de  P^rier  k  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Qoand  ce  qu'on  nomme  <  let  opinions 
*  de  la  gauche'  triompheront,  (si  jamais  elles  triomphent)  il  dira  k  leim 
partisans 

'  Je  suis  oiseau,  Toyez  mes  ailes  *  I ' 

n  passait  par  la  porte  de  droite  f ;  tout  le  changement  qui  se  fera  dans  sa  Tie 


*  The  fiible  of  the  bat  and  the  ferrets  in  Lafontaine. 

f  There  are  two  doors  of  entrance  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  tribune. 
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ft  duB  ta  eoBBciencey  contitteni  k  passer  de  nomreta  comme  autrefbb  par  la 
perte  de  gauche." 

As  a  speaker,  M.  Thiers  is  without  an  equal  in  the  Cham- 
ber ;  the  spontaneous  eloquoice  of  M .  Dupin  is  more  forcible 
and  sudden  ;  M.  Guizot  is  more  nervous  and  elevated ; 
M.  Barrot  more  firm  and  full ;  and  M.  Berryer  more  astonish- 
ing by  the  wonderful  flashes  of  passion  and  eloquence  which 
occur  in  his  speeches :  but  M.  Thiers  is  more  adroit,  more 
various,  and  more  abundant  in  language;  he  has  a  clearer 
insight  into  business,  and  a  readier  command  over  the  pas- 
sions of  his  audience.  No  one  is  better  able  to  observe 
and  to  humour  the  weaknesses  of  the  majority,  to  calm  it 
when  it  murmurs,  or  to  shake  off  its  lethargy.  M.  Thiers  is 
the  best,  the  most  flexible,  and  the  most  perfect  of  par- 
liamentary instruments,  but  he  is  no  more  than  an  instrument. 
He  is  not  fond  of  ideas,  and  he  has  no  belief  in  senti- 
ments. It  has  been  said  of  him,  as  the  historian  of  the 
revolution,  that  he  holds  the  causes  of  events  very  cheap,  and 
turns  all  his  attention  to  their  results ;  the  same  disposition 
may  be  remarked  in  him  as  an  historian  and  an  orator.  M. 
Thiers  soon  perceived  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  an  egotistical 
age ;  and  if  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  warm  heiurt,  he 
would  probably  have  done  his  best  to  wither  those  inward 
emotions,  and  to  steel  himself  against  the  trials  of  life.  The 
only  things  which  he  respects  in  the  world  are  existing 
facts  and  existing  interests ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  denial,  and  whatever  commands  the  adoration  of 
the  crowd.  His  notions  of  morality  may  be  expressed  in  a 
word  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  nation  he  governs — 

We  conclude  with  the  portrait  which  Timon  gives  of  this 
singular  man — a  portrait  in  which  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  criticism  is  but  too  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
(xiginal ;  whilst  the  feeling  of  contempt  which  it  excites  is 
mingled  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  r^ret  and  dismay,  when  we 
consider  that  to  the  caprices  and  the  intrigues  of  such  a 
character  the  destinies  and  the  dignity  of  France  are  entrusted 
for  an  indefinite  period : — 

"  Lorsque  dans  une  monarch ie,  an  homrae  sans  caractdre  et  sans  yertu  a 
r*9u  une  education  plus  lettr^e  que  morale,  et  que,  port6  sur  les  bras  de  la 
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fortune,  U  monte  les  degr^  du  pouvoir,  son  divadon  lui  tounie  Ui  tfttia. 
Comme  il  se  trouve  isol^  sur  les  hauteurs  oik  il  est  parvenu,  et  qu*il  ne  sait  o€fc 
s'appuyer,  n'ajrant  ni  consideration  propre  ni  entourage,  n'^tant  plus  et  ne 
voulant  plus  £tre  peuple,  et  ne  pouvant  Itre,  quoiqu*il  veuille  et  qu'il  fiwse* 
noble  et  grand  seigneur,  il  se  met  sous  les  piedt  de  son  Roi ;  il  les  lui  baise,  il 
les  lui  Idche ;  et  il  ne  sait  par  quelles  contorsions  de  servitude,  par  quelles 
caresses  de  supplication,  par  quelles  simulations  de  d^voueroent,  par  quelles 
genuflexions  lui  t^moigner  son  humility  et  le  terre  k  terre  de  son  adoration. 

"  M.  Thiers  parle  continuellement  de  son  honn^tete ;  nous  demanderoos  oa 
que  cela  veut  dire :  de  sa  franchise,  nous  demanderons  ce  que  cela  veut  dire  s 
de  son  m^pris  des  grandeurs,  nous  demanderons  ce  que  cela  veut  dire :  de  too 
amour  pour  la  Revolution  de  Juillet,  nous  demanderons  ce  que  cela  veut 
dire. 

"  M.  Thiers  est  sans  figure,  sans  taiUe,  et  sans  grace :  il  resemble  k  oes  petita 
perruquiers  du  Midi,  qui  vont  de  porte  en  porte  offrir  leur  savonnette.  II  a  dans 
son  babil  quelque  chose  de  la  commdre,  dans  son  allure  quelque  chose  du  gamin. 
8a  voix  nazillarde  dechire  Toreille.  Le  marbre  de  la  tribune  lui  va  A  Tepaole. 
et  le  derobe  presque  k  son  auditoire.  II  iaut  i^outer  que  personne  ne  croit  en 
lui,  pas  m§me  lui.  Disgraces  physiques,  defiance  de  ses  ennemis  et  de  ses  amis, 
il  a  tout  centre  lui ;  et  cependant  lorsque  ce  petit  homme  s*est  empare  de  la 
tribune,  il  s'y  etablit  si  k  I'aise,  il  a  tant  d*esprit,  tant  d'esprit,  qu*A  de&ut  de 
tout  autre  sentiment,  on  se  laisse  aller  au  plaisir  de  I'ecouter,  et  Ton  ne  peut  lui 
refuser  son  admiration." 

The  party  of  the  Doctrinaires  is  the  only  compact  and 
well-organised  fraction  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  only  one 
which  acknowledges  a  lead^,  is  possessed  of  traditicHial  prin- 
ciples, animated  by  an  active  ambition,  and  governed  by  the 
science  of  tactics  necessary  in  a  large  assembly.  It  contains 
men  of  talent  and  resolution,  such  as  M.  Duchatel,  M.  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  M.  de  Remusat,  and  M.  Jauberl ;  and  it 
conducts  its  manoeuvres  with  a  skill  which  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency of  numbers,  and  conceak  its  internal  dissensioos  by  ao 
intrepid  demeanour.  M-  Guizot,  who  is  the  natural  leader  of 
this  party,  does  not  owe  his  political  elevation  to  a  stroke  of 
fortune,  like  M.Thiers,  but  to  his  long  and  laborious  exertion* 
as  a  statesman.  In  1815,  he  filled  the  post  of  Secretary- 
Greneral  iu  the  Department  of  Justice ;  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  M.  Decaze,  he  was  appointed  a  Councillor  of  State. 
At  the  fall  of  that  ministry,  which  involved  the  disgrace  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  he  resumed  his  philosophical  and  historical 
studies,  and  he  published  his  excellent  Essays  on  the  Historj' 
of  France,  which  contained  the  germ  c^  a  sulgect  be  aflter- 
wards  completed,  in  1828,  in  his  lectures  chi  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Before  1830,  M.  Guizot  was  the  most  active 
supporter  of  the  Doctrinaire  party,  which  was  r^resented  in 
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tbe  Lower  Chamber  by  M.  Royer  CoUard,  and  in  the  Upper 
by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  propagated  in  the  press  by  Le  Globe 
and  tbe  Bevue  Fran^aiae^  and  promulgated  in  the  schools  by 
the  ardent  eloquence  of  M.  Courin.  In  all  these  different 
branches,  M.  GuisM)t  took  a  prominent  part;  he  reproduced 
the  ideas  of  his  party  under  the  forms  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets  of  every  kind ;  his  house  became  the  centre  of  liberalism 
for  the  students  of  the  university  and  the  younger  branches 
of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy;  from  which  a  torrent  of  ideas 
took  its  rise  in  the  shape  of  political  treatises,  historical 
systems^  translations,  editions,  books  of  education,  tales, 
memoirs,  articles  for  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  years  M.  Guizot  had  put  no  less  than  two 
hundred  volumes  into  circulation :  his  house  was  arranged  like 
an  encjdopsedia. 

But  after  the  Bevolution  of  July,  M .  Guizot  dismissed 
these  speculations,  and  disbanded  the  troops  of  authors  and 
booksellers,  who  besieged  his  doors.  The  day  for  abstract 
doctrines  was  past,  and  that  of  power  was  come.  M.  Guizot 
was  named  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  first  administration, 
which  collected  men  of  tlie  most  opposite  characters  and 
opinions  in  the  cabinet.  His  first  act  was  to  distribute  the 
prefectures  and  sous-prefectures  of  France  among  his  faithful 
adherents,  just  as  he  had  before  divided  subjects  of  inquiry. 
and  literary  occupation  among  his  scholars.  It  is  his  power  of 
assoeiating  men  about  him  which  has  given  M.  Guizot  such 
great  influence  in  his  time ;  and  he  retained  this  advantage, 
even  after  he  left  the  cabinet ;  it  enabled  him  to  check  the 
adminutration  of  M.  Laffitte,  and  to  sway  that  of  Casimir 
P^rier.  Another  change  restored  him  to  office,  from  which 
he  has  again,  and  perhaps  definitively,  been  driven;  but 
though  the  Chamber  dislikes  him,  he  still  has  much  weight 
with  it;  and  if  he  is  not  the  most  influential  politician,  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age  and 
country. 

As  a  minister  he  possessed,  to  a  degree  which  is  extraor^^ 
dinary  in  France,  the  pow^  of  conducting  his  party  in 
debate;  he  was  always  attentive  and  conciliating  in  the  lobby, 
though  often  stiff  and  imperious  in  the  Chamber;  and  he  was 
exceedingly  adroit  in  calUng  up  long-winded  or  impetuous 
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orators  as  the  occasion  required :  by  a  gesture  he  knew  how  to 
restrain  the  impatient,  and  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  till 
at  the  decisive  moment  his  adherents  rose  with  the  conoeii* 
trated  vigour  of  a  single  man. 

But  M.  Guizot  is  bettar  va:«ed  in  political  ideas  than  in  the 
situation  of  the  country.  Before  the  revolution  of  18S0,  he 
professed  to  r^ard  the  charter  of  1814  as  the  most  perfect 
example  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Europe ;  after  the  revo- 
lution he  opposed  the  lowering  of  the  electoral  qualification  ; 
in  1831  he  supported  the  maintenance  of  the  herediturj 
peerage  against  the  opinion  of  the  nation ;  and  in  like  manner, 
he  opposed,  through  deference  to  the  king,  the  reduction  <^ 
the  five  per  cent,  stock,  to  which  he  was  personally  indinecL 
In  these  several  instances  he  ofiered  a  vain  resistance  to  tbe 
will  of  the  community,  which  has  ultimately  caused  his 
downfall. 

Tbe  political  principles  of  M.  Guizot  are,  in  fact,  an  assem- 
blage of  incoherent  views  and  inapplicable  imitations,  which 
are  joined  together  by  his  powerful  mind  in  a  bastard  system 
of  eclecticism.  He  is  too  apt  to  borrow,  either,  from  the  past 
or  from  other  countries,  theories  and  institutions  which  are 
not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  France.  As  a  thinker,  an 
orator,  and  a  writer,  M.  Guizot  occupies  a  distinguished  rank; 
but  though  he  is  still  young,  his  political  career  appears  to  be 
closed.  He  has  neglected  to  adopt  the  only  part  which  re- 
mained to  him,  namely  to  rally  the  more  moderate  legitimists 
with  the  more  resolute  doctrinaires,  and  thus  to  constitute  a 
vigorous  Tory  opposition.  If  the  legitimists  agreed  to  take  a 
part  in  the  elections,  they  could  return  fifty  or  sixty  deputies 
to  the  Chamber,  who,  if  united  to  the  seventy  doctrinaire 
members,  would  constitute  a  powerful  counter-opposition. 

Hitherto  this  legitimist  party  has  remained  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  its  prejudices  and  feelings,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  government  to  mix  voluntarily  in  public 
affairs.  Its  object  in  keeping  aloof,  has  been  to  place  the 
government  in  an  unnatural  position,  by  separating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  landowners  from  that  of  the  state,  and  thus 
forming  a  little  imperium  in  imperio. 

The  legitimists  in  the  present  Chamber  are  men  of  mediocre 
abilities,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Boryer ;  and  it  is  not  the 
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lent  remarkable  symptom  of  the  decay  of  the  aristocracy  in 
France,  that  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  hold  forth  in  defaace 
of  it  is  one  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  a  member  of  thc^ 
l^al  jmxfession.  The  partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty  can  no 
kmger  reckon,  it  would  seem,  either  upon  foreign  succour  or 
civil  war,  oar  even  upon  the  clergy ;  their  only  organ  is  the 
doquent  voice  of  M.  Berryer.  They  ought  indeed  to  grant 
him  a  dvil  list;  but  they  give  him  a  subsidy,  amounting  to 
about  the  salary  of  a  French  minister,  or  rather  more  than 
80001.  a-year.  M.  Berryer  is  bom  an  orator,  as  M.  Thiers  is 
bom  a  journalist,  M.  Guizot  a  professor,  and  M.  Dupin  an 
advocate ;  and  such  is  the  charm  of  his  eloquadce,  that  it  sup- 
plies, whilst  he  is  speaking,  the  want  of  sound  convictions  and 
a  good  political  education. 

To  borrow  one  more  extract  from  the  sketches  we  have 
already  quoted : 

**  La  nature  a  traits  M.  Berryer  en  fiiTori.  8a  taille  n'est  pas  6lev6e,  mait 
aa  brile  et  expressive  figure  peint  et  reflate  toutes  lee  passions  de  son  &me.  li 
domine  Tassembl^e  de  sa  t£te  haute ;  il  a  le  geste  moins  tranchant,  plus  noble 
que  M.  Guizot,  mais  ce  qu'il  a  d'incomparable,  et  pardessus  tous  les  autres 
orateurs  de  la  chambre,  c'est  le  son  de  la  voix,  la  premiere  des  beautte  pour  les 
aeteiirs  et  poor  les  orateurs. 

**  M.  Berryer  ne  doit  pas  seulement  sa  prteminence  au  hasard  heureux  de  ses 
qualit^s  extdrieures ;  il  est  maitre  aussi  dans  Tart  oratoire.  La  plupart  des 
autres  parleurs  s'abandonuent  k  la  verve  de  leurs  inspirations,  et  ils  rencon- 
treat  dans  le  desordre  de  leur  excursions  de  beaux  mouvements,  mais  il  man- 
qoeot  de  m^thode.  On  ne  salt  pas  totgours  bien,  et  ils  ne  savent  pas 
eux-memesy  d'oCi  ils  partent,  et  oik  ils  veulent  arriver.  lis  se  reposent  en 
route,  et  font  halte  pour  reconnaitre  leur  chemin.  Ce  qui  rend  M.  Berryer 
sup^rieur  c'est  que  d^  le  seuil  de  son  discours  il  voit  comme  d*un  point  klevk  le 
bat  o6  il  tend.  II  n'attaque  pas  brusquement  son  adversaire,  il  commence  par 
tracer  aotour  de  hu  plusieurs  lines  de  circonvallation  ;  il  le  d^busque  de  poste 
en  poste ;  il  le  trompe  par  des  marches  savantes ;  il  se  rapproche  peu  k  peu,  il 
Tenveloppe,  il  le  presse ;  il  I'^toufiTe  dans  les  plis  redoubtables  de  son  argumenta- 
tion. Cette  m^thode  est  ceUe  des  larges  esprits,  et  elle  fatiguerait  bientdt  un 
aoditoire  aossi  inattentif  qu*une  Chambre  Fran^aise,  si  M.  Berryer  ne  soutenait 
pas  sa  preoccupation  leg^re  par  le  charme  de  sa  voix,  Tamination  de  son  geste,  et 
la  noblesse  6l^nte  de  sa  diction." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  not  defident  in  the  number  or  the  splendour  of  its  talents. 
The  men  we  have  described  form  a  constellaticm  of  parliament 
taiy  abilities,  but  they  are  not  animated  as  a  body  by  political 
principles,  and  the  Chamber  vacillates  without  any  certain 
direction.     Moreover,  the  distance  between  the  leaders  and 
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the  adbordioateft  is  too  great ;  the  great  mais  of  the  deputies 
wre  sunk  in  worse  than  Boeotian  duUoess ;  ibey  are  men  who 
-have  been  transported  at  once  fixm  the  village  where  dieir  lot 
seemed  to  be  cast,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ooncerns  of 
state,  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  men,  and  to  foresee  the 
coune  of  events.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  dazzled 
or  stupefied  by  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  in  their 
tcnrpid  ignorance  they  necessarily  &U  under  the  iitfnence  o£ 
the  govanment. 

Meanwhile  the  bar  and  the  press  divide  the  honours  of  the 
Chamber ;  and  it  is  worthy  oi  remark,  that  whereas  the  b«v 
was  formerly  the  only  school  for  pc^tidans,  the  press  now 
furnishes  the  most  formidable  competitors,  and  the  influence 
of  the  lawyers  declines  daily.  The  great  orators  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Berryer,  M.  Dupin,  and  M.  Barrot,  are  lawyers,  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  whereas,  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot,  who  have  exercised  a  preponderating  influence 
tor  several  years,  were  educated  for  p^dcal  life  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  press.  The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  substitution  of  solid  information 
respecting  the  interests  of  the  country,  for  the  sonorous  and 
declamatory  tone  which  now  prevails. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  in  France,  that  the  present 
Chamber,  which  yielded  a  majority  to  the  late  mini&try,  and 
has  now  transferred  that  majority  to  the  presoitadministvationy 
is  no  longer  in  reaUty  any  support  at  all ;  and  an  assembly 
which  has  ceased  to  give  support,  becomes  an  impediment  and 
a  grievance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  an  immediate 
dissolution  would  only  prolong  the  existing  uncertainty  and 
anarchy  of  opinions.  Endless  are  the  divisions  which  occur 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  different 
interests  of  the  community ;  and  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
are  equally  embarrassed  to  discover  a  trace  of  any  guiding 
hand  or  fixed  principle.  M.  Thiers  will  therefore  probably 
defer  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  till  another  session  has 
passed  ;  in  the  interval  the  passions  of  £Eu;tion  will  be  cooled  ; 
public  ojmiion  will  be  matured ;  the  throne  will  be  still  mora 
flrmly  established ;  and  the  politics  of  France  may  be  exiii- 
cated  from  those  conflicting  currents  which  check  er  turn 
aside  the  firmest  principles  of  government. 
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PerhiqpB,  however,  it  is  abready  poeaible  to  perceive  the 
direction  which  the  moYement  of  ideas  wQl  follow :  the  featura^ 
which  is  moal  clearly  to  he  discerned  in  France  is  a  universal 
and  inesistihle  tendency  to  conservatimi.  The  same  general 
shape  is  nnconscioasiy  worn  by  various  opinions,  whether' 
they  revert  to  past  traditions,  or  strike  out  into  new  paths 
of  improvement  The  freedom  of  a  country  was  £ar  a  long 
time  a  question  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  guarantees  to 
protect -individuals  from  the  possible  abuses  of  the  prerogative. 
The  form  of  all  the  constitutions  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  is  uniformly  based  on  the  rights  of 
men  and  ofeiiizens:  a  form  which  is  in  fact  purdy  negative, 
a  powerful  instrumoit  indeed  for  attack  or  for  defence,  but  which 
is  DO  longer  of  any  use  when  the  time  is  come  fiur  cultivating 
in  peace  the  development  of  the  productive  forces  of  society. 
The  liberal  institutions  of  a  country  now  consist  in  increased 
forilities  of  association,  of  organization,  of  production,  and 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  cares  of 
government  now  succeed  to  the  anxieties  of  the  struggle. 
Such  is  the  problem  which  our  age  is  henceforward  called 
upon  to  solve ;  and  recourse  would  be  had  to  despotism  itself^ 
if  the  tendencies  of  liberty,  whose  power  to  demolish  has  been 
felt  by  every  people  in  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Luther,  did 
not  also  possess  a  power  to  constitute  and  to  maintakn  without 
wUdi  the  ties  ol  society  would  be  dissolved. 


Aaticle  VIII. 

Beperi  of  the  Commuoionere  appoinied  bp  JSia  Mqjesty  to 
inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Reports  firow^  His  Jiafestyi's  CommissionerSf  appointed 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  EstabUshod  Churchy  with 
reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues. 
Ordered  to  be  Printed  19th  March,  1886 :  10th  March, 
1886:  80th  May,  1886 :  80th  June,  1886. 

Five  reports  now  lie  before  us  containing  a  clear  and  full 
exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  the  EstabKshed  Church,  as 
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regards  revenues,  offices,  patronage,  remdenoe,  and  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  respectire  dioceses  and  parishes.  Xhe 
evidence  thej  afford  is  of  great  importance,  as  suppljrin^ 
the  information  necessary  to  guide  the  I^slature  in  applying 
such  reforms  and  improvements  as  the  interests  of  rel^rion  re- 
quire, and  the  unanimous  vcnce  of  the  people  deiiiands.  It  is 
idso  imp(n*tant  in  another  point,  as  indicating  in  what  direction 
and  to  what  extent  a  reforming  ministry  is  disposed  to  sanction 
innovation  and  conduct  reform. 

Taking  these  reports,  especnally  the  three  last,  issued  and 
returned  under  the  authority  and  personal  superintendence  <^ 
the  present  ministers*,  as  the  indices  of  their  intentions,  we  baTe 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  they  will  grievously  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  community,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  propose  to  carry  reform.     By 
the  community,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  mean  that  nume- 
rous class  who  consider  a  religious  establishment  superfluous  or 
pemidous,  and  who,  sedng  it  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar views,  labour  for  its  demolition ;  but  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  favourable  to  the  institution,  and  anxious  to  maintain 
it,  but  see  no  other  means  of  securing  that  object,  than  by  com- 
municating to  it  all  the  purity  and  efficimcy  of  which  a  human 
institution  is  capable. 

We  are  also  bound,  in  nneerity,  to  add,  that  if  the  miinsters 
and  their  adherents  saw  no  other  abuses  in  the  establishment 
than  those  which  they  have  marked  in  these  reports  for  correc- 
tion, they  have  conducted  themselves  very  deceitfully  to  the 
people  and  very  treacherously  to  the  church,  in  cheering  and 
encouraging  those  bitter  and  unmeasured  invectives  by  which 
its  corruptions  have  been  denounced,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  parliament. 

These  proceedings,  adopted  by  some  and  applauded  by  others 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  popularity  and  suflVages,  are  the  mom 
reprehensible,  because  churchmen  have  no  opportunity,  either  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  hustings,  or  in  popular  meetings. 


*  Among  the  Commissionen  who  drew  up  and  subscribed  to  the  three  latt 
reports,  are  the  names  of  Sir  C.  C.  Pepy*  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Melboamei  Lord  John  RusseD,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 
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of  repelling  the  attacks  by  vbicb  they  are  on  every  side  assailed* 
Nothing  could  jusufy  these  efforts,  made  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  the  establishment  to  excite  public  indignation 
against  it,  but  the  existence  of  abuses  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
statements,  and  which  they  exposed  with  the  sole  and  ancere 
intention  of  preparing  and  disponng  the  people  for  their  radical 
extirpation. 

That  the  people  are  so  prepared  and  disposed,  will  not 
admit  of  a  question.  But  are  the  present  ministers  also 
prepared  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  people^ 
maintain  their  own  consistency,  and  in  doing  so,  render  the  best 
services  to  religion  and  the  church,  by  carrying  into  effect  a 
full,  efficient,  and  impctrtial  reform  ?  We  confess  we  cannot 
Asoover  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  intention  in  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  repcn-ts  of  the  Church  Com- 
missioners,  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine:  and  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
rrform  of  the  church,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Reports  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

The  chief  subjects  of  public  complaint  against  the  Church, 
are: 

Firtif — ^The  non^residence  of  incumbents. 

Second^ — ^The  insufficiency  of  Church  accommodation,  and 
pastoral  superintendence  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and 
populous  towns. 

Thirds — The  disproportionate  remuneration  of  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  body. 

Faurihj — The  enormous  disparity  of  dioceses  and  parishes, 
and  the  consequently  imperfect  discharge  of  the  episcopal  and 
ministerial  functions. 

Fifths — The  abuse  of  patronage,  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment given  to  professional  diligence  and  inobtrusive  piety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  remedy,  and  what  amount  of 
reform,  the  EocleriasUcal  Commissioners  apply  to  these  several 
abuses  and  defects. 

The  non-residence  of  incumbents  is  occaaoned  principally^ 
by  three  causes ;  inadequacy  of  income  to  support  a  readent 
clergyman,  dilapidation  of  glebe  houses,  and  the  holding  a 
plurality  of  benefices  by  one  incumbent. 

The  amount  of  non-residence,  occasioned  by  the  first  of 
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these  causes,  may  be  deduced  from  the  foUowmg  statements, 
furnished  by  the  Reports.    . 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  is 
10,718,  of  which  the  average  net  income  amounte  to  S85/. 
Of  these  4882  are  below  800/.  a-year. 

Now  in  an  opulent  country  like  this,  the  legislature,  we  pre- 
sume, will  never  confine  the  income  of  an  incumbent,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  liberal  education,  and  something  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  gentleman,  to  an  amount  less  than  5dOO/. 
a-year.  Consequently  he  must  be  left  at  liberty  either  to  pro- 
vide  himself  with  another  benefice,  or  a  curacy,  to  eke  out  his 
slender  resources  at  least  to  that  extent.  Then,  we  ask  what 
expedients  have  the  Commissioners  stiggested  for  curing  this 
defect,  and  cutting  ofi*  this  source  of  pluralism  and  non-resi- 
dence  ?  We  can  find  none;  except  it  be  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  the  sum  of  130,000/.  at  some  very  remote  period  to 
be  saved  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  cathedral  establish, 
vents.  But  to  raise  all  the  livings  now  below  two  hundred 
a-year  to  that  amount,  would  require  not  less  than  three  times 
that  sum ;  even  if  it  were  entirely  and  immediately  to  be 
made  available  for  such  purposes.  But  unfortunately  we 
have  to  wait,  first,  until  the  present  incumbents  die,  or 
Tacate,  which  we  do  not  complain  of;  and  next,  which  we 
do  complain  of,  until  their  immediate  successors  also  are 
removed.  For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Commissioners 
advise  that  only  one  half  of  the  canonries  they  recommend  to 
be  abolished,  should  be  so  dealt  with  on  the  first  vacancy. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  after  this  the  Commissioners  should 
lament  the  inadequacy  of  any  means  they  could  devise  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

We  think,  however,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity, 
and  the  application  of  a  little  arithmetic  to  the  tables  they  have 
published,  a  scheme  might  be  devised  adequate  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  By  them  it  appears  that  the  total  net  income  of 
the  parochial  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to 
8,055,451/.  Out  of  this  sum  it  would  require  976,400/.  to  pay 
4888  incumbents  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  It  appears  by 
the  annexed  tabular  abstracts*,  that  the  whole  amount  (Kf 

*  See  ill*  Abstracts,  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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rereooe  absorbed  by  41S5  benefices^  varybg  between  two 
bundred  and  five  hundred  a-year,  is  ly889>900/.  This  sum 
added  to  the  967,400^.,  required  to  make  4882  benefices  two 
hundred  a-year,  makes  2,816,300/^  leaving  a  balance,  from  the 
total  net  income,  of  689,151/^  with  which  to  keep  up  the 
endowments  of  the  remaiaiog  1461  benefices,  at  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  a-year.    The  statement  then  will  stand  thus: 

number  of  Betuficet,  Annual  Income  (f  each.         Income  cf  whole, 

4882    at 200/.    £.976,400 

41S5    between200/.  &MKM.  ....  1,339,900 

1461    at    SQOl 630,600 

178  benefices  not  returned  .         . .  Average  285/.    5,063 


10^650  Grand  Total,  £2,951,963 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  several  incomes,  as  calculated  in  the 
above  schedule,  be  subtracted  from  the  total  net  revenue  of  the 
parochial  endowments,  there  will  remain  a  balance  of  93,488/. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  will 
sufSce  for  advancing  all  livings,  now  standing  below  two 
hundred  a-year  to  that  sum ;  for  mantaining  all  benefices 
now  ranging  between  two  hundred  and  five  hundred  at  their 
actual  value ;  and  for  keeping  up  to  the  full  income  of  five 
hundred  ar-year,  those  that  now  exceed  that  value,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  93,488/.  to  be  distributed  among  livings  of  large 
extent  or  population,  in  which  the  aid  of  an  assistant  curate  is 
necessary. 

What,  therefore,  we  should  venture  to  suggest  is,  that 
all  livings  now  above  500/.  a-year,  as  they  become  vacant, 
be  reduced  to  that  value,  and  the  excess  transferred  to  livings 
under  two  hundred  a-year,  in  the  order  of  their  necessities ;  and 
that  no  second  living  should  be  held  by  the  incumbent  of 
livings  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  a-year,  except  that  second 
living  were  of  inferior  value ;  and  that  in  no  case  should  two 
livings  be  held  in  plurality,  if  their  conjoint  annual  value 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  the  efiect  in  a  very  few  years  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pluraliues  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  obviate  the  objection  now  taken  to  the  enormous  inequality 
of  clerical  remuneration. 
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It  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  innovation  we  are 
suggesting  is  too  sweeping,  and  the  interference  both  ^th 
public  and  private  patronage  too  extenave  to  be  either  prac- 
ticable or  safe.  This  argument  might  have  its  place  and 
weight  in  the  mouth  of  a  Tory,  but  from  a  Whig  government, 
such  as  the  present,  it  is  misplaced  affectation  and  prudery. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  present  administration  is  built 
and  held  together — the  key-stone  of  its  arch — is  the  appro- 
priation  of  a  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  to  general  purposes.    This  principle  is  looked  upon  by 
them  with  so  much  favour,  that  they  antedate  the  existence  of 
the  surplus  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.     At  the  same  time 
they  propose  to  cut  down,  very  cavalierly,  the  livings  of  clergy- 
men, present  as  well  as  future,  nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
transfer  these  prunings  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.     Of   the 
expediency,  or  justice,  or  necessity  of  these  measures,  we  are 
hazarding  no  opinion.     But  we  take  them  as  precedents,  suffi- 
cient at  least,  and  far  more  than  sufficient,  to  establish  our 
argument  as  respects  a  reform  administration.     For  if  they 
feel  themselves  justified  in  recommending  measures  which    are 
characterised  by  the  friends  of  the  Church   as  confiscation, 
spoliation,  and  even  sacrilege,  what  new  scruple  is  this  that  has 
come  over  them,  that  they  should  not  carry  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  usefulness,  the  principle  of  a.  better  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  among  its  own  ministers,  a 
principle  which  all  paities  admit  to  be  legitimate,  wise,  and 
beneficial,  within  certain  limits — a  principle,  too,  which  a  vast 
majority   of    the    parochial    clergy    earnestly    desire    to    see 
enforced  ? 

We  are  not  recommending  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  nor  the  deprivation  of  existing  incumbents.  What  we 
suggest  is,  that  as  livings  of  upwards  of  500/.  a  year  fall 
vacant,  the  excess  above  that  income  should  forthwith  be 
transferred  to  livings  of  less  than  200/.  a  year.  This,  as  far 
as  public  patronage  is  concerned,  would  work  injustice  to  no 
individuals ;  and,  as  to  private  patronage,  by  making  compen- 
sation  to  the  party,  whose  preferment  is  deteriorated,  and  by 
exacting  corresponding  consideration  from  the  patron  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer,  any  serious  amount  of  injustice  here 
also  would  be  obviated. 
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Another  fertile  source  of  non-residenoe  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  the  absence,  or  unfitness,  of  glebe  houses.  It 
appears  by  the  Report,  that  of  10,558  parishes,  from  which 
returns  are  made,  2878  are  destitute  of  residence  houses,  and 
in  17S8  they  are  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation—- 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  one-half  of  the  parishes  in  this  kingdom 
have  no  house  in  which  a  clergyman  can  reside.  This  is 
surely  a  very  deplorable,  not  to  say  disgraceful,  state  of 
affurs.  It  would  have  been  a  very  useful  and  appropriate 
subject  of  investigation  for  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  appropriate  remedy. 
The  burthen  of  maintaining  a  residence-house  lies  upon  the 
incumbent,  and. the  duty  of  seeing  that  burthen  unshrinkingly 
borne  is  imposed  upon  the  archdeacons.  There  must  have 
been  a  sad  relaxation  of  discipline  in  times  past,  (for  we  must 
not  charge  this  accumulation  of  neglect  upon  the  present  age) 
to  have  permitted  nearly  one-half  of  the  parsonage  houses  in 
the  empire  to  go  into  an  uninhabitable  state  of  dilapidation. 
The  Reports  contain  sundry  intimations  of  the  necessity  of 
augmenting  the  income  of  archdeacons,  but  no  suggestions 
tor  defining  or  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  or  enforcing 
their  more  energetic  discharge. 

The  incumbents  it  seems  have  contrived  to  evade  the  charge 
of  repairing  their  glebe  houses,  through  the  supineness  of  the 
archdeacons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report,  and  of  the  bishops, 
whose  office  it  is  to  order  the  re-edification  of  these  structures, 
and  sequestrate  the  profits  of  the  livings  until  the  order  is  obeyed. 
We  readily  admit,  that  the  incumbents  of  that  numerous  class 
of  livings  below  the  value  of  150/.  ar-year,  having  no  other 
resources,  had  not  the  means  of  rebuilding  a  ruinous  house. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  nor  indeed  is  it  the  fact,  that  the 
dilapidated  houses  are  found  only  on  small  livings. 

But  not  to  revert  further  to  the  past,  why,  we  ask,  do  not  the 
Commissioners  now  suggest  some  measure  for  remedying,  or  at 
least  mitigating,  such  a  crjring  evil  ? 

We  should  recommend,  until  a  better  plan  is  hit  upon,  that, 
in  the  case  of  all  livings  exceeding  200/.  a-year,  on  which  are  no 
glebe  houses  fit  for  residence,  one-tenth  part  of  the  income 
should  be  sequestrated  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  or  repairing 
them.    This,  in  many  instances,  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
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the  intareflt,  And  a  per  centage  of  the  principal,  of  luch  m  sum 
borrowed  of  the  Queen  Anne^s  bounty  fund^  as  would  at  oooe 
rest<»'e  a  decayed  and  deserted  manse.  In  other  instances,  a 
few  years^  accumulation  of  this  sequestrated  portion  would  effect 
the  desired  purpose. 

We  are  not  suggesting  a  measure  that  lays  any  new  burtben 
upon  the  clergy,  although,  in  consequence  of  past  negligence 
and  evasion,  a  disproportionate  share  may  dercdve  upon  the 
present  generation.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  a  regui&- 
tion  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  clerical  community,  since 
they  well  know  that  it  is  the  houses  of  the  non-resident  or  the 
indolent  which  Ml  to  ruin,  and  that  they  elude  other  burthens 
besides  that  of  maintaining  a  decent  parsonage. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  topic  of  archdeacons,  we  would  b^ 
leave  to  recommend,  that,  previously  to  any  addition  beings 
made  to  their  stipends,  their  powers,  duties,  and  districts^ 
should  be  defined,  and  their  responsibility  to  some  tribunaly 
other  than  the  Inshop  who  appoints  them,  establidied.  In 
which  event,  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  that  they  might 
become,  what  the  report  by  a  species  of  prolepsis  describes  tbem 
to  be  already,  ^*  most  important  officers  of  the  Church  ^  then 
too  they  would  earn,  and  no  one  would  grudge  them^  so 
adequate  augmentation  of  salary. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pluralities  and  dilapidations,  #e 
think  it  but  fair,  both  to  the  Commis^oners  and  our  readers, 
to  extract  the  suggestion  of  the  Commisnoners  in  their  own 
words ;  some  of  which  we  wish  to  have  placed  upon  reeordy 
that  their  authors  may  be  bound  by  them  both  in  their 
legislative  and  administrative  capacity. 

After  bating  that  out  of  10,478  returned  benefices,  SBS8 

are  destitute  of  glebe  houses,  they  proceed : 

"  On  many  of  tbese  benefices  tbefe  is  no  glebe  boose,  nor  th  th^  /mmitk  M 
means  */  ertcting  any.  It  is  diiBcalt^  in  nany  cases,  to  provide  for  tlw  ^- 
ibrmance  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  very  poor  livings,  except  by  entrosting  them 
to  the  clergyman  of  some  neighbouring  parish.  With  the  evils,  however,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is  this  advantage, 
that  iiJkrnUkes  •mphynmUfor  youmg  men,  upm  tkekjh^eiderktg kt$9 the  mMetry, 
in  the  character  qfeiipendimry  curaiett  a  regular  eofjdf  tf  mhrnn  i$  imtlUpenmdk  h 
the  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  Establithed  ChnrcK  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
long  admitted  that  pluralities^  \fnot  wholly  ahoUahed,  should  be  restricted  within  as 
narrcw  limits  as  the  actual  state  qfthe  Church  will  permit;  and  it  Is  not  tuireaMtf- 
able  te  aspect,  thac  such  a  rettrietiott  Maf  Wad  us  the  smgltiitAtgJttm  tff  msS|r  tff 
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tiM  poorer  beneficef^  partly  from  private  reaourcet,  and  partly  from  the  ftmda 
vriiich  the  operatioo  of  meaaures  propoaed  by  ua  may  render  available  to  that 


This  18  well  spoken.  The  principles  advanced  are  quite 
unexceptionable;  but  let  us  see  how  they  are  reduced  to 
fHBctice. 

"  In  determining  the  principlea,"  sayt  the  Report,  **  upon  which  the  holding  of 
beneficea  in  plaraliqr  ahould  in  future  be  regulated,  we  have  had  respect  partly 
to  diafance,  and  partly  to  value. 

*  With  respect  to  diatance,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  an  incumbent  be  permitted 
tD  hold  two  benefices,  distant  from  each  other  not  wtore  than  Un  miletf  he  will  be 
able^  without  inconvenience,  to  exerciae  an  occasional  superintendence  and 
control  over  the  benefice  upon  which  he  does  not  reside,  the  regular  duties  of 
which  win  be  performed  by  his  curate." — Second  Beport,  p,  15. 

This  latitude  of  ten  miles  distance  between  the  two  parishes, 
especially  if  the  extremities  of  the  parishes  are  intended^  does 
not  quite  quadrate  with  the  canon,  <^  that  pluralities,  if  not 
'*  wholly  abolished,  should  be  restricted  within  as  narrow 
'*  limits  as  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  will  permit^  But 
let  that  pass  for  the  present. 

"With  respect  to  value,"  they  proceed  to  say,  ''we  recommend,  that  no 
benefice,  of  greater  annual  value  than  Jive  hundred  ponndSf  should  be  held  in 
plurality  with  any  other  benefice,  except  in  cases  where  the  small  value,  or 
iargo  popmiation,  of  some  neighbouring  benefice  may  render  it  advisable,  that  it 
ahould  be  held  by  the  incumbent  of  a  better  living.  In  such  cases,  we  recommend 
^at  upon  a  statement,  made  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
tranamitted,  with  die  sanction  of  his  approval,  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  sliall  be 
lawfiil  for  your  Mijesty  in  council  to  allow  snch  plurality." 

This,  we  think,  is  a  very  Hibernian  fashion  of  abolishing 
|duraliues,  since  it  would  admit  into  the  class  of  benefices  which 
may  be  held  in  conjunction  many  which  are  by  the  present  law 
excluded,  except  by  royal  dispensation. 

The  Commissioners  then,  by  their  report,  sanction  an 
arrangement,  by  which  an  incumbent  may  hold  any  two  livings, 
each  less  than  500/.  a-year,  if  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
of  each  other.  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  of  the  10,478 
livings  returned  to  the  Commissbners,  above  9000  are  below 
600L  a-year.  If,  then,  it  be  expedient  to  allow  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  to  be  held  in  plurality,  it  cannot  be  very  inex- 
pedient to  suffer  the  remaining  small  portion  to  continue 
liable  to  the  same  tenure. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  limit  as  to  distance  furnishes 
a  more  effident  restriction  upon  the  frequency  of  pluralities. 

VOL.  III.    N«  V.  F 
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Every  one  knows,  however,  that  if  a  patron  has  the  com- 
mand of  two  benefices,  one  in  Cornwall,  the  other  in  Nor- 
thumberland, there  are  ways  and  means  of  bringing  tbem 
(or  their  substitutes)  within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  or  even 
into  immediate  contact.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  King^s  Commissioners  for  repressing  the  frequency 
of  pluraUties  is  utterly  futile  and  delurive.  We,  therefore^ 
in  opposition  to  such  high  authority,  venture  to  recommend 
that,  instead  of  a  pluralist  being  permitted  to  hold  two  livings, 
each  not  exceeding  600/.  a-year,  both  together  shall  not 
exceed  that  amount.  With  such  a  limit  as  to  value,  we 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  so  predse  as  to  distance^ 
We  do  not  think  proximity  any  reason  for  holding  two  livings 
in  conjunction,  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  independent 
c^it;  nether  do  we  thmk  distance,  except  it  be  immoderate,  a 
reason  {or  not  holding  two  livings,  if  there  be  otherwise  a 
sufficient  reason  for  it 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of 
church  accommodation  and  pastoral  superintendence  in  the 
large  towns  and  other  populous  districts.  We  learn  from  the 
second  report  (pp.  6  and  7)  : 

**  That  there  are  in  London  and  its  suburbs  four  parishes,  or  districts,  eadi 
having  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000 
persons,  with  church  accommodation  for  S200  (not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole),  and  only  eleven  clergymen. 

"  There  are  twenty-one  ethers,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  739,000^ 
while  the  church-room  is  for  66,000  (not  one-ten  A  of  the  whole),  and  only  forty- 
five  clergymen. 

"  There  are  nine  others,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  232,000,  and  church- 
room  for  27,S27,  and  only  nineteen  clergymen. 

**  Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  SOOO,  there  would  be  required  in 
these  parishes  379  churches,  whereas,  there  are  in  fact  only  69,  or  if  proprietaiy 
chapels  be  added,  about  100,  leaving  a  defioienoy  of  27S,  while  there  are  eafy 
139  clergymen,  in  a  population  exceeding  a  million." 

This  is  the  account  given  of  London  alone.  But  in  some 
pronnctal  districts,  where  manufactures  have  extended  them- 
selyes  in  lat^  years,  the  deficiency  is  not  much  less  appalling. 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Chester  there  are  thirty-e%ht  parishes,  tyr  districts,  in 
Lancashire,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  contaimng  an  aggregate 
of  316,000  souls,  with  church-room  for  97,700,  or  about  one-eighth,  the  pro- 
portions varying  in  the  difierent  parishes  Arom  one-sixth  to  one-twenty-thiid. 

"  In  tiie  diocese  of  York,  there  are  twenty  parishes  or  districts,  each  with  a 
pepulatioQ  exceeding  10,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  of  402,009,  ivMle  the 
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dairch  accomodatioii  is  for  48^000 ;  the  proportioiis  varying  from  ODe-tenth  to 
ooe-tbirtieth."— JifONKr  R^xirt,  p.  Q. 

These  statements,  not  to  extract  others  of  similar  import, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  observations  by  which  thejr 
are  followed : 

"  The  evils  which  flow  from  this  deficiency  in  the  raeans  of  rdigtous  iostrup* 
tioa  and  pastoral  superintendence  greatly  outweigh  all  other  inconveniences, 
molting  from  any  other  defects  or  anomalies  in  our  ecclesiastical  institutions ; 
and  it  onfortunately  happens,  that  while  these  evils  are  the  most  urgent  of  all, 
snd  most*  require  the  application  of  an  effectual  remedy,  they  are  precisely  those 
for  iHikh  a  remedy  can  least  easily  be  found. 

"The  resources  which  the  Established  Church  possesses,  and  which  can 
properly  be  made  available  to  that  purpose,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be 
knabaaded,  or  distributed,  are  evidently  quite  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  thf 
case ;  and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is,  gradually  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  th^ 
eiii" 

We  have  now  to  conoder  the  means  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  ^^  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  evil.'" 

After  touching  upon  what  has  been  done  by  extraneous  and 
voluntary  co-operation,  which  they  confess  "  to  be  very  far 
"  short  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,^  they  advance,  but  very 
cautioudy  and  delicately  and  doubtingly,  upon  the  tender 
ground  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  churches.  ^^If,*"  soy  th^y, 
^  the  endpwment  of  those  bodies  should  appear  to  be  larger 
<«  than  is  requi^te  for  the  purposes  of  their  institution.^  T^!^ 
admit,  however,  at  last,  th^  the  surplus  of  their  endown^epti^ 
lifter  provision  is  ma4e  for  maintaining  them  ip  a  state  of 
efiSdenqr  and  respectability  with  a  reduee4  eaiablishmept  of 
a  dean  and  four  canons,  <<  oughjt  to  be  made  available  fpr  the 
<<  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  cgntainii^g  a  large  popula- 
^  uaOf  and  to  the  great  obj^t  of  adding  to  the  number  qf 
"  the  parochial  chrgy.^—S0€on4  Separt,  p.  8. 

In  tbe  appjiicajtio^  jof  th^s  surplus,  we  should  dissenjt  from 
4be  .Commisocmers  ao  far  only  that  we  would  apply  it  solely 
and  entirely  to  *^  the  great  object  of  adding  to  the  i^umber  of 
^  the  parochial  clergy .^  Not  that  we  do  not  thinjc  the  aug- 
mestation  of  the  poor  livings  a  very  important  and  desirable 
object,  but  that  we  think  the  extension  of  pastoral  sup»- 
in^ndeqce  to  the  thoufjands,  not  to  say  millions,  now  virtually 
destitute  of  it,  m|i  object  of  parainount  and  f^r  more  urgjetit 
ngtesdtf.  Jn  this  opinion  we  fue  supported  by  the  Coounift* 
tjiemselves^  who  c)eclfu:%  th^t  ^*  the  evils  wU^h^  ^Pff 
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^^  from  the  deficiency  of  pastoral  superintendence,  greatly 
^^  outweigh  all  other  inconveniences,  and  are  the  moat  urgent 
^  of  all,  and  most  require  the  application  of  an  effectual 
**  remedy.*"— iSfcond  Report^  p.  7. 

Why  then  not  direct  all  the  resources  in  their  power  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  *^  most  urgent  and  intense  evil  ?*" 

We  have  already  presumed  to  recommend  a  mode  of 
augmenting  the  poorer  livings,  by  transferring  to  them  the 
redundancies  of  the  richer.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  whole  of  the 
surplus  of  the  cathedral  revenues  to  that  most  important 
purpose  of  furnishing  parochial  sufierintendence  to  populcais 
districts  at  present  destitute  of  it* 

If  we  di^  fix)m  the  Commisaoners  in  the  application  of  the 
surplus,  we  differ  still  more  in  the  means  we  would  employ, 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  would  go  in  creating  it.  It  appears, 
from  the  Revenue  Report,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  is  S74,754l.  Here  then 
are  funds  sufficient  to  endow  one  thousand  fresh  livings  with  an 
income  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  leaving  still  74,754/.  for 
the  support  of  cathedrals. 

We  do  not  suggest  such  a  distribution  of  the  funds  of 
l!he  cathedrals,  from  any  hostile  feeling  to  that  portion  of 
our  ecclesiasdcal  establishment.  We  should  be  glad  to  «ee 
them  and  their  dignitaries  muntuned  in  all  thdr  ancient 
magnificence,  if  we  could  suppose,  that  either  from  public  or 
private  sources,  means  could  be  drawn  for  supplying  the 
spiritual  wants  of  large  masses  of  population  now  utterly 
adbandoned  by  the  Church.  But,  while  institutions  remun  to 
absorb  the  existing  funds  of  the  Church,  which  are  deemed  by 
some  useless  and  superfluous,  by  others  injurious,  we  do  not 
see  the  remotest  probability  of  deriving  any  effident  aid  from 
other  sources,  eleemosynary  or  parliamentary.  The  question, 
therefore,  presents  itself  in  this  shape:  whether  we  shidl  main- 
tain our  cathedral  establishment,  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
the  Reports,  or  shall  we  supply  the  means  of  religious  instmc- 
tion  to  two  millions  of  individuals  now  destitute  of  it  ?  We 
believe  very  few  disinterested  and  religiously  minded  pecsons 
would  hesitate  which  alternative  they  would  adoflt.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  cathedral  establishments,  in  the  present 
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vuUe  of  society,  render  any  great  amount  of  weamce  to  the 
urterats  of  reU^poiL  We  know  they  exdte,  m  some  quarters, 
comidenkie  odium  and  ill-will  against  the  Church.  The 
CooouflBioners  tell  us,  indeed, 

"  That  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  interests  of  religion,  from  the  existence 
of  this  species  of  preferment,  when  coirfgrred  on  clergymen  dUiimguUhedfer  pnfit^ 
wimmi  mteriif  as  well  as  the  benefits  aeeniing  to  the  cities  in  whidi  the  cathedrals 
an  shoBtady  from  the  residence  of  such  a  description  of  clergy,  are  too  obokme 
fo  require  iUustratum," 

We  do  not  question  but  that  the  interests  of  religion  are,  to 
a  certain  degree^  advanced,  and  benefits  do  accrue  to  dties,  by 
flfipointing  men  to  such  preferments  ^*  distinguished  for  pro- 
^  fessional  merit.^  But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  as  this  species 
of  preferment  is  attended  with  the  least  professional  labour, 
and  the  most  profesaonal  emolument,  it  is  generally  sought 
after  and  bestowed  with  the  least  regard  to  profesaional  merit. 
We  willii^ly  concede,  however,  that  recently  more  regard  has 
been  paid  to  literary  merit,  at  least ;  that  many  deserving  clergy* 
men  are  found  among  the  cathedral  dignitaries;  and  that  even 
professional  claims  could  not,  and  would  not,  in  future,  be  habi- 
tually overlooked.  But  we  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  no 
improvement,  however  extensive  and  judicious — no  selection  of 
incumbents,  however  dinnterested— could  place  cathedrals  in  a 
position  to  render  service  to  religion  in  any  j»x)porUon  equal  to 
ihat  which  would,  be  rendered  by  employing  a  thousand  parish 
priests  among  the  undisriplined  and  profligate  masses  of  our 
manufiurturing  towns  and  villages. 

Chapters  have  survived  their  original  use,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  succeeded  to  any  other  f  uncticms  which  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  promotion  of  religion.  The  dean  and  canons  were 
oripnally  the  most  influential  presbyters  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  election  of  the  Bishop, 
io  whom  they  afterwards  lent  th^  aid  and  counsel  in  con- 
sistory. This,  their  primary,  their  conristorial  occupation  is 
gone,  and  they  now  but  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Corinthian 
capital  to  the  sacred  edifice,  too  gorgeous,  and  too  sumptuous, 
WB  we  contend,  for  the  plainness  and  poverty  of  the  other  and 
flMNV  essential  members  of  the  building.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  see  cathedrals  dilapidated,  And  their  services  abi^shed, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinkii^  that  if  an  adequate  income  were 
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|he  fabric,  then  the  canons,  Wj/n  and  minor,  would  be  oMaeh 
btfer  employed  in  minutarial  labours  among  the  poor  thaa 
in  officiating  at  cathedral  ceremonies^  sometimes  to  a  8elecl» 
but  thin  congregation,  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently, 
to  bare  baches,  and  empty  stalls. 

With  regard  to  the  fresh  allooatioa  of  ejnsoopsl  sees,  we  wil. 
Hngiy  acknowledge  that  a  great  improrement  will  be  made  bj 
its  approximation  to  equality,  both  as  regards  extent  of  charge 
and  amount  of  income.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  coneeifve,  however, 
wfty  a  much  hearer  approximation  should  not  bave  been  mmdm^ 
i0id  why  the  priacipte  both  of  geography,popnkitwn,  and  mmbcw 
of  benefices,  ^onld  in  some  instances  be  so  unacooontably  orer- 
locked.  As  to  rerenne,  the  incomes  of  the  Inshops  are  made  to 
Vary  from  VXSOU  to  15,0001.  a-year,  tfaos  s^  leaving  maleriafe 
Ibr  kec^ng  alire  the  sjrstem  cf  translations,  wiiidi  hasprwed 
stich  a  fertile  source  of  scandal  and  secularity  to  die  epacapJi 
order.  We  frankly  livbw  that  we  think  40001.  a-year  too  liitfe 
fer  a  bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  long  journeys,  both  in 
bis  diocese  and  to  attend  his  parliamentary  duties.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  we  think  15,0001.  a-year  too  much  even  for  an 
arcbbishop-'>-'even  the  Archbishdp  <tf  Canterbury  harasdf. 

We  take  exception  to  this  mnount  of  income,  both  as  fumish*- 
ing  a  mark  for  enyy  to  pmnt  its  f^afbat,  and  also  as  absoiiMO|; 
«oo  large  a  prnportioo  of  the  common  funds  of  tbe  diunsk. 
Believing,  iis  we  sincerely  Mid  conscientioasly  do,  that  tbe  eode- 
aastical  property  is  apphed  to  purposes  quite  as  beneficial  mm 
propeny  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  we  should  not  be  sorry  to 
find  that  the  c^rch  possess^  endowments  sufficient  to  reward 
all  its  active  and  oonsciendous  nunisters  in  tbe  proportion  of 
15,000/.  a-year  to  the  metropolitan.  But  it  is  undeniable,  that 
if  so  high  an  income  be  assigned  to  one  imfividual,  many  of 
hs  inferior  functionaries  must  be  left  miserably,  and  in  tbe 
comparison,  soandabusly  pow,  while  many  districts,  as  at  pro- 
bent,  will  be  left  destitute  of  all  religious  instnictioii  and  snpee* 
intendence. 

We  are  kwnre,  and  have  no  desire  to  dissemble,  that  tbese 
dii^q)ortionate  and  enormous  incomes  in  die  bands  of  bishops 
have  been  used  of  late  years  so  judiciously  and  liberally  in 
some  cases  to  the  extension  of  paioobial  mioistratioas,  aa  veiy 
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■Hidi  t0  Buligate  dieioooiiTraience  and  odiu«  attached  to  their 
mngailnHft.  Bat  this  is  no  argument  against  our  purpo«^ 
whfteh  is  to  apply  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  episcopal 
codowmeite,  which  are  nov  indeed  frequently  but  yet  casually 
bestowed  for  these  good  ends,  pmnanently  and  systematically 
to  the  extension  of  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  establisiL 
nent*  It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  if  15,000/.  be  more 
by  50002.  a-year  than  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
metropolitan,  the  means  are  needlessly  absorbed,  in  <Hie  single 
office,  of  stationing  twenty-five  religious  ministers  amcmg  the 
crowds,  who  are  now  in  efiect  destitute  of  ministerial  inq)eo- 
tioD  and  counsd.  Besides,  the  episcopal  revenues  will  not  be 
suffident  to  endow  the  new  bishc^rics  and  maintain  the  old 
ones,  at  the  rate  of  income  recommended  by  the  Commis- 


But  our  readers  must  be  weary  of  hearing,  as  we  are  of 
writing,  about  nothing  but  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  church. 
Let  us  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  its  appropriate  functions. 
The  scene  of  the  episcopal  labours  is  geographically  defined, 
and  the  amount  of  remuneration  fixed  ;  but  we  see  no  duties 
prescribed.  Much  legislative  attention  has  been  very  prc^rly 
pven  of  late  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  and 
oeciqpations  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  none,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  to  that  of  the  governing  body.  How  does  this  happen  P 
We  are  accustomed,  however,  to  hear  from  every  quarter  com- 
plaints,  deep  if  not  loud,  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
bishops  in  the  discharge  of  their  diocesan  functions.  We  have 
the  means  of  knowing  that  the  parochial  clergy  experience  the 
greatest  inoonveniooce,  and  the  interests  of  the  church  the 
greatest  detriment,  from  the  rarity  and  uncertainty  of  ordina- 
tiom,  visitations,  confirmations,  and  other  episcopal  ordinances. 
There  are  many  pc^Milous  towns  in  which  no  confirmation  has 
been  held  fot  many  years.  The  visitations  of  the  clergy  are 
usually  triainial ;  but  even  this  long  interval  is  often  extended, 
and  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  scarcely  know  the  face  of 
dieir  spiritual  ruler. 

The  curtom,  too,  of  the  provincial  bishops  holding  their 
erdiaations  in  London,  at  unqertain  times,  and  often  at  distant 
iptffiryal%  is  a  very  serious  inconv^ience  and  expense  to  the 
sandidates.    Young  myen,  preparatory  to  a  searching  exami- 
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nation,  and  a  most  serious  and  iolenin  engagement^ 
called  upon  to  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  iov<dve 
themselves  in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  roetropc£9--^a  veiy 
inappropriate  debfit,  certunly,  for  the  clerical  aspirant  Hor  is 
the  point  of  expense  a  trifling  consideration  to  a  curate,  who,  in 
«ome  instances,  spends  a  quarter's  stipend  in  travellmg  to  IxMi* 
don,  and  discharging  the  fees  and  other  expenses  of  his  <M?clio»- 
tion.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Commissioners  will  issue  m 
supplementary  report,  urging  the  legislature  to  establish  bjr 
law  fixed  times  and  places  for  granting  institutions,  boldii^ 
ordinations,  confirmations,  and  visitations  in  every  diocese,  as 
also  an  authorised  table  of  fees  to  be  pcud  by  the  dergy  to  the 
several  officers  of  the  bishops. 

We  observe  that  the  Commissioners  advise  that  a  very  large 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  patronage  of  prelates,  and 
especially  that — 

"  Some  advowgons  should  be  transferred  to  the  bishops  of  the  new  sers,  it 
being,  in  their  opinion,  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  the 
bishops  of  those  sees  shall  possess  a  certain  portion  of  patronage,  in  order  thac 
they  may  be  enabied  to  reward  dtserving  elergytnen  witkm  their  dioceeesJ* 

It  is  unquestionably  expedient  for  the  interests  of   the 
Church  and  the  religious  community,  in  the  most  extensive 
and  most  momentous  meaning  of  the  phrase,  that  patronage 
should  be  exercised  **  to  reward  deserving  clergymen."    But 
we  seriously  put  it  to  the  ecclenastical  commissioners,  lay  and 
clerical,  as  they  must  answer  for  it  to  thar  conscience  and  their 
country,  to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  whether 
they  sincerely  believe  that  the  increased  patronage,  thus  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  new  and  old,  if  so  placed,  with* 
out  any  check  or  controul,  will  be  conscientiously  and  exdo- 
sively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  "  rewarding  deserving  der- 
*<  gjnnen."  Before  they  placed  their  hands  and  seals  to  a  sentence 
implying  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  such  an  employment  of 
it,  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  manner  of  its  disposal  in  times  past.    They  ought  to  have 
ascertained  in  what  proportion  episcopal  patrons  had  bestowed 
preferment  upon  "  deserving  clergymen  within  their  dioceses," 
and  in  what  proportion  upon  strangers  to  the  diocese,  their 
own  sons  and  sons-in-law,  nephews,  relations,  dependents,  and 
flatterers.     Such  an  investigation  would   have  led  them,  if 
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iitey  have  any  honest  intentions,  to  take  some  precantions  ismd 
fagnoA  some  securities  for  the  judicious  distribution  both  of 
the  actual,  and  additional  patronage  of  the  bishops. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  all  the  other  causes  com- 
tiiiied,  including  those  so  pathetically  lamented  by  the  commis- 
moera  themselves,  as  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and 
danger  to  the  Church,  have  contributed  less  to  that  effect 
than  the  baneful  operation  of  an  inofficious  and  unprincipled 
&lribiition  (^  preferment.  We  think  that  the  inequality  of 
endowments^  the  insufficiency  of  pastoral  superintendence,  non- 
residence,  and  pluralities,  have  each  had  a  subordinate  share ; 
bat  in  small  proportion  compared  with  the  paralysing  effect 
produced  by  the  disregard  of  **  deserving  clergymen,"  on 
account  of  the  discouragement  it  has  occasioned  to  professional 
diligence,  the  disgust  it  has  created  amongst  the  Imty,  and  the 
handle  it  has  given  to  dissenters  to  represent  the  establishment 
as  deeply  impregnated  with  a  secular  and  mercenary  spirit. 

We  know  it  is  assumed  that  a  new  and  purer  sera  has 
arrived — **  En  nova  progenies  !**  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  practical  illustrations.  Instances  of  abuse  of  public  patro* 
nage  have  come  before  us,  under  the  new  regime,  and  quite 
recently  too,  as  revolting  as  any  we  ever  knew  of  in  the  most 
palmy  days  of  toryism — instances,  which  cannot  be  unknown  to 
some  of  the  commissioners  themselves — ^instances,  in  which  the 
daims  of  desert  have  been  held  as  nothing  against  the  claims  of 
consanguinity,  and  political  connection  in  untried  youth  has 
been  preferred  to  the  just  pretensions  of  all  **  the  deserving 
**  clergymen''  of  the  diocese.  This  conduct  is  deeply  reprehen- 
able  whoever  is  guilty  of  it,  but  it  has  a  deeper  stain  of  turpi*^ 
tude  in  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  pretend  to  superior  purity, 
and  are  forward  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  *^  we  are  not  as  other 
**  men  are.'* 

When  the  Commissioners  suggest  any  useful  improvement, 
we  are  very  ready  gratefully  to  acknbwledge  the  boon.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  recommendation  they  give,  *^  that  no  person  be 
^  hereafter  capable  of  receiving  the  appointment  of  dean, 
^  archdeacon,  or  canon,  until  he  shall  have  been  six  years 
•*  complete  in  priesfs  orders.'^  The  principle,  at  least,  is  good ; 
it  is  one  step,  though  a  short  one,  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  legislators  wiU  follow  out  the  idea,  and  provide 
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that  this  species  of  preferment,  if  preserved,  shall  be  < 

on  those  who  have  passed  a  probationary  period  of  active  du^^ 

not  merely  during  siw^  but  three  times  aUt  peari. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  extract  a  passage 
the  second  report,  in  which  the  Commissioners  mention,  a 
advantage  at  least  al  pluralities,  **  thatitfurnidies  eroployiaeiiC 
<<  for  young  men,  upon  their  first  entering  into  the  ministry,**  fce» 
In  this  opinion  we  entirely  acquiesce,  if  they  mean,  ms  W9 
believe  they  do,  that  this  probationiMry  empbyment  is  des^ned 
to  give  young  men  the  practice  and  proficiency  requiste  fov 
directing  a  parish  as  incumbents. 

Upon  this  principle  we  found  another  suggestion,  which  we 
should  have  rejoiced  to  find  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commisnoners,  especially  as  they  are  all  patrons,  as  a  tmt  «fc 
once  of  their  judgment  and  rincerity ;  viz.  that  no  public  pre- 
ferment should  be  bestowed  upon  any  clergyman,  who  does  aoi 
furnish  a  certificate  of  his  having  faithfully  discharged,  during 
at  least  three  years,  the  duties  of  a  stipendiary  curate.  This 
would  seem  to  be  as  little  caution  as  could  be  exercised  ia 
consigning  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  a  parish  to  m 
young  man.  It  would,  moreover,  prove  some  check  to  the  pre^ 
vailing  system  of  nepotism,  of  which  the  most  revolting  feature 
is,  that,  untried,  unpractised,  and  therefore  undeserving  yoQti^ 
are  summarily  preferred,  in  derogation  of  the  claims  of  the  old 
and  fmthful  servants  of  the  church. 

We  are  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  this  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  security  for  the  just  distribution  of  the  vast 
patronage  which,  if  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  cathedrals 
are  carried  into  effect,  the  bishops  will  be  permitted  to  wield. 

We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  other  expe- 
dient should  be  devised  to  secure  that  most  essential  point* 
This  might  be  done,  either  by  requiring  that  the  name  and 
rendence  of  every  presentee  should  be  announced  to  his 
intended  parishioners,  a  certain  number  of  days  previous  to 
institution,  and  the  objection  of  two-thirds  of  the  lay  house- 
holders, in  communion  with  the  church,  be  admitted  as  a  bar 
to  the  appointment;  or,  a  tribunal  might  be  formed  of 
incumbents,  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  deanery  ia 
every  diocese,  whose  sanction  should  be  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  aU  institutions  to  public  patronage,  within  their 
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pibi^aee.  It  <iPoiild  not  be  dewrtible  to  give  this  tcibraat  itny 
fliiMt  bflueice  io  such  iqppcnnlanents,  but  merdy  the  power  at 
ioterpom^  a  negative  to  unworthy  iasdtuttons^  whedi^  they 
origfaiated  in  the  flelfisbness  or  the  ignoniDce  of  patrons.  Ccaa^ 
aidering,  both  tlw  great  portm  of  the  year  whioh  bishops  pass 
at  a  itislaaee  &0Di  Aeir  dioceBes»  and  the  lilUla  intercourse  they 
have  with  the  great  body  of  their  clergy  while  they  are 
midtng  at  tfaw  episcofial  palaces,  such  a  precaution  cannot  be 
deeiDed  sup^uous^— 'it  would  be  acceptable  to  conscientious 
prdatas  and  necessary  to  all. 

Such  a  tribunal  might  also  answer  other  good  purposes ;  it 
might  B&nre^  in  the  represaon  of  irr^ulioities,  to  temper  the 
despode  character,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ve  vigour  to  the 
effdiaary  and  legitlknate  power  of  the  diocesans. 

It  is  genanally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  the  powor  of  the 
ordinary  to  pronouttoe  a  sentence  of  suspension,  deprivation,  <Hr 
even  degradation,  without  the  aid  of  any  fixed  assessor  or  jury, 
is  an  undue  and  exorbitant  prerogative.  That  the  diaracter^ 
the  comfort,  the  property,  and  the  very  existence  oi  a  clergy- 
BMm  alK>«ild  depexid  upon  the  uncontrolled  sentence  of  a  ungle 
pertoo,  although  that  person  is  a  bishq),  does  appear  to  be 
incoaapalible  with  the  freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  the 
nianly  indq^endence  of  the  clergy,  sokd  even  with  the  strict  and 
impartial  exercise  of  disdpliae.  We  do  not  believe  that  in 
practice  k  leads  so  much  to  excessive  and  capricious  severity 
as  to  pemk»ous  l^ty.  The  diocesan  is  naturally  averse  from 
inflictiDg  a  aevere  and  summary  punishment,  however  merited^ 
upon  an  individual,  on  hisown  respon^biUty,  and  therefore  either 
comiLves  at  irregularities,  or  has  recourse  to  a  tedious  and 
circuitous  process,  under  which  the  fedble  indeed  are  crushed^ 
hot  from  which  the  strong  and  dexterous  frequently  escape. 
The  oonaciousness,  however,  of  possessing  such  inordinate 
powers,  sometime  enoourages  a  bishop  to  animadvert,  with 
jwaoftionftblr  and  unwarrantable  severity^  upon  the  delin- 
fuencieB  of  his  clergy,  credited,  perhaps,  upon  very  slight 
evid^ica,  and  estimated  by  a  very  defective  standard.  But 
that  we  wish  to  avcid  all  personalities,  we  could  adduce 
instances  of  this  informal  exercise  of  authority,  scarcely  less 
oppresave,  to  the  apprehenaon  of  the  suffererei,  than  the 
heaviest  lagal  penalties. 
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We  are  glad  therelbre,  to  observe,  ia  the  bill  indodooed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  *^  for  the  more  effiectnaUy  enforring 
^  discipline  in  the  church,'*'  which  is  just  now  come  into 
our  hands,  that  it  is  provided  that  <*  no  charge  or  suit  shaU  be 
**  heard  by  any  bishop  against  sfnritual  po'sons,  except  in  the 
*^  presence,  and  with  the  asostanoe  of  a  legal  assessor,  and  a 
**  jury  of  nine  clergymen,  holding  benefices  within  the  provinoe 
^  or  diocese.^  Although  the  power  of  this  jury  might  un. 
questionably  be  misused  in  certain  cases  to  promote  those  parQr 
triumphs  in  which  our  clergy  have  occasionally  taken  too  actiTe 
a  share,  yet,  under  the  c6ntrol  of  the  bishop,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  liberal  and  salutary  measure,  at  once  afibrdiiig 
security  and  satisfaction  to  the  diligent  and  conscientious  cler- 
gyman, and  putting  the  indolent  and  unprincipled  upoD  his 
guard;  as  a  pledge  to  the  former,  that  he  will  not  suffer  unjustly, 
and  to  the  latter,  that  he  will  not  offend  with  impunity,  for  want 
of  an  equitable  and  efficient  tribunal.  This  measure,  we  need 
hardly  say,  does  not  originate  from  any  suggestion  in  the 
Reports — "  non  ejusdem  farinae.^ 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  extending  further  the 
analysis  of  these  Reports.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  of 
them,  but  especially  of  the  fourth  and  last,  that  they  contain 
many  useful  suggestions,  and  recommend  many  important  and 
beneficial  improvements.  But  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
they  are  concocted  in  a  very  exclusive  and  illiberal  spirit. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  commission,  as  in  parliament,  the  digu 
nified  clergy  are  represented ;  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inferior 
order  are  not.  The  Commissioners  have  not,  certainly,  been 
unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  community ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  yery  much  more  mindful  of  tbeni- 
selves,  and  of  the  class  to  whom  they  belong.  The  problem 
they  have  undertaken' to  solve,  appears  to  have  been  this: — 
Of  what  rejfbrm  and  improvement  is  the  Church  capabk^  cot^ 
ststenOy  with  an  equal  impr&oement  of  our  power  and  patroHm, 
age  t  By  the  exercise  of  uncommon  pains  and  ingenuity,  they 
have  contrived  to  carry  forward  these  two  objects,  pari  passu, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinary  men  would  liave  thought 
possible. 

But  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  however  authorita- 
tive, are  not  acts  of  Parliament.    We  appeal,  therefiore,  from 
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Lord  Melboiiriie  in  the  conclave  to  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
calnnet ;  or  rather,  in  the  senate :  We  appeal,  moreover,  to 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  members  <^  the  House  of  Com* 
■1008 — but  most  of  all  do  we  implore  the  wncere  CaiiMtrvoAvu 
not  to  suffer  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass  over,  for  pladng 
the  Church  upon  a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  equal  justice  and 
equal  efficiencj  toe  all  its  members — <*  without  partiality,  and 
^  without  hypoqrisy.^ 

The  whole  subject  is  now  thrown  open*  The  Church  can 
no  longer  prescribe  against  secular  intru^on,  ox  for  immunity 
fiom  Parliamentary  regulation*  She  has  encountered  the  peril 
of  innavaiion — let  her  gain  the  security  of  renaoatum.  Lei 
this,  too,  be  done  at  once.  We  recognise  the  evil  of  a  per- 
petual intermeddling  with  religious  institutions,  and  the  con. 
tinued  discussion  of  sacred  subjects  in  popular  assemblies. 
But  to  leave  the  Church  in  that  imperfect  state  of  improve- 
ment, which  the  Reports  advise^  is  to  open  a  door  to  endless 
dhaeussion.  It  would  neither  satisfy  the  wishes  of  ancare 
friends,  nor  silence  the  accusations  of  implacable  enemies,  nor, 
what  is  wcHTst  of  all,  efPectually  accomplish  those  high  purposes 
tot  wludi  churches  are  established. 

We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  many  enthuaastic  reformers,  that 
the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  Church  should  remain  uncor- 
rected, and  find  their  natural  termination  in  its  ruin.  We  do 
not  suspect  the  Commisnoners  of  any  such  design.  They  only 
through  inadvertence  promote  it. 

With  such  views,  however,  we  have  no  participation,  no 
s^pathy.  We  believe  that  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  insti- 
tutions are  so  firmly  and  indissolubly  bound  together,  that  no 
fbioe  less  than  a  violence  destructive  of  both  can  separate 
them.  On  this  a^ccount  alone,  therefore,  should  we  be  anxious 
to  improve  that  we  might  preserve,  and  to  spare  no  abuse  that 
could  other  endanger  the  permanency,  or  paralyse  the  enerpes, 
of  the  Church. 

Besides^  when  we  look  to  the  character  of  the  English 
peofde,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  established  ministry,  we  cannot  help  viewing  it 
with  oonmderable  satisfaction  and  complacency,  when  compared 
with  the  social  condition  of  other  nations;  and  it  would  be 
injustice  to  the  clergy  not  to  suppose  Ihat  they  exercise  a 
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oon^dendile  influence  in  the  formatioa  of  that  character.      In 
casting  our  eyes  over  Christendooi,  whether  we  turn  our  eje^ 
to  France,  where  velig^ous  prindf^  haye  been  almost  obli* 
tecBted,  and  where  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  reli^icm 
has  almost  ceased  to  operate  among  her  urban  population—^ 
or  to  Spun,  where  the  ignorance  and  superstition,  long  nmraed 
by  its  powerful  hierarchy  and  hosts  o{  subcHtliaate  mioistera^ 
are  passing  into  infidelity  and  insurrection,  preparatory  to  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  and  convulsive  struggles— *or    to 
Irdand,    where   the   influence   of    the  priesthood    over    the 
peasantry  seems  to  be  available  for  every  purpose  of  turbu* 
knee,  and  none  of  sobriety,  humanity,  egt  social  tranquillity—— 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  the 
bosom  €^   English  society,  not  faultless  indeed,  but  bums 
fiivourably  contrasted  with  the  spedmens  we  have  PThibit^, 
In  producing  these  advantageous  results,  ve  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  sound  mcnrality  fortified  by  sober  religious  principles, 
iaeukated  in  our  churches,  has  an  important  share.    From  a 
participation  in  this  benefidal  operation,  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  exclude  the  enlightened  and  tolerant  dissenters.    We  acknow. 
ledge,  with  gratitude,  what  we  owe  to  their  ministrations  io  the 
great  towns. 

But  the  educated  and  sober*4mnded  among  the  separatkls 
themselves,  will  join  us  in  deploring  those  wild  fanatical  ravinga 
and  gesticulations,  practised  in  the  lower  class  of  conveotidbfl, 
which  disgrace  the  name  of  duistianity,  and  resend>le  the 
aensual  arpes  of  pagans  more  than  the  pure,  spiritual,  deoent, 
womhip  of  christians.  Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  upboU 
the  Churdi  in  its  integrity,  and  restore  it  to  its  effidenc^,  as  a 
barrier  against  infidelity  on  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  oo  the 
other :  for  which,  we  consider  Ait  voluntary  principle  .to  be 
ef  itself  insuffident. 

We  would,  at  this  point,  venture  to  throw  in  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  ministers,  both  of  the  established  and  dissendng 
congregations.  During  the  lat^  period  of  viirfent  political 
egitation,  speculators  in  politics  have  taken  great  iMid  nqt 
unsnoeessful  pains  to  exasperate  them  mutually  against  each 
'otfier,  by  appealing  to  the  iSsars  of  one  party  and  the  interests 
of  the  other,  and  by  exdting  the  passions  and  [wejudicas 
of  bodi,  to  enoounige  churchmen  to  q>po^  the  dvil  pavtfqfss 
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m£  disKDterg,  and  dtssenters  to  awail  the  endowments  of  the 
Church.  Now  we  assure  them,  that  nothing  is  more  unseemly-* 
Dothmg  more  oflfenrnve,  than  to  see  the  ministers  of  difierent 
deoominations  committed  in  bitter  strife  with  each  other  coo- 
eeming  secukr  interests,  while  the  soomer  exultingly  and 
aneeiingly  points  to  them  and  asks : 

"  TaAtsene  aoimis  coelettibus  ine?" 

The  effect  is  to  bring  discredit  upon  both  parties,  and  more 
espedally  upon  that,  whichever  it  be,  that  exhibits  the  most 
prejudice  and  voilence.  We  are  happy  to  observe  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  peace  and  christian  charity.  We  think  it  might  con- 
tribute to  it,  if  the  c<Mitending  parties  would  sometimes  reflect 
in  how  many  essential  articles  both  have  a  common  faith,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem,  a  common  interest  It  would  also  be 
worth  while  to  con^der  how  little  respect  for  either  is  enter- 
tained by  the  trading  politicians,  who  are  keeping  alive  their 
mutual  jealousy  and  acrimony  to  serve  their  own  ambitious 
purposes.  **  Ye  are  brethren,**  says  a  pur^  spirit,  "  why  do 
"  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?" 

We  know  that  a  portion  of  the  dissenters  justify  their  un- 
compromising opposition  to  a  reli^ous  establishment  upon 
conscientious  grounds.  But  the  precedent  of  an  established 
and  endowed  priesthood  under  the  Jewish  theocracy  appears  to 
us  subvernve  of  that  podtion.  We  do  not  quote  the  precedent 
as  conclusive  of  the  necessity,  or  even  the  expediency,  of  such 
a  system ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  since  in  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  civil  constitution  was  given  by  the  Deity 
himself  an  endowed  and  established  ministry  formed  an  inte^ 
gral  and  essential  branch  of  it,  all  who  admit  the  Bible  as  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  must  admit  the  religious  lawfiih^ 
meis  oi  sudi  an  institution. 

But  certainclasses,  who  acknowledge  ^  validity  c^this  genend 
argument,  yet  except  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  doctrines  and  worship  which  they  deem 
vnscripturaL  This  may  be  a  very  fair  exception,  as  far  as  it 
applies  to  voluntary  contributions.  But  as  to  involuntary  and 
compulsory  payments,  which  are  all  that  the  law  enforces, 
thay  stand  upon  a  very  different  ground.  If  the  supreme 
legislature  of  a  country  has  assigned  to  a  body  of  men  a 
certain  portion  (a  tenth  for  instance)  of  any  estate,  that  por- 
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tkm  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  bona  fide  property  of 
that  body,  and  not  of  the  individual  who  possesses  the 
remaining  portion.  To  withhold  it,  therefore,  is  an  act  of 
apparent  duty,  but  of  real  dishonesty.  It  is  so  well  known, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  property  is  the  creature  of 
the  law,  that  it  is  wonderful,  at  this  day,  that  any  one  should 
be  found  to  question  it.  In  this  and  all  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, every  species  of  property,  corporate  and  sole,  eccle^astical 
and  lay,  is  held  on  the  tenure  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  declared 
by  its  legislature,  and  enforced  by  its  executive  functionaries. 
Prudent  governments,  except  in  the  process  of  revoluUon,  are 
cautious  and  reserved  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  evils  that  result  from  frequent  and  unrestrained 
transfer  of  property  by  summary  legislative  enactments.  They 
do,  however,  exercise  it  daily  in  the  case  of  rail-roads,  im- 
provement of  towns,  harbours,  and  other  public  works.  In 
these  enterprises  Quakers  and  ot;her  scrupulous  religionists 
often  have  a  share ;  nor  do  they,  we  presume,  stay  proceedings 
whi^  the  law  has  once  sanctioned,  till  they  have  ascertained 
that  each  proprietor  whose  property  is  alienated,  is  satisfied 
with  his  compensation,  and  with  the  utility,  moral  and  social, 
of  the  undertaking.  The  legislature  has  transferred  the  pro- 
perty upon  certain  conditions  from  one  set  of  proprietors  to 
another,  who  now  consider  it  lawfully  theirs,  and  use  it  as  such 
without  any  scruple.  Our  conclusion,  therefore  is,  that  sums 
of  money  made  payable- by  law,  are  the  real  property  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  payable,  and  who  must  be  account- 
able  for  their  due  application,  and  not  of  the  holders,  whose 
duty  and  responsibility  are  discharged  by  paying  them  over  to 
the  lawful  owners. 

But  we  have  yet  to  meet  the  objections  of  a  more  numerous 
and  liberal  class  of  assailants,  who  maintain  that  the  institution 
of  religious  establishments  is  not  within  the  scope  of  dvil 
assodations.  To  this  opinion,  the  authority  of  I.«ocke  has 
greatly  contributed,  who  has  said, — 

"  That  the  commonwealth  seems  to  be  a  society  of  men,  constituted  only  for 
the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their  own  civil  interests.  Civil 
interesto,  I  call  life,  liberty,  health,  and  indolency  of  body,  and  the  possession  of 
outward  tilings,  such  as  money,  lands,  houses,  furniture,  and  the  like." — Ltnm% 

After  all  the  arguments  which  Locke  and  his  disciples  have 
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H9ed,  we  do  not  see  why  a  body  of  men  may  not  coalesce  in 
curil  sodety,  upon  any  terms  they  are  agreed  upon,  or  introduce 
any  institution  which  they,  or  their  repr^sentaUves,  may 
consider  conducive  to  their  general  welfare,  present  or  future. 
Upon  this  principle,  at  least,  all  states  have  acted,  from  the 
earliest  date  of  civil  history  up  to  this  moment ;  in  confirmation 
of  this,  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  Pontifical  College  of  ancient 
Borne,  and  the  theatrical  institutions  of  Athens,  to  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  were  devoted.  Neithar.isit 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  institutions  founded  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense  by  the  more  modern  republics 
cf  Italy,  since  in  all  the  European  states  we  find  establishments, 
at  this  moment,  erected  and  sustained  by  the  state,  for  the 
diffuaon  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  science,  the  refine- 
ment of  manners,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  arts. 
In  pcnnt  of  practice  and  precedent,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
nations  have  prescribed  to  themselves  no  other  limits  in  the 
financial  support  they  have  given  to  institutions,  of  whatever 
nature,  but  that  which  the  general  welfare  prescribed. 

It  is  however  replied  that  the  dissenters,  who  contribute  their 
quota  to  our  religious  establishment,  derive  no  benefit  from  it, 
either  as  reli^onists  or  citizens.  Admitting  this,  which  we 
do  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  yet  it  does  not  exempt  them 
fixxn  the  duty  of  acquiescing  in  atty  public  institution,  esta- 
blished by  the  supreme  legislature.  Those  who  advance  this 
plea  and  inveigh  most  loudly  against  the  hardship  of  such 
compulsory  contribution,  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  large  sums 
of  pubUc  money  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  museums, 
and  national  galleries,  and  for  the  purchase  of  natural  curiosities, 
paintings,  books,  and  other  works  of  art — ^for  many  purposes  in 
which  a  great  proportion  of  the  taxed  community  take  no 
interest,  and  have  no  profitable  participation — nay,  to  the  very 
prindple  and  working  of  which  they  are  conscientiously 
ofqmed. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument 
further.  If  the  establishment  can  be  saved  from  its  injudicious 
and  hollow  friends,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  it  will  perish 
by  the  efforts  of  its  consdentious  opponents.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  destined  long  to  stand  in 
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improved  eflSdency  and  purity,  and  therefore  m  augmented 
dignity  and  stability.  But  if  it  does  fall,  we  are  sure  it  will  fall 
by  the  error  of  its  own  members,  who  pertinaciously  cling  to 
those  defects  and  disorders,  whidi  impair  its  usefulness,  and 
ttidanger  its  safety. 
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Aeticle  IX. 

Istoria  Rosriyskago  GoaudavBtway  socxynenia  Karamsdna  : 

St.  Petersburg. 
Hiatory  of  the  Russian  Empire^  by  Kaeamzin. 

The  hfetory  of  Russia  previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the- 
Great,  who  first  introduced  that  formidable  power  into  the 
community  of  European   states,   is   scarcely  known  to  the 
generality  of  our  readers.    Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,   the  very  existence   of   that    country  waa   almost 
unheard  of  in  England;  and  when  the  adventurous  mariner^ 
Richard    Chancdlor,    in    endeavouring*  to  open    a    north* 
eastern    passage    through    the    Polar   r^ons,    arrived    on 
the  coast  of  Russia  in  1568,  his  discovery   was  in  some 
respects  scarcely  less  novel  than  that  of  Columbus.     Since 
that  time  a  constant  intercourse  of  commerce  and  diplomacy 
has  been  carried  on  between  England  and  Russia;  but  the 
interest  felt  amongst  us  for  our  northern  neighbours  was,  for 
a  long  period,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  merchants  who 
traded  with  Russia.     It  is  true  that  embassies  were  sent  from 
Moscow  to  England  and  from  England  to  Moscow,  and  sev^til 
books  were  published  on  that  country  at  an  early  period :  but 
although  the  means  of  information  were  increased,  it  continued 
to  be  considered  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    No  one 
dreamed  of  its  political  importance,  and  the  profound  scheme 
for  remodelling  the  political  state  of  Europe,  which  was  con- 
certed by  the  genius  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Queen  EGzabeth, 
does  not  even  mention  Russia  amongst  the  European  powers. 
This  total  exclusion  from  the  rest  of  Europe  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  long  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  domination 
of  Tartars,  which  rendered  the  nation  essentially  Oriental.    In 
the  two  centuries,  during  which  Russia  paid  tribute  to  the 
Golden-Horde,  or  the  Tartars  of  Eipchak,  she  had  no  trans- 
actions with   Europe,  except  certain  wars  and   n^odations 
with  the  half  savage  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the  rarer  inter- 
course of  arms  or  treaty  with  the  Sivedes  and  the  Knights 
Sword-bearers,  who  possessed  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  followed  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  they  had  no  spiritual  intercourse  with  RcMne,  except 
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wlien  some  few  attempts  wctc  made  by  the  Popes  to  unite  the 
Cfaristiaiis  of  Russianinder  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Coi»- 
itantiiiople,  which  was  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  Russia,  was 
daily  declining,  and  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  who  spent 
their  time  in  theological  controversy,  troubled  themselves  but 
little  about  a  country  whence  they  could  expect  neithar  power 
nor  riches.  These  were  some  of  the  causes  which  isolated  Ruft- 
ot  from  the  remainder  of  Europe,  although,  furevious  to  the 
iDvasiQii  of  the  Tartars,  she  had  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  many  western  countries,  and  was  their  rival  in  civilis^- 
tioD.  Indeed,  the  early  history  of  Russia  is  not  only  frill  of 
romantic  interest,  but  it  opens  to  the  philosophical  student  a 
Tast  field  for  meditation.  He  will  there  find  republican  insti- 
tutions, chivalrous  manners,  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  and 
karmng,  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  that  of  many  other  parts  ot 
Europe ;  yet  this  prosperous  state,  which  continued  flourishing 
in  spite  of  the  civil  wars  that  often  desolated  the  country, 
was  completely  annihilated  by  the  invasion  of  Tartars,  who . 
orerran  Russia  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  ruled 
over  it  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
a  SQccession  of  fortunate  circumstances,  Russia  succeeded  in 
freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Chans;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  that  disastrous  period  remained,  and  are  still  visible^ 
in  ^te  of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  domination  of  the 
Tartars  not  only  cut  ofi^  Russia  frt>m  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
stivmgly  impregnated  it  with  Oriental  manners  and  customs, 
but  the  lib^es  of  the  nation  were  destroyed,  a  most  abject 
davery  was  established,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
inhabitants  was  lowered.  The  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders the  early  history  of  the  Russians  most  particularly  in^ 
tcrestii^  is  their  constant  and  irresistible  toidency  to  invade 
Constantinople,  and  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the  rich  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  unceasingly  pressed  on  Byzantium,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  imperial  city  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
tbem,  had  not  their  power  been  enfeebled  by  domestic  wars, 
vid  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Gengischan 
*nd  his  successors. 

The  sources  of  the  early  history  of  Russia  are  abundant. 
Nestor,  a  monk  of  Kiofl^,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
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the  first  annalist  of  that  country.     His  chronicle,  written  in  ilie 
Sclavonian    tongue*,    displays    considerable    eruditicm    and 
great  industry  in  collecting  facts.     He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Byzantine  authors ;  he  had  read  the  rasters  of  different 
churches,  and  conversed  with  many  eminent   peraona,  who 
gave  him  information  concerning  the  important  eventa  in  which 
they  themselves  had  taken  a  part.     His  annals  were    cam- 
tinned  by  many  successive  writers,  who  relate  in   the  moat 
artless  manner  the  events  which  took  place  during  th^r  life 
time.    Besides  these  national  authors,  many  valuable  materials 
for  that  part  of  the  history  of  Russia  are  furnished  by  their 
contemporaries    of    Grermany,     Scandinavia,    Greece,     and 
even  by  some  of  the  Arabians.     In  modem  times,  the  learned 
labours  of  Miiller,  Schlotzer,  Schmidt-Fhiseldeck,  and  many 
other  savans,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  its  annals. 
The  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subject  is,  howev^,  the  book, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  novelty,  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  these  pages.     It  is  written  with  talent  and  efe> 
gance;   but  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  perhaps,  cemaiits 
in  the  notes  by  which  it  is  accompanied.    They  contain  copious 
extracts  from  all  the  printed  or  manuscript  works  whidi 
the  author  had  consulted,  and  afibrd  most  abundant  mate^ 
rials  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  historical 
account  of  the  nation.      Death   prevented  Karamsin   from 
completing  his  history,  which  he  only  brought  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Rooreek,  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     After  Karamzin's  death,  three  volumes 
were  published  by  Stroyeff  from  the  manuscripts  he  had  left, 
but  we  are  imable  to  say  whether  this  important  work  will  be 
continued,  and  by  whom  it  will  be  undertaken. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Russians  are  a  branch  of  the 
numax>us  Sclavonian  race,  which,  divided  into  many  nations, 
speaking  difierait  dialects  of  the  same  original  toc^e,  con- 

•  The  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
different  nations  of  Sclavonian  descent,  as  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  &c,  is  do 
longer  a  living  language.  It  is  preserved  in  the  holy  scriptures,  translated  fnm 
tlM  Septuagint  by  St  C3rril  and  St  Methodius  in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  still 
used  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  by  all  the  Sclavonian  nations,  who 
conform  to  the  OrienUl  rite.  Amongst  living  languages,  that  which  it 
spoken  by  the  highlanders  of  Montenegro  is  considered  to  be  nearest  to  the 
origioa)  tongue. 
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•dtutes  a  popalation  of  seventy  millions  of  individuals,  inha- 
biting the  dominions  ot  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Tiu*key*  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  immediate  object  to 
enter  into  a  disquisition  cmq  the  probable  migrations  and 
Tarious  fortunes  of  that  race  which  has  occupied  an  immense 
tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  since  the  first 
centuries  of  our  sera ;  and  we  shall  begin  our  sketch  of  its  early 
history  with  the  formation  of  the  Normanno-Sclavonian  empire 
of  Russia,  as  it  is  described  by  Nestor,  whom  we  have  alr^y 
menti<med  as  the  first  annalist  of  that  country. 

Amongst  the  Sclavonian  communities  which  existed  about 
the  eighth  century  in  the  north-east  of  Europe^  that  of  Great 
Novgorod,  which  was  governed  by  popular  forms,  was  the 
most  celebrated.    But  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
that  state  was  conquered  by  the  Varagians  or  Northmen  of 
Scandinavia,  who  likewise  subdued  other  adjacent  Sclavonian 
populations,  as  well  as  the  Finnish  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.    After  some  years  of  subjection,  thesa 
people  rose  against  their  foreign  conquerors, and  drove  themfrom 
their  country.    But  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  expulsion 
ct  the  Northmen,  whose  rule  was  exceedingly  mild,  induced 
the  same  Sclavonians  and  Fins  to  send  an  embassy  beyond  the 
sea  (the  Baltic),  to  ofier  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  a 
Scandinavian  djmasty.      In  consequence  of  that  invitation, 
three  brothers  called  Rooreek,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  men  of  high 
l^rth  and  great  military  renown,  arrived  in  86S,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  proffered  territory.     They  ware  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  their  valiant  countrymen,  and  established 
their  residences  in  three  different  parts  of  their  new  dominions. 
Two  years   afterwards   Sineus   and    Truvor    died,    leaving 
Booreek  the  sole  monarch  of  the  newly  founded  empire,  whose 
extent   he  augmented  by  subduing  many  adjacent  districts, 
which  he  always  entrusted  to  the  government  of  his  own 
countrymen.      Such   was  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of 
Russia,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  appellation  of  the 
Russo- Varagians*,  by  which  the  Sclavonians  designated  those 
Scandinavian  adventurers. 

*  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Kub- 
ftiani,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  amongst  the  Sclavonians  preyious  to 
the  arriyal  of  Rooreek.    All  these  opinions,  however,  rest  on  more  or  less 
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Under  the  reign  of  Booreek,  two  Varagian  chieftomsy 
called  Asoold  and  Dir,  dissatisfied  with  their  sovereign,  or 
animated  by  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  was  so  conunmi 
amongst  their  countrymen,  left  the  dominions  of  Rooreek  and 
proceeded  to  the  south.  Following  the  course  of  the  Dnieper, 
they  arrived  at  Eioff,  a  small  Sdavonian  town  tributary  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Elhasars,  whose  capital  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  Ascold  and  Dir  seized  that  place^ 
and  having  increased  their  forces  by  the  successive  arrivals  of 
other  Varagians,  they  founded  an  independent  sovereignty  aa 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  Some  time  afterwards  they  under- 
took a  predatory  expedition  to  the  Black  Sea.  Having  de- 
scended the  Dnieper  with  two  hundred  vessels,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  besi^ed  the  port  of 
Constantinople.  Their  fleet  however  was  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm,  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Holy  Virgin's  garment,  preserved  in  the  church 
of  the  Blachemae,  and  which  on  that  occasion  was  dipped  into 
the  sea  by  the  celebrated  patriarch  Photius. 

Booreek  died  in  8799  leaving  an  infant  son  Igor;  and  the 
regency  was  entrusted  to  one  of  his  relatives,  named  Oleg. 

Oleg  was  animated  with  the  true  Norman  spirit  of  conquest. 
Having  assembled  a  large  body  of  Scandinavians,  who  con- 
stantly flocked  to  join  their  countrymen  in  Bussia,  he  likewise 
raised  a  numerous  army  from  the  Sclavonian  and  Finnish  popu« 
lations  subject  to  his  sceptre.  With  these  forces  he  advanced  in 
882  towards  the  South,  and  easily  subdued  all  the  countries 
which  lie  between  Novgorod  and  Kiofi.  After  having 
treacherously  murdered  Ascold  and  Dir,  the  reigning  princes 

doabtful  conjecture,  but  the  fact  of  the  Varago-Russians  being  Scandiuaviana  it 
established  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  circumstances :  Pirgt^  Among 
the  Russian  leaders  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Oleg  and  the  Gredc 
Emperor,  there  are  many  Scandinavian  names,  as  Ola^  Ingwar,  Carl,  &c  ftc. 
Second,  The  Emperor  Constantin  Porphyrogeneta,  describing,  in  his  work  "  De 
Administrando  Imperio,"  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  gives  the  names  of  the 
principal  of  them  in  Greek,  Sclavonian,  and  Russian.  The  Sclavonian  names  are 
the  same,  which  the  above-mentioned  cataracU  have  borne  till  the  present 
time ;  but  the  Russian  names  are  found  to  be  Icelandic  or  old  Scandinavian 
words,  and  their  meaning  entirely  coincides  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Qntk 
appellations  of  the  same  cataracts. 
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Qf-Kioff,  he  declared  that  city  the  capital  of  his  doroinicms. 
He  continued  to  extend  and  to  consolidate  his  conquests  till 
tbe  year  906,  whea  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Con- 
stantinople. 

01^  assembled  a  numerous  army,  composed  not  only  of 
Vaiagians,  but  of  most  a!  the  various  peoples  of  his  vast 
dominions.    Nestor  enumerates  the  various  Sdavonian  and 
Finnish  tribes,  spread  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Dniester,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  standard  of  Oleg,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  rich  booty.     The  invading  host  embarked  on  the 
Dnieper  in  two  thousand  vessels,  each  of  which  conveyed  forty 
warriors.     The  fleet  proceeded  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  whilst  a  numerous  cavalry  marched  along  the  coast. 
It  ifl  probable  that  the  Bulgarians   (a  Sclavonian   people, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Danube)  gave  free  passage  to 
OI^^s  cavalry,  and  that  the  supine  administration  of  Leon 
tbe  philosopher,  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  unable  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  invaders. 
The  Greeks  closed  the  entrance  of  the  port  by  a  chain,  and 
abandoned  the  environs  of  the  capital  to  the  mercy  of  their 
savage  enemy,  who  destroyed  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword. 
Unable  to  force  the  chain,  which  prevented  his  fleet  from  enter- 
ing the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  Oleg  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
draw   their  light  barks  on  shore  and  transport  them  over 
land  to  launch  them  into  the  port.     This  expedient,  which  was 
afterwards  successfuUy   employed  by   Mahomet   II.  in  his 
ciq>ture  of  Constantinople,  so  terrified  the  Greeks  that  they 
proposed  peace  to  Oleg.    A  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the 
annalist  Nestor,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  an  account  of  that 
memorable  expedition,  gives  the  details  of  that  curious  docu- 
ment.    It  was  stipulated  that  the  Greeks  should  pay  not  only 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  every  man  belonging  to  the  expe- 
dition, but  also  large  contributions,  destined  for  almost  every 
town  of  Russia,  governed  by  princes  dependent  on   Oleg. 
^  War  was  thea  a  national  industry,^  exclaims  Karamzin ;  we 
may  add  it  is  equally  so  with  modem  Russia,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  Oleg  with  Leon,  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the   treaty  of  Adrianople,  between  Nicholas  and  the 
Sultan*    The  only  difierence  is,  that  the  modem  Russians,  not 
content  with  extorting  tributes  like  their  ancestors,  unite  a 
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boundless  ambition  of  territory  to  as  ardent  a  thirst    for 
gold. 

Another  important  stipulation  of  the  same  treaty  was,  timt 
all  the  subjects  of  Oleg,  trading  to  Constantinople,  should  l>e 
maiiltained  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor,  during  mx  montlis 
of  their  residence  in  that  city*-^  condition,  which  betrays  die 
barbarous  ignorance  and  the  overbearing  policy  of  the  con^ 
queror  who  proposed  it. 

01^  returned  to  Kioff,  and  died  in  91^  universally  r^retted 
by  liis  subjects,  with  whom  he  had  earned  the  pc^ularity  of  & 
valiant  prince  and  a  successful  leader.  After  Oleg^s  death,  his 
pupil  Igor,  scm  of  Booreek,  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
He  was  long  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Fedienegues,  a  nomadic 
people,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians 
under  the  name  of  Patzinaces,  who  tqppeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  confines  of  the  Black  Sea  during  his  reign.  He 
lived  for  many  years  at  peace  with  the  Greeks,  and  his  subjects 
frequently  went  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  empen»rB.  In 
941,  he  resolved,  howeva^,  in  spite  of  his  <^  age,  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Constantinople.  He  assembled  a  large  fleet 
(Nestor  says  ten  thousand  vessels),  and  having  landed  his 
troops  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bosphorus,  b^an  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country.  The  imperial  troops  attacked  his  fleet,  and 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  it  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire. 
Igor  retired  with  his  bands  into  Minor  Asia,  whare  he  pillaged 
the  flourishing  regions  of  Bithynia;  but  he  was  soon  attacked 
by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  empire,  commanded  by  a  cde> 
brated  general,  who  completely  routed  the  Russians,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly  with  their  remaining  vessels. 

Igor,  however,  not  discouraged  by  the  great  losses  he  hsd 
sustained  in  that  unsuccessful  expedition,  recruited  his  army 
with  new  adventurers  from  Scandinavia,  and  hired  an  auz« 
iliary  force  of  the  Fechenegues.  Having  comjdeted  his  yt^ 
parations,  he  advanced  in  943-44  against  the  Byzantine  empire^ 
with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  Tliese 
fcNTces  must  have  been  exceedingly  formidable ;  for  the  E^nperar 
Bomanus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  Igor'*s  approach,  sent 
ambassadors,  who  met  the  invading  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  The  Greeks  purchased  the  retreat  of  Igor  wkh 
rich  donatives,  and  the  emperor  sent  an  ambassador  to  Kioff 
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in  94S,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  oommerce 
between  the  Greeks  and  Russians.  Igor  was  killed  by  the 
Drewlanes,  a  Sclavonian  tributary  nation,  who  revolted  against 
his  oppressive  exactions;  and  his  widow  Olga  assumed  the 
r^ency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Sviatoslaf.  Olga 
erudly  avenged  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  she  displayed 
great  abilities  during  her  administration.  The  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  already  very  numax>us  in  the  south  of 
Russia;  although  the  sovereign  himself,  and  the  principal  of 
his  nobles,  still  adhered  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Queen  Olga,  however,  being  already  advanced  in  years, 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  certain  pious  missionaries,  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  She  embarked 
in  955  with  a  great  retinue  for  Constantinople,  where  she  was 
received  with  extraordinary  honours.  She  was  instructed  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
patriardi  himself.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable  trans- 
action are  reported  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge* 
neta,  who  was  himsdf  qxmsor  to  the  royal  convert.  Olga 
returned  to  Kioff,  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  scm  to 
fidlow  her  example.  Sviatoslaf  avowed  his  contempt  for 
the  disciples  of  a  religion,  which  did  not  consider  bravery 
as  the  first  and  only  virtue.  He  was,  however,  very  tolerant^ 
or  rather  indifferent  to  the  christians,  and  always  treated  his 
mother  with  great  respect  But  his  ruling  passion  was  con^ 
quest ;  and  he  is  described  as  having  been  eminentiy  fitted  for 
the  profession  of  a  savage  warrior.  On  attaining  his  majority^ 
Sviiutoslaf  attacked  the  countries  situated  on  the  souths 
eastern  borders  of  his  dominions.  He  had  already  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasian  mountains 
and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  or  sea  of  Azof,  when  a  favour-* 
aUe  opportunity  was  presented  to  him  of  reaping  glory  and 
booty  on  the  biuiks  of  the  Danube. 

The  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  having  quarrelled  with 
Peter,  king  of  Bulgaria,  whose  dominions  were  situated  on  the 
htrnkn  of  the  Danube,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sviatoslaf  inviting 
him  to  attack  that  province.  Sviatoslaf  j^ly  listened  to  the 
proposal,  and  having  received  a  large  subsidy  for  his  expedi-^ 
tioo  from  the  Greeks,  he  embarked  with  an  army  of  sixty 
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thousand  men,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Danube.     The  Bulgarians  vainly  resisted  the  invades,  who 
speedily  conquered  all  their  country. .    The  king  of  Bulgaria 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Sviatodaf  having  taken  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  demanded  rich  presents  of  the  Emporor  as  a 
reward  of  his  sauces.    But  whilst  he  was  revelling  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  the  metropolis  of  Bulgaria,  his  own  capital 
Kioff,  where  his  aged  mother  and  his  family  had  remahied, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  the  Pechenegues. 
.    Sviatoslaf  on  hearing  of  the  dangers  of  his  capital   and 
family,  hastened  to  their  rescue.     But  the  residence  of  Kioff 
appeared  to  him  insipid,  after  the  luxuries  he  had  tasted  in 
Bulgaria,  and  he  longed  to  be  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.    He  assembled  his  nobles,  and  declared,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mother,  that. he  preferred  the  residence  of  Pere- 
yaslavetz    to   Eioff;    <<  because,^   he  said,   <^  the  capital  of 
^<  Bulgaria  was  the  centre  of  the  riches  of  nature  and  art ;  that 
^'  the  Greeks  brought  there  gold,  and  silks,  and  fruits,  and 
^  wines;  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  silver  and  horses; 
'^  and  the  Russians,  furs,  wax,  honey,  and  slaves.^   This  decla- 
ration was  nothing  more  than  a  frank  avowal  of  the  desire  which 
constantly  animates  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  northern  country 
to  invade  the  fertile  lands  of  the  south ;  and  the  reason  which 
prompted  Sviatoslaf  to  transfer  his  residence  from  the  forests 
of  the  Dnieper  to  the  rich  banks  of  the  Danube,  will  always 
make  an  invasion  <^  Turkey  popular,  in  Russia.    '^  f^em 
<'  semper  causa  Germanis  transcendendi  in  Grallias — libido 
''  atque  avaritia,  et  mutandse  sedis  amor,  ut  relictis  paludibus 
<<  et  solitudinibus  suis,  fecundissimum  hoc.  solum  vosque  ipsos 
**  possiderent." 

Sviatoslaf  divided  the  government  of  his  dominions  between 
his  three  sons,  and  again  embarked  (970)  for  Bulgaria,  which 
he  seems  to  have  already  consido^  as  his  property.  The  Bul- 
garians were,  however,  of  a  different '  opinion,  and  offered 
a  desperate  resistance  to  their  unwelcome  guests.  Never- 
theless they  were  soon  conquered,  and  Sviatoslaf  esta- 
blished himself  in  his  favourite  residence,  leaving  the 
empty  title  of  royalty  to  Boris,  the  Intimate  monarch  of  the 
country.    The  Greeks  soon  perceived  the  fault  they  had  com* 
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lilitt^,  in  attracting  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  Russians, 
who  were  much  more  dangerous  neighbours  than  the  Bulga- 
rnms,  against  whom  they  were  called  in.  The  warlike  John 
Zimiflces  occupied  at  that  time  the  imperial  throne.  He  sum- 
moned Sviatoslaf  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  with  the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  and 
consequently  to  evacuate  Bulgaria.  Sviatoslaf  haughtily 
replied,  that  instead  of  evacuating  Bulgaria,  he  should  soon 
attack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Greeks  into  Asia.  The 
same  year,  having  increased  his  army  with  levies  from  Bulgaria^ 
as  well  as  by  a  great  number  of  Hungarians  and  Pechenegues, 
he  entered  Thrace,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  where  Bardas  Sclerus,  general  of  the  empire,  shut 
himself  up,  being  unable  to  resist  the  invaders  in  the  open 
fidd.  After  this  expedition  Sviatoslaf  returned  to  Bulgaria, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Emperor  himself  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  that  province,  and  sent  a 
considerable  fleet  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  war,  which  has 
been  minutely  described  by  the  Byzantines,  and  particularly 
by  Leon  Diaconus,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  that 
expedition*.  The  Greeks  were  successful  in  that  campaign. 
The  Russians,  being  expulsed  firom  the  capital  of  Bulgaria^ 
concentrated  their  forces  at  Dorostol,  the  present  Silistria^ 
where  they  offered  a  desperate  resistance.  At  last  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Russians  evacuated  their 
eonqaests  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Sviatoslaf  was  killed  in  973  by  the  Pechenegues,  who  inter- 
cepted his  march  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper.    The  skull 

•  Leon  DiBconitt  gives  a  curiout  description  of  the  interview  which  took  place 
between  John  Zinisces  and  Sviatoslaf  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  after  the 
conclosion  of  peace.  The  Emperor  arrived  on  horseback,  clad  in  a  splendid 
soil  of  armour,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards,  but  Sviatoslaf  came  over  in  a 
boat,  which  he  himself  assisted  in  rowing,  dressed  in  a  simple  white  garment. 
He  is  described  as  baring  been  of  a  middle  stature,  but  well  built*  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  dark  and  ferocious.  His  personal  appearance,  and 
bis  costume,  remind  us  of  the  savage  chie£i  of  the  other  hemisphere.  On  his 
shaven  head  he  wore  a  cue  of  hair,  which  was  a  mark  of  noble  birth,  and  in  one 
of  his  ears  he  had  a  golden  ring,  adorned  with  two  pearls  and  a  ruby.  The  Emperor 
dtsoMKioted  from  his  horse,  and  had  a  long  conversation  widi  Sviatoiihif,  who 
remained  all  the  time  sitting  in  his  boat 
VOL.  III.  M*  V.  m 
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of  this  warlike  sovardgn  was,  according  to  the  general  cuBtooi 
of  barbarians,  converted  by  his  enemies  into  a  drinking  cup, 
which  they  used  in  celebrating  their  triumph.  We  have  said 
that,  on  his  departure,  he  divided  his  hereditary  dominions  be- 
tween his  three  sons.  As  soon  as  Sviatoslafs  death  became 
known,  Yaropolk,  bis  eldest  son,  who  governed  Eioff,  attacked 
his  brother  Oleg,  on  whom  the  south-western  part  of  his 
father's  dominions  had  devolved.  Oleg  was  kiUed  in  battle, 
and  Yaropolk,  having  united  the  territory  of  his  brother  with 
his  own,  prepared  to  attack  his  youngest  brother  Vladimir, 
who  ruled  Novgorod  and  the  w^them  part  of  the  empire. 
Vladimir  fled  beyond  the  Baltic,  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  the  Northmen ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
the  adventurers  whose  fortunes  he  had  shared.  He  as- 
sembled many  partisans,  defeated  Yaropolk,  and  caused  him 
to  be  murdered  after  he  had  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner 
to  his  younger  brother.  The  reign  of  Vladimir  is  celebrated 
for  his  numerous  exploits,  but  it  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Russia.  The 
manner  in  which  this  great  moral  revolution  was  wrought,  is 
so  different  from  that  in  which  the  truths  of  the  gospel  have 
been  introduced  into  other  countries,  that  we  shall  furnidi  our 
readers  with  some  particulars  of  the  transaction. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Christianity  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  Russia  by  the  constant  intercourse  with  Greece  ; 
and  that  Olga,  the  grandmother  of  Vladimir,  was  baptised  at 
Constantinople.  Yet,  although  there  were  many  Christians 
amongst  the  Varagians  and  Sclavonians,  and  althou^  they 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  religious  freedom,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  adhered  to  their  andent 
idolatry ;  and  Vladimir  is  described  as  a  zeak>U8  obserrer  of 
its  superstitious  rites.  In  order  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his 
gods  for  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained,  he  ordered  a 
human  sacrifice  to  the  idols.  The  victim  was  to  be  chosen 
amongst  the  young  men  and  girls  of  Kioff,  and  the  lot  ffil  on 
the  son  of  a  Christian  Varagian.  The  father  and  the  son 
resisted  this  inhuman  sacrifice,  but  they  were  both  murdered 
by  the  infuriated  populace,  whom  they  strove  in  vain  to  per- 
suade of  their  error.     This  is  the  only  instance  of  rdigious 
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nar^rrdani  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  time;  and'it  is  cer- 
tain that -the  savdge  Northm^nvho  then  ruled  over  the  Scla- 
yonian  populations  of  Russia,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  rdi- 
gious  tenets  of  Uieir  subjects. 

The  power  of  Vladimir,  and  his  renown,  which  was  spread 
abroad  by  his  successful  wars,  was  a  strong  inducement  to  hk 
neighbours  for. endeavouring  to  attract  him  into  the  coin- 
munion  of  their  faith.  According  to  Nestor,  the  Mahometans, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  were  the  first  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  persimde  the  soverdgn  of  Russia  to  embrace 
their  religion.  The  glowing  description  of  the  Moslem^s 
pvadise,  filled  with  beautiful  houries,  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  Vladimir,  who  was  notorious  for  the  licentiousness  oi 
his  mcnrals ;  but  he  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  circumcisioi^ 
«id  the  prohibition  of  wine  decided  him  against  Islamism^ 
^  Wine  is  the  joy  of  a  Russian,  and  we  cannot  do  without  it,? 
was  Vladimir'^s  reply  to  the  Mahometan  doctors. 

The  Jews,  who  lived  amongst  the  Khazars,  also  sent  depu<- 
ties  to  convert  Vladimir  to  the  law  of  the  old  covenant.  He 
adced  them,  where  was  their  country?  ^^At  Jerusalem  and 
•*  Palestine,''  answered  they ;  "  but  God,  in  his  wr^h)  dis- 
**  persed  us  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.'* — "^If  yon  are 
"  cursed  by  Gkxl,  how  caxi  you  instruct  others  ?*"  was  the  reply 
of  the  Russians.  <<  Gk>!  we  wish  not  to  remain,  like  you,  witl^ 
^  out  a  country .'^  The  Roman  Cathdics  from  Germany  like* 
wise  sent  their  missionaries,  but  their  exhortations  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  strongest  impression  on  Vladimir's  mind, 
was  produced  by  a  Greek  cleputy,  or,  as  Nestor  calls  him,  a 
plnlosopher,  sent  by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople. 

Aft^r  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  of  the  diff^ent 
rdigions,  Vladimir  assembled  his  boyars,  ot  nobles,  and  ex^ 
pounded  to  them  the  propositions  of  all  the  missionaciefli. 
The  answer  which  he  received  from  his  council  is  remarkable 
for  the  plain  good  sense  by  which  it  was  dictated ;  "  Princ^'* 
said  they, "  every  man  praises  his  own  religion,  and  if  you  wish 
*«  to  choose  the  best,  send  some  wise  men  to  different  countries^ 
«*  that  they  themselves  may  judge  which  natidn  worships 
<*God  in  the  most  becoming  numner."  Vladiniir  followed 
this  advice,  and  having  chosen  ten  persons  considered  the  wisest 
of  his  council,  he  sent  them  on  the  proposed  etrand.    Tbeoe 
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ambasfadors  visited  the  MahomeUns  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
but  were  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  uo- 
adorned  mosques,  mournful  prayers,  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenances of  the  Moolahs.     The  rdigious  ceremonies  <^  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  appeared  to  them,  acocHxliDg  to 
the  words  of  the  chronicle,  without  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur.    At  last  they  arrived  at  Constantinople.     The  empercHr, 
being  well  aware  that  a  barbarian's  mind  is  much  more  affected 
by  the  display  of  external  magnificence  than  by  the  strength 
of  argument,  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  Russian  ddegates  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  where  the  patriarch  was  perfmmin^ 
divine  service.    The  magnificence  of  the  temple,  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  cler^  attired  in  their  richest  garments,  the  perfume 
of  the  frankincense,  and  the  silent  adoration  of  the  multitude 
united  in  filling  the  Russians  with  profound  admiration ;  and  on 
their  return  home  they  extolled  the  excellence  of  the  Christitft 
religion  and  of  its  worship,  as  it  was  performed  by  the  Eastern 
Church.     The  report  which  they  made  to  Vladimir  of  their 
mission  was  concluded  by  the  following  words :    ^  Whoeyer 
**  has  once  tasted  a  sweet  liquor  will  have  an  aversion  to  all 
"  that  is  bitter ;  therefore,  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted 
**  with  the  Greek  religion,  we  wish  for  no  other.''    Vladimir 
was  still  undecided,  and  required  the  advice  of  his  boyara, 
who  answered :   ^^  If  the  Greek  religion  was  not  the  best,  your 
^  grandmother,  Olga,  who  was  the  wisest  of  mortals,  would 
•*  never  have  embraced  it."    Vladimir  resolved,  theref(ure,  to 
become  a  Christian. 

The  circumstances  preceding  the  conversion  of  Vladimir, 
are  reported  by  the  annalist  Nestor,  and  confirmed  by  an  old 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  We  have  given 
these  details  because  they  materially  difier  from  those  which 
have  generally  attended  the  conversion  of  Pagan  nations  and 
princes  to  the  Christian  religion.  Almost  everywhere  else  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  was  either  the  result  of  the  long  and 
persevering  eflbrts  of  Christian  missionaries^  or  the  effect  of 
military  conquest.  But  the  change  of  the  established  creed  of 
a  country  by  the  mature  deliberation  of  a  monarch  and  his 
council,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  existing 
religion  and  substituting  something  better  in  its  place,  stands, 
we  believe,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  and 
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ean  only  be  compared  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  Protestant 
doctrines. were  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  preference  given  to 
the  Greek  persuasion  by  the  advisers  of  Vladimir  was  caused 
not  only  by  the  glowing  description  of  its  glories,  given  by  the 
Russian  delegates,  but  also  by  the  daily  increasing  numb^ 
of  proselytes  amongst  his  subjects.  The  conversion  of  Olga, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  were  rapidly 
qMreading  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Russia ;  and 
even  without  the  resolution  adopted  by  Vladimir,  the  Eastern 
Church  would  have  sooner  or  later  established  its  dominion 
over  that  country. 

The  manner  in  which  Vladimir  carried  into  execution  his 
design  of  becoming  a  Christian  strongly  savomrs  of  that 
romantic  age,  and  of  the  advoiturous  spirit  of  the  Northmen. 
Iniit4»ad  of  sending  for  Christian  ministers,  of  whom  there  w»*e 
many  even  in  his  own  capital,  or  demanding  missionaries 
bom  Constantinople,  he  entered  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
empire  with  a  numerous  army,  besieged  the  important  town 
of  Cberson  situated  in  the  Crimea,  and  having  stopped  its 
supply  of  water,  compelled  that  hitherto  impregnable  city  to 
surrender. 

The  Greek  empire  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  distracted 
state.  The  throne  occupied  by  the  Emperors  Constantino 
and  Basil  was  threatened  with  an  overthrow  by  a  dangerous 
rebdlion.  Undar  these  circumstances  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Cherson  arrived  at  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  a  haughty 
message  from  Vladimir  demanding  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Anna,  sister  of  the  Emperors,  and  menacing  in  case  of  refusal 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  di£Bculties  in  which 
the  monarchs  of  the  East  were  involved  made  them  listen  to 
the  propositions  of  an  idolatrous  prince,  and  they  consented 
to  give  him  their  sister,  provided  he  would  become  a  Christian 
and  their  ally.  The  young  princess  was  under  the  necessity 
o[  making  her  natural  repugnance  to  marrying  a  barbarian 
yield  to  motives  of  policy,  coloured  by  th^pretext  of  zeal  for 
rdigioo.  Vladimir  married  the  Greek  princess,  and  was  bap- 
tised  by  the  Archbidic^  of  Cherson   (988).     After  this  he 
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XkQ^  only  restored  the  town  to  the  Gred^p,  but  eren  aent  a 
party  (^  his  troops  to  assist  the  Emperors  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  which  agitated  their  dominions.  The  circufiistance 
of  Vladimir's  marriage  with  the  Greek  princess  is  ofientioned 
not  only  by  Nestor,  hut  also  by  the  Byzantine  and  German 
authors.  It  is  moreover  described  by  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Elmacin,  who  attributes  the  conversion  of  Vladimir 
to  his  ambition  of  becoming  allied  with  the  Cesars. 

After  his  return  to  Elioff,  Vladimir  issued  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  idols,  and  commanded  his  subjects  to 
become  Christians.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Kioff,  old  and 
young,  were  baptized  at  once,  by  entering  into  the  waters 
of  the  Dnieper,  while  the  priests  read  the  formulary  usual 
on  such  occasions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  followed 
the  example  of  the  soyerdgn  and  the  grandees.  Many  however 
i^mained  faithful  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors,  aud  there 
were  traces  of  paganisQi  easting  in  Russia  as  late- as  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  conversion  of  Vladimir  wcctught  a  great  change,  in  his 
moral  character.  He  became,  from  religious  motives,  exceed^ 
ingly  pacific  to  his  neighbours  and  lenient  to  his  subjects,  so 
that  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  remcmstrate  against  ah  ill- 
judged  meekness  which  left  crime  unpunished  and  aggression 
unavenged, ,  The  remonstrances  of  the  bishops  produced  the 
desired  effect.  He  repressed  crime  by  severe  punishment,  and 
rqpelled  aggression  by  successful  wars.  He  likewise  applied 
himself  to  make  various  improvements  in  bis  dominiops.  He 
built  churches  and  monasteries,  established  schoo}^,  and 
founded  itew  dties  in  the  southern  parts  of  his  dominions, 
which  he  peopled  with  settlers  from  the  N<^h. 

Vladimir  died  in  1015.  The  church  of  Russia  places  him 
ot  a  par  with  the  £qx)8tlea.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives  for  oonverajbn,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  tliat  he 
finally  became  a  sincere  Christiah,  if  we  consider,  that  being 
naturally  of  acruei,  dissolute^  and  revengeful  QharaQter,  pas« 
sionately  fond  rf. war,  and  having  been  gjuiiltyof  the  murder 
of  his  own  brother,  he  .afterwards  hesitated  to  spill  the 
blood  of  criminals  aisi^  of  the. enemies  of  his  country.  The 
ragn  of  this  monarch  is  jrecorded  by  ByziH(itine»  Scdndinaviani 
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G<nium  and  Arabian  writers,  and'  bis  memory  lives  In  many 
p^ular  l^ends,  tales,  and  ballads,  which  describe  the 
^lendour  of  his  feasts  and  the  achievements  of  his  knights. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  he  divided  the  government 
c^  his  dominions  between  his  sons  and  his  nephew 
Sviatopolk,  whom  he  had  adopted*.  Yaroslaf,  who  governed 
Novgorod,  declared  himself  independent  of  his  father. 
Vladimir  was  prevented  by  death  from  punishing  the  unna- 
tural rebellion  of  his  son.  He  died  without  naming  a  suc- 
cessor, but  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Sviatopolk,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  KiofiP,  seized  the  reins  of  the  government, 
and  having  murdered  three  of  his  cousins,  took  possession 
of  their    inheritance.     He    was    in   his    turn   attacked  by 

•  Long  before  his  death  and  even  before  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
rdigkm,  Vladimir  bestowed  the  principality  of  Polotzk  on  his  eldest  son 
Ixiasla£  The  origin  of  this  grant,  as  related  by  the  chronicles,  is  exceedingly 
romantic.  They  say  that  when  Vladimir  returned  from  Scandinavia,  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  attack  his  brother  Yarapolk,  he  demanded  the  hand  of  Rog- 
neda,  daughter  of  Rogvold  a  Yaragian  prince,  who  reigned  at  Polotzk. 
Bogneda,  who  was  betrothed  to  Yarapolk,  Uien  sovereign  of  Russia,  rejected 
with  disdain  the  offers  of  a  younger  brother,  whose  fortunes  were  at  that  time 
very  doubifuL  Vladimir  attacked  Rogvold,  killed  him  as  well  as  his  two  sons, 
and  compelled  the  proud  beauty  to  marry  him.  Some  time  afterwards,  having 
fbrmed  a  new  attachment,  Vladimir  exiled  this  unfortunate  princess  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  Rogneda,  who  was  surnamed,  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, Gorislava  (i.  e.  Glory  of  Sorrow),  had  pardoned  her  husband  for  the 
death  of  her  father  and  of  her  brothers,  but  could  not  pardon  his  infidelity. 
One  day,  when  Vladimir,  having  arrived  at  her  place  of  residence,  fell  asleep, 
die  tried  to  stab  him  with  a  poniard,  but  be  awoke  before  she  could  accomplish 
the  intended  crime.  Rogneda  burst  in  tears,  and  after  having  reproached  him  for 
the  cruel  death  of  her  fether  and  brother,  bitterly  complained  of  his  neglect  of 
herself  and  her  young  son  Iziaslaf.  Vladimir,  incensed  at  Rogneda's  attempt 
on  his  life,  resolved  to  put  her  to  death,  and  ordered  that  she  should  await  the 
fatal  moment  in  the  most  splendid  of  her  rooms,  sitting  on  a  sumptuous  couch, 
and  attired  in  her  best  dress.  When  be  arrived  to  put  his  cruel  design 
into  execution,  he  was  met  by  his  infant  son  Iziaslaf,  who,  presenting  him  with  a 
naked  sword,  said,  "  Thou  art  not  alone  here,  my  father,  thy  son  will  be  witness 
"  of  thy  action."  Vladimir  was  so  struck  by  this  unexpected  appeal  to  hit 
paternal  feelings,  that  he  threw  his  weapon  on  the  ground  and  withdrew.  He 
assembled  his  council,  and  submitted  the  case  to  its  decision.  "  Prince,"  said 
his  nobles,  **  pardon  the  guilty  for  the  sake  of  that  child,  and  give  them  the 
**  dominions  of  Rogvold."  Vladimir  followed  this  advice,  and  gave  to  Iziaslaf  the 
heritage  of  his  grandfather.  The  descendants  of  that  prince  reigned  during  a  loi^ 
period  at  Polotzk ;  but  in  1129  this  independent  principality  was  destroyed  by  a 
coaHtioo  of  several  princes  of  Russia ;  and  its  last  sovereign  died  in  exile  in 
Greece. 
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Yaroskf,  prince  <A  Novgorod,  and  drivoi  fixnH  the  usurped 
duone.  Sviatopolk  sought  refuge  and  assistance  at  the 
court  of  Boleslaf  the  Brave,  king  of  Poland,  who  restCH^d 
him  to  the  possession  of  Eioff.  The  services  of  Boleslaf  were 
repaid  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  his  Pedes,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Eioff;  but  Sviatopolk,  being  again 
attacked  by  Yaroslaf,  was  defSeated,  fled  the  country,  and  died 
in  Bohemia, 

The  reign  of  Yaroslaf  is  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but 
particularly  by  his  code  of  laws,  and  his  relations  with  foreign 
and  distant  countries.  After  having  inherited  from  his  brother, 
Mstislaf,  the  southern  part  of  their  father'^s  dominions, 
Yaroslaf  applied  himself  to  promote  every  kind  of  improve^ 
raent  in  his  country.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  d^gy, 
eaused  many  sacred  works  to  be  translated  from  the  Gredc 
into  the  Sclavonian,  read  them  diligently,  and  was  very 
eminent  tor  his  piety.  These  religious  dispositions,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  Greek  empire;  and 
the  pious  Christian  who  reigned  in  Russia,  was  no  less  disposed 
than  his  Pagan  ancestors  to  avail  himself  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  or  pretext  for  seizing  on  the  rich  spoils  of 
Greece, 

After  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  a  long  and  sincere  friend- 
ship seems  to  have  united  the  Greeks  and  Russians.  It  was 
strengthened  by  the  ties  of  relationship  between  the  imperial 
house  and  the  reigning  dynasty  <^  Russia,  as  well  as  by  the 
conformity  of  a  religion  common  to  both  nations.  The 
assistance  of  Russian  troops  proved,  on  many  occasions,  very 
advantageous  to  the  emperors,  and  they  followed  the  banno^ 
of  the  Cfiesars,  either  as  auxiliaries  or  as  mercenaries,  to  the 
environs  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Byzantine  writers  report, 
that  some  years  after  the  death  of  Vladimir,  a  relation  of  that 
monarch  entered  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  with  a  few 
vessels,  declaring  that  he  came  to  enlist  in  the  Imperial 
Service,  but  soon  afterwards  he  secretly  left  that  town, 
attacked  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  seized 
the  isle  of  Lemnos.  He  was,  however,  overpowered  by  the 
governors  of  Samos  and  Thessalonica,  and  massacred  with 
his  eight  hundred  followers.  Notwithstanding  this  event, 
the  peace  which  existed  between  the   two  nations   was  not 
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dsrfurbed,  and  the  Russian  merchaoits  continued  to  tfade  at 
Constantincfde.  It  happened  that  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  these  merchants  and  the  Greeks,  and  a  Russian  of 
note  was  killed  in  the  affray.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  the  quarrel,  which,  according  to  the  Russian 
ehronicle,  was  commenced  by  the  Greeks.  All  that  we  know 
IB,  that  Yaroslaf  demanded  a  reparation  of  what  he  termed 
an  insult,  and  having  failed  in  obtaining  it,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the  empire.  He  accordingly  sent  an  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Vladimir,  and 
Veechata,  one  of  his  most  experienced  captains.  The  Greeks 
remembered  the  calamities  which  the  Russian  fleets  had 
caused  them  on  former  occasions,  and  the  Emperor  Coo. 
stantine  Monomachus  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  the  young 
Vladimir.  He  expressed  in  his  letter,  that  the  friendship 
iHiich  had  hitherto  united  both  nations  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  so  trifling  a  cause;  and  that,  sincerdy  wishing  for  the 
continuance  of  the  peace,  he  pledged  his  imperial  word 
to  punish  the  authors  of  the  injuries  of  which  the 
Russians  had  to  complain.  But  the  Russian  prince,  glad  to 
have  a  pretext  for  attacking  Constantinople,  dismissed  the 
imperial  ambassadors  with  an  insulting  answer,  and  continued 
to  advance.  Constantine  Monomachus  having  received  so 
unsatisfactory  a  rqply  to  his  pacific  message,  ordered  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  served  in  his  army,  as  well  as  «ihe  mer- 
chants of  that  nation  trading  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  he  himself  embarked  in 
the  imperial  galley,  to  encounter  the  invad«*s  at  the  h^ad  of 
his  fleet.  Near  Pharos,  he  found  the  enemy'^s  ships  ranged 
in  order  of  battle.  The  emperor  made  once  more  a  pro* 
position  of  peace,  but  Vladimir  haughtily  answered  that 
he  would  grant  it  only  on  condition  that  the  Greeks  should 
pay  three  pounds  of  gold  to  each  Russian  soldier.  Constan- 
tine having  received  this  audacious  answer,  ordered  three  of 
his  vessels  to  enter  into  the  midst  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
to  destroy  it  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  attempt  was 
successful ;  and  the  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  ships  of  the 
Russians,  who,  in  order  to  escape  the  conflagration,  weighed 
anchor,  and  fled  into  the  open  sea  ;  but, a  storm,  which 
happened  to  come  on  at  the  same  time,  proved  fatal  to  thdr 
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Ught  bark«,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  either  £»uiuleml  or 
ware  wrecked  upon  the  fiuxe.  The  Russians  who  survived 
this  calamity  assembled  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  country  by  marching  along  die 
ooast,  but  they  were  overtaken  near  Varna  by  the  legions  wfaic^ 
the  Emperor  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  valiantly  defended 
themselves,  but  overwhelmed  by  numbers  they  were  mostljr 
killed,  and  about  eight  hundred  of  them,  with  their  leader, 
Veechata,  were  taken  prisoners,  loaded  with  chains,  and  oou- 
ducted  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  deprived  of  sight. 
Prince  Vladimir  escaped  with  a  few  of  his  followers ;  but  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  was  not  renewed,  and  three  years  after- 
wards peace  was  concluded. 

This  was  the  last  war  which  the  ancient  Russians  made 
against  the  Greeks,  and  since  that  epoch  Constantinople  has 
not  seen  their  formidable  navies  floating  within  the  Bospborus. 
RiBsia,  torn  by  civil  wars,  soon  lost  its  power,  or  the  worid 
would  have  probably  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy,  written  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  by  some 
ttuknown  hand,  under  the  statue  of  Bellerophon  erected  on  the 
Tauric  place  at  Constantinople,  which  foretold  that  the  Rus- 
sians  should  one  day  take  possession  of  Constantinople  *.     It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  delay  of  eight  centuries  has  not 
weakened  the  power,  or  changed  the  policy,  which  inspired 
that  remote  prediction ;  and  such  are  the  mighty  strides  which 
Russia  is  every  day  making  in  the  East,  and  the  guilty  supine- 
ness  of  the  European  powers,  that  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  witness  in  our  days  the  fulfilment  <^ 
the  legendary  doom  of  that  beautiful  metropolis  of  the  old 
world. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  reign  of  Yaroslaf  was 
remarkable  for  the  many  relations  which  Russia  had  at  that 
time  with  the  other  countries  ol  Europe.  The  chronicles 
mention  three  daughters  of  this  monarch  who  were  married  to 
foreign  princes.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  espoused  the  cdebrated 
Harold  Hardrada,  one  of  the  most  romantic  characters  of 
Scandinavian  history.  This  chivalrous  prince  visited  in  his 
youth  the  court  of  Yatodaf ,  and  fellJn  love  with  his  beautiful 
daughter.     From  Russia,  Harold  went  to  Constantinofrfe, 

*  See  Gibbon*!  Decline  Mnd  FaH  qf  the  Roman  Empire,  chapter  LV. 
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where,  hsving  entered  the  Imperial  servieey  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Varangian  guards,  and  distinguished  himadf 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  Sicily,  and  in  many  other  parts, 
against  the  Saracens.     He  aftewards  performed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  and  returned  covered  withglorj  and  loaded  with 
riches  to  Russia,  where  he  married  Elizabeth.    Harold  was 
not  only  a  warrior,  but  also  a  poet,  and  he  left  a  celebrated 
song,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  exploits  he  had  achieved 
in  order  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  Russian  beauty,  and  complains 
of  her  rigours*.    Harold  returned  with  Elizabeth  to  Norway, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.     After  a.  reign  of 
many  years,  chiefly  spent  in  different  wars,  he  aagaged  in  an 
expedition  against  England,  in  order  to  assist  Tosti  against 
his  brother  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  this  country.  Eliza- 
beth accompanied  her  husband  from  Norway,  but  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  expedition  in  one  of  the  Orkneys.     It  is  well 
Isnown  that  Tosti  was  defeated  by  the  King  of  England,  and 
his  ally,  Harcdd  Hardrada,  killed  in  battle  f.      Another  of 
YaroalaTs  daughters,  Anne,  was  married  to  Henry  I.,  King 
of  Frmice,   who,  afraid  of  wedding  a  princess  that  might 
prove  to  be  a  relation  of  his,  sought  a  queen  in  the  remote 
regions  of   Russia;  the   third  daughter  became  the  queen 
of  Andrew  I.,  King  of  Hungary.     The  sons  of  Yaroslaf 
were  married  to  Greek  and  German  princesses,  and  his  grand- 
son,  Vladimir    (sumamed   Monomachus,    after   his   natural 
grandfather,    the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus),  was 
married  to  Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  King  of 
England.  |.    This  event  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  relations 
which  existed  at  that  time  between  England  and  Russia,  for 
there  is  sufficient  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Englidi 
princes  Edwin  and  Edward,  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who, 
according  to  the  English  chronicles,  were  sent  to  Hungary, 

*  Vide  Mallet,  Introduction  a  VH'uUnrt  de  Danemarc.  The  song  of  Harold 
has  been  elegantly  translated  into  Engliab,  and  set  to  music  by  one  of  our  best 
composers ;  and  the  constancy  of  Harold  has  furnished  Ohelenschlager,  the  Danish 
poet,  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best  tragedies.  Die  Waringer  in  Constan-* 
•tinopeL 

f  Vide  Snoero  SruairESON,  Hitt,  Beg,  Nonng.,  Vol  III. ;  Linoabd's  HUt^y 
V  Emgitrnd,  Vol  I. 

X  Vide  ToRF(Eus,  Hist.  Norv, 
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remained  during  their  exile,  at  least  for  some  time,  in  Russia*. 
Yaroslaf  died  1054,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age;  and  he 
destroyed  all  the  fruits  of  a  long,  wise,  and  prosperous  reign^ 
by  dividing  the  empire  amongst  his  five  sons.  Iziaslaf,  the 
eldest,  was  nominated  his  successor,  and  endowed  with  the 
paternal  dominions ;  whilst  his  four  younger  brothers  received 
for  their  appanages  smaller  principalities,  held  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Iziaslaf,  whom  they  were  to  acknowledge  as 
their  liege  lord. 

This  injudicious  arrangement  soon  produced  its  natural 
consequence — civil  war ;  and  the  brothers  of  Iziaslaf  drove 
their  Uege  lord  from  the  throne  and  country.  He  was  restored 
to  both  by  the  assistance  of  Boleslaf  the  Dauntless,  king  of 
Poland ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Polish  monarch  retired,  Iziaslaf 
was  again  obliged  to  fiee  from  his  dominions,  and  to  seek 
assistance  from  abroad.  Boleslaf  refused  this  time  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  fugitive  monarch  went  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  city  of  Mayence,  that  the  exiled  sovereign  of  Russia  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Margrave  of  Saxony.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  chronicler,  Iziaslaf  offered  to  Henry  a 
great  quantity  of  golden  and  silver  vessels,  as  well  as  of  costly 
furs,  imploring  his  assistance,  and  promising  to  become  his 
vassal.  The  young  and  chivalrous  Henry  granted  without 
hesitation  his  protection  to  the  unfortunate  monarch;  and 

•  Hume,  following  the  ancient  historians,  says  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
sent  the  English  princes  to  Solomon,  King  of  Hungary.  Solomon  was  not 
in  existence  at  that  time,  and  this  chronological  error  was  corrected  by  Lingard. 
It  is  unimportant  to  know  the  real  name  of  the  Hungarian  king  who  received 
the  English  princes,  but  it  would  perhi^  be  interesting  for  an  historical  student 
to  ascertain  whether  there  could  have  been  any  intercourse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  between  countries  so  remote  as  Sweden  and  Hungary.  Wt 
think  that  the  only  communication  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  af 
that  time  between  the  two  above-mentioned  countries,  must  have  taken  place 
through  Russia,  which  then  bordered  on  the  territor>'  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Hungary.  The  Swedish  historian,  Olof  Dalin,  believes  that  the  chro- 
nidere,  who  have  reported  the  circumstance  of  the  exile  of  the  English  princes 
to  Hungary,  have  mistaken  Holmgardia  (the  Icelandic  name  of  Russia)  for 
Hongaria.  But  an  almost  contemporary  writer,  Adam  of  Bremen,  expressly* 
•ays,  in  speaking  of  Edmund  Ironside— Fl/it  tjiu  l»  BM4^mm  t*iiw  stmi  dtmmti. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  English  princes  went  afterwards  from  Russia  to 
Hungary. 
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KOt  ambassadors  to  Kioff,  intimating  to  the  fuinces  who  bad 
expelled  Iziaslaf,  that  they  should  restore  die  throne, to  its 
legitimate  heir,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  invade  their 
dominions,  and  to  punish  the  usurper,  notwithstanding  the 
great  distance  which  separates  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
fixHn  those  of  the  Dnjeper.  The  imperial  embassy  was 
received  at  Kioff  with  great  honours,  and  dismissed  with  rich 
presents^  A  contemporary  German  historian,  who  describes 
all  this  transaction,  says :  <<  we  have  never  before  seen  so  much 
**  gcAdf  silver,  and  costly  garments.*" 

As  the  emperor  was  unable  to  give  Iziaslaf  a  more  effectual 
assistance  than  that  unsuccessful  embassy,  he  sent  his  son  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  request  the  protection  of  Gr^ory  VII.  for 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  promising  to  acknowledge  not 
only  the  spiritual  but  even  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  over  Russia.  It  was  natural  that  so  ambitious 
a  Pope  as  Gr^;ory  YII.  should  hasten  to  avail  himself  of  so 
£ivourable  an  opportunity  for  extending  his  domination ;  and 
he  wrote  on  that  occasion  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  addressed 
to  Isiaslaf  himself,  accepting  his  propositicms,  and  the  othar 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  reproaching  him  for  hb  behaviour  to 
the  sovereign  of  Russia.  The  Pope^s  assistance  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  Emperor;  but 
Iziaslaf  recovered  his  throne  by  the  death  of  his  turother  who 
had  usurped  it. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  these  events,  because  they  show  the 
state  of  the  relations  which  existed  at  that  time  between 
Russia  and  the  west  of  Europe,  which  from  that  time  down^^ 
wards,  constantly  became  less  and  less  frequent. 

It  was  in  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Iziaslaf  (1055),  that 
the  Polovtzee  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  south-eastern 
frontiers  of  Russia.  They  were  a  wandering  nation,  which  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution,  or  some  other  event  unknown  to 
the  historians,  left  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  and  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  they  occupied  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  that  of 
the  Danube.  The  Pdovtzee  soon  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  the  historians  speak  with  the  greatest 
horror  of  the  savage  mantterS  of  these  children  of  the  desert. 

Their  mode  of  life  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Toor* 
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komans,  or  otb^  erratic  tribes  of  Asia ;  and  tiieor  oocupatiaii^ 
war  and  plunder.     From  thdr  arrival  on  the  oonfines  of 
Ilussia,  tiU  their  annihilatian  by  the  Tartars,  in  1£24,  the 
Pohivtzee  played  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
Russia,  not  only  as  very  dangerous  enemies,  but  also  not  un- 
frequently  as  allies,  or  mercenary  auxiliaries.     The  most  r& 
markable  events  which  took  place  from  the  reign  of  Issiadaf 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  are  the  fall  of  the  pi^ndpalitj 
of  Kioff  and  the  establishmrait  of  two  powerful  principalities ; 
that  of  Halich,  in  the  south,  and  that  of  Vladimir,  on  the 
Xlasma,  in  the  north  of  Russia.     But  the  most  importatnt  fact 
of  that  period,  is  the  existence  of  three  repuUics  in  Rtisaa^ 
Novgorod,  Pleskow  or  Pskow,  and  Viatka.     The  origin  of 
the  two  first  dates  fr(»n  before  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen^ 
who  were  obhged  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular  forms  of 
these  two  states.     Besides  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Russia,  whom  they  nominally  acknowledged  as  their  liege 
lord,  they  had  a  sovereign  prince  of  their  own,  but   his 
power  was  limited  to  judicial  functions  in  time  of  peaces 
and  to  the  command  of  armies  in  time  of  war.    His  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  he  was  generally  chosen  by  the  peopte 
amongst  the  many  princes  who  governed  different  parts  of 
Russia ;  and  there  were  many  instances  of  these  princes  being 
deposed  and  sent  away  fiom  the  country,  by  the  same  citizens 
who   had   elected  them.     Besides   the  prince,  there  was   a 
popular  magistrate,   called  Possadnik,  who  was  elected  by 
the  Viecha,  or  the  assembly  of  free  citizens,  deliberating  im 
the  market-place  of  the  town.    The  republic  of  Viatkft  was 
founded  1174,  by  emigrants  from  Novgorod,  who,  actuated  by 
some  reas<m  which  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  left  their  native 
country,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Kama^ 
found  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  where  they  built  a  town  and 
established  a  repubh'c  governed  by  forms  similar  to  those  at 
Novgorod.     This  new  state  was  increased  by  successive  iarri- 
vals  of  other  emigrants  from  different  parts  of  Russia,  and 
waged  many  successful  wars  with  the  adjoining  Finnish  tribes, 
«8  well  as  their  own  countrymen  of  Novgorod,  who  affected 
to  consider  them  as  deserters. 

After  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  seventy^eight  years, 
this  little  repuUic  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
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TarUM  in  145^  and  it  afterwards  became  a  province  of 
Moflcow. 

The  impolitic  measure  of  Iziaslaf  by  which  he  divided  the 
empire  amongst  bis  sons,  was  imitated  by  many  of  his 
descendants,  who  reduced  their  small  principalities  by  giving 
separate  appanages  to  their  children,  and  Russia  became 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  sovereignties,  who 
constantly  warred  amongst  themselves. 

From  the  death  of  Iziaslaf  (1078)  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartars  (1824),  the  history  of  Russia  presents  an  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  civil  wars,  marked  with  the 
atrocity  belonging  to  those  centuries,  although  it  occasionally 
exhibits  some  of  those  noble  and  chivalrous  traits,  which 
rdieve  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Russia  to  have  been  converted 
to  the  Eastern  Church  at  a  time  when  Constantinople^ 
notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  still 
the  most  civilized  capital  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  learning  which  still  remained  in  Europe.  This  circumstance 
affiirded  to  Russia  facilities  for  the  advance  of  its  civilization, 
far  superior  to  those  that  were  enjoyed  by  nati(His  adhering  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of 
illiterate  barbarism  when  compared  with  Constantinople.  The 
first  Russian  clergy  came  from  Greece,  and  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  many  metropolitans  of  Russia 
were  natives  of  the  Byzantine  empire*.  Schools  were  esta-* 
Uisbed  at  KiofF,  Novgorod,  and  many  other  places  in  Russia, 
where  Greek  and  Latin  was  taught  4  and  the  chronicles  mention 
many  libraries  composed  of  works  written  in  the  learned  Ian-* 
guages.  Churches  were  built  and  adorned  by  Byzantine 
artists,  and  many  specimens  of  their  superb  workmanship  are 
still  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Russia ;  a  great  number  of  Rus^ 
sians  constantly  served  in  the  imperial  armies,  and  merchants  of 
that  nation  traded  in  different  parts  of  the  Byzantine  empire* 

Intermarriages  took  place  between  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Russia  and  the  families  of  the  emperors.     The  Grand  Duke 

*  The  metn^litans  of  Russia  always  wtnt  to  ConstantiDopIe  to  receive  the 
luimiminn  from  the  Patriazcb.  During  the  time  when  Constantinople  wa» 
occupied  by  the  Latins,  the  metn^Utans  of  Russia  were  consecrated  at  Nicea« 
which  was.  die  residence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  during  that  period*^ 
Thu  custom  was  continued  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  l^  ihe  Turics. 
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Vladiniir  II.  received  from  the  Einpat>r  Alexius  ComaentM^  fl 
crown,  a  sceptre,  a  globe,  and  other  insignia  of  royalty,  whidi  are 
still  preserved  at  Moscow,  and  used  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
at  their  coronation.     The  connection  between  Russia  and  Caa^ 
stantinople  was  at  that  time  so  intimate,  that  many  Scaodinaviaii 
authors,  speaking  of  Russia,  call  it  Greece.    It  was  owing  to  its 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Byzantine  emjnre,  that  Kioff 
acquired  the  degree  of  splendour  and  civilization  iat  whidi  it 
was  then  renowned  amongst   all  nations.     The  celelHrated 
German  annalist  Dittmar  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
says  that  Kioff  had  eight  large  market  places  and  four  hundred 
churches.     This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  serves   at 
any  rate  to  prove  the  high  reputation  of  that  dty,  wbidi 
another  German  chronicler  of  that  epoch,  Adam  of  Bremen^ 
calls  the  second  Constantinople.     The  Mongolian  historians 
speak  of  the  admiration  with  which  Mangoo  Chan  was  struck^ 
on  seeing  the  walls  of  Kioff  for  the  first  time,  when  he  came 
to  besiege  and  destroy  it  at  the  head  of  his  hordes  in  1240. 
The  commerce  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  during  this  epoch.    Russia  was  at  that 
time  the  great  commercial  road  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.     That  part  of  the  Dnieper  which  flows  betweeo 
Kioff  and  the  Black  Sea,  was  commonly  called  the  road  to 
Greece ;  and  every  year  at  certain  epochs  large  fleets  laden 
with  the  rich  productions  of  southern  climates  and  of  Byzantiiie 
industry,  arrived  at  Kioff,  where  their  goods  were  exchanged 
for  wax,  honey,  furs,  and  slaves,  which  formed  the  stiqple 
articles  of  the  exports  from  Russia.      The  arrival   of  the 
Polovtzee*,    who    occupied  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

•  Previous  to  the  arriva]  of  the  Polovtzee,  the  Russian  empire  extended  to  ttit 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  after  its  partition  by  Vladimir,  one  of  the  moat 
important  principalities  was  that  of  Tmootarakan,  which  comprised  the  soatfaern 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions.  In  tlie  11th  century  the  very  name  of  Tmoota- 
rakan,  probably  destroyed  by  the  Polovtzee,  entirely  disappeared  from  the  annals 
of  Russia,  and  the  modem  historians  were  much  perplexed  to  ascertain  the 
Ideographical  position  of  that  place.  These  doubts,  however,  were  resolved  half 
a  century  ago  by  the  accidental  discovery  which  was  made  in  the  isle  of  Tamaa 
of  a  stone  placed  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  which  separates  that  island  from  ^ 
Crimea,  having  an  inscription  in  Sclavonian,  which  says,  that  prince  Gleb 
had  measured  the  sea  from  Tmootarakan  to  Kerch,  and  stating  the  result  of  due 
measurement  The  town  of  Kerch,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
u  still  so  called  t  and  we  know  by  the  Bysantine  writers,  that  there  was  on  the 
isle  of  Taman  a  Greek  fortress,  called  Tamatarca,  a  name  which  the  Russian 
perverted  into  that  of  Tmootarakan. 
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aentury  the  mn'them  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  did  not  arrest 
the  oomin«xnal  intercourse  between  Russia  and  the  Byzantine 
empire;  and  it  seems  that  these  barbarians  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  allowing  a  free  passage  tomerchants^  who  continued 
to  trade  in  their  customary  way*. 

Russia  had  also  at  that  time  a  ^considerable  traffic  with  the 
Caspian  Sea  by  means  of  the  Bulgars,  a  Mahometan  nation, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  VolgA,  in  the  country  in  which 
the  present  government  of  Casan  is  atuated,  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Bulgarians  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  Bulgars  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  chronicles  as  a  very  commercial  and  wealthy  nation ; 
and  the  ruins  of  their  capital,  situated  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
Englirii  miles  from  Casan,  and  six  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  still  retain  many  inscriptions  in  Armenian  and  Arabic 
on  the  graves  of  natives  of  Persia  and  Armenia.  Arabian 
ecMns  and  different  golden  and  silver  ornaments  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  ruins,  which  attest  their  former  wealth. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  was  not  limited  to  the  countries 
situated  on  its  south-eastern  frontiers,  but  a  considerable  trade 
was  also  carried  on  with  the  countries  situated  on  the  Baltic. 
Novgorod  was  the  great  mart  where  the  commodities  produced 
in  Russia,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  imported  from  Greece  by 
Uie  Dnieper,  and  from  Persia  and  India  by  the  Volga,  were 
exchanged  for  the  goods  of  Scandinavia,  Grermany,  Flanders, 
and  England;  this  fact  is  repcMrted  by  many  Scandinavian 
historians,  and  confirmed  by  the  Arabian  coins,  which  have 


*  The  annalitts  of  Russia  make  no  mention  of  any  immediate  intercourse 
between  that  country  and  the  trans-Caucasian  nations,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Tartars.  They  only  speak  of  wars  between  the  Princes  of  Tmootakaran 
and  the  Kassogues,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Circassians.  But  the  Arabian 
historian  Massoodi  speaks  of  a  predatory  expedition  undertaken  (912)  by  the 
idolatrous  Russians  and  Sdavonians,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  their  destruction  by 
the  Mahometans.  The  annals  of  Georgia  give  a  romantic  story  of  George,  son 
of  Andrew,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  who,  being  driven  from  his  country,  came 
to  Georgia,  and  married  the  Queen  Tamar;  but  he  behaved  so  ill,  that  the 
princess  was  obliged  to  send  him  out  of  the  country.  Tamar,  who  reigned  in 
Georgia  from  ir71  to  1108,  was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  talenu,  and  virtues. 
She  conquered  many  provinces,  founded  new  cities,  and  patronised  arts  and 
sdencea.  Her  reign  is  not  only  the  most  glorious  and  prosperous  period  of  the 
history  of  Georgia,  but  it  also  constitutes  the  golden  sera  of  the  literature  of  that 
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been  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Russian  ships 
navigated  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danidi  histcnrian  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  says,  that  when  Swend  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  besieged 
l^eswick  (1157)  he  seized  a  great  number  of  Russian  vessds, 
and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  his  soldiers  instead  of  pay. 
The  proverbial  sentence  universal  in  the  North,  "  Quis  potest 
"  contra  Deum  et  magnam  Novogardiam  f^  "Who can  aught 
*•  avail  against  God,  and  the  great  Novgorod  f^ — ^proves  the 
great  celebrity  which  that  city  had  obtained  by  its  power 
and  wealth.  It  was  constantly  frequented  by  merchants  from 
Grermany  and  Scandinavia,  many  of  whom  were  permanently 
ffettled  at  Novgorod,  where  they  had  a  separate  quarter;  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  magistrates,  whom 
they  elected  themselves.  They  enjoyed  perfect  rdigious 
Kberty,  and  had  two  churches^  one  German,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  one  Grothlandic,  or  Swedish,  dedicated  to  St.  Olaf. 
The  Russians  had  also  a  church  of  their  persuasion  on  the 
island  of  Gothland. 

Th^re  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  the 
eommerce  of  these  times,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention. 
The  possessions  of  Novgorod  extended  at  one  time  as  feu*  as  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  and  its  merchants  had  frequent  inter- 
<K>ur8e  with  the  country  intervening  between  that  sea  and  the 
Ouralian,  or  Riphean  mountains,  whence  they  exported  oostly 
aurs  and  predous  metals.  The  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic 
futhors,  who  called  this  country  Biarmia,  speak  of  its  great 
riches,  and  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Biarmia  adorned  the 
fanes  of  their  idols,  and  their  cemeteries,  with  a  great  profusion 
of  precious  metals.  This  account  of  the  wealth  of  Biarmia, 
was  treated  by  modem  critics  as  a  mere  fiction,  deserving 
no  more  credit  than  many  other  fables  with  which  the 
northern  sagas  abound ;  and  the  precious  metals  which  the 
Novgorodians  occasionally  drew  from  that  country,  were  sup- 
posed to  come  from*  Siberia.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
account  which  the  above-mentioned  Scandinavian  authors  have 
left  us,  as  to  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  found  in  Biarmia, 
is  by  no  means  without  foundation,  if  not  altogether  correct ; 
for  it  is  precisely  in  the  government  of  Perm,  which  compre. 
hends  the  ancient  Biarmia,  that  gold  mines  have  lately  been 
discovered.    It  may  therefore  be  readily  believed,  that  gold. 
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whidi  if  there  found  almost  on  the  surfaee  of  the  ground,  and 
is  extracted  bj  the  ea^  process  of  wadiing,  was  known  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Other  towns  of  Northern  Russia,  besides  Novgorod,  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Baltic.  A  treaty,  concluded  in 
1828  between  Mstidaf  Davidovicfa,  Prince  of  Smolensk  and 
Riga,  has  reached  us ;  and  as  this  curious  document  gives  ail 
idea  of  the  state  al  the  commerce  of  that  time,  we  shcdl  men- 
tkm  some  of  its  principal  provisions.  This  treaty  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  liberality  which  it  displays  to  strangers^ 
wboae  persons,  properties,  and  interests,  are  particularly 
guaranteed  by  its  stipulaticns.  After  having  enumerated 
different  kinds  of  crimes  and  offences,  which  might  be  com^ 
mitted  either  by  Grermans  or  Russians,  and  having  established 
a  ]Mt>portionate  fine  for  each  of  them,  the  treaty  declares  that 
a  fcragn  creditor  is  to  be  satisfied  before  every  other.  Th* 
foreign  merchants  were  to  be  judged  by  the  prince  himself; 
but,  should  they  prefer  it,  they  could  bring  their  case  bef(M« 
ordinary  tribunals.  Judicial  combat  was  entirely  prohibited, 
and  the  ordeal  of  fire  only  allowed  by  mutual  consent  of  hadi 
parties.  As  soon  as  a  German  merchant  arrived  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Smolensk,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  furnish 
means  for  transporting  his  goods,  and  to  become  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  property.  This  stipulation  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  passage  across  the  land  intervening 
between  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper.  The  merchandise  was 
exempted  from  every  duty  on  entering  the  frontiers,  but 
every  merchant  was  obliged  on  his  arrival  to  give  a  piece  of 
ttnen  to  the  reigning  princess,  and  a  pair  of  Gothlandic 
gloves  to  the  commander  on  the  frontiers*  Certain  duties 
were  paid  on  the  sale  and  th^  weighing  of  goods.  German 
merchants  could  never  be  forced  to  take  military  service.  All 
the  privileges  conceded  to  the  German  and  Gothlandic  mer- 
chants, were  likewise  guaranteed  to  Russians,  at  Riga,  Lubeck, 
and  other  places,  which  were  comprised  in  this  treaty.  The 
course  of  the  Duna,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  declared 
fi'ee  for  the  navigation  of  German  as  well  as  Russian  merchants. 
This  treaty,  written  at  Riga,  is  sealed  by  the  seals  of  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  of  the  grand-master  of  the  Livonian 
(sword-bearers)  Order,  and  signed  by  many  merchants  of  Riga, 
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Lubeck,  Grothland,  and  some  other  places.  It  is  conduded 
by  a  dedaration,  that  whoever,  either  amongst  Russians 
or  Germans,  should  infringe  these  stipulations,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  enemy  of  God. 

The  literature  of  Rusria,  during  that  period,  is,  considering 
the  general  barbarity  of  the  age,  by  no  means  despicable. 
Owing  to  the  immediate  influence  of  Constantinople,  the 
means  of  information  were  more  abundant  at  that  time  io 
Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christian  Europe  (we  must 
except  Mahometan  Spain).  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
translation  of  the  fiible  into  a  language  common  to  all  the 
Sclavonian  peoples,  which  was  made  by  St.  Cyril  before  the 
conversion  of  Russia  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury :  and  many  sacred  books  were  translated  from  the  Gredc 
into  Sclavonian,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Yaroskf ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  profane  Greek  authors  also 
found  thdr  way  into  Russia.  Even  at  the  present  day  there 
are  legends  current  amongst  the  common  people  in  Russia, 
but  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eioff,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  their 
fireek  origin.  Many  of  these  tales  relate  to  the  exploits  of 
ihie  ancient  princes  and  warriors  of  Russia;  but  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  the  literature  of  that  age,  which  is  stiU 
•extant,  is  the  poem  of  the  expedition  of  Igor,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  deserves  to  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  the  epic  poems  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  in  fact  the  Niebelungen  Lied  of  the  Sclavonian 
nation*. 

Our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
•account  of  the  remains  of  early  Russian  literature,  preserved 
in  this  curious  poem,  and  in  t^e  wise  admonitions  of  the  vir- 


*  The  poem  u  founded  on  the  following  event: — In  1186,  Igor,  a  petty 
prince,  who  reigned  in  the  present  government  of  Tchemigoff,  animated  by  a 
noble  emulation  to  rival  the  glory  of  other  Russian  princes,  who  had  obuined 
considerable  advantages  over  the  Polovtzee,  concerted  with  his  brotlier,  Vsevolod, 
.the  project  of  an  expedition,  not  only  to  equal,  but  even  to  surpass  the  laurels 
reaped  by  the  other  princes.  The  beginning  of  the  campaign  was  successful* 
but  afterwards,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Russian  forces  were  destroyed, 
and  Prince  Igor  taken  prisoner.  After  a  long  captivity,  he  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  his  enemies,  and  returned  safe  to  his  country. 
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tuous  Vladimir  to  his  children,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  our 
own  Alfred. 

But  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  claim  our  attention  ere 
we  conclude.  A  written  code  existed  in  Russia  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  which  was  promulgated  by  Yaroslaf,  who 
reigned  from  1014  to  1054.  This  code  is  a  collection  of 
ancient  Sclavonian  customs,  somewhat  modified  by  the  legis- 
lation which  prevailed  amongst  the  Varagians.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  was  in  almost  every  case  superseded  by  a  fine ; 
the  law  of  Jidei-commissa  was  accurately  determined ;  the 
descent  of  property  was  regulated,  in  default  of  testamentary 
dispositions,  in  favour  of  the  younger  son ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  it  was  provided  by  YaroslaTs  code  that  a 
plaintiiT  in  any  suit  should  appear  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
citizens,  who  were  sworn  on  their  oath  and  conscience  well  to 
discuss  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  leaving  the  sentence  to 
be  passed  by  the  judge.  In  like  manner  it  is  reported  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus  that  Regnor  Logbrok,  King  of  Denmark,  insti- 
tuted trial  by  jury  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  annals  on  which  we  have  dwelt  amply  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Russians  stood  comparatively  higher  in  the 
scale  of  morality  and  civilization  than  the  Russians  of  our  own 
time.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  Russia  could 
boast  of  republican  forms  of  government  inherited  from  the 
Sclavonians,  of  chivalrous  manners  engrafted  by  the  Northmen, 
and  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  cultivation  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople, ^ut  the  elements  of  civilization  which  it  shared 
with  the  great  Teutonic  nations  were  crushed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  and  all  vestiges  of  ancient  liberty 
were  destroyed,  and  the  moral  dignity  of  the  people  sunk  or 
effaced,  undo*  their  long  subjection  to  those  eastern  hordes. 
This  is  a  fact  which  Earamzin  himself  is  obliged  to  admit ; 
and  the  subsequent  condition,  into  which  the  Muscovite  nobles 
have  passed,  has  fostered  all  the  vices  of  more  polished  nations 
without  producing  their  virtues.  Had  the  ancient  Russians 
been  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  they 
escaped  the  calamities  of  internal  weakness  and  dissension,  a 
great  nation  might  have  arisen  instead  of  a  barbarous  power ; 
Constantinople  might  have  been  defended  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman ;  and  the  de- 
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eliniiig  Empire  might  have  been  regenerated  by  a  hardy  Scla- 
vonian  race,  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  Normans,  and  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  freedom.  Such  will  not  be  the  issue  of 
the  sustained  attacks  now  directed  by  the  Autocrat  against 
Constantinople ;  and  should  the  crescent  fall  befcn^  the  cross, 
the  northern  invaders  will  not  bring  with  them  the  vigmir  of  a 
free  people  or  the  blessings  of  those  institutions  which  their 
ancestors  enjoyed,  but  the  unmitigated  arrogance  of  tyranny, 
the  insatiable  avarice  of  conquest,  and  the  d^rading  yoke  of 
slavery  to  a  people  which  is  itself  enslaved. 


Abticlb  X. 


A  few  ObservaUona  an  ReUgion  and  Education  in  Ireland. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Alder- 
ley.    Thurd  Edition.     London:  1886. 

Letter  to  a  Protestant  Englishman.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Mahkr,  Administrator  of  the  Parish  of  Carlow,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 
London:  1836. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Pauperism  in  Ireland,  its  Evils  and 
its  Remedies.  By  Law  Rawstobne,  Esq.  Second 
Edition.     London:  1836. 

The  reign  of  the  Plausibles  is  at  an  end — the.  period  of  ex- 
pedients, and  bit-by-bit  *^  concessions,^  and  hollow  truces, 
is  passed.  War  or  peace  with  Ireland! — ^this  is  the  plain 
question — (it  is  still  a  question !)  which  has  been  debated 
these  few  weeks  past,  in  the  first  le^slature  in  the  world,  by 
men,  calling  themselves  statesmen,  in  the  midst  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  civilisation  of  all 
Europe.  A  stranger  listening  to  those  debates  might  reason- 
ably have  asked  if  Ireland  were  a  young  and  turbulent 
republic,  separadng  itself  from  the  general  system,  or  a  new 
and  reluctant  conquest,  or  a  distant  colony,  which,  haviog 
outgrown  the  necessity  of  dependence,  for  the  first  time  had 
attempted  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  the  mother  country  ? 
With  what  surprise  might  he    not  naturally  listen   to  our 
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answer.  Ireland,  if  we  believe  our  geographies,  is  at  our 
▼eiy  door— our  histories  bear  cogent  evidence  that  she  has 
beeo  eoDoected  with  us  (too  nearly  for  her  happuiess)  for 
oeDturiesy-— the  statute  book  avers  that  she  is  united, — Whig 
and  Torj  vie  with-  each  other,  in  celebrating  her  incorpcMration 
— bone  <^  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh-^-Lord  Stanley  calls 
her  a  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  West  Britain. 
With  this  part  of  ourselves-^with  this  section  of  the  same 
BatioD,  another,  section  is  wise  enough  to  proclaim  war  !-^not 
indeed  the  war  of  cannon  and  bayonet,  but  the  wasting  war  of 
unequal  laws,  coercive  statutes,  judicial  sharp-shooting,  political 
degradation— a  war  of  the  coterie  against  the  millions,  of  might 
against  right-^a  war  to  an  intelligent  peojde  contemptible,  to  a 
sprited  people  unendurable,  which  differs  only  in  the  means  of 
canying  it  on  from  the  old  war  of  Irish  subjugation.  To  this 
umple  statement  nothing  need  be  added— the  fact  eloae  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  sarcasms.  The  worst  reviler  of  English  power, 
justice,  or  glory,  could  not  ^y  more.  Where  is  the  might  of 
her  institutions,  he  might  well  demand,  if  her  own  people 
have  so  long  resisted  them — or  of  her  even-handed  justice,  if 
her  own  children  have  been  in  one  uninterrupted  insurrection 
against  her— or  of  her  high  moral  and  religious  supremacy,  if 
wretchedness,  unexampled  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  if 
outrage,  if  crime,  be  the  only  fruits  of  all  her  moral  training  ? 
The  race  is  "  indisciplinable^  is  the  only  plea,  the  only  reply  tp 
all  such  reproaches,  but  we  cannot  forget  it  is  also  the  cJd  plea 
of  every  blunderer.  The  bad  teacher  throws  his  own  incompe- 
tency on  the  pupil— the  bad  parent  his  own  vices  on  the  child ; 
a  dangerous  and  disgraceful  expedient,  whether  adopted  by 
states  or  by  individuals. 

We  are  of  a  far  different  creed.  We  think  the  crimes  of  the 
subject  are  the  crimes  of  the  master.  Not  a  single  drop 
of  blood  shed  in  Ireland,  be  it  on  what  side  it  may,  but  is  a 
trumpet-tongued  accuser  against  the  ^*  discipline^  of  England. 
The  Irish  are  not  organically  irreclaimable  —  no  part  of 
human  nature  is — it  would  be  a  calumny  agunst  our  species, 
and  a  blasphemy  against  him  who  created  it,  to  suppose 
it  so.  The  Mhairwarrahs  have  been  reclaimed— the  Indians 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  why  is  it  that  we  have  not  yet 
reclaimed  the   Irish  people?      Men    are  the    creatures  of 
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circumstances,  and  English  misrule  has  been  for  centories 
creating  such  circumstances  round  Ireland,  as  rendered  all 
reclaiming  very  nearly  impossible.  Under  another  disci pline^ 
this  indisciplinable  pupil  would  have  equalled  its  teacher. 
Ireland  would  have  been  another  England.  Scotland  was  a 
worse  Ireland  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century*. — 
What  is  she  now  ? 

One  good,  however,  has  come  out  of  these  debates.  It  has 
at  last  placed  the  argument  on  its  true  basis.  It  is  not  the 
Tithe  question,  nor  the  Orange  question,  nor  the  CorporatioD 
question;  it  is  essentially  and  emphatically  the  ^^Irisli  question.* 
These  are  the  mere  phases  through  which  it  has  had  to  pass.  The 
real  question  is  far  broader.  Accordingly,  a  far  truer  and  more 
real  tone  is  at  last  assumed.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  £imUy 
affection,  which  compels  England  so  reluctantly  to  use  the  mercy 
of  justice  towards  her  erring  sister.  It  is  no  longer  pretended, 
that  she  chastiseth  whom  she  loveth.  The  Establi^iiment  is  no 
longer  to  be  maintained,  out  of  compassion,  in  the  Bishop  Boulter 
phrase,  *^  to  the  souls  of  their  poor  benighted  countrymen  i^  the 
Catholic  is  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  his  franchises,  on  the 


*  The  state  of  Ireland  was  neTer  worse  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun. — ( Second  DUeourtt  on  the  Affaire  of  Scotland t  p.  100.)  After 
stating,  that  there  were  in  that  day  (1698)  200,000  people  begging  from  door 
to  door,  he  continues — *'  And  though  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double 
*^  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great  distress,  yet,  in  all  time% 
**  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds  who  liave 
**  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  die  land,  or  even 
**  of  those  of  God  and  nature."  This  barbarism,  as  now  in  Ireland,  was  attributed 
to  the  country.  Fletcher  answers,  **  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  whatever  people 
**  are  planted  in  those  mountains,  they  will  quickly  turn  savage,  and  as  great 
**  beggars  as  the  present  inhabitants ;  for  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  are  greater, 
<*  more  desert,  and  more  condemned  to  snows,  than  those  of  the  Highlands  of 
<'  Scotland,  which  are  every  where  cut  by  friths  and  lakes,  the  richest  in  fishing 
*<  of  any  in  the  world,  affording  great  conveniences  for  transportation  of  timber 
"  and  any  other  goods ;  and  yet  the  Alps,  which  have  no  such  advantages,  are 
*'  inhabited  every  where  by  a  civilized,  industrious,  honest,  and  peaceable  people ; 
*<  but  they  had  no  Lords  to  hinder  them  from  being  civilieed,  to  discourage  industry, 
*<  and  to  encourage  thieving,  and  to  keep  them  beggars,  that  they  might  be  the 
*<  more  dependant ;  or  when  they  had  any,  as  in  that  part  of  the  mountains  wbick 
"  belong  to  the  Swiss,  they  knocked  them  on  the  head/' — (p.  105.)  Read  Mn 
Vigori  Statement  of  Persecutions,  Sfc,  p.  8,  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Maher*s  Letter 
p.  9,  and  then  judge  why  it  is,  that  the  Ireland  of  18d0  so  nearly  resembles 
the  Scotland  of  1698. 
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groani  that  tbey  can  be  of  little  use  to  him :  the  ascendency 
is  no  longer  lauded  solely  as  a  link  to  keep  together  the  con*, 
necdon.  We  have  defiance — sans  phrase :  hatred  to  the  alien, 
whips  and  stripes  to  the  subject,  prostration  to  the  rebel.  This 
we  like — it  is  honest — we  thank  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  luci- 
dity of  his  manifesto.  The  Irish  people  can  now  understand 
the  quarrel,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  **  open  day.""  With  such 
advantages,  they  need  have  little  apprehension  for  the  result. 

We  well  know  how  the   "quos  ego ^  must  necessarily 

terminate.  The  Emancipation  and  Reform  lessons  have  not 
been  given  in  vain. 

Until  it  be  thoroughly  determined,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not  to 
be  an  Union  between  England  and  Ireland — ^not  a  parchment 
Union — ^not  a  treaty  of  Limerick  Union — ^but  such  as  beseems 
two  powerful,  intelligent,  and  independent  nations ;  until  itbe^ 
perfectly  understood  on  what  terms  it  is  to  stand,  whether 
Ireland  is  to  be  the  subject,  and  England  the  sovereign,  or  both 
to  be  equal,  both  co-heritors  of  the  same  advantages  and  rights ; 
until  this  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  phrase — a  living,  moving, 
eflFective  principle,  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times — the  great 
practical  axiom  of  all  our  policy — legislation  for  Ireland  must 
be  a  constant  '^  contresens,"^  a  Sisyphean  labour ;  painful  to  one 
party,  insulting  to  the  other;  utterly  fruitless,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  alj.  Debates  on  the  Tithe  or  Corporation  details  are 
absolute  idleness,  waste  of  time,  unless  the  principle  by  which 
tbey  are  to  be  decided  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fixed.  We  care 
little,  whether  Belturbet  deserve  a  mayor,  or  whether  five 
pound  houaeholders  in  one  borough  be  a  good  constituency,  and 
in  another  bad.  We  do  not  despair  of  the  country,  whether  the 
boDUS  be  S5/.  per  cent,  or  30/.,  or  whether  there  be  little 
or  DO  surplus  instead  of  too  much.  The  point  we  really  care  for, 
the  pcnnt  really  to  care  about,  the  point  which  the  country 
ought  never  to  rest  until  it  see  it  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Kings,  Lords,  or  Ministers,  be  they  who  they  may,  is  the  title 
under  which  all  these  details  are  to  be  debated.  It  is  right  we 
should  know  whether  we  are  sending  forth  our  proconsuls  and 
edicts  to  a  province,  or  are  really  legislating  for  Rome  itself, 
for  an  integral  third  of  the  empire,  equal  in  all  rights  and 
pretensions  to  the  other  two.  This  it  is  which  roust  alone 
determine  whether  laws  enacted  in  an  Anglo-Irish  legislature. 
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for  the  Irish  people,  are  to  be  oonadered  as  < 
^  restitutions,^  or  *^  graces,^  iDsultingly  cast  to  an  infSBiiar,  or 
as  atonements   and   refcNins  required  and  obtained  at    laat, 
though  late,  by  an  equal.    The  indistinctness  so  industnouslj 
east  around  these  principles,  for  the  worst  purposes,  must  not 
be  suflbred  to  continue   another  hour  by  the  Iri^   peofie. 
They  must  speak  out,  in  terms  which  no  man  shall  misuiiclmtaiML 
Doubt  on  such  a  question,  is  a  surrender  of  all  claitna  to  the 
port  and  bearing  of  a  free  nation.     It  is  a  tacit  sacrifice  of  all 
right  of  self  government :  and  a  cowardly  yielding  up  erf  all 
pretension  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  nations.     Give   the 
best  institutions  in   this    spirit  to  day — as    a  bonus,    as  a 
favour — and  not  as  a  restitution,  or  as  a  right — ^and    there 
is  no  possible  reason  why  any  or  all  of  them  may    not    be 
withdrawn  (the  occasion  serving)  to-morrow.      This  ^^  quam- 
diu  bene  se  gesserit^  grant  is  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the 
granter.      He  tolerates  what  he  cannot  help,  and  which,  as 
soon  as  he  can  help,  be  will  tolerate  no  longer.     The  minister 
who  so  grants  will  grailt  in  words,  and  infallibly  neutralise  ia 
deeds;    remove  the  penal  code  from  the  statute  book,  but 
maintain  it  in  the  government  office ;  give  the  franchise,  but 
thwart  its  exercise;    annihilate  corporations,  but  retain  their 
corruptions. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  title  of  the  Irish  has  not  been  acknow- 
ledged, or  acknowledged  only  for  the  purposes  of  imposts,  or 
in  the  moment  of  apprehension.  Talk  of  a  tax — talk  ci  the 
Repeal  question-^talk  of  independence— and  you  will  hear 
enough  of  identity,  and  equality,  and  justice,  and  the  one 
race,  and  the  single  family,  and  the  common  country  all 
around.  But  the  moment  the  Irish  call  for  a  practical  proof 
of  this  justice — the  moment  they  assert  this  equality— die 
moment  they  act  on  the  femily  privilege— the  moment  they 
look  for  their  portion  in  the  common  inheritance-^*^  what 
share  have  they  in  David  ?^  is  instantly  the  answer.  Now  we 
frankly  say — one  thing  or  another.  If  Ireland  is  to  be  eoo- 
adered  as  England,  as  Lord  Stanley  avers,  when  church 
taxation  is  in  question,  in  the  name  of  that  conmstency  which  is 
policy,  if  Tiot  politics,  let  Ireland  be  also  considered  as  England, 
when  municipal  franchises  are  in  question.  If  Ireland  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  Ireland  only,  whim  common  rights  are  in 
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ff^^t^tm  —  if  Ireland    be  orfjaDioftlly  irreoovorably  teptrate. 

If  Lord   Lyndburst  holds,  let  her  idso  continue  such  when 

tbere  is  a  question  of  churches  and  imposts.    But  really  it  is 

ranch  too  grand  inquisition  a  kind  of  logic,  to  incorporate  for 

the  burthens  and  to  separate  for  the  franehises— to  associ4te 

to  die  privilege  of  suffering,  and  to  reject  from  all  enjoyment 

in  iu  compensations.    One  point  only  in  all  these  coptradie- 

tkns  seems  thoroughly  settled — in  all  iu  inoonststencies,  the 

party  was  consistently  true  to  its  own  ascendency.    Whatever 

oouTK  Ireland  takes,  the  result  is  precisely  the  same.  Witches 

being  witches,  whether  they  sank  or  whether  they  swam,  were 

sure  one  way  or  the  other  to  perish.    If  Ireland  makes  no  stir 

*bout  her  rights,  she  does  not  care  for  them :  her  brutalised 

population  are  so  sunk    in   the  mire  of  thraldom,  they  do 

not  even  understand  the  meaning  of  liberty :   to  give  them 

English  franchises  is  to  throw  pearls  before   swine:    if,  on 

the  other  side,  she   stirs,    threatens,   demands,  down  come 

the  very  same  personages  with  solemn  speeches  on  the  majesty 

of  the  laws,  and  with  very  violent  lessons  on  sobriety  and 

deeonun,  and  how  Englishmen  are  not  to  be  bullied,   and 

will  never  give   the   slightest  relief  (such  was  the  phrase  a 

nootb   before  the  Helief  Bill)  on  compulidon.     If  she  does 

not    agitate,  there  is  no  reason    why    English   institutions 

should  be  forced  upon  her;  and   if  she  does  aptate,  there 

is   every    reason   why   they  should    be   refused.      So  that^ 

between  dcnng  and  not  doing,   whether   active  or  passive, 

she  is    sure  to   be  ever  in  the  wrong,  and  her  masters  as 

sure  to   be  ever  in  the  right.      Every  means  is   taken  to 

keep  her  below  England,  and  then  she  is  taunted  for  not 

beii^  her  equal.    Men  have  been  labouring  at  her  degradation 

for  centuries,  and  now  it  is  eon»dered  that  it  is  in  the  fitness  of 

things,  and  a  marked  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  an  English 

and  Protestant  Providence,  that  she  is  degraded  and  inferior. 

It  is  difficult  to  amceive  on  what  possible  ground  these  Tory 

pretensions  of  mastership  and  superiority  (thank  God  they  are  no 

knger  those  of  the  nation)  can  be  supported  ?     Is  there  one 

nngle  aigument  for  them,  in  right,  in  expediency,  in  practicih 

bility.^    Whether  we  turn  to  original  right,  or  to  consututional 

right,  we  recdve  precisdy  the  same  answer.     If  at  this  hour, 

these  three  eountries  werp  still  in  a  state  of  «ngle  blessedness. 
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and  desirous,  as  in  such  cases,  for  mutual  advantage,   to  enter 
into  partnership,  on  what  principles  do  we  suppose  they  would 
conduct  their  proceedings  ?     Were  a  treaty  of  the   kind   for 
the  first  time  on  the  tapis,  do  we  think  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
or  Lord  Stanley,  or  any  of  the  Thrones  and  Dominations,  the 
Principalities  and  Powers,  who  now  talk  so  magniloquently  of 
English  and  Protestant  supremacy,  would  be  the  Protocoiists 
selected  by  the  nation  on  the  occasion  ?    The  coiintries  would 
require  men  of  common  sense,  not  dreamers  of  the  past  when  they 
had  to  deal  with  the  present,  men  who  could  give  that  they  might 
receive— men  willing  to  do  justice  toothers,  that  justice  might 
be  done  to  them  in  return.  Each  country  would  feel  that,  in  th^ 
actual  position,  they  were  exposed  to  triple  danger  in  war,  to 
triple  inconvenience  in  peace.    England  would  see  in  Ireland,  a 
convenient  battle-field  for  the  voidance  of  all  sorts  of  European 
and  American  quarrels.     Ireland  would  see  in  England,  an  all- 
embracing  power,  which  could  at  any  time  shut  her  out  from 
all  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the. world.     Both  would  see  in 
Scotland  a   country  which  could  hang  over  both,  with   her 
hardy  noountaineers.  Distrusts,  defences, prohibition,  protections, 
enormous  war  and  peace  establishments,  would  be  necessary, 
wasting  and  shackling  the    energies   of  all  three.     Would 
any  man  say,  that  such  an  independence  was  a  state  for  any 
country,  either  very  enviable,  or  very   secure?      The  only 
terms  which  could  have  any  chance  of  being  accepted,  or  even 
proffered,  would  be  the  sine  qui  non  of  mutual  satisfection. 
What  mutual  satisfaction  may  be,  it  is  not  very  easy,  it  may 
be  observed,  to  determine ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  determine 
what  it  is  not.   We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  Ireland  to  argue 
thus:    ^*I   have  more  com  than  I  can  consume  —  I  should 
♦*  feel  it  a  convenience  that  England  would  take  the  surplus 
"  off  of  my  hands:  at  the  same  time,  my  manufactures  are 
**  yet  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  require  protection :  England  will 
•*  at  once  see  the  *  justice*  of  their  being  protected  by  bounties, 
♦*  prohibitions,  &c.,  of  excluding,  in  other  terms,  the  cottons 
♦<  and  iron  of  England.^    The  answer  which  the  aster-state 
would  naturally  return  to  such  a  proposition  is  quite  obvious. 
*♦  An  union  between  us,  to  be  just,  must  be  reciprocal ;    to  be 
'^  permanent,  must  be  mutually  advantageous.     I  cannot  take 
**  your  corn,  unless  you  uke  my  cottons.^     In  like  manner, 
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were  England  on  ber  side  to  insist  (as  proposed  by  some  wise 
English  Unionists)  to  exclude  Irish  labour,    Ireland   would, 
doubtless,  insist  on  the  parallel  *^  justice"^  of  excluding  English 
manufactures.     But  in  all  this,  it  may  be  argued,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty,  commercial  concessions  are  very  easily  bar- 
tered for  concessions ;  the  rights  of  consdence  however  are  quite 
other  matters:    you  would  not,  surely,  traffic  away  religion. 
All  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet  we  shrewdly  suspect, 
that  on  this  very  point  of  religion  there  would  be  just  as  little 
choice  as  on  that  of  com  and  cottons.     On  a  proper  settlement, 
in  fact,  of  this  question,  would  mainly  depend  whether  there 
was  to  be  an  union,  or  no  union.     We  will  take  the  countries 
aa  they  are.     England  is  Protestant ;  Ireland,  Catholic ;  Scot- 
land, Presbyterian ;  each  believing  its  own  religion  true,  and, 
c^  course,  that  of  its  neighbour'^s  false.     Now,  on  the  showing 
of  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  and  Lord  Mandeville,  it  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,    suflPering,    much    less   abetting  the    propagation 
of  a  false  religion,  and  if  these  statesmen  were  the  negociators,  we 
confess  we  should  have  very  little  hope  of  this  very  suitable 
ctMinection.    The  countries  would  have  to  continue  separate — 
perhaps  hostile,  certainly  insecure — and  the  Jdhnstones  and 
Mandevilles,  would  perhaps  receive  orthodox  honours  for  the 
achievement.     But  we  cannot  imagine  in  the  long  run,  that 
sudi  a  state  of  things  would  be  preferred  by  the  landlords, 
farmers,  capitalists,  operatives,  and   other  tax-payers  of  the 
community.     Ireland,  we  can  easily  conceive,  devoured  by  a 
zeal  to  save  Scotch  souls,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  might, 
at  first,  insist  on  establishing  a  *^  United  Catholic  Church,^ 
over  the  heads  of  the  heretic  Presbyterians :  she  might  reason, 
for  aught  we  know,  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  quietly 
see  them  ^*  perishing  about  her:'"  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  such  reasoning  would  appear  perfectly  fair,  benevolent,  and 
christian,  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Connaught  and  Munster.     It 
might  indeed  be  true,  that  the  Catholics  in  Scodand  were  a 
mere  handful,  compared  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  that  could 
be  no  reason— we  appeal  to  Lord  Stanley-^why  they  should  be 
even  mentioned.     By  the  proposed  union,  Scodand  would  be 
an  intq;ral  part  of  Ireland,  as  much  as  if  it  formed  a  portion 
<^  the  kingdom  of  Kerry.     The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
would  be  about  double  the  Presbyterian  population  of  Scotland, 
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and  as  majorities  are  always  in  the  right,  the  justice  of  thin 
arrangement  would  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  true^  the  Scotch 
would  have  to  pay  for  two  churches,  instead  of  one,  but  then, 
when  they  reflected,  that  this  apparent  burthen  wi»  solely  in* 
tended  for  their  salvation,  for  which  they  could  in  no  wiae 
provide  themselves-— it  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to  all 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  all  experience  of  history,  that 
they  should  not,  in  the  long  run,  feel  grateful*  The  discord 
would  end  in  harmony,  and  these  chains,  as  they  might  at  first 
be  considered,  would  turn  out,  when  the  people  got  accustomed 
to  them,  to  be  the  strongest  links  of  connection  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Christianity  and  charity  of  such  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  less  obvious.  Is  not  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  Irish  Catholic  Priests  might  very  well  say,  the  only 
true  one  ?  The  United  Church  must  do  her  best  to  produce 
uniformity.  If  the  lambs  come  not  after  she  has  provided  for 
them  to  be  fed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  lambs,  and  not  of  the 
pastors. 

This  reasoning,  however,  has  two  sides.  Whilst  Ireland 
would  thus  yearn  to  catholicise  Scotland,  England,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  would  not  less  yearn  to  protestantise  Ireland.  She 
would  think  it  a  matter  of  Protestant  conscience  to  make  a 
precisely  similar  proposition  to  her  backsliding  aster.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  her  that  Popish  ploughs  were 
good  for  anything,  or  that  it  was  possible  there  could  be  any 
great  consumption  of  guns  or  cottons  amongst  men  who  bdieved 
in  transubstanttation.  The  result  of  all  this  would  be  a  running 
round  the  same  vicious  drcle  ad  tedium,  or  a  compromise. 
With  all  possible  horror  of  each  other^s  abominations,  there 
Would  in  the  end  be  either  mutual  concessions,  or  no  union. 
In  order  to  enjoy  her  own  faith  on  her  own  shores,  Ireland 
would  at  last  think  it  sound  policy,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
very  orthodox  religion,  to  allow  Scotland,  on  the  same  terms, 
the  enjoyment  of  herV  The  Peels  would  at  last  be  pen- 
suaded  to  **  be  generous  against  their  wi)P — the  Sir  James 
Grahams  would  not  deem  that  *^  the  gates  of  bell  had  pre^ 
<<  vailed^ — the  Lord  Stanleys  would  not  maintain  that  aH 
connection  was  impracticable,  without  a  Protestant  parson,  wdl 
paid  (church  and  flock  are  accessories),  in  the  wilds  of  Tip- 
peraryahire,  to  woo  a^d  win  the  affections  of  her  coy  siiter. 
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Each  would  keep  her  charity  and  Christianity  at  home,  and 
aflow  her  nrighbours  to  suit  themselves  after  thar  own  taste, 
without  the  aid  of  United  Church  establishments,  no  matter 
of  what  complexion.  And  this,  under  leave  of  Presbytery, 
ConrocatMHi,  or  Synod,  would  be  sound  practical  common  sense, 
good  international  justice,  and  true  Christian  morality.  It 
would  be  a  treaty,  not  of  subjection  or  sovereignty,  but  of  incor- 
poratioti — the  link  not  of  gold,  or  steel— of  churches,  tithes,  and 
armies — but  of  thinking  heads,  and  affectionate  hearts: — an 
union  built  on  the  only  foundation  on  which  unions  can  endure, 
or  be  endurable,  can  be  anything  but  a  *^  discordia  concors^ 
of  reciprocal  hatreds,  wrongs,  and  struggles — on  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  mutual  interest,  mutual  sacrifices,  mutual  benefits, 
and  mutual  satisfaction. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  formalities  precede  these  com- 
pacrts.     They  are  generally  the  result  of  compelling  circum- 
stances :  a  series  of  unperceived  events  ties  the  knot.    But  it 
is  not  less  certain,  that  the  nearer  any  union  approaches  to  such 
tefnis,   the  more  Kkely  it  is  to  be  cherished,  and  to  last 
Men  will  chafe  against  restrictions  not  founded  on  fair  equi- 
valents, till  they  wear  them  down,  or  break  them  down.     The 
mere  fact  of  actual  obedience  to  a  yoke,  is  not  a  proof  of  acqui- 
escence, but  of  incapacity  to  throw  it  off.    A  connection  held 
together  by  force,  is  usually  pregnant  with  fears  and  uneasiness 
to  boih  sides.     Even  when  it  originates  in  conquest,  the  sooner 
ihe  conqueror  is  lost  in  the  fellow  citizen  the  better.     Lord 
Stanley  indeed  says,  "enforce  the  law,  that  it  may  be  respected  :"** 
a  wiser  as  well  as  more  generous  policy  replies,"  amend  the  law, 
**  and  it  need  not  be  enforced ;  it  will  not  only  be  respected 
•«  but  be  beloved.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  too  much  to  assort,  that  had  the  Irish 
Union  been  deferred  to  the  present  day,  Ireland  would  have 
proposed,  and  been  enabled  to  propose  conditions,  not  very 
different  from  those  just  mentioned.  Would  England,  and 
eouM  England  have  refused  them  f  The  Union  which  did 
pass  bad  little  to  say  to  the  people  of  either  country.  It  was 
aa  outrageous  job,  managed  between  their  respective  oligar- 
ehies.  The  one  bought,  the  other  sold.  The  people  were 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  left  out.  But  would  such 
a  o0«rBe  be  praetioable  at  present  ?  Let  us  just  consider  a  few 
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of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  interval.    Could  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  rotten  beyond  the  worst  rotteaneas  of 
the  English,  one  unmitigated  Old  Sarum,  have  persisted   in 
refusing  Reform  to  the  Irish  people  a  single  hour  after  sucb  a 
measure  had  passed  in  England  ?     Could  it  have  persisted  in 
rejecting  Emancipation  a  single  hour  after  Reform  had  taken 
place  P  but  we  will  go  much  further :    we  venture  to  say  that 
Ireland  would  have  preceded  in  this  race :  it  would  have  gfiven 
the  lesson  and  example  of  Reform  to  England.  Twice  or  thrica, 
whilst   England    was  inert,   Ireland   had  already  attempted 
and  nearly  accomplished  this  great  object.     To  convince  our- 
selves that  she  must  soon  have  succeeded,  we  have  only   to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on   the  nature  of  the  electors  of   Ire> 
land  under  the  Act  of  1793,  how  they  were  afiected,  what  were 
their  numbers,  and  above  all,  what  was  their  organisation  ? 
An  Irish  legislature,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  seven 
millions  wielding  the  elective   franchise  as  they  did  in  182ff 
in  Wateiford,  Louth,  and  Clare,  with  an  oppo^tion  Parliaoient, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Catholic  Association,  at  tb^r  very  door — an 
association  which,  while  it  played  the  constitution  against  the  cob« 
stitution  at  home,  stretched  out  to  America  on  the  one  side^ 
and  to  France  on   the  other — such  a  legislature,   whatever 
might  have  been  its  wishes,  could  not  have  dared,  or  if  it  bad 
dared,  could  not  have  succeeded  in  adjourning  for  twenty-nine 
years  the  righteous  demands  of  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
population.     A  civil  war,  not  indeed  the  war  oi  the  fidd,  but 
of  the  public  mart,  of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  institution  against 
institution,  of  family  against  family,  a  war  fretting  away  in 
secret  the  energies,  and  hopes,  and  enjoyments  of  every  class  of 
the  community,  would  have  left  the  roost  stupd  or  the  roost 
obstinate  no   alternative.      The  steady,  the  inevitable  pres- 
sure of  men  and  things  would  have  forced  emancipation.    Long 
before  they  were  felt  in   England,  the   evils  of  delay  had 
become  intolerable  in  Ireland.      It  is  true  indeed,  the  Irish 
Parliament   was  still  held  in   the   trammels  of  the   English 
cabinet;    but  the  national  independenoe  had  been  solemnly 
asserted,  not  by  the  Parliament  only,  but  by  the  nation,  and 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  national  will,  on  so  importanl  a 
question,  so  far  from  retarding,  would  have  precipitated  it« 
Nor  would  the  employment  of  physical  force  have  been  more 
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tucoesaful.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  in  1829  bears 
mofie  evidence  how  fruitless  such  appeal  woiild  have  been. 
A  second  98  could  not  have  been  got  up.  The  infernal 
maebine  would  have  burst  in  the  hands  of  its  contrivers. 
The  Association  would  have  disciplined  them  to  peaceful 
agitation,  and  rend^ed  physical  violence  impossible,  by  the 
fluperior  e£Bcacy  of  moral  power.  Reform  must  have  imme- 
diately follow^  emancipation.  The  consequences  of  two 
audi  measures  would  have  been  far  more  powerful  in  their 
operation  had  no  union  taken  place  with  England,  than  they 
oould  ever  have  been  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  granted.  It  is  vary  doubtful  whether  a  Union 
would  ever  have  been  assented  to  by  a  reformed  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  but  if  it  were,  as  in  our  mind  it  ought  to  be, 
assuredly  it  would  have  been  on  far  different  terms.  If  the 
*^  Tail^  be  so  formidable  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  a 
British  senate,  it  cannot  be  imagined  it  would  have  been  less 
powerful  in  its  own  Commons.  The  Lords,  indeed,  might 
there,  as  here,  have  attempted  to  enact  the  part  of  a  national 
oppositiini,  but  they  would  not  continue  to  enact  it  long.  The 
English  Peers  are  at  a  distance  from  Ireland,  and  may  menace, 
they  imagine,  with  perfect  safety,  the  ^^  fordgn  foe.''  But  the 
Ifidi  Peers  would  have  to  live  in,  as  well  as  legislate  Jbr, 
Irdand.  The  foe  would  be  near  them,  around  them,  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thii^s,  that,  session 
after  session,  an  entire  people  would  consent  to  kneel  for  their 
rights  at  their  door.  The  Lords  would  have  to  submit  to  a 
change  withio  or  to  a  change  without.  A  few  years  could  not 
possibly  pass  without  a  total  abolition  of  tithes,  equality  of 
sects,  a  more  national  constitution  of  public  establishments, 
a  good  system  of  municipal  government  carried  out  to 
its  fullest  extent,  a  fairer  distribution  of  justice,  a  judicious 
poor  law,  and  a  liberally  organised  system  of  education  for 
every  class  and  sect  in  the  country.  Such  changes  would 
naturally  and  inevitably  follow  each  other — ^they  could  not  be 
prevented  but  by  a  perpetual  veto  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
or  perpetual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  peerage — both  im- 
practicable, without  a  second  conquest  A  Union  between 
two  such  countries  as  England  and  Ireland,  in  possession  of 
sudi  franchises  and  rights,  would  necessarily  be,  as  nearly  as 
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possible,  a  compact  on    the  very  condidons  we  bave  juit. 
described.      Such,  indeed,  are  not  the  condttioos  of  the  < 
pact  which  actually  has  taken  place ;  because  the  Act  of  Uiii< 
was  passed  at  a  particular  period,  and  by   particular 
The  country  was  taken  in  her  minority,  before  she  knew  the 
▼alue  of  her  position  or  her  privileges— before  she  was  allowed 
to  give  her  voice  fairly  and  openly — before  her  people  had 
admission  into  the  constitution — before  they  could  as  a  people 
make  themselves  known  or  felt.     It  was  only  by  a  piece  of 
jugglery,  that  the  Act  of  Union  between  the  countries  wwm 
what  it  was.    Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  then  that  Irekoid 
should  continue  to  chafe  against  so  false  a  position,  until,  iti 
spirit  and  practice,  it  be  in  some  degree  rectified,  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  her  real  claims,  with  existing  things,  with 
the  changes  and  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in    the 
meantime  ?  With  such  impressions  general  amongst  the  people, 
so  far  from  the  Union'^s  being  a  bond  of  attachment  and 
strength,  it  must  be  a  repellent,  a  burthen,  a  cause  of  weakneat. 
Even  the  most  moderate  will  think  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
it  before  they  can  sit  down  seriously  and  usefully  to  any  prac- 
tical reform  of  the  numerous  evils  which  afBict  the  country. 
If  the  Church  Establishment  is  to  be  upheld,  not  for  any 
advantage  to  Protestantism  (the  episcopal  Protestant  church  c^ 
Scodand  flourishes  without  it),  but  merely  as  a  means  of  keepii^ 
together  this  reluctant  connection,  or    because  it  has   been 
guaranteed  in  these  articles,  the  establishment  will  not  be  loved 
the  more,  but  the  Union  will  run  great  risk  of  being  loved 
the  less.     To  bind  Catholic  Ireland  to  Protestant  England, 
by  a  Catholic  supported  Protestant  Church,  a  Church  revil- 
ing, a  Church  oppressing  the  very  population  from  which  it 
derives  its  bread,  is  surely  of  all  others  the  most  preposterous 
mode  of  joining  by  discord,  and  conciliating  by  opposition, 
which  could  enter  into  the  heads  of  modern  statesmen. 

It  is  then  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  substantial  union 
is  really  necessary  to  both  countries— 4hat  we  urge  so  strenu- 
ously the  only  description  of  union,  which  can,  or  ought  to 
stand.  No  sacrifice  of  the  general  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing interests  of  one  state  to  the  trading  monopolists  in  the 
other ;  no  withholding  of  the  national  liberties  from  the  one  to 
sustain  the  corrupt  influence  of  an  exdudve  class  in  the  other: 
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no  govaming  in  the  one  with  menaces  or  insults,  or  displays  of 
fiwce,  indicative  of  hatred  or  distrust  unknown  in  the  other : 
DO  capridouflT  denials,  no  **  reluctant  concessions^  to  the  one,  of 
improvenients  in  the  laws,  in  the  administration  of  justice^ 
ID  education,  &c,  valued  as  solid  advantages  in  the  other ;  the 
same  laws,  the  same  immunities,  the  same  facility  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  them  ;  this,  and  this  alone,  is  our  union. 
A  compact  so  based,  so  carried  out,  would  be  permanent, 
flimply  because  it  would  be  beneficial.  The  difficulty  would  be, 
Dot  in  maintaining,  but  in  severing  such  a  connection. 

Reflecting  men  admit  these  positions.  There  are  many 
amongst  them,  however,  who  r^ularly  terminate  these  very 
admissions  with  a  ^  but.^  Ireland  is  in  so  peculiar  a  state,  they 
must  apply  laws  and  government  to  her,  in  direct  opposition 
to  these  abstract  truths,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances^ 
they  would  be  the  last  men  to  think  of.  She  is  in  a  diseased 
tiDodition,  and  must  not  be  treated  like  a  country  such  as 
tbar  own,  in  sound  health.  They  too  are  for  justice,  but  thmr 
justice  is  not  our's.  Now  there  is  much  groundless  and  arro^ 
fftnt  assumption  in  all  this — positions  which,  once  admitted , 
lead,  by  a  very  few  steps  indeed,  to  the  old  perentptory 
Cromwetlian  remedy,  an  exclusive  code  and  national  subju* 
gatioD.  Ircdand  does  not  differ,  except  in  the  mode  in  which 
she  has  been  treated,  from  other  countries.  There  is  not  a 
human  nature,  and  an  Irish  nature.  We  never  heard  of  a 
moral  or  physical  disease  of  the  chronic  nature  of  that  which 
aflCcts  Ireland  having  been  eradicated,  by  dealing  merely  with 
the  skin.  We  never  heard  of  fever  being  expelled  by  new 
stimulants.  In  a  ^^ justice^  which  does  not  comprehend  the 
whole  COU0U7  we  have  little  confidence.  The  ^^  justice^  of  a 
party  means  the  pre-eminence  of  a  party— equality,  in  tht 
eyes  of  an  ascendency,  is  usurpation.  We  cannot  discover, 
how  keeping  in  a  state  of  forced  inferiority  (even  if  it  were 
practicable)  sev^n  millions  of  people,  can  be  of  the  least 
advantage  to  any  but  the  mastersof  those  seven  miilbns.  Even 
that  we  doubt,  or  rather  we  think  it  quite  as  much  an  injury 
to  the  master  as  to  the  slave.  The  West  Indian  task-master 
knew  the  wisdom  of  not  spending  too  sodn  the  bone  and  sinews 
oC  bis  bondsmen.  Good  treatment  is  enlightened  self-interest; 
But  to  whom  can  this  anti-Irish  policy  be  of  the  least  use  ? 
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To  the  Irish  ?      Certainly   not.     It   has  been  the  code,    m 
letter  or  spirit,  of  Ireland  since  the  first  hour  of  the  invasion, 
— the  Irish  are  now  reaping  the  fruits.     Are  they  good,  or 
bad.    And  of  what  advantage,  we  should  like  to  ask,  is  it  to 
the  English?      If  large  armies,  rendered  necessary    to  sup- 
press all  demonstration  of  dissatisfaction  (as  to  dissatisfaction 
itself,  it  is  not  even  pretended  it  can  thus  be  eradicated),  be  of 
the  least  advantage  to  John  Bull,  if  John  Bull  deligbtetb 
in  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  armies,  if  all 
this  be  merely  to  sustain  a  section  of  a  Church,  of  which  the 
members  form  only  a  section  of  his  own  people,  then  perhaps, 
but  surely  not  till  then,  can  there  be  the  least  truth  in  the  mon- 
strous  proposition.    But  the  fact  is,  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries,  though  constantly  laid  on  the  nation,  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nation.     Jealousies  of  this  kind  have 
been,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  kept  up  solely  by  mono^ 
polists,  who  have  abused  the  name  of  the  nation  for  their 
own  monopolising  purposes.     A  civilized  nation  never  assents 
in  mass  to   an   aggression  on  the  rights  of  another.     It  was 
not  the  French  nation  which  attacked  the  liberties  of  Spain,  in 
1882;    nor  was  it  the  English  nation  that  forced  America 
to  separation,  in  1789.    Neither  was  it  the  English  nation  which 
ruined  Ireland,  worked  her  into  a  rebellion,  and  up  to  18S9 
defrauded  her  of  her  long-claimed  rights.  The  "  Mr.  Public,'* 
on  every  one  of  these  occaaons,  was  a  club  of  jobbers  in  the 
liberties,  feelings,  and  interesU  of  both  countries.    They  played 
steadily  their  own  private  peculating  game,  under  the  broad 
shield  of  the  "Salus  Publica,^  through  every  change  of  national 
manners,  of  public  events,  of  throwing  down  and  raising  up  of 
dynasties.     Nothing  in  fact  can  be  clearer  than  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  one  nation   towards  another.      Frank  and 
ample  justice,  even  in  a  Machiavellian  pdnt  of  view,  is  by 
far  the  shortest  way  to  the  most  desirable  end.     Where  such 
a  course  is  not  adopted,  the  transgressor  is  sure  to  be  thrown 
sooner  or  later  on  the  opposite  extreme.     He  has  no  possible 
choice  between  incorporating  and  extirpating.     Neither  was 
followed  up.     The  first  was  imperfectly  attempted,  and  failed; 
there  was  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman's  generosity  to  attempt 
the  second.     The  English  monarchy,  engaged  with  iu  own 
intestine  discords,  had  not  the  means  nor  the  time  to  subdue 
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IreUikl.     They  kept  the  native  party  at  bay,  by  splitting  it 
into  sections.      They  played  the  Irish  against  the  Irish.    War 
against  the  people — laws,  honours,  emoluments,  for  the  garrison. 
This  was  the  simple  principle,  under  all  its  modifications,  of 
their  adoiinbtration.     This  garrison  government  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.     The  old  English  charters  had  it  in 
view — the  records  of  the  Irish  corporations  give  ample  proof 
that  it  was  acted  upon.     The  Irishry  were  by  all  means  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  English  town :    then  as  now,  poverty  often 
forced   them  into  it;  the  intrusion  was  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  expulsion  followed.     So  late  as  James  I.,  even  in  such 
dties  as  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  &c.,  it  was  not  unusual  periodi- 
cally to  order  the  emigration  of  the  Irishry  beyond  the  liberties. 
An  English  Archbishop  of  Edward  I.  sanctioned  the  hostility 
on  religious  grounds.     ^^  Pro  eo  quod  leges  quibus  utuntur 
^^  Hibemici,  Deo  abominabilee  existuat^     Every   Irishman 
convicted  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  of  his  own 
nation,    was    excommunicated;  yet   were  English   franchises 
refused,  on  the  very  same  ground  that  they  are  still  refused ; 
they  were  unsuited^the  Irish  were  aliens,  they  were  oppressed 
as  barbarians,  and  kept  in  barbarism  to  justify  the  oppression. 
Yet  in  despite  of  all  statute  and  bye  law,  in  despite  of  all  pre- 
judices of  caste  and  nation,  in  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and  in 
many  other  cities,  an  Irish  town  (Ghetto  as  it  was),  rose  up, 
and  maintained  itself   by   the  side  of  the   English    citadel. 
The  English  knight  and  noble  fell  off  into  the  Irish  chieftain; 
the   De  Burgos  became  Mac  William  Burghs,  the  De  Veres 
Mac  Swynees,  &c.     It  was  in  vain,  that  every  Englishman  who 
espoused  an  Irishwoman  was  condemned  to  be  treated  as  an 
Irishman,   in  person  and  property;   that  every  merchant  of 
English  race   who  traded  with   the   Irish  was  punished  by 
confiscation  of  his  merchandise ;  that  every  Irishman,  who  was 
found  in  English  quarters,  was  considered  as  a  spy,  &c.,  &c. ; 
the  force  of  nature  and  circumstance,  could  not  thus  be  stopped, 
Desmonds,  Fitzgeralds  of  every  branch,  De  Courcys,  &c.,  soon 
became     ^^  ipsis   Hibernis  hiberniores,^   and    a   new   party, 
extreme  English,  or  English  of  the  pale,  stood  forward,  the 
new  representatives  of  the  Oligarchy.     The  nation  was  still 
classed  into  the  *'  loyal,"^  and  **  the  rebeF — the  subject  and  the 
enemy — the  superior  and  the  inferior— the  **  Saxon,''  and  the 
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<<  wild  Insh.""  To  these  elements  of  discord  and  separation, 
the  Reformation  added  new.  The  reigns  of  -Henry  and 
Elizabeth  again  split  the  English  into  two  new  parties*  Reli- 
gious persecution  was  super-added  to  civil  oppresnon,  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Pale  fell  off  to  the  Irishry,  and  became 
synonymous  with  it — the  remainder  became  Protestant,  and 
assunbed  to  be  pure  English.  Papistry  and  Irishry  were  held  in 
equal  abhorrence ;  for  Protestantism  was  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Oligarchy.  James  I.  made  some  efforts,  partial 
and  abrupt,  to  unite  these  scattered  fragments — the  native 
Irish  were  free  to  plead  in  those  courts,  where  before  they 
could  rarely  obtain  the  privilege  of  being  impleaded.  They 
got  some  glimmering  of  a  free  constitution,  but  the  instru- 
ment employed  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign  into 
effect,  was  still  the  Oligarchy  —  they  rendered  nugatory  in 
act,  what  the  king  had  promised  in  word,  they  again  came 
between  Ireland  and  all  hopes  of  pacification.  **  And  had 
**not  those  very  laws,^  says  one  of  their  early  Protestant 
advocates  ( ^^  to  which  this  distressed  people  gladly  fled  for 
"  protection),  like  Penelope,  unravelled  the  web  they  had 
^  woven,  Irish  Catholics  would  have  sat  down  in  peace  and 
<<  contentment,  the  nK>st  pleased  and  most  grateful  of  all  men 
<<  upon  earth."* 

The  tyrannical  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  profligate  inquisitions  and  confiscations  of  Charles  and 
James-— confiscations  carried  on  by  the  Oligarchy,  and  for  the 
Oligarchy,  under  the  plea  of  "  general  necessity,*"  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  ^'  national  religion,*" — drove  them  at  last,  as  was 
long  intended,  into  rebellion,  from  that  day  to  this  the  staple 
argument,  under  a  thousand  forms,  for  every  new  process  of 
injustice.  Adhesion  to  their  race — to  their  religion-»to  thrir 
native,  soil  were  crimes  under  the  old  monarchy — adhesion  to 
the  monarch,  in  despite  of  all  the  severities  and  ingratitude  they 
had  received  at  his  hands,  was  a  new  crime  under  the  republic 
Cromwell  attempted  to  extirpate,  not  merely  because  they  were 
•Irish,  or  Papists,  but  because  they  were  Royalists.  Nor  were 
they  treated  better  by  friend  than  by  foe — ^by  Charles  than  by 
Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration,  their  attachment  was  not  only 
not  requited,  but  punished.  The  government  of  William  began 
well — he  treated  with  the  Irish  as  equal  enemies.     The  four 
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StH  yecurm  cif  his  rtigBf  when  be  governed  in  his  oion  sense,  and 
with  great  judgment  and  lenity,  was  a  period  of  real  prosperity ; 
but  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  sovereign  were  soon  thwarted 
by  the  hands  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  The  Irish  par- 
iiament  was  only  another  name  for  the  Oligarchy,  under  its 
worst  fonn.  Powerful  only  in  evil,  weak  to  all  purposes  of 
good,  they  bartered  the  national  honour,  the  national  inde* 
pendeiKX,  for  tlie  privil^^  of  chief  gaolers,  for  exclu»ve 
enjoyment  of  place  and  pelf,  for  larger  permission  to  depress 
the  very  portion  of  the  community  from  which  they  derived 
their  strength.  Conscious  of  usurpation,  the  colony,  as  they 
still  kept  themselves,  trembled  in  the  midst  of  the  sur* 
rouading  nation.  The  Penal  code  was  substituted  for  the 
NoriBan  knight  and  CromwelKan  soldier,  and  succeeded  better 
thaa  either.  Not  only  Catholic  property,  but  Catholic  mind 
was  broken  down.  Spoliation  was  law :  «a  prospective  legislation 
of  barbarism,  and  a  studious  desolation  of  every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  country,  seemed  to  be  the  first  principle  of  national 
government.  Foreign  education  was  restrained  by  the  7th 
William,  c.  4.  By  a  later  statute,  every  Popish  schoolmaster, 
tutor,  or  usher,  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  the 
Catholic  Priest,  and  10/.  was  offered  for  his  conviction* 
In  these  barbarising  npn-education  statutes,  and  not  in  the 
want  of  well  bound  bibles,  shall  we  find  the  secret  of  ^*  Irish 
*^  barbarism.^  But  it  was  necessary,  when  once  the  Oligarchy 
had  determined  on  having  slaves  instead  of  fellow  subjects,  to  put 
out  the  eyes,  when  they  chained  the  arms,  of  thar  bondsmen. 
The  same  paternal  legislation  which  excluded  from  knowledge, 
of  course  excluded  from  industry,  and  the  rewards  of  industry. 
The  clearing  system,  the  stain  of  the  same  party  up  to  this  day, 
was  then  acted  on  in  the  mass,  and  under  the  direct  sanction 
and  encouragement  c^  the  legislature — with  what  rigour,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  Pajnsts  were  prohibited  from  purchasing 
any  of  the  forfeited  lands,  (the  roost  unwise  as  well  as  most 
unjust  of  these  perilous  expedients,)  all  leases  made,  or  to  be 
mide  to  them,  were  annulled;  they  were  virtually  excluded 
from  any  inheritance,  possession,  and  property;  and  in  pre- 
cise  terms  forbidden  to  reside  on  upwards  of  one  million  of 
acres  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers.    This  extirpation-law 
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allowed  only  the  existence  of  just  that  number  of  Popiab  8er&» 
which  might  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  tiUing  the 
soil  for  their  Protestant  taskmasters.  Even  that  was  deemed 
an  evil,  tolerated  only  because  unavoidable.  Serious  arguments 
are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  day,  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  Protestant  interest  that  the  Catholic  cul- 
tivators should  be  left  in  their  actual  position,  or  utterly  got 
rid  of^.  Then  as  now,  there  were  Sir  James  Grahams,  who 
considered  Protestantism  as  the  only  patentee  of  the  rigfatSy 
liberties,  labour,  wealth,  and  intellect  of  the  country.  The 
English  Tories  added  clauses  including  the  Presbyterians,  but 
the  Irish  Protestant  Whig,  rather  than  risk  his  power  of 
oppression,  consented  to  the  base  sacrifice.  The  sacramental 
test"  was  introduced — half  the  North  disfranchised — CathoBc 
and  Dissenter  both  suffered.  The  Penal  code,  as  its  advocates 
fondly  deemed,  was  now  made  perfect.  The  Oligardiy  sat 
down  undisturbed  to  their  plunder,  but  in  the  midst  c^  the 
ruins  of  their  common  country. 

It  may  at  length  be  asked,  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  labo. 
nous  system  of  evil?  Who  reaped  them?  What  single 
benefit,  palliating  if  not  justifying,  issued  from  this  monstrous 
complication  of  atrocity?  To  all  parties,  to  the  Oligarchy 
itself,  as  weU  as  to  the  people,  to  the  oppressor  and  oppressed 
alike,  it  was  an  unfailing,  an  universal  source  of  every  public 
and  private  calamity.  Did  it  convert  the  Irish  to  English-— 
the  Papist  to  Protestant?  Did  it  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
afi^tion  between  the  two  sister  countries?  Cultivation  was 
impossible,  where  there  was  no  recompense  for  cultivation ; 
when  the  hand  which  sowed  could  not  reap,  there  could  be 
little  chance  of  prosperous  harvests ;  the  land,  on  the  authority 
of  all  contemporary  writers,  was  reduced  to  a  waste;  solitude 
seemed  every  where,  but  peace  was  no  where.  Emigrations 
became  numerous  and  frequent,  yet  enough  remained  behind 
to  disturb  and  alarm ;  pasturage  superseded  tillage,  manufac- 
tures perished,  there  was  no  reservoir  to  receive  the  surplus  of 
the  people;  idleness  produced  famine,  ignorance  heightened  it, 
both  ended  in  insurrection,  and  insurrection  in  projects,  and 


•  This  very  question  was  believed  to  have  been  debated  even  in  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  in  1746.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our  common  country  and  our 
common  Christianity,  that  such  things,  even  in  Ireland,  are  impossible. 
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aomeiimes  attempts,  at  externunation.  The  lower  classes 
without  knowlec^,  without  fraDcfaises,  without  land,  with 
scarcely  a  home,  with  nothing  which  truly  gives  country  to 
man,  basdy  crept  over  thar  native  soil,  cruelly  defrauded  of 
its  blesnngs,  leaving  no  other  memorial  than  calamities,  under 
which  they  bent,  and  crimes  assiduously  taught  them  by 
their  rulers.  Vice  was  preached  under  the  sanction  of  the 
gospel,  intolerance,  by  the  "  free  judgment  '^  religion  of  Pro- 
testantism, anti-so<^al  doctrines,  which  would  have  rent  asunder 
the  strongest  community  on  earth,  were  embodied  in  the 
organic  code  of  a  free  constitution  !  The  rewards  of  conformity 
cast  at  large  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust  in  the  hearts  of  child 
and  parent ;  hjrpocrisy  and  dissimulation  were  applauded  and 
rewarded  by  the  laws  themselves;  the  statute  shut  out  the 
coosdentious,  and  admitted  only  the  profligate;  Bonlter 
complains  that  recusant  banisters,  a  mongrel  race  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  swarmed  at  the  bar ;  the  profession  of 
infcMiners  was  declared  *^  an  honourable  service^  by  the  House 
€{  Commons,  that  House  whidi  listened  to  the  infamous  Cas- 
tiatioQ  clause,  and  received  petitions  against  admitting  Catholics 
to  the  dignity  of  scavengers ;  blood-money,  for  the  capture  of 
priesU  and  schoolmasters,  was  unsparingly  lavished ;  the  whole 
country  was  demoralised  by  the  very  body  which  set  itself  up 
aa  the  professed  guardian  of  public  morality.  In  the  very 
bosom  of  the  national  Iqpslature,  if  this  oligarchical  dub  could 
so  be  called,  a  nursery  for  young  tyrants  was  established, 
debased  by  habitual  subserviency  at  one  side,  and  by  habitual 
op|B*e8aon  on  the  other,  ready  at  all  Umes  to  sell  their  country 
to  the  master  above  them,  provided  they  were  allowed,  like  the 
Turkish  Pasha,  ^^  main  basse  ^  on  the  slaves  below.  The 
testimony  of  an  unimpeachable  witness.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
leaves  no  doubt,  no  exception  ;  the  depravity  and  degradation 
was  universal*. 

The  Irish  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  it 
i&.true,  was  fully  established,  but  in  what  way  did  the  Irishman 

*  "  All  the  causes  that  ever  destroyed  any  country,  conspire  in  that  point  to 
ruin  Ireland.  Premature  luxury  outstrips  your  riches,  which  in  other  countries 
it  only  accompanies ;  total  disregard  to  the  public  interest,  both  in  the  governed 
mid  g9oemors — a  profligate  and  shameless  avowal  of  private  interest — a  universal 
corruption  both  of  morals  and  manners.  All  this  is  more  than  is  necessary  to 
subvert  any  constitution  in  the  world." — MUceUaneout  fVorks,  Vol.  III.,  p.  361. 
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or  Protestant  profit  by  iu  estaUt^ment.  The  Protestant  reaped, 
but  the  harvest  was  iot  the  Englishman.     He  bad  succeeded  ia 
barbarising,  in  demoralising,  in  iroporerishing  the  Catholic ; 
but  when  he  came  to  examine  into  the  works  of  his  hands,  be 
found  that  he  must  have  this  barbarism,  and  vice,  and  poverty, 
which  he  had  so  madly  created,  conUnually  raging  around  him. 
He  had  succeeded  in  excluding  the  -Catholic  from  power,  smd 
for  a  moment  held  sole  possession  of  the  conqnest,  but  he  was 
merely  a  "  locum  tenens^^  for  a  more  powerful  conqueror — a 
jackall  for  the  lion — an  Irish  steward  for  an  English  master. 
The  exclusive  system  was  turned  against  the  exclusionist ;   be 
had  made  the  executive  purely  Protestant  —  the  Whigs  of 
George  I.,  made  it  exclusively  English.     Whenever  resistance 
was  even  hinted  at  to  the  daring  assumptions  of  supremacy  oo 
the  part  of  the  English  Oligarchy,  their  brother  Oligarchs  of 
Ireland  were  reminded  of  their  contract,  frightened  with  tbe 
ghost  of  Irish  Pq^ery,  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  1641,  and 
tbe  resistance,  as  of  old,  subsided  instantly.    Popery  fell,  but 
with  it  fell  all  national   independence.     From  that  day  until 
the  year  178S,  when  the  Catholic  in  some  degree  again  resumed 
bis  station  in  the  community,  and  religious  distinctions,  hitherto 
so  studiously  maintained,  were,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  to 
be  obliterated,  Ireland  was  a  mere  grovelling  province,   not 
even  governed  by  her  own  monopolists,  but  regulated  by  the 
avarice  and  fears  of  their  English  superiors.     Such   was  tbe 
courage  imd  patriotism  of  these  Churoh-and-State  defenders, 
such  the  s^Niit  and  wisdom  of  these  devoted  guardians  of  tbe 
national  honours  and  interests.      Nor  did  Protestantism   fare 
more  prosperously — its  quantity  had  not  increased,  its  quality 
had,  if  possible,  deteriorated.     It  was  at  last  used  only  as  a 
designation,  an  uniform,  a  watchword,  just  as  an  orange  lily 
implies  Orangeism— an  hereditary  title  to  unquestionable  mas- 
tership.   Protestantism  was  land  and  power.    No  Popery  !  was 
no   Inquiry  I   no  Reform  !  —  If  conversion  were  the  object, 
common  sense  would  have  pointed  out  far  other  instruments 
for  effecting  it  than  Penal  laws.     "  Faith,^  says  an  observant 
contemporary  writer,  *^  whether  orthodox  or  erroneous,  is  as 
**  the  cloak  in  the  fable,  which  every  man  wraps  the  closer 
<*  around  him  in  proportion  as  he  is  attacked  by  the  severity 
<*  of  the  weather.     It  is  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  warmth 
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**  of  favour  alone,  which  can  prevml  upon  him  to  relax,  or 
**  cast  it  aside.^  But  perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
ooold  have  oGcurred  to  the  Oligarchy,  would  have  been  this 
▼eiy  conversion.  It  would  have  let  in  new  sharers  to  the 
feast*  It  was  not  the  propagation  of  religion,  but  the 
exclusion  of  participators  in  its  temporal  advantages,  which 
these  oligarchical  religionists  held  in  view.  The  tumult  at 
Ephesus  in  favour  of  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  was 
only  a  type  of  the  same  spirit.  It  was  not  the  idol,  but  what 
the  idol  gave,  which  called  forth  the  crusade  of  her  worshippers 
— it  was  not  the  religion,  but  the  establishment.  Ascendency 
made  Protestantism  its  pedestal,  and  then  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  it  was  religion  and  not  ascendency  which 
they  nuuntained. 

But  what  was  the  profit  obtained  by  the  Oligarchy  ?    Hear 
a  writer  of  the  time,  who  had  this  very  system  under  his  eye. 

"  When  those  laws  were  first  enacted,  all  sorts  of  Protestants,  and  all  kinds  of 
aanfomusts,  imagined  that  fortune  was  to  fall  upon  them  by  wholesale,  and  that 
tbey  were  inatancly  to  thrive,  and  to  wallow  in  plenty ;  they  thought  that  Pro- 
testants and  Papists  were  like  the  two  buckets  of  a  draw-well,  and  that  as  one 
descended,  the  other  must  mount  aloft ;  or  like  the  twin  stars  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  one  of  whom  could  not  arise  to  its  height  and  brightness,  till  the  other 
had  fallen  and  sunk  in  night ;  mark  then,  with  what  justice  they  were  punished 
in  the  issue.  A  general  face  of  indolence,  dejection,  and  poverty,  spread  over 
the  land;  all  monied  men  among  the  Roman  Catholics  immediately  transmitted 
their  wealth  to  foreign  countries,  the  nation  was  drained  of  its  cash ;  trade, 
commerce,  markets,  and  manufactures  failed,  in  the  two-fold  want  of  encou* 
rageroent  to  industry,  and  of  a  sufficient  currency  to  emulate  business.  Foreign 
demands,  the  crown  revenues,  and  all  the  usual  taxes,  were  yet  to  be  paid,  without 
the  usual  funds  or  supplies  for  the  discharge;  the  price  of  lands  fell,  while, 
through  the  discouragement  and  scarcity  of  manufactures,  the  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  rose,  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  least  ability 
to  purchase ;  and  ruin  hung  over  Ireland,  like  a  sky  of  heavy  clouds,  when  no 
one  knows  or  observes  from  what  quarter  they  come.  The  conformists,  I  say, 
at  first  imagined  that  they  themselves  should  be  benefited  and  exalted,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  non-conformists  were  damaged  and  depressed ;  independent  of 
this  delusive  hope,  they  were  blessed  with  a  concurrence  of  temporal  advantages, 
that  DO  other  people,  exoludve  of  Great  Britain,  could  boast;  they  were  members 
pf  the  flreest  and  be$t  established  system  of  policy  upon  earth  ;  as  conformists, 
they  enjoyed  the  chief  privileges  and  profits  of  the  said  beneficent  constitution ; 
they  were  indulged  with  a  long,  a  profound,  and  uninterrupted  peace ;  they  were 
proprietors  of  a  country,  that,  with  due  cultivation,  would  have  plentifully  nou^ 
iriffhed  five-fold  the  iipmb^  of  iphabitants  it  contained.  The  legislature,  or  grand 
council,  which  the  Protestants  now  chose  firom  their  own  body,  were  unwearied 
in  their  studies,  endeavours,  and  experiments,  in  a  variety  of  laws,  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  appointments,  for  effecting  the  advancement  and  opulence  of  their 
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oonstituency ;  many  patriots  alto  arose  through  the  land,  solicitous  and  diluent 
in  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  and  encouragement  of  arts,  and  in  transplantiDg 
and  propagating  within  the  place  of  their  nativity,  all  branches  that  were  deemed 
of  foreign  use ;  yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  confluence  of  natural  and  politieal  benefits* 
trade  was  obstinately  slow,  credit  waxed  deaf,  business  stagnated,  the  land 
yielded  not  its  increase,  deaths  and  famines  became  frequent,  thousands  perished 
through  want,  in  the  public  ways  or  desolate  fields,  a  kind  of  lazy  numbness 
spread  through  the  inhabitants,  no  succedaneums,  no  outward  applications,  could 
take  due  effect,  while  the  disease  was  unremoved,  and  continued  to  prey  inwaid 
on  the  bowels  of  Ireland ;  the  nation  was  yearly  in  fear  of  being  bankrupt  and 
beggared,  and  found  itself  arrived  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  without  knowing 
how,  why,  or  whence  it  came  there. 

"  it  were  an  unpardonable  defect  of  charity,  to  suppose  that  the  legialatorB 
who  projected  or  enacted  the  said  Popery  laws,  could  sufficiently  foresee  the  Ycry 
destructive  consequences  that  have  since  ensued ;  be  it  enough,  that  by  reflecting 
on  what  hath  happened,  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  these  calamitous  conse- 
quences to  their  natural  cause,  and  that  former  errors  may  be  of  use  in  the 
present  case,  by  serving  as  an  admonition  for  speedy  reformation." — Brootti^s 
Tryal  of  tfis  Roman  CathoUe$,  pp.  286,  290. 

That  cause  he  alleges  to  be,  the  separating  the  franchises  and 
rights,  and  therefore  interests,  of  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
the  very  process  now  recommended,  as  the  only  means  for 
securing  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  not  of  Ireland  oolj, 
but  of  both  countries. 

"  Were  Protestants  enriched  and  strengthened,  and  exalted,  in  proportion  as 
Papists  are  impoverished,  debilitated,  and  depressed,  did  we  derive  any  wealth 
from  their  yearly  exportations  of  the  current  cash  of  that  kingdom— did  we  derive 
any  safety  from  their  discontent  and  disaffection — did  we  gain  any  power  from 
their  being  divided  from  us,  while  they  are  necessarily  continued  amongst  as ; 
were  our  national  products  increased  by  their  w<mt  of  motives  to  induttry — were 
our  bogs  or  wastes  better  reclaimed  by  their  want  of  incitement  to  labour — ^were 
our  coasts  the  better  secured  from  foreign  invasion,  because  two  parts  in  three 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  no  ways  concerned  in  the  defence  thereof — were 
our  national  dangers  lessened,  by  giving  ourselves  cause  to  be  jealous  of  such 
members,  could  we  hope  to  gain  their  friendship  hy  the  public  acts  and  expressions 
of  our  own  mistrust,  or  could  we  expect  that  their  having  different  interests  and 
attachments,  would  engage  them  to  wish  our  welfare,  or  to  promote  our  prosperity, 
I  would  be  the  first  man  in  Ireland  to  remonstrate  and  petition  against  the 
smallest  abatement  of  the  Popery  laws." — p.  307 — 310. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract ;  it  was 
written  in  1760,  its  reasoning,  its  reproof,  its  application,  is 
unfortunately  still  necessary  in  1836;  it  is  still  necessary  we 
should  preach  in  the  high  places,  the  wisdom  of  union,  the 
necessity  of  justice,  cultivating  to  the  utmost,  not  by  vain 
words,  (with  which  the  Irish  Catholic  can  be  no  more  satis- 
fied than  ourselves,)  but  by  honest  deeds,  the  goodwill  and 
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asastance  of  the  Irish  Papist,  with  whom  Protestants  are 
unavoidably,  though  discontentedly  assodated.  Now,  as  then, 
"  distrusts,'"  and  "  different  interests,"  and  **  disqualifications,"^ 
all  the  base  offspring  of  puny  intellects,  and  selfish  fears,  were 
set  up  as  the  ^^  sole  promoters "  of  the  national  prosperity ; 
now  as  then,  there  are  English  archbishops,  and  ex-chan- 
cellors, Irish  undertakers,  and  Irish  monopolists,  who  would 
"  narrow  to  party,  what  was  meant  for  mankind ;"  and  when 
every  vestige  of  this  protecting  code  is  professed  to  have  been 
thrown  down,  would  still  build  up,  from  the  rubbish,  their 
crumbling  outworks,  for  ^*  the  better  defence  of  English  and 
"  Protestant  interests."* 

These  wise  words,  which  every  preceding,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding event,  has  proved  to  have  been  so,  these  truths  were 
spoken  in  deaf  ears  and  to  hardened  hearts ;  the  worst  fanatics 
of  our  own  day  will  not  defend  this  folly  of  their  fathers ; 
they  know  enough  of  present  public  opinion,  to  know  that  they 
might  as  well  defend  the  frenzies  of  the  Munster  anabaptists. 
A  panegyrist  of  the  Penal  code,  as  it  existed  in  1760,  would 
be  deemed,  even  by  his  own  party,  a  fit  inmate  for  Bedlam ; 
but  this  insanity,  now  recognised  unanimously  as  such,  was  then 
termed  wisdom,  patriotism,  *^  justice  to  Ireland ;"  that  justice, 
of  which  we  still  hear  so  much  ;  the  justice  which  takes  every 
thing,  and  gives  nothing;  that  exclusive  ascendency  justice, 
which,  whilst  it  talks  of  duzenship  and  brothership,  and  Chris- 
tian  charity,  and  national  identity,  hates  all  equality,  **  bears 
**  no  brotha:  near  the  throne,"  preaches  the  gospel  over 
tenantless  houses,  or  human  blood,  and  divides  an  united 
nation  into  natives  and  foreigners,-— they  who  should  be  served, 
and  they  who  are  tolerated  only  that  they  might  serve  them ; 
such  was  the  vaunted  justice,  such  the  wisdom,  which  then 
tyrannised,  and  degraded,  and  devastated  Ireland.  A  few 
years,  however,  and  what  was  not  yielded  to  reasoning,  was 
forced  by  necessity.  Yet  even  then,  the  Oligarchy  gave  nothing 
but  in  a  perfectly  oligarchical  sense.  By  the  laws  of  Anne, 
already  mentioned.  Catholics  were  debarred  from  purchasing 
or  leaung  land;  the  Protestants,  in  the  interval,  had  been 
spending,  not  making  money;  heavy  loans,  high  interest, 
fraudulent  mortgages,  wasted  or  ill  cultivated  farms,  oppressive 
incumbrances  were  the  consequence ;  it  was  necessary  at  last 
for  the  proprietor  to  sell ;  but  in  order  to  sell,  it  was  necessary 
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fbrtbeseUer  to  find  purcluisers;  the  English  ciqpitalist  kept 
aloof,  the  Irish  Catholic  capitalist  (he  had  made  money  abroad) 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  his  money  into  the  market ;  compe^ 
tition  fell,  and  Protestantism  flourished  at  the  grievous  loss  of 
Protestant  comforts  and  Protestant  prosperity;  the  Ascendency 
found)  for  their  own  interest^  they  must  at  last  relax ;  Catholics 
by  the  statute  of  1776^  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  lease  land, 
that  is,  to  increase  the  value  of  Protestant  property,  by  bidding 
for  it ;  in  other  words,  notwithstanding  their  horror  of  Popery^ 
in  despite  of  the  risk  of  making  all  Ireland  Papist,  the  Pro* 
testant  landholder  consented  to  receive  many  times  as  much 
from  the  Popish  capitalist,  as  he  ever  expected  to  receive  from 
bis  Protestant  fellow  landholders ;  with  Vespasian,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  money  was  money,  no  matter  from  whence  it 
came;  it  was  of  no  sect ;  ^^  it  smelt  well,^  though  coming  from 
the  o(»rrQptions  of  Popery. 

It  was  this  truth,  working  on  oligarchical  selfishness,  and 
not  the  truths  which  we  have  just  quoted,  which  laid  the  first 
seeds  of  Catholic  emancipation.     ^^  It  is  a  oode^*'  says  Lord 
Clare,  in  his  speech  of  1793^  '^  injurious  to  the  landed  interest 
<*  of  Ireland,  and  inevitably   diminishing  the  value  of  every 
*^  man^^s  estate  who  voted  for  it.^     To  raise  that  interest,  then 
ahnost  exclusively  Protestant,  and  not  the,  Catbolic,  was  the 
object  of  the  relaxation.     One,  however,  could  not  be  rais^ 
without  the  other:  they  are  both  integral  portions  at  the  nation. 
"  The  slave  is  not  so  likely,^  said  Mr.  Grattan,  "  to  codk 
*<  plmn  of  the  want  of  property,  as  the  proprietor  of  want  of 
**  privilc^e.^     Mr.  Orattan  said  right.     The  Protestants  who 
passed  the  Bill  of  1776,  virtually  passed  the  Bill  of  179S. 
The  Bill  c^  ^98,  virtually  gave  the  Bill  of  1829w    But  not 
one  of  these  after^steps,  now  become  inevitable,  were  taken  b 
a  generous  spirit,  or  by  choice.  It  was  still  oligarchy,  arrogant, 
reluctant,  beaten  oligarchy,  from  beginning  to  end.  ParticipaUon 
in  land  (a  virtual  recognition  of  cittzen^ip)  gave  new  desires 
•—wealth  gave  knowledge-^ both  new  efforts — ^these  efforts, 
success—- success,  the  Qonsciousness  of  power — power,  an  ine* 
vitable  impulse  to  use  it.     This  ought  to  have  been  seen — but 
it  was  only  the  inconvenience  arising  from .  its  progress,  that 
was  either  seen  or  felt.      The  franchise  was  pven   to  the 
Papbt,  merely  because  the  Protestant  proprietor  in  the  South 
wanted  to  swell  his  pditical  importance  by  a  greater  number  of 
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▼otert»     He  relaxed   the  cfaaiD  that  his   serf  migfat  work. 

He  took  poasession  of  his  vote  and  consdeiice,  as  he  did  of 

his  labour  and  rent,  by  indefeasible  title — the  man,  soul  and 

body,  according  to  ancient    prescription,    belonged    to    the 

oligarchy.      It    was    an    "  honour,^  a    "  concession   to  the 

*^  servant,^  to  be  allowed  to  peijure  himself  for  his  master* 

But  this  promotion,  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser  degradation, 

was  still   degradation.      The    bargain-like  Act  of   1798  — 

excluding  and  admitting— branding  and    honouring -»sur. 

rendering  like  a  Jew,  and  still  canting  of  pow^  to  withhold, 

— not  only  rendered  the  Act  of  1829  inevitable,  but  absolutely 

forced  the  country  to  acquire  it.      Both  the  Catholic  and  the 

Protestant  were  soon  placed  in  a  far  more  unnatural  state 

than  they  had  ever  yet  been.      The  Catholic   with  meana 

increasing  almost  as  rapdly  as  his  desires,   the  Protestant^ 

having  yielded  the  principle,  and  attempting  still  to  struggle 

for    the    appHcation  —  property,    knowledge,    spirit,   union^ 

every  day  augmenting  —  elements    of   physical    and    moral 

strength,  which  even  nations  combat  againat  in  vain — all  thia 

arose  about  the  monopolist,  with  the  force  of  a  strong  torrent ; 

he  could  not  check  it  at  its  source-^ what  hope  had  he  to  check 

it  at  its  full  ?     Even  the  attempts  to  delay  spread  the  waters 

wider,  and  rendered  them  more  impetuous.      The  delay  of 

Emancipation  was  the  prime  cause,  organiser,  and  teacher  of 

Parliamentary  Reform.  Had  there  been  no  Catholic  Association, 

we  doubt  much,  whether  there  would  have  been  any  Political 

Unions.   Men  now  twaddle  about  "  granting**  Emancipation ;  if 

was  refused,  as  long  as  with  safety  to  the  oligarchy  it  could 

be  refused.     The  state  itself  in  all  its  forms  was  perilled— 

the  constitntion  shaken  to  its  base,  rather  than  grant  it.     Even 

the  church — the  citadel  of  the  oligarchy  —  was  endangered^ 

The  Association,    with    an   organisation   such    as   never  yet 

existed  in  any  country  without  disturbing  all  its  institutions, 

reduced   government  to  a  sort  of  pageant,  a  mere    staff,  in 

Ireland.    Had  Reform  been  deferred  in  this  country,  a  similar 

state  of  things  would  have  occurred — a  constitution  would  have 

been  sought  for  without  the  constitution — the  old  would  have 

been  left  with  those  who  persisted  in  using  it — a  new  one  would 

have  been  set  up  by  its  side — the  Club  would  gradually  have 

drawn  into  it  the  mass  of  the  national  interests— it  would  have 
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become  the  or^n  of  the  national  feelings — the  Poliucal  Unit m 
would  virtually  have  dethroned,  in  public  opinion,  the  Houae 
of  Commons. 

In  Ireland,  things  weref  nearly  brought  to  this  pass ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  even  then  have  been  recog- 
nised, had  it  not  been  for  that  very  elective  franchise,  *^  coo- 
**  ceded"  by  the  oligarchy  for  the  sustainment  of  their  own 
oligarchical  supremacy.  The  Waterfordj  Clare,  and  Louth 
electors  ^^  decreed^  emancipation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  certified  their  decree,  and  again  and  again 
declared  that  the  mind  followed  not  the  hand — that  they  acted 
under  a  stern  and  uncontrollable  necesaty.  The  forced  concessioQ 
.  of  land  in  1776  was  only  another  form  of  the  forced  conceauon 
of  election  in  1798,  and  the  iorced  conces^n  of  eligibility 
in  18^.  It  was  throughout  concession — the  piide  of  a  master 
manumitting  his  slave — throughout  dislike-— throughout  fear, 
the  manumission  wrung  from  him,  sympathy  and  confidence 
refused.  Nor  did  this  reluctance  cease  here.  If  the  oligtfcby 
could  no  longer  refuse  the  statute  for  their  own  safety,  for 
thdr  own  interests,  they  had  still  the  power  to  render  k 
nugatory  when  passed.  Eligilnlity  to  power,  and  <^ce,  and 
eleetion,  are  different  things.  The  whole  strug;^  from  18S0 
till  Toryism  was  cast  forth,  was,  how  the  Relirf  Act  m^^ 
afford  no  relief.  The  emancipation  of  the  legislature  was  a  quite 
different  measure  from  that  of  the  execudve.  Words  are  not 
things.  It  did  not  produce  gratitude,  because  the  minister  said, 
in  language  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  he  yielded 
against  his  will.  It  produced  a  sense  of  power,  because  the 
Catholics  felt  at  every  step  that  what  he  said  was  true.  It  did 
not  satisfy,  because  the  old  spirit  remained  b^ind  ;  it  did  not 
check,  because  it  doubled  the  means  to  acquire  new  rights. 
All  this  is  as  natural  as  that  an  old  confirmed  ascendency^should 
be  slow  in  surrendering  its  usurpations.  To  quarrel  with  dther 
result  is  absurd ;  they  are  in  human  nature.  The  true  wisdom 
is  to  take  them  as  they  are.  Is  this  strife  an  evil  or  a 
good  P  Is  it  expedient,  or  inexpedient  ?  That  is  the  question. 
To  answer  it  effectually,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  past. 
Would  any  man  wish  to  move  a  single  step  backward,  taking 
all  the  disadvantages  with  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  change? 
Does  the  most  frantic  anti-papist  yearn  for  the  status  quo  of 
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1828.  Does  he  ima^ne  the  questions  now  under  discusuon 
would  become  more  easy  of  solution,  more  likely  to  be  tran«. 
<]uilly  discussed,  more  hkely  to  terminate  in  satisfactory  results, 
if  to  the  numerous  difficulties  they  involve  were  superadded  all 
the  indignation,  and  combination,  and  animority,  which  would 
be  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  delayed  Emancipation  ?  If 
bethinks  otherwise,  let  him  compare  18^  with  1829:  and 
then  apply  that  comparison  to  1829  and  1886. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  feeble  estimate.  No  French, 
DO  Belgian  revolution,  had  then  occurred — no  Reform  Bill, 
no  Municipal  Bill  had  passed*  Neither  country  knew 
its  inward  strength.  The  lion  dept— toryism  was  not  only 
IB  ita  pride  of  place,  but  had  all  the  confidence  and  vigor 
arising  from  that  pride.  Yet,  even  then.  Emancipation  was 
deemed  inevitable.  English  prejudice,  still  strong,  bowed 
before  that  necessity.  Where  is  the  prejudice  which  could 
pretend  to  re»st  a  necessity  grown  ten-fold  stronger,  at  the 
present  hour?  They  who  r^ret  the  measure,  may  as  well 
regret  die  bursUng  open,  by  some  long-swelling  river,  of  the 
mountain  defile.  They  who  would  wish  it  repealed,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  retrace,  not  that  step  only,  but  every  other  whhch  pre- 
ceded it*  They  each  led— directly,  inevitably  led — ^ledin  despite 
of  the  DMst  determined  reastance,  of  the  most  complete  discil 
pline,  of  die  most  ingenious  policy,  to  the  very  end  which  they 
deplore.  There  is  no  chcnce  between  being  quite  just,  and 
quite  unjust.  They  must  cmsh^  or  admit  to  all.  The  Catholic 
can  no  longer  be  expelled  from  the  legislature,  or  the  bar,  or 
the  magistracy,  or  the  grand  jury  room,  or  the  hustings ;  he 
can  no  longer  be  robbed  of  his  franchise,  he  can  no  longer 
be  robbed  of  hb  land.  Not  even  a  rebellion  could  now 
achieve  such  change.  Yet  the  grievance  to  the  violent  men 
of  the  oligarchy  is,  that  this  state-trick  cannot  again  be  played. 
It  is  not  possible,  as  long  as  the  people  are  masters  of 
their  representatives — masters  they  must  be,  as  long  as 
diere  is  a  public  ojnnion  and  a  Reform  Act  in  the  land. 
By  what  means  then  is  the  old  position  to  be  regained  ? 
By  none;  and  fortunate,  even  for  them  that  each  of  these 
diaBges  have  been  made.  Had  not  the  bill  of  18S9  passed, 
we  should  now  be  debating  a  question,  not  between  par- 
ties and  sects,  but  between  nations.     Catholic  Emancipation 
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would  have  merged  in  the  general  quealioa  of  faoaie  or  ht&gm 
goyernment.  There  would  be  neither  Pfoteetant  or  Catholic  id 
the  fidd.  The  two  armies  in  CbiMch  and  State  would  be 
repealers  and  anti-rq)ealer&  It  wouU  be  the  queslioB  of 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

Up  to  the  period  of  Emancipation,  all  national  abuses  were 
cloaked  under  the  disguise  of  No  Popery.  The  oountry  had 
been  engaged  in  war ;  a  war  for  hearth  and  altar— a  war  wliich 
did  not  allow  them  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  improving  their 
country;  their  first  object  was  to  sare  it.  Toryism  took 
advantage  of  both  to  retard  Emancipation  and  Reform ;  it  suc^ 
ceeded,  but  from  such  success,  no  other  party  in  the  state 
profited  but  toryism.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  indeed  Id 
calculate  how  much  the  country  lost 

The  Iridi  Question,  throughout,  has  been,  and  still  oontnues 
to  be,  a  contest  carried  on  for  the  sole  advanUtge  vfike 
nUgarchy  versus  the  people^  and  is  only  another  shape  of 
that  multiform  struggle  wi^^  at  thk  momemt,  oDder 
similar  pretexts,  for  the  same  ends,  by  the  same  party,  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  the  downward 
current  of  old  habits  and  long-enjoyed  power,  agamst  the 
upward  tide  of  new  claims,  and  lat^y-acquired  inteHigmeei 
The  result  of  such  a  struggle  is  not  questionable.  In  f>opiiIar 
contests  (provided  they  are  carried  on  with  steadiness  and 
temper)  the  people  must  succ^.  Where  blockade  and  not 
assault  is  adopted,  the  be«eged  have  little  chance.  The  mono* 
polist  has  to  contend  i^nst  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  He  cannot  recall,  be  cannot  prevent,  his  power  i* 
limited  to  dbeck — ^to  retard.  But  this  very  power  requires  for  its 
proper  exercise,  that  wide  and  well-digested  experienoev  and 
perfect  appreciation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  wbidi  seldom  fiidls  to  the 
lot  of  castes  or  privileged  orders.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  privilege 
to  narrow  the  field  of  observation,  to  distort  the  mental  vision, 
to  shut  up  experience  within  the  pecincts  of  a  dub,  to  bound 
foienght  to  the  men  and  passions  of  a  day.  Such  men  most 
mistime  (they  are  scarcely  to  be  Uamed  for  mistaking)  tem- 
porary for  enduring  causes— -enduring  causes  for  temporary-*- 
delay  is  dius  confounded  in  their  minds  with  prevendon.  They 
cannot  understand  the  difference  betweeen  the  fimfeastic  caprices 
of  a  mob,  rendered  drunk  by  sudden  indulgence,  and  the  long* 
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wirgpd^  ttttod^  and  bo  lodger  dubious  dMres,  of  an  intelligent 
and  BMral  people*  To  treat  eaeh  in  the  same  iMiy,  is  £Rtal  folly* 
B«K  prevention  in  suck  a  case  as  the  last,  is  impossible,  even  if 
it  vene  expedient ;  and  to  any  one  who  knows  whence  such  a 
ipirit  cometb,  and  whither  it  goeth,  it  would  be  most  inexpe- 
dient,  «ven  if  it  were  possible.  ^<  Bis  dat,  ((ui  cico  dat/  if 
true  at  aU^  is  most  true  in  pcrfiacs.  It  is  tiae  which  really 
constitutes  the  di&renoe  between  a  gift  and  a  surrender. 
Where  rdudanoe  is  at  all  visiUe  on  one  side,  there  must 
aeoessarily  be  triumph  on  another ;  and  where  there  is 
such  triumph  in  the  passing  of  any  measure,  there  will  infal* 
liUy  be  a  series  of  efforts  afterwards,  to  retain  the  conquest  by 
one  party,  and  to  balance  it  by  a  reconquest  on  the  othen 
Thus,  what,  under  other  circismstanees,  would  have  been  a 
raeasttre  of  reconciliation  and  good  order,  beoomes  the  source 
ef  nnocasing  dtstorbances,  rendering  nugiUory  all  good  which 
either  party  had  hoped  by  the  arrangement.  The 
advocates  of  the  measure  are  indignant  to  find  that  it  pn>> 
duces  so  little ;  the  opponents  complain  that,  give  what  they 
B»y,  they  cannot  give  satisfaction.  The  people  are  tM  that 
ooMcesrioD  only  produces  concessioo-^that  the  stand  must  be 
mult,  and  that  it  is  tfaeiribre  bettar  to  make  it  whilst  the  vautsge 
groood  is  still  in  possesricm  of  the  defending  party.  The 
people,  oo  their  side,  ju^ng  not  by  the  letter  of  tl^  conoesrioni 
but  by  the  spirit  in  which  its  provisions  are  translated  into 
act,  and  fearing,  widiout  new  guarantees,  they  may  lose,  not 
ob]j  the  gionnd  lately  gained,  but  th^r  anaent  territory,  are 
cAen  oeoBpelled,  not  so  much  by  a  passion  for  conquest,  as  by 
a  natnnd  anxiety  for  self  defence,  to  stretch  still  iiuther  their 
outposts  upon  the  territory  of  their  enemy.  Thus,  fear 
againat  fear,  now  as  ever,  is  tlie  cause  and  oontinuer  of  revolu- 
tions; magnanimity  in  parties,  still  less  than  in  nations,  is  to 
be  expected;  but  it  is  singular,  that  after  such  repeated 
experiments,  with  almost  precisely  the  same  resulu,  parties 
sbonld  not  have  learnt  the  lesson,  that  of  all  diplomacy 
generosity  is  the  wisest;  and  that  no  treaty  can  stand,  which 
in  spirit  as  well  as  word,  is  not  based  in  mutual  interest  and 
reciprocal  confidence. 

These  principles,  fairly  acted  on,  are  the  only  true  means  of 
setding  the  Irish  Qoeslion-*they  are  the  only  means  which 
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have  not  been  thoroughly  tried.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  whole  contest  as  a  mere  squabble  between  op- 
posing factions,  the  paltry  riot  of  a  village  fair.  But  when 
millions  of  men  are  engaged,  give  it  what  name  we  pleaie,  the 
struggle  is  national — national  in  its  wide  and  profound  causes 
— national  in  its  fearful  action — national  in  its  mighty  results. 
To  govern  a  divided  nation  by  sections,  may  have  be«i  easy — 
may,  in  the  mind  of  some,  have  been  necessary ;  but  great, 
indeed,  and  most  perilous  the  error,  to  thmk  that  the  Irid 
nation  is  divided  at  the  present  time.  Division  there  is,  but  it  is 
the  division  between  a  small  part  of  a  small  party  and  the 
country.  To  place  the  pyramid  on  its  point  by  way  of  steadying 
it,  and  to  sustain  the  cabal  against  the  nation,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  it  will  absorb  the  nation,  are  follies  of  the  same  Iciod. 
Physical  and  moral  nature  must  be  attended  to,  unless  the 
contriver  of  machinery,  physical  and  moral,  wishes  to  dasb 
himself  to  pieces  against  it,  rather  than  wield  it  to  his  behest. 
If  the  Irish  people  were  governed  as  the  Irish  people,  there 
would  soon  be  no  "  Irish  Question."" 

If  Ireland  is  to  have  any  share  in  the  management  or  control 
of  British  questions,  if  she  claims  participation  in  our  possessions, 
and  the  rights  of  regulating  and  pro6ting  by  British  colo- 
nies, a  British  imperial  union  is  essential.  Nay,  we  may  push 
the  question,  and  state  at  once,  that  any  two  countries  so 
situated,  would  a  priori  require  such  union,  that  without  it 
the  management  of  such  imperial  affairs  would  be  utterly 
impracticablei  that  there  would  be  no  choice  in  fine,  between 
such  union,  and  separation.  The  link  of  the  one  crown,  whilst 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  two  parliaments,  would  be 
utterly  inefficient.  In  our  days,  parliaments  and  not  kings 
are  sovereigns.  Such  parliaments  too,  so  composed,  oi  such 
contrasted  materials  as  Irish  and  English  reformed  pariiamenu 
would  be,  would  not  bear,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  their 
sovereign  faculties  very  meekly.  Such  a  connection  would 
combine  all  the  evils  of  junction  and  separation.  Sessions 
would  be  wasted  in  protocolising  about  insults  and  injuries 
real  and  imaginary.  Every  interest  would  live  in  perpetual 
terror  of  change,  shifting  laws,  new  prohibitions,  sudden 
bounties,  all  the  miserable  self-defence  systems  of  little  states, 
would  replace  the  broad  and  wise  liberality  of  a  great  empire. 
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Between  such  a  wretched  life  of  household  jealousies  and 
bold  and  total  divorce, ,  there  could  be  no  comparison.  The 
propontion  of  the  one  crown  and  the  two  parliaments  was 
made  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  revolution  to  Belgium,  and 
wisely  refused.  There  was  in  her  mind  no  choice  between 
identity,  subjection,  and  independence.*  In  her  case  identity 
was  impossible — she  had  no  alternative  but  independence. 
Were  Ireland  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  she  ought  not 
to  debate  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  would  put  the  question  to 
its  true  meaning — slavery  or  liberty.  It  would  be,  what  the 
other  question  is  not,  consistent.  Nor  is  it  on  the  principle 
c^  national  security  only  that  both  countries  should  require 
this  organic  and  fundamental  position  of  a  thorough  Union. 
As  long  as  there  are  imperial  objects,  there  must  be  an 
imperial  parliament*  To  protest  against  it,  is  to  resolve  the 
community  into  its  original  elements.  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  not  be  an  acquisition  so  much  of  new  privileges  or 
advantages,  as  a  sacrifice  of  old  ones.  If  they  are  to  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  not  for  so  paltry  an  exchange  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  given 
for  anjTthing  less  than  thorough  independence. 

We  have  already  stated  our  deep  conviction  of  the  over- 
whelming  balance  of  evil  against  such  arrangement,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  Ireland,  but  to  these  countries.  We  think 
then  the  Union  inevitable,  indbpensable ;  we  think  also  it 
ought  to  be  indissoluble.  But  to  make  it  so,  we  know  of 
no  means  but  one — the  Unions  of  England  and  America,  of 
Spun  and  Portugal,  of  Holland  and  Belgium — were  false, 
limited,  unequal*  They  were  guarded,  like  the  Irish,  by  irre- 
vocable organic  acts  on  paper— but  the  sanction  of  these  laws 
was  not  in  human  hearts,  but  in  the  prisons  and  bayonets  of 
the  stranger.  Keep  Ireland  united  to  England,  govern  her 
equally  with  England  that  she  may  continue  united  ;  these 
are  the  two  first  positions  essential  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Irish  Question.  But  what  is  this  equality  ?  a  '^  dignus  vindice 
*'  nodus,"^— and  how  is  it  to  be  maintained? 

The  Lords  say  that  what  may  be  justice  to  one  community 
may  be  injustice  in  reality,  though  retaining  the  same  name,  to 
another.  They  say  truly :  but  who  are  to  be  the  judges 
of  the  case — the  nation  itself,  or  those  who  would  prescribe  for 
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the  nation  ?  No  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  tlud  tiK 
Lords^  justice  is  the  justice  wluch  the  people  of  Iidmd  de- 
mand,  when  they  claim  to  be  governed  with  the  same  jusliee 
as  the  people  of  England. 

It  is  not  denied  that,  abstractedly,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs — that  these  affidnare  best  managed 
through j2  municipal  councils,  chosen  by  free  election  —  tfaat 
the  old  corporations  were  utterly  unfit,  both  by  constitatioo 
and  character,  for  such  duties  — that  the  old  corporations 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  representative  corporations  be 
substituted  in  their  place.  All  this  is  abstract,  unapplied,  thecne- 
dc  justice ;  but  the  moment  it  is  attempted  to  give  life  and 
activity  to  this  theory,  the  moment  that  this  justice  is  sought  to 
be  worked  into  law,  it  is  discovered— not  Uiat  any  one  of  the 
positions  are  false — ^not  that  any  one  of  the  &cts  on  which  tbey 
are  grounded  are  erroneou&-H3o,  but  that  the  people  who 
are  so  to  govern  themselves,  are  chiefly  Catholics,  and  ihere/bre 
are  unfit  for  self-government. 

We  hold  a  different  doctrine.    The  point  with  os  is,  that 
the  people  should  act  for  themselves,  and  not  for  their  masters; 
the  many  for  the  many,  and  not  for  the  oligarchy.    We  cane 
little  what  their  religion  may  be,  we  only  aide  what  they  are. 
If  they  be  of  one  creed  and  the  digardiy  cf  another,  it  cannot 
be  helped.    That  is  no  longer  a  reason  why  the  ofigarchy  sbouM 
govern,  and  the  people  not.    If  it  be,  our  whole  government  at 
this  moment  is  solecism — a  scJedsm,  too,  which  defies  correc- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  erase,  or  to  alter;  the  book  should  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.  This  very  same  reason  ought  to  exclude  Catholics 
from  every  one  situation  to  which  Catholics  are  eligible.     This 
was  the  faith  of  the  old  oligarchy ;  this  also  was  their  practioe'-*- 
the  practice  they  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish^-the  £nth 
they  appear  to  be  ashamed  of,  with  all  their  horror  of  the 
<^  abominations  of  the    Egyptians.^       Would    Sir   Andrew 
Agnew,  or  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  move  fot  the  exclusion  of  the 
"  Papist  Perjurers**  from  the  House  ?    Certainly  not    With 
what   consbtency  can   they  move  for  their  exclunon  from 
Corporations  P    They  take  a  middle  turn :   they  do  not  ex- 
clude— but  they  leave  no  Corporations  to  be  exdoded  from. 
Despotism,   rather,    as  Lord  Holland  strongly  put  it,   than 
equality.    Why  not  carry  it  on,   however,  a  little  further? 
why  not  propose  that  the  House  of  Commons  be  suppressed. 
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lest  the  PapieU  and  PrcipapisU  should  wield  the  majority? 
Tfak  majr  seam  in  England  an  absurdity — it  may  be  much 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  would  have  been  considered  so 
in   Irdand,  by  Irish  Orangeists.      Mor^  than  one  of  that 
ounber  would  rathor  have  Protestant  ftbsolutism  than  Popish 
liberty.      Sueh   was  the  jealousy  which  dictated  half  their 
aaerifiees  of  the  nation  in  former  times  to  the  pfirty — sacri- 
fioee  like  that  which  the  people  of  Denmark  prepared  to 
thor    sovereign  in  hatred   to  the  Qobles— they  cared   not 
bow  they  bowed,  so  their  adversary  bowed  with  them.     AU 
the  Corporations  of  Ireland  were  not  formerly  Popish,  but 
all  were  remorselessly  swept  away  by  Protestant  hands,  rather 
than  that  any,  by  any  chance,  should  become  Popish.    Into  the 
total  fallacy  of  these  grounds  of  apprehension  we  need  not  now 
cDter;  proofs  we  have  abundant,  to  shew  that  the  result  (ad- 
mitting the  full  action  of  sectarian  feeling)  would  be  very 
diferent  indeed  ip  the  large  towns  from  those  contemplated. 
We  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  principle.    For  this  prin- 
ciple, not  Ireland  only,  but  each  and  all  of  these  countries — 
should,  as  they  value  the  very  essence  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, contend  unto  the  dei^.    What  we  want  in  any 
repveaentAUve  body  are  not  sections,  but  the  country.    If  the 
mass  of  a  country,  at  a  town,  or  a  village,  be  Catholic,  let  the 
representation  (if  it  is  to  be  a  representation)  be  Catholic ;  if 
Presbyterian,  Presbyterian  ;  if  Protestant,  Protestant     Why 
not  ?    Is  not  religious  opinion  a  portion  of  public  opinion  ? 
And  what  sort  of  governing  machine  is  that  which  will  not  act 
in  conformity  to  public  opinion^-which  will  not,  or  cannot, 
reflect  pubUc  opinion,  or  which  affects   to  do  so   while   it 
sedulously  excludes  so  large  a  portion  of  its  elements.     It  is 
apprehended    Cathdicism    will    swallow    up    Protestantism. 
This  oould    not  be,    unless  the  nation   were   so   decidedly 
C!atholic  as  to  leave  the  Protestants  in  a  miserable  minority. 
It  could  not  be,  unless  the  nation  were  a  Catholic  nation, 
— and  if  it  were,  is  th^e  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  ? 
why  a  Catholic  nation  should  not  govern  itself?    Any  other 
course  would  be  a  wrong  course.      It  doubtless  would  be 
easy  to  maintab  for    a  while  the   old  names,  and  to  call 
such    a    sUte    Protestant.       But    it    would  be    a  perilous 
absurdity— common  indeed  in  history,  but  not  the  less  fatal. 
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Countries  are  governed  for  years  under  false  names*  'In  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire,  the  terms  and  forms  of  repablican 
Rome  were  heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  So  we  heard 
of  English  liberties  under  the  sway  of  our  early  kings,  and  ci 
the  Irish  nation  under  the  Orange  ascendency.  The  present 
cant,  the  present  false  name,  is  the  **  Church  of  Ireland,"^ 
and  the  "  Protestant  Constitution."  Our  king  is  Protestant,  our 
spiritual  peers  are  Protestant,  the  majority  of  the  temporal, 
item — the  great  mass  of  the  Commons,  item-^but  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  a  Protestant  constitution.  The  con- 
stitution is  British,  a  Protestant-Presbyterian-Caiholic  consti^ 
tution.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  Protestant  statutes,, 
Protestant  tribunals,  or  Protestant  railroads — the  day  the 
Catholic  obtained  the  elective  franchise,  that  day  theconstitution, 
in  ceasing  to  be  exclusive,  ceased  to  be  Protestant.  So  also 
with  the  anti-Irish  Church,  misnamed  the  Church  of  Ireland-^ 
Ireland  is  not  Protestant  in  any  one  sense  or  particular.  She 
is  thoroughly  and  permanently  Catholic*  In  the  sense  of 
things,  of  realities,  and  not  of  shadows,  and  names,  and  cantSy 
ought  Ireland  to  be  governed — as  Catholic,  as  the  people,  and 
not  as  Protestant,  not  as  the  oligarchy. 

This  principle  not  merely  avowed,  but  frankly,  and  firmly, 
and  fully  acted  upon,  would,  in  our  minds,  be  equality  and 
justice.  It  would  be  the  justice  of  fair  dealing — the  equality 
of  an  equal  member  of  the  British  confederation.  If  the 
Lords  feared  to  do  injustice  under  the  names  of  justice,  why 
is  it  that,  under  a  British  constitution,  they  enforce  exckisbn, 
and  under  the  name  of  a  national  church,  they  impose  a 
church  which  is  not  of  the  nation  ?  These  indeed  are  blessings 
very  different  in  reality  from  what  they  appear  in  name.  But 
if  the  Lords  choose  to  delude  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to 
delude  the  people.  Erect  what  barriers  they  please — ^realities 
will  force  themselves  through  all  their  paper  machinery. 

The  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  is  only  one  exemfi^feation 
of  this  contest  between  men  who  wish  to  govern  by  names, 
and  men  who  wish  to  govern  by  things.  It  is  conspicuous 
in  every  other  chapter  of  Irish  government. 

Strongly  asserting  these  principles,  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  anything  like  a  homo- 
geneous, stable,  common-sense  government  can  be  founded  in 
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anj  slate  updki  eartb,  but  especially  in  such  a  state  as  Irdand, 
their  application  at  once  becomes  comparatively  easy^  tbou^ 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  consequences. 

To  its  utmost  consequences,  we  do  confess,  we  would  carry 
it  Ireland  wants  in  the  whole  a£  her  political  and  sodal 
system — ^reorganisation,  and  readjustment.  She  wants  a  much 
more  harmonious— a  much  more  applicable — system  of  admi-* 
nistratton — a  system  more  in  conformity  to  the  first  principles 
of  British  freedom,  to  the  great  end  of  government,  to  the 
exigencies  and  character  of  the  present  times.  Her  lord  lieu* 
tenancy,  her  privy  coundl,  her  grand  jury,  her  munidpa 
system,  are  all  anomalies,  all  belonging  to  by-gone  inventions^ 
the  spirit  of  which  is  rapidly  departing,  though  the  nmulacrum, 
the  larva,  remains  behind.  When  the  legislature  disappeared^ 
it  was  natural  to  expect  the  executive  would  have  disappeared 
also.  It  was  retained  principally  with  a  view  to  bear  out  the 
jobbing  machinery  of  the  Union.  In  this  it  succeeded.  Since 
the  passing  of  that  measure,  sixteen  viceroys  have  passed  in 
pageant-like  procession  before  the  country — the  average  vio&- 
reign  of  each  has  not  been  more  than  two  years!  Their 
whole  object  was  to  satisfy  the  dominant  facUon ;  the  great 
prindple  of  all  Irish  governments  being  that  Ireland  could 
be  governed  only  by  parties*.  Every  lord-lieutenant  who 
came  in  had  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  his  predecessor. 
He  had  to  work  with  the  old  tools,  and  had  not  time,  nor 
energy,  even  if  he  had  the  wish,  to  change  them.  The  coun«- 
try  looked  on  him  as  the  head  partisan  in  the  state :  whilst  he 
saw  nothing  of  the  country,  but  through  the  haze  and  distor- 
tions of  Eildare  school  inspectors,  partisan  magistrates,  and  an 
oligarchical  police. 

The  present  Viceroy,  in  some  measure,  vindicates  this  ar- 
rangement from  its  most  flagrant  abuses.  He  governs  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  works  out  his  own  mind,  under  all  the  mis- 
conceptions  and  mis-statements  of  Irish  parties.  He  has  in  his 
secretary  an  ofiicer  under  him,  and  not  a  viceroy  over  him. 
They  do  not  exemplify  in  their  internal  dissensions,  the  evils 
of  governing  by  dividing  a  country.     The  present  moment  of 

*  Oue  of  the  most  remarkable  roiDisters  that  ever  governed  Ireland,  declared 
that  he  cared  not  whether  it  were  Catholic  or  Protestant,  so  she  were  governed 
by  a  party. 
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ttanatioQ  requires  too  a  firm  hand  aod  a  ke^  eye.  For  aonie 
years longinr  Ireland  may  tolemt^a Lord-I^ieuteqaQtyrequiriiigy 
as  she  still  does,  even  a  superior  description  of  Lprd  Mulgrpive. 

The  privy  council  is  a  pageant  or  a  bapd  of  oonsiurators,  as 
ihe  ease  may  be.  If  the  Lord-Xi^utenant  really  rules  the 
country,  they  are  his  train ;  if  be  either  will  not,  or  oumot, 
they  become  his  masters. 

The  bench  is  now  Tcory,  but  the  judges  ure  old,  and  time 
will  cure  the  infection.  There  is  much  Ul^t  and  sound  prin- 
ciple combined  in  the  upper  ranks  of  tb^  bar ;  the  government 
kqow  the  men,  and  are  conqpelled^by  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stances (for  which,  by  the  way^  they  claim  inordinate  merit)  to 
promote  them.  The  guarantee  they  give  for  the  future  bench 
of  Ireland  is  sufficient  As  a  matter  ^  oourse,  it  will  gradually 
grow  into  harmony  with  the  oouptry* 

To  provide  some  substitute  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  absurdity  may.  appear  difficult.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  two  secretaries,  and  a  permanent  board  of  admi- 
nistration, on  a  plan  somewhat  more  exten^ve  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  OrmondX  u)ight  not  b^  suffi^uent.  This  board,  divided 
into  sections,  or  sub-boards,  for  works,  charities,  and  education, 
would  combine,  in  great  part,  the  control  and  administra- 
tion of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country. 

The  fiscal  duties  of  grand  juries  should  be  transferred  to 
County  boards.  The  efforts  made,  year  after  year,  to  piece  up, 
4>ut  of  the  old  materials,  something  which  shall  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  representative  body,  and  shall  still  be  neither  repre- 
sentative or  elected,  are  indeed  melancholy  and  ludicrous.  The 
grand  jury  cess  amounu  to  qearly  a  million  aryear,  almost  one 
fourth  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  How  absurd,  how  incon- 
flistent,  to  insist  that  not  a  shilling  of  the  public  revenue  shall 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  and  yet  entrust  to  nominated  bodies  the 
levying  and  applying  not  a  single  shilling,  but  thousands  of 
pounds ! 

The  principle  of  self  government  and  self  nnocsnmcnt,  not 
merely  involves  thorough  municipal  reform  in  towns,  but  also 
demands  that  such  organization  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
village  or  parochial  vestry  or  committee.  Each  of  these  bodies 
woidd  work  with  the  other,  the  feelings  of  the  village  com- 
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mittees,  the  county  ix)ards,  or  town  councils,  would  be  under- 
stood, and  answmd  in  the  board  of  administration. 

The  first  indispen^Ue  requisite,  to  carry  into  correct  and 
satisfactory  operation  the  objects  entrusted  to  these  bodies,  is 
a  proper  divirion  of  territory,  and  an  accurate  territorial 
valuation.  This  accomplished,  legndation,  in  each  branch  of 
drit  and  ecclesiastical  rrforro,  should  begin  on  a  broad  and 
firm  plan.  It  would  be  easy.  The  oligarchy  would  be  removed, 
and  popular  and  national  means  substituted  for  effecting 
popular  objects.  The  phyncal,  intellectual,  and  moral  inu 
provement  of  the  country,  essentially  interwoven  as  they  are, 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  great  mode  for  effecting  the  two 
latter  is  religious  and  intellectual  education,  under  the  form 
of  a  church,  and  a  system  of  public  instruction.  For  each  of 
these  departments,  separate,  complete,  well-digested,  well- 
arranged  codes  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature.  There 
should  be  a  church  or  ecdesiasUcal  code,  an  education  code, 
&C.,  each  divisible  into  as  many  bills  as  might  be  requisite, 
but  all  forming  dear  and  intelligible  parts  of  a  well-adapted 
whde.  The  lawyer  might,  perhaps,  lose  by  this  simpUcity, 
but  what  ought  to  be  the  cdbject  of  the  legislature  would  be 
attained. 

The  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  pre- 
cludes our  entering,  in  detail,  into  any  of  these  arrangements 
for  the  present  We  reserve  them  for  future  inquiry.  They 
admit  of  great  and  highly-interesting  development,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  developed,  thdr  harmony  with  each 
other,  the  aid  which  they  are  calculated  mutually  to  afford, 
becomes  more  and   more  obvious  and  important. 

In  each  stage  of  this  re-organization,  opposition  from  the 
digarchy  must  of  course  be  expected ;  it  is  id  substance  and 
form,  in  principle  and  application,  antloligarchical  :  it  aims 
at  giving  national  rights  to  the  nation,  and  rescuing  them 
Arom  parties,  no  matter  of  what  hue.  No  surprise  then  should 
have  been  evinced  at  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Lords — they 
have  thdr  system,  to  which  they  are  consistent,  and  let  the 
people  have  also  thdr^s.  The  only  point  is,  which  is  the 
stronger,  which  the  most  persevering,  of  the  two  combatants. 
Thededsbn  is  not  a  question  of  reason,  but  of  mere  resolution 
and  power. 
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The  chief  ingredient  in  the  strength  of  the  peers  is  die 
King.  He  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
element  in  all  the  ordinary  movements  of  legislation.  The 
Houses,  and  the  parUes  in  each  House,  are  so  balanced,  that 
his  weight,  thrown  into  either  scale,  is  decimve«  It  is  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  this,  balanced  with  an  equal  fear  of  the 
people,  that  gives  both  parties  so  many  hopes  and  fears,  so 
many  diagonal  movements,  not  explicable  on  the  principlefl  of 
either.  The  occasional  stands,  the  abrupt  checks,  the  wavenng 
vigour  of  the  ministers,  are  its  most  obvious  results.  They  are 
the  more  natural,  as  few  men  have  in  politics,  no  more  than  in 
religion,  <^  a  whole^  well  fixed  in  their  mind.  The  whole  of  the 
ministers,  is  rather  a  collection  of  fragments,  scraps,  and  patches 
of  legislation,  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  the  moment, 
than  a  general  plan,  each  part  of  which,  though  followed  oat 
separately,  is  in  perfectly  just  relation  to  the  rest  This  is 
not  the  fault  perhaps  of  the  men,  but  of  their  poation  and 
education.  The  majority  of  our  statesmen  are  precipitated 
into  public  life,  before  they  have  an  idea  of  what  legislation 
and  government  ought  to  be;  they  are  obliged  to  talk  so  early, 
that  they  seldom  have  time  to  inquire,  see,  or  think.  The 
party-struggle  stifles  the  country.  The  measure  under  debate 
is  good,  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  calculated  to  keep  tbem 
in,  and  their  adversaries  out.  The  application  is  not  sought 
to  be  put  in  accordance  with  the  principle,'  but  a  principle  is 
sought,  here  and  there,  in  this  emergency  or  that,  to  justify 
the  application.  Expediency,  which,  aftw  all,  is  seldom  so 
expedient  in  the  long  run  as  straight^forward,  clear-dghted, 
high-minded  policy,  is  the  great  rule,  and  a  miserable  little 
rule  it  is.  Thus  the  people  in  the  ^^  parterre,*'  are  constandy 
in  a  state  of  disappointment  or  surprise  at  tranntions  on  the 
great  stage,  for  which  they  can  find  no  assignable  cause  —  the 
cause  is  quite  adequate,  and  constantly  acting;  but  it  is  behind 
the  scenes. 

Their  opponents  on  the  other  side  are  not  in  less  dread  and 
difficulty ;  they  hate,  but  believe  in,  the  opposing  power — the 
people.  Their  desire  of  power  is  stronger,  their  pretensions  to 
it,  far  more  arrogant,  their  sacrifices  for  its  retention  far  more 
flagrant,  than  that  of  the  ministers.  When  the  Lyndhiirst 
admin'istration  was  in  vain  attempted,  no  one  was  surprised  at 
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the  right-about  moireinent  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  that 
▼ery  reform  which  he  had  denounced  as  a  subversion,  absolute 
and  immediate,  of  the  constitution,  a  few  weeks  before.  No 
one  can  forget  the  manifesto  of  the  Peel  government,  not  equal 
indeed  to  the  demands  and  temper  of  the  times,  but  far  beyond 
the  prindples  of  even  moderate  Toryism;  concession  of  Church 
Reform,  conce^on  of  Municipal  self-government,  concesrion 
of  National  Irish  Education,  all  as  reluctant  probably  as 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation;  but  all  anti-Tory,  all  anti- 
oligarchical,  all  in  direct  contrast,  not  only  with  this  or  that 
profession,  but  in  open  abnegation  of  the  very  cardinal  dogmas 
of  their  creed.  Giving  as  they  do,  not  on  principle,  but  on 
expediency,  more  for  the  moment  than  for  all  time,  tiie  motnent 
slips  from  them  whilst  they  are  meditating  how,  at  the  least 
sacrifice  of  ancient  power,  they  may  meet  it,  they  are  thus 
always  behind  public  opinion ;  if  they  move  at  all,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  dra^;ed  at  its  heels. 

It  is  to  this  power,  and  to  this  alone,  that  both  countries 
should  look  up.  It  will  every  day  become  stronger,  both  for 
kings,  parliaments,  and  parties.  Steam  mingling  our  scat- 
tered population,  into  one  great  city — the  press  giving  to  this 
immense  mass,  a  new  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  multiplying  a 
power  hitherto  formidable,  beyond  any  calculation  of  present 
men,— ought  to  leave  little  doubt  even  amongst  the  most 
despondent^  of  the  ultimate,  we  should  say  the  early  triumph, 
of  broader,  wiser,  and  more  generous  systems  of  government 
and  legislation.  And  if  we  extend,  as  we  must  extend,  such 
influences  from  our  islands  to  other  countries  —  if  the  saipe 
causes  which  enlarge  and  strengthen  public  ofunion  here,  must 
still  further  expand  and  invigorate  it  on  the  continent^  with 
what  hope,  what  chance  of  success,  can  any  party,  even  of 
this  empire,  battle  against  a  power  thus  become  European,  or 
think  to  set  itself  up  against  the  will  and  decision  of  civilised 
humanity?  In  this  tribunal  we  do  confess  we  thoroughly 
confide.  It  is  this  sense  which  forbids  all  violence,  and 
must  jHrepare  the  ways  for  full  and  perfect  regeneration; 
and,  through  such  regeneration,  for  the  quiet  and  honourable 
victory  of  public  opinion.  It  will,  whether  ministers  or  oppo- 
iitioiis  decide  so  or  not,  settle  finally  and  satisfactorily  the  Irish 
quettioo.    It  will  blend  the  hearts,  as  it  has  already  done 
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the  ra<^  of  the  diree  countries;  make  the UnioD  a  truth, 
a  good ;  found  the  interests  of  a  common  nation  on  comuaaom 
rights ;  rule  the  people  through  themsdves,  and  not  throi^h 
fiictions;  teach,  not  through  ears  and  eyes,  but  through  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding ;  substitute  equality  for  a8cei»* 
dency,   justice  for  partisanship;  and  make  the   goq^d,    a 
region  not  of  dogmas  but  of  actions ;  clear  away  paupmnn 
by  giving  a  stimulant  for  industry,  till  morality  increasing' 
with  intelligence,  and  intelligence  with  new  franchises  and 
augmenting  wealth  at  last  vindicate  Ireland  fixHn  the  ^^foedum 
crimen  servitutis,""  and  England  fiom  that  still  greater  sbune 
of  being  the  deluded  instrument  of  an  oligarchy  in  tyrannis- 
ing for  its  own  ends,  to  the  utter  injinry  of  both  countries^ 
over  a  generous  and  intelligent  pec^le.    The  Church  Bill,  the 
Municipal  Bill,  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Education  BUI,  will 
be  the  steps  marking  this  transition  from  the  crooked  and 
huxtering  policy  of  the  past,  disgraceful  to   the  most  petti- 
fogging little  village,  to  a  large  and  generous  policy  worthy 
of  a  strong  and  noble  nation.    We  do  not  then  participate  in 
the  impatience,  much  less  in  the  despondency  of  those  who 
think  that  these  are  questions  which  can  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, or  can  be  in  any  wise  curtailed  by  sudi  postponeuient. 
The  opinions,  or  conduct  of  individuals  are  not  to  be  balaoceil 
for  an  instant  with  the  intrinsic  force  of  things.     If  there  be 
violent  and  talkative  men  in  the  country,  who  oppose,  for  a 
time,  such  arrangements,  we  must  also  recollect  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  the  silent  and  the  steady,  of  the  resolute  and  intelligsnt, 
which  will  in  due  season  make  its  influence  felt,  even  by  the 
loud  and  insolent.   The  country  at  large,  whatever  individuab 
may  be,  is  not  an  adventurer ;  it  will  reason,  and  act  raaaoo- 
ably,  Circmtnstances  of  themselves  will  compel  it.  The  Irish 
question,  we  repeat  it,  most  soon,  and  definitively,  and  satia&o- 
torily  be  settled,  for  the  glory,  and  honour,  and  prosperity  of 
both  countries.    Already  has  F^land,  by  a  just  retribution 
(states,  no  more  than  individuals,  can  act  unjustly  with  im- 
punity), received  -into  her  own  bosom  the  overflowings  of  that 
vial  of  wrath  which  sl^  has,  for  so  many  centuries,  been  filling 
up  for  her  sister.   Debton  debt,  foar  on  fear,  danger  cm  daia^^, 
is  the  miseraUe  rettdiation.  IreHand,  in  our  proudest  momcots, 
in  our  hour  of  triumph,  has  been  tihere  beinde  us^  wretched.bat 
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strong,  oppressed  but  discontented;  to  remind  us,  like  the 
Roman  slave,  of  our  mortality.  She  has  flung  the  contagion  of 
her  pauperiffln  and  degradation  on  our  richest  cities,  palsied  our 
strength,  and  poisoned  our  most  luxurious  enjoyments  with 
distrusts  and  apprehenuons— with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
Is  this  the  power,  and  glory,  and  security  of  England  ?  Why 
should  the  afiections  of  subjects  be  deemed  the  best  throne  for 
free  institutions  in  this  country,  and  the  fears  of  subjects  the 
only  one  sought  for,  or  looked  to  in  Ireland  P  Is  this  seat  of 
all  misgovemment,  is  this  house  of  anarchy,  this  academy  of 
despotism,  to  be  kept  up  for  ev&t  as  a  fitting  political  school 
for  our  young  statesmen?  Is  this  the  education  which  is  to 
bring  fruits  of  blessing  in  due  season  on  our  land  ?  Are  these 
the  ^  Boman  arts^  which  are  to  preserve  and  wield  the  powers 
of  a  free  constitution?  The  time  is  surely  qome,  when 
Inland  herself  must  answer  the  question.  Neither  riches,  nor 
learning,  nor  numbers,  nor  fame,  nor  power,  can  solve  it. 
Th^re  is  but  one  secret,  but  one  only.  It  is  simple,  but 
mighty — the  wisdom  of  substantial,  impartial,  universal  jus- 
tice. England  has  every  blessing  that  intelligence,  industry, 
wealth,  can  claim,  that  all  the  nations  of  mankind  can  fling 
into  the  lap  of  the  first  nation  amongst  them — she  wants  but 
one  other — wanting  which,  she  wants  every  thing — having 
which,  she  has  every  thing — domestic  peace.  How  is  she 
to  obtain  it  ?  By  giving  it.  Such  has  been  the  inflexible  law 
fiiom  the  birth  of  the  world,  it  is  vain  for  her  to  expect  an 
exemption. 

Seneca.  "  Signor  del  mondo,  a  te  che  manca  7 

Nero.  Pace 

Semeca.  L'  avrai,  se  ad  altri  non  la  togli" 
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Translated  from  the  original,  published  in  Russia,  by 
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London:  1835. 
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and  future  Prospects  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  London: 
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Russia  is  daily  aiming  at  the  assassination  of  British  com- 
inerce  from  beneath  the  cloak  of  her  Turkish  vassal.  The 
petition  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  on 
which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  founded  the  speech  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  exposes  the  continued  series 
of  these  encroachments  made  by  Russia  upon  our  commerce 
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with  Turkey.  It  does  soon  the  most  sufficient  grounds.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  adequate  redress  for  this 
grievance  be  not  applied  in  the  most  prompt,  decided,  and 
skilful  manner,  the  channels  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  regions  illimitably  abounding  in  all  the  sources  of  mer- 
cantile wealth  will  be  finally  closed  against  us.  Every  day's 
post  brings  intelligence  of  some  new  step  taken  by  Russia 
towards  her  favourite  object — commercial  sovereignty  at 
Constantinople.  Every  fresh  masterstroke  of  her  ambitious 
policy  more  clearly  unveils  her  purpose  of  producing  a  com- 
mercial revolution^  which  must  eventually  despoil  England  of 
the  boasted  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  keep  her  in  a  conti- 
nual state  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  her  Indian  empire.  On 
the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we  perceive  an  obvious  remedy. 
That  remedy  is  to  impart  a  physical  training  to  Turkey,  so  as 
to  enable  our  combatant  (for  so  she  would  be  under  a  proper 
course  of  policy)  to  enter  the  arena  with  well  braced  sinews, 
against  her  gigantic  enemy.  The  means  are  simple  and  in 
our  hands :  First — To  strengthen  Turkey  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  principles  of  free  trade,  and  by  encouraging  imports 
from  the  Levant  (where  alone  there  are  the  dormant  elements 
of  great  commercial  profits),  and  thus  to  create  and  force  new 
demands  and  vents  for  British  commerce :  Second — To  im- 
prove the  present  defective  consular  organization  through- 
out the  Levant.  The  opportunity  for  the  last  remedy  has 
fortunately  been  just  presented  to  us  by  the  bill  brought  into 
parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  namely,  for  better 
defining  the  powers  and  jurisdictions  of  His  Majesty ''s  consuls 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  We  have  made  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewards 
speech  the  basis  of  our  observations,  because  it  supplies  tlie 
arithmetical  data  for  forming  a  just  appreciation  of  the  state  of 
the  Levant  trade,  while  it  argumentatively  urges  the  expe- 
diency of  its  protection  and  improvement.  We  have  added 
the  three  lately  published  pamphlets  to  our  opening  list  of 
text  works,  because  all  three  supply  the  most  novel,  fair,  and 
trustworthy  views,  which  wehave  seen,  of  the  growing  resources 
of  Turkey.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  do  more 
than  refer  our  readers  to  them,  since  they  are  only  generally 
and  not  specifically  connected  with  the  subject  we  have  taken  in 
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hand*.  The  recent  work  of  Hagemeister  we  have  placed 
with  the  others ;  not  because  it  affords  any  peculiar  informa^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Turkey  trade,  but  because  it  supplies 
additional  evidence  of  the  aggressiveness  of  Russian  commercial 
poh'cy  in  the  East.  In  exaggerating  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Euxine,  it  merely  exhibits  a  bro- 
therly affinity  of  character  to  the  writings  of  all  that  cordon  of 
stipendiary  agents  which  Russia  employs  in  all  the  stations 
of  Europe  to  disguise,  palliate,  or  defend  her  avowed  or  secret 
machinations.  The  following  passage  of  this  work  is,  how- 
ever, worth  extracting,  on  account  of  the  hint  which  it  gives 
of  her  desires  and  projects  as  regards  the  newly  developed 
transit  trade  with  Persia  and  India : — 

"  The  difficulties  of  conveyance,  which  now  enhance  the  price  of  goods,  helng 
once  removed  by  foreign  capital,  the  merchants  of  Russia  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  make  advances  to  purchasers,  or  to  sell  at  long  credit,  for  these  will 
eiAer  have  enriched  themselves,  or  will  readily  find  credit  elsewhere.  Russian 
commodities,  that  are  now  sold  at  Tiflis  from  50  to  80  per  cent  dearer  than  at 
Kishnei  Novogorod,  will  admit  of  being  sold  at  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost.  Vessels  which  have  hitherto  made  the  route  of 
Africa  to  obtain  the  produce  of  India,  will  enter  the  Black  Sea,  the  passage  to 
which  has  been  opened  by  Russia.  Who  can  then  calculate  the  advantages 
which  this  increased  prosperity  will  present  to  our  provinces  of  the  South  ?  " — 
(De  Hagemeister* s  Report  to  the  Russian  Governmenty  p.  214.) 

The  advantage  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  our  amicable 
relations  with  Turkey  has  been  long  felt  by  practical  politi- 
cians :  nor  does  there  occur  any  more  obvious  means  of  drawing 
tighter  the  bonds  of  a  connection  daily  becoming  more  indis- 
pensable, than  by  an  effort  to  encourage,  or  in  plain  words  to 
revive,  our  languishing  trade  in  the  Levant.     In  order  that 


*  To  these  sources  of  information  may  be  added,  First — Beaujour :  Tableau  du 
Commerce  de  la  Grdce,  2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris :  1800.  Second-^Tablesai  G6n6ral 
deTEmpire  Othoman,  par  M.  D'Ohson,  3  tomes,  fol.  Paris:  1820.  Third-^ 
Surrey  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  H.  M.  S.  Friederickstein,  made 
by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  fol.  London:  1820.  Of 
these,  the  work  of  Beatqour  refers  only  to  a  portion  of  the  Levant  trade,  viz* 
that  of  Greece ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  that,  it  is  authentic  and  complete.  The 
work  of  D'Ohson  gives  a  more  general  view,  not  only  of  the  entire  commerce, 
but  of  the  jurisprudence  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Turkish  Empire:  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  connected  with  Turkish  trade,  and  especially 
of  diplomatistf  and  residents,  whether  political  or  commercial,  in  Turkey.  The 
information  which  this  work  contiuns  is  elaborately  authenticated,  and  at  onctf 
minute  and  comprehensive. 
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there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject we  have  taken  in  hand,  we  shall  begin  by  saying,  that 
it  is  to  the  Turkish  trade  only,  and  to  the  various  con- 
siderations, political  and  commercial,  growing  out  of  it,  that 
we  mean  to  confine  this  paper.  The  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment has  enabled  the  public  to  become  more  familiar,  than 
it  was,  with  the  importance  and  condition  of  this  trade.  The 
old  Levant  company,  established  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
may  be  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
trade  of  individuals  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  con- 
siderably on  the  increase.  In  order  that  we  may  not  appear 
to  make  this  assertion  without  sufficient  proof,  we  extract  the 
following  evidence  from  a  hostile  authority.  We  copy  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  supplement  to  the  Augsbourg  Gazette  of  June 
6,  1836,  merely  remarking,  that  the  whole  of  the  article  is  of 
Russian  fabrication:— 

«  The  English  trade  to  Sjrria  was  commenced  in  1833.  The  amount  of  goods  sold 
was  hardly  40,000/.  In  the  following  year  three  English  houses  were  established, 
at  Beirout,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  By  the  end  of  October,  five  cargoes  of 
inerchandize  and  goods  from  Liverpool  had  arrived  at  Beirout,  and  were  speedily 
sold.  Last  year  there  came  twenty-three  English  merchantmen,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  Ionian  and  Maltese  vessels,  which  before  seldom  used  to  visit  the  ports 
of  Syria.  The  sales  amounted  to  371,000/.,  and  the  profit  was  23  per  cent  New 
channels  for  the  disposal  of  these  goods  continue  to  be  sought,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  trade  of  Syria  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English." 

The  above  hostile  admission  of  the  value  of  the  British 
trade  to  one  portion  only  of  the  Levant  is  quite  sufficient  pre- 
liminary evidence  to  justify  our  entering  upon  the  subject 
On  Thursday,  April  the  14th,  a  meeting  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile interest,  connected  with  the  Levant  trade,  was  convened 
at  Lloyd^s,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of 
the  policy  of  encouraging  imports  from  Turkey.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  these  resolutions,  a  committee 
was  then  formed,  which  we  believe  to  be  now  sitting.  The 
meeting  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  forward  a  petition  to 
parliament  for  the  better  protection  and  extension  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey.  This  petition, 
and  one  to  the  same  effect  presented  by  a  large  body  of  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  consti- 
tuted the  ground  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart'^s  speech  on  April 
90th  on  the  subject  of  the  aggressions  of  Russia.     This 
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was  cxie  of  the  most  useful  oratcnrical  efforts  made  during  the 
recently  concluded  session.  In  consequence  of  that  speech, 
we  believe  that  a  consul  was  appointed  to  Cracow,  but  his 
recepticH],  on  what  sufficient  pretext  we  cannot  imagine, 
was  resisted  by  the  three  protecting  powers.  A  renewed 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty^s  government  in  de- 
fending the  vital  interests  of  our  commerce  with  Turkey 
has  been  stimulated  and  manifested.  Mr.  F.  M.  Stewart,  in 
his  speech,  gives  the  following  succinct  statement  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  including  the  Euxine  and 
Persia: — 

"  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  British  manu&ctures 
exported  to  Turkey  from  1827  to  1834,  inclusive;  but  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  with  the  whole  detaiL  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  giving  what  appears  to 
me  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  rapid  increase  and  present  value  of  the  trade. 
I  shall  take  the  two  staple  articles  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  twist:  of  these  ?re 
exported  to  Turkey — 

Cloth.  Twist 

In  1827 11,560,172  yds.  .    .    .    647,094  yds. 

1828  (a  year  of  war)    4,719,481    „  .    .     .     156,860    „ 

1829 15,866,350    „  .     .     .     662,538    „ 

1834    .....    28,621,490    „  .    .    .1,989,851    „ 
The  value  of  these  manufactures  amounted — 

In  1827    •    .    .     to    .    .    .  £.531,704. 

1828  ...     „     .     .     .  185,842. 

1829  .......  568,600. 

1834 1,207,941. 

The  rapid  increase  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  these  statements ;  and  that  this 
should  take  place,  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  Russia, 
and  all  the  internal  arrangements  consequent  thereon,  proves  strikingly  the 
inestimable  value  which  such  a  trade  must  reach  if  fairly  fostered  and  protected. 
The  imports  from  Turkey  are  but  trifling,  owing  partly  to  the  interference  of 
Russia  in  monopolizing  the  silk ;  but  still  more  to  our  own  unwise  restrictions  by 
means  of  high  prohibitory  duties  on  the  staple  productions  of  those  countries. 
The  imports  of  silk  and  sheep's  wool  amounted — 

Silk.  Wool, 

In  1827  .  .  to  .  .  358,757  lbs.  .  .  315,807  lbs. 
1834  .  .  „  .  ,  419,368  „  .  .  1,474,322  „ 
The  total  quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  from  the  united  kingdom  in 
1834  amounted  to  555,723,809  yds.,  valued  at  14,157,252^,  of  which  Turkey 
took  28,621,490  yds.,  and  paid  828,325^,  making  one  of  fifty  places  to  which  we 
regularly  export  such  goods.  I  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  comparative 
value  of  shipments  of  British  manufectures  made  to  Russia  and  Turkey.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  must  allude  for  a  moment  to  the  tariff  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
assert,  which  I  do  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  as  manifestly  hostile 
and  restrictive  toward  England  as  the  commercial  code  of  Turkey  is  open,  liberal, 
and  free.     The  tariff  of  Russia  has  been  closing  gradually  upon  us  just  as  she 
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became  independent  of  our  suppliet,  and  now  it  amounts  to  one  almost  unlnroken 
enumeration  of  articles  prohibited.    The  value  of  our  manufactures  sent  to  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  was,  in  1829»  to  Russia  ],408,970A,  Turkey  631,7041.,  of  which 
cotton  twist  amounted  to  Russia  938,2041.,  Turkey  39,694/. ;  in  1834  to  Rosna 
1,382,3091.,  Turkey  1,207,941  A,  of  which  cotton  twist  amounted  to   Rasna 
1,037,633A,  to  Turkey  109,7232. ;  thus  proving  that  the  export  trade  to  Russia 
has  declined  about  13  per  cent  (in  1832  it  amounted  to  l,587,260il),  whilst  that 
to  Turkey  has  increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  exports  to  Russia  must  still  greatly 
diminish,  of  which  this  year's  returns  will,  I  fear,  furnish  a  melancholy  proof.  1 1  wlU 
be  observed,  that  cotton  twist  forms  almost  the  whole  export  to  Russia.    This,  in 
fiict,  is  but  a  sort  of  half  manufactured  article,  and  is  admitted  by  Russia  solely 
to  enable  her  to  complete  the  manu&cture,  and  to  compete  with  us  in  the  markets 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.    Already  she  has  become  independent  of  certain  qualities 
of  our  twist,  and  these  accordingly  are  prohibited ;  and  such  is  the  convictioa  oo 
the  minds  of  our  intelligent  merchants  engaged  in  the  export  trade  to  Russia  of 
the  hostile  policy  of  that  country  towards  us,  commercial  as  well  as  political,  that 
one  eminent  individual  whom  I  will  not  name,  but  who  is  well  known  to  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  hitherto 
exported  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  twist  sent  to  Rus- 
sia, has  refused  this  year  to  send  a  single  pound ;  and  another  individual,  whom 
I  know,  and  whose  export  trade  was  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  is  now  on  his 
way,  I  believe,  to  Moscow,  full  of  alarm,  and  determined  to  discontinue  this  part 
of  his  only  remaining  trade  to  Russia.    Now  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be  said  that 
these  fears  have  been  caused  by  proceedings  in  parliament  of  a  nature  similar  to 
mine  this  evening.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  alarms  of  these  eminent  merchants 
have  been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  three  or  four  .years,  and  the  recent  conduct 
of  Russia  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  has  roused  them  to  the  determination 
they  have  come  to.    But  to  return  to  Turkey.    The  shipping  employed  in  that 
trade  is  all  British,  and  amounted  in  1831   to  28,249  tons—in  1832  to  28,882 
tons— in  1833  to  24,891  tons— and  in  18S4  to  20,789  tons.     It  seems  to  have 
declined  in  tonnage  during  the  last  two  years,  although  the  value  of  our  exports 
greatly  increased,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
now  take  a  superior  quality  of  manufacture  from  us.    The  foreign  tonnage 
increased  about  1000  tons  during  the  last  two  years,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
£Edling  off  in  British  shipping ;  but  even  as  it  is  here  stated  it  equals  in  amount  the 
tonnage  employed  in  our  Cliina  trade.     I  am  aware  that  the  shipping  employed 
in  the  Russian  trade  is  nearly  ten  times  more  than  that  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
Turkey ;  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  our  ships  go  empty  to  Russia  and  return 
full,  whilst  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  Turkey ;   unfortunately,  I  add, 
tliey  are  obliged,  by  our  bad  policy,  to  return  empty  from   countries  which 
take  liberally  from  us  of  our  most  valuable  manufactures,  and  which  could, 
if  we  would,  give  us  as  liberally  of  their  raw  and  staple  productions.   The  Turkish 
manufactures  have  given  way  and  declined  before  the  abundance  and  cbeapneM 
of  our  own.    Of  600  looms  of  muslins  busily  employed  at  Scutari  in  1812, 
only  forty  remained  in  1831 ;  and  of  2000  weaving  establishments  at  Toumovo 
in  1812,  only  200  remained  in  1831.    The  transit  trade  carried  on  through 
Trebizond,  wliich  is  our  inlet  to  the  extensive  districts  of  Armenia  and  Persia, 
is  likewise  very  important,  from  its  rapid  increase  and  great  extent     In  1830 
it  consisted  of  about  5000  bales,  valued  at  2^0,000/.;   in  1834  it  bad  increased 
to  12,000  bales,  valued  at  600,000/.;  and  in  1835  it  amounted  to  19,300  bales, 
valued  at  956,000t,  notwithstanding  both  the  cholera  and  the  plague  rsged 
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tkere  and  in  die  parts  of  Persia  commercially  connected  with  it  during  1885. 
Thus,  in  five  years,  1830  to  1885,  the  trade,  increased  140  per  cent ;  in  the 
sixth  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  about  60  per  cent,  has  been 
the  increase.  This  trade  consists  of  European  manufactures,  nine-tenths  of 
which  are  British.  Those  individuals  on  whose  energy  and  enterprize  this  im- 
portant trade  entirdy  depends  are  before  you  this  night  by  their  petitions.  They 
teU  yoa  that  the  trade  is  in  danger,  from  the  jealous  and  aggrandizing  policy  of 
RiMwia,  that  the  Persian  trade  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  Russia's  views  are  those  of  determined  hostility  against  both.*' 

Nothii^  can  be  more  perspicuously  expressed,  than  the 
distinction  between  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  trade  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart'^s  speech.  Yet  some  official  underling  in  the  press  had 
the  astonishing  assurance  (with  the  printed  report  of  the  speech 
under  his  eyes)  to  charge  him  with  carelessness  in  confounding 
the  trade  to  Turkey,  and  to  Persia.  He  did  no  such  thing. 
Taking  for  granted  that  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  had  founded  his 
motion  for  protection  on  the  Turkish,  or  Levant  trade,  alone, 
the  writer  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  terms  of 
the  motion.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  exhibited  this 
hurry  to  throw  a  flimsy  shield  over  the  heads  of  his  mas- 
ters, who,  in  £Eu;t,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  protection. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  expUcitly  was  for  the 
protection  and  extension  of  British  commercial  interests, 
in  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  Euxine.  And  the  Honour- 
able Member,  in  his  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  extract,  comprehended  under  the  last  category — the 
trade  to  Persia,  —  the  transit  trade,  carried  on  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine, — the  trade  with 
Asia  Minor  generally,  and  the  trade  by  means  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  with  Wallachia  and  Moldavia — as  well  as  the 
Levant,  or  exclusively  Turkish  trade.  He  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  class  those  tpdes  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and 
to  describe  them  individually ;  so  carefully,  indeed,  were  his 
distinctions  made,  that  none  but  the  most  uncandid  and 
prejudiced  of  party  writers  could  have  had  the  temerity, 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  to  accuse  him  of  mis-stating  or 
confounding  them.  The  object  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewards 
motion  was  broad  and  comprehensive — it  was  the  protection  of 
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British  commarcial  interests,  generally,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  against  the  growing  encroachments  of  Russia.    Henoey 
its    basis   comprehended    the    remote    districts    of   Poland, 
Turkey,  the  Levant,  Persia,  and  the  Euxine,  generaUy.     But 
there  was  no  confusion  or  mis-statement  respecting  the  trade 
to  Turkey.     The  estimate  of  its  extent,  made  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart,  so  far  from  being  unfairly  exaggerated,  by  being 
mixed  up  with  separate  trades,  carried  on  with  other  nations, 
we  believe  to  be  rath^  underrated :  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  large  supply  of  goods  is  sent  to  Turkey  by 
circuitous  routes;   in  vessels,   for  instance,  which  dear   for 
different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which,  consequoitly, 
do  not  appear  in  the  tables  to  which   Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
referred.    Again,  a  large  part  of  the  demand  for  British 
wares  by  the  Turkish  provinces,  bordering  on  the  Austrnm 
dominions,  appears  under  the  head  of  Exports  to  Germany, 
although    it    really   belongs   to    Turkey;    those    provinces 
being    supplied    to   a  large  extent  with   British    produce, 
through  the  means  of  German  fairs.    For  obvious  reascms 
we  have  not  placed  Lord  Dudley  Stuarf s  admirable  speech, 
made  on  the  19th   of  February  last,  among  the  pubHca^ 
tions  at  the  head  of  this  article;   its  object,  supported  by 
evidence  and  inference,  as  wide  in  its  embrace  as  concen- 
trated in  its  result,  was  a  political  one.    It  was  to  demonstrate 
the  probability,  and  the  danger,  of  Russia  seizing  the  Darda- 
nelles ;  to  inquire  what  securities  we  had  against  her  so  doing, 
and  to  prompt  immediate  stq)s  for  obtaining  such  securities. 
The  speech  was,  as  we  have  said,  masterly  in  every  respect ; 
and  although  its  wide  political  scope  does  not  fall  within  our 
present  purpose,  it  contains  some    commercial  data  which 
singularly  co-operate  with,  and  corroborate  those  of  Mr.  P. 
M.  Stewart.    We  may  be  permitted  to  extract   from  the 
appendix  to  his  Lordship^s  published  q)eech,  the  following 
calculations,  which  specify  the  actual  increase  on  every  separate 
article  of  British  export  to  Turkey,  which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
has  only  given  in  the  mass,  for  the  same  period. 

"  During  the  same  tirae  (1827  to  1834)  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  have  increased  in  a  most  astonishing  manneri 
to  wit : — 
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182 

percent 

137 

ditto 

170 

ditto 

335 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

118 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

1038 

ditto 

1067 

ditto 

834 

ditto 

439 

ditto 

2846 

ditto 

561 

ditto. 
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Manii£Mti[red  cotton  has,  during  seven  years,  increased 

Earthenware     .    .    .    ditto ditto    . 

Refined  Sugar  .    .    .    ditto  ......    ditto    . 

Woollen  manufactures    ditto ditto    . 

Iron  and  steel  .    .    .    ditto ditto    . 

Hardware  and  cutlery    ditto ditto    . 

Pepper ditto ditto    . 

Rum    ......    ditto ditto    . 

{viz,  from  8539  gallons  to  97,108). 
Indigo has  increased 

(«».  from  13,053  lbs.  to  152,430  lbs.) 

Cassia  lignea    .    .     .    has  increased 

Cloves     .....  ditto         

Cochineal     ....  ditto         

Sugar,  unrefined    .    .  ditto         

(viz.  firom  1302  lbs.  to  38,357  lbs.)" 

Even  if  there  were  any  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  in  the 
above  corroborated  statements  of  the  progressive  increase  of 
British  exports  to  Turkey,  properly  so  cidled ; — (and  if  further 
evidence  were  necessary,  v^e  might  confidently  appeal  to  all  the 
mercantile  houses,  Scotch  or  English,  engaged  in  the  Levant 
trade), — ^it  would  very  slightly  affect  the  general  bearing  of  our 
argument.  It  may  thus  be  briefly  expressed.  The  commercial 
resources  of  Turkey  have  never,  up  to  this  moment,  been 
fully  developed.  It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that 
Turkey  possesses  within  herself,  both  the  materials  and  the 
means  of  an  illimitable  increase  of  trade  with  this  country ; 
provided  only  that  {HX)per  steps  be  taken,  commercially  and 
acbiinistratively,  for  giving  them  development,  encouragement, 
and  permanence.  The  commercial  principle  of  Turkey  is 
free  trade.  It  is  asserted  to  be  so  in  unequivocal  terms,  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  called  the  Ottoman  Monitor,  edited  by 
Mr.  Blacque,  who  was  invited  from  Smyrna  to  Ccmstantinople 
by  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  its  establishment ;  and  which  may  be 
said  to  be  under  the  superintendence,  or  in  technical  phra- 
seology, the  responsible  editorship  of  the  Sultan  himself. 
This  profesfflon  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  thus 
officiaUy  promulgated,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
in  his  speech  ;  and  is  so  remarkable  both  for  what  it  asserts 
and  what  it  infers,  according  to  the  least  sophisticated  rules  of 
political  economy,  that  it  is  worthy  of  extract  in  this  place  :— 

"  Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hospitality,  have  long  ago  done  for  the  Otto- 
nuQ  empire  what  the  other  states  of  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  effect  hy  more 
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or  lest  happy  political  combinadoos.  Since  the  throne  of  the  Sultans  has  been 
elevated  in  Constantinople,  commercial  prohibitions  have  been  unknown.  They 
opened  all  the  ports  of  their  empire  to  the  commerce,  to  the  manufuitures,  to 
the  territorial  produce  of  the  whole  world.  Liberty  of  commerce  has  reigned 
here  without  limits,  as  large,  as  extended,  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Thus  the 
markets  of  Turkey  supplied  froB  til  countries,  reftising  no  i^gects  which  Bier- 
cantile  spirit  puts  in  circulation,  and  imposing  no  charge  on  the  ftstla  tluU 
transport  them,  are  seldom  or  never  the  scenes  of  those  disordered  movemenu 
which,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  deficiency  of  such  merchandize  with  exorbitantly 
rising  prices,  are  the  scourges  of  the  lower  orders,  by  unsettling  their  habits  and 
by  inflicting  privations.  From  the  system  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  arise 
those  devouring  ebbs  and  flows  which  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  labour  of  years, 
and  convert  commerce  into  a  career  of  alarms  and  perpetual  dangers.  In  Tur- 
key, where  this  S3r8tem  docs  not  exist,  these  disastrous  efiects  are  unknown.*' 

A  few  words,  by  way  of  summary,  may  be  added.     Frcnn 
1829  to  1884,  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  have  increased  in  the  astonishing  ratio  above  stated. 
The  export  trade  to  Turkey  has  increased  at  a  rate  so  rapid, 
that  although  in  1829  its  value  was  only  20  per  cent,  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Russia,  it  became  almost  equal  in  the  year 
1834,  being  then  at  the  ratio  of  89  per  cent     Turkey  en- 
courages our  shipping  trade;  for  our  ships  go  light  to  Russia 
to  fetch  the  produce  of  that  country,  while  they  go  to  Turkey 
laden  with  our  manufactures,  or  colonial  produce.    To  Turkey 
we  trade  in  British  bottoms  only ;  but  our  disadvantageous 
trade  with  Russia  is  shared  with   foreign  ships.      Turkey 
holds  out  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  every  nation  that  is 
wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  settled  policy  of  free 
trade :  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  lays  a  heavy  tarifip  on  British 
manufactured  goods.     She  does  more ;  she  all  but  prohibits 
them:   the  only   British  export,  she  is  willing  to  admit,  is 
a  half  manufactured   article,  by  means  of  which  she  hopes  to 
beat  us  entirely  out  of  our  markets  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
How  do  we  defeat  this  object  ?  We  actually  encourage  it,  alike 
to  our  commercial  and  political  disadvantage.     We  weaken 
Turkey  by  not  taking  products  of  a  homogeneous  description, 
which  her  soil  produces :  we  impart  an  artificial  strength  to  the 
barbarous  aristocracy  of  Russia,  and  a  financial  adequacy  to 
her  avowed  anti-English  designs,  by  taking  her  staple  commo- 
dities to  the  injury  of  Turkey,  and  by  tamely  submitting  to 
her  oppressive  and   prohibitive  tariffs.     We  will  indicate  a 
single  example.  We  import  the  tallow  of  Russia  to  an  enormous 
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and  increasing  extent.    Now  it  has  for  many  years  been  our 
firm  conviction,  and  we  are  not  stating  this  merely  as  theorists, 
but  as  having  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  subject,  that  we 
might,  if  we  pleased,  substitute  the  olive  oils  of  Turkey 
for  it  in  our  manufactures  to  a  very  great  extent.   They  might 
be  equally  well  employed  in  the  making  of  soap,  in  the  im- 
parting of  light,  and  in  the  great  processes  of  our  staple 
manufactories.    We  may  add,  that  the  means  of  Turkey  for 
supplying  the  demand  for  oil  are  illimitable.     Nor  is  this  our 
opinion  only ;  it  is  also  that  of  a  large  body  of  practical 
commercial  men ;    it  is  further  affirmed  and  proved  in  all  the 
best  works  of  recent  travellers  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
Lfevant  and  Turkey  generally,  some  of  which  works  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  present  article;  and  we  might  appeal  to 
the  whole  array  of  travellers  in  the  Levant  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate the  same  inference ;  we  might  appeal  to  D'^Ohson,  to 
Ascalon,  to  Olivier,  to  Beaujour,  to  Ali   Bey,  Toumefort, 
Thevenot,  and  Thornton.     In  a  word,  we  shall  at  once  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  the  oils  of  Turkey  and  other  products 
of  the  Levant  deserve  the  formation  of  a  company  for  their 
especial  encouragement  and  introduction  into  England.     We 
should  hail  the  formation  of  a  **  New  Levant  Company,''  for 
this    purpose:    nor  do    we    think    we  shall   have  to  wait 
long  for  such  a  commercial    association.      It   would    start 
with  this   peculiar  advantage,  and  as  it  were,   pledge   of 
success;   that   it   would  be  the   duty   and   the  interest   of 
every  British  administration  to  give  it  every  possible  en- 
couragement.    Why?     Because  setting  aside  its  inevitably 
profitable  results,  it  would  impart  such  strength  to  Turkey  as 
to  enable  her,  at  some  future  time,  to  fight  our  frontier  battles 
against  her  unprincipled  and  overpowering  neighbour.  Morally, 
it  would  do  more  to  repress  the  exertions  of  Russia  within  due 
bounds  than  a  hundred  protocols  and  diplomatic  notes — per- 
haps as  much  as  fleets  and  armies.     No  doubt  the  substitution 
of  Turkey  oils  for  Russian  tallow  would  be  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  great  commercial  houses  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  insidiousand  fallacious  imputations 
upon  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart's  com- 
mercial inferences  might  be,  without  much  difficulty,  traced  to 
the  gerants  of  some  of  those  houses.    But  the  principles  of  free 
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trade,  and  the  laws  of  political  economy,  ought  at  once  to 
remove  all  grounds  for  such  alarm,  and  all  imaginary  neces- 
sity for  such  mis-statement. 

Great  as  are  the  political  advantages,  which  we  must 
derive  from  the  increased  development  of  the  internal  means 
and  inexhaustible  resources  of  Turkey,  it  is  not  less  important 
to  us  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  she  should  be 
encouraged  to  supply  us  with  oils  for  our  manufactmes. 
Turkey  is  indifferent  to,  what  is  termed,  the  balance  of  trade. 
She  gives  and  takes  goods  in  exchange  for  goods.  In  return 
for  our  increased  exports,  she  would  take  proportionately  in- 
creased imports  of  British  manufactures,  such  as  those  we  have 
enumerated  in  the  extract  we  have  made  from  the  appendix  to 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart''s  speech.  A  mere  verbal  recapitulaticm 
of  them  seriatim  will  show  the  immense  importance  of  such 
an  increased  demand  to  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Stafford, 
Birmingham,  and  our  great  manufacturing  towns.  For 
example,  \st — Manufa4itured  Cotton.  2nd — Earthenware. 
Srd — Woollen  Manufactures.  4ith — Iron  and  Steel.  5th 
— Hardware  and  Cutlery^  <S"C.  Not  a  word  more,  we  are 
convinced,  is  required  to  prove  the  substantial  advantages  of 
such  an  improved  trade  to  Turkey  as  we  are  recommending. 

We  have  stated  what  is  the  Tariff  of  Russia,  our  avowed 
adversary.  We  say  avowed,  though  not  hitherto  belligerent 
Russia  has  confessed  this  hostility  on  her  part,  in  an  official 
note,  delivered  in  June  last  by  M.  Boutanieff  to  the  Porte, 
on  the  subject  of  the  obstructions  thrown  by  Mdiemet  Pacha 
in  the  way  of  the  expedition  to  the  Euphrates.  In  that  she  not 
only  openly  declared  her  conviction,  but  her  determination  also 
to  act  upon  that  conviction ;  "  that  whoever  was  the  friend  of 
"  England  was  her  enany — ^whoever  was  the  enemy  of  England 
"  was  her  friend.'*  We  judge  her  therefore  out  of  her  own 
mouth ;  and  we  pronounce  the  tariff  to  be  the  tariff  of  a 
hostile  power — another  Milan  decree  of  a  new  system  of  con- 
tinental prohibition.  Opposed  to  this,  is  the  tariff  of  our 
ancient  friend  and  ally,  the  sultan.  It  is  a  mere  duty  of 
3  per  cent,  on  all  British  imports — a  duty  barely  more  than 
nominal,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  fixed  and  in- 
variable, throughout  all  the  sea  ports  and  maritime  coasts  of 
the  sultan's  extendve  dominions.   Why,  in  this  age  which  boasts 
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so  loudly  of  carrying  the  principles  of  free^trade  into  practice, 
is  not  the  principle  of  reciprocity  adhered  to^  with  regard 
to  the  products  of  the  Turkish  empire  imported  into  this 
country  ?  It  is  true,  though  the  effect  be  yet  not  publicly 
£dt,  that  some  reductions  have  been  made  latterly  in  the  im« 
pcxt  duties  upon  fruits,  madder,  Velonia  cantharides,  perfumes, 
dyewoods,  rhubarb,  oils,  and  lamb-skins,  &c.  But  why  is  the 
trifling  relic  of  these  reduced  duties  retained ;  duties  which  are 
at  once  bad  in  principle  and,  comparatively  speaking,  useless  to 
the  revenue  ?  Why  again,  is  the  great  variety  of  duties  on  the 
numerous  staple  productions  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  some 
of  them  absurdly  vexatious,  suffered  to  remain*  ?  A  fair  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  would  at  once  equalize,  at  8  per  cent.,  the 
duties  on  olive  oils,  on  the  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and 
timber  of  Anatolia;  thesaffiron,  rhubarb,  kermes,  galls,  umber, 

•  The  foUowiDg  articles,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  annexed  to  them,  will 
show  that  we  are  for  from  reciprocatiug  the  free-trade  tenets,  and  three-per  cent, 
tarifi^  of  our  ally,  the  sultan. 

Angora  wool  and  shawls,  30  per  cent 

Anatolian,  Syrian,  and  Cjrpriot  silk,  Id.  per  lb. 

cotton,  2*.  lid,  per  cwt. 

(8  per  cent  allowed  for  tare,  exclusive  of  ropes). 

Cjrprus  wine,  5s,  6d,  per  gallon. 

Levant  olive  oil,  4/L  4s.  per  tun. 
(one-third  tare  per  jar.) 

AuBtolian  tobacco  (cut),  9s.  per  lb. 

Ditto  red  leather,  30  per  cent. 

Figs,  15*.  per  cwt 

Bfadder  roots,  6d,  per  cwt 

Turkey  carpets,  15  per  cent 

Kermes,  20  per  cent 

Caramanian  oak  planks — 2  inch,  and  under  15  feet,  \Sl.  Is,  per  120. 

. .   ■  2  inch,  and  above  15  feet,  S61,  2t.   — 

Anatolian  and  Syrian  opium,  4f.  per  lb. 

I^tch,  lOApcrcwt 

Tar  (per  12  barrels  of  31|  gallons),  15i. 

Anatolian  turpentine,  according  to  value,  from  4s,  4d,  to  II*  6s,  2d,  per  cwt 

Olives,  2s,  per  gallon. 

Alum,  17#.  6d,  per  cwt 

Rock  ditto,  11#.  Sd,  per  cwt 

Copperas  —  blue  and  green,  5s,  per  cwt 

■ white,  I2s,  per  cwt 

Levant  almonds. — Jordan,  2L  per  cwt 

— — .-^— —  other  sorts,  XL  per  cwt 

Levaat  nutmegs,  Zs,  6d,  per  lb. 
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copperas,  alum,  nutmegs,  almonds,  cotton,  wine,  and  orna« 
mental  woods,  of  the  Levant.  The  loss  to  the  revenue^  even  in 
the  first  instance,  would  be  trifling — it  would  be  ca*tain  of  being 
rapidly  made  up— the  expensive  custom-house  organization 
requisite  for  collecting  these  trifling  duties  might  be  dispensed 
with*- and  a  wholesome  principle  would  be  maintained* 
The  most  self-defeating  of  the  duties  to -which  we  have 
referred,  is  that  of  four  guineas  per  tun  still  retained  on 
olive  oil,  which  is  profusely  employed  as  an  essential  auxiliary, 
in  the  great  woollen  manufactories  of  Yorkshire. 

It  was  rather  insinuated  than  argued,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart's  speech,  that  the  reciprocity  for  which  we 
contend  is  defeated  by  Turkey  herself — that  she  encourages 
imports  from  every  nation,  but  discourages  the  export  of 
everything  grown  within  her  dominions.  Those  who  venture 
upon  such  bold  assertions,  must  calculate  upon  extraordinary 
ignorance,  or  indolence,  in  those  that  hear  them.  We  have 
already  enumerated  several  well-known  articles  grown  within 
the  Turkish  dominions,  whose  export  is  not  prohibited — and 
we  might,  if  we  pleased,  fill  the  remainder  of  this  page  with 
similar  articles.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  by  reference  to  the 
extract  of  the  Ottoman  Monitor^  that  Turkey  disavows  the 
system  imputed  to  her.  She  officially  declares  her  com- 
mercial principle  to  be  free  trade.  The  instances  to  the  contrary 
are  either  merely  local  exceptions  to  her  general  rule,  or  acci- 
dental obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  her 
commercial  code,  by  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  subordinate 
authorities.  It  has  been  said,  that  her  com  and  oil  are  among 
those  products  of  which  the  export  is  prohibited.  But  fact  is 
more  convincing  than  allegation.  A  large  supply  of  Levant  oil 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  during  this  season,  and 
Turkey  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  exported  com  to  Odessa, 
from  which  place  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  it, — a 
proof  of  the  growing  development  of  her  internal  resources. 
Considering  the  official  source  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
come,  the  assertion  proves  either  unjustifiable  ignorance,  or 
still  more  unjustifiable  assurance  in  those  that  advanced  it :  it 
is  well  known  that  the  British  army  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
1812,  derived  the  largest  part  of  its  supplies  from  com  exports 
encouraged  by  Turkey— from  the  rich  com  plains  of  Nicosia 
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in  Cyprus,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  which  extend  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Gulph  of  Satalia.  These  exports  were  the  chief  source 
of  profit  during  that  long  period  to  the  merchants  of  Lamaki ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  our  present  consul  for  Cyprus,  Vondi* 
ziano,  made  his  large  fortune  entirely  from  dealing  in  exports 
oi  com  from  Turkey.  There  is,  we  know,  a  monopoly  in  some 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  with  regard  to  opium  and  silk ; 
but  these  monopolies  are  neither  universal  nor  permanent; 
nor  can  they  continue  to  co-exist  with  the  free  trade  principle  of 
the  Turkish  code. 

Why  then  have  these  obstructions  been  suffered  to  exist  ? 
We  are  afraid  that  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  although 
it  may  surprise  no  one,  must  be  humiliating  to  us  :  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  eastern  diplomacy. 
The  well-directed  exercise  of  a  little  activity  would  have  been, 
and  would  perhaps  be  still,  sufficient  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions. But  exertion  of  almost  any  kind,  has  been  precluded 
by  the  unhappy  constitution,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanism  of 
our  consular  establishment.  We  have  fallen  into  a  great  error, 
in  making  our  consulships  in  the  Levant  merely  commercial ; 
into  a  still  greater,  in  making  our  diplomatic  establishment  at 
Constantinople,  merely  political.  Nor  has  the  selection  of 
persons  to  fill  the  important  situations,  to  which  we  refer,  been 
generally  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  These  remarks  bring  us, 
naturally,  to  the  last  division  of  our  subject,  viz.  our  consular 
establishments  in  the  Levant. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart's  motion,  although  no  division  took  place 
upon  it,  effected  a  great  public  benefit.  It  was  a  manifestation 
of  mercantile  opinion,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  a  measure  of  the  government,  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  direct  an  approving  glance.  Part  of  his  motion  was  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  consuls,  not  at  Cracow  only, 
but  at  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  and  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
understood  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  send  a  consul 
to  Tiflis,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  appointment  of 
consuls  to  the  other  two  points  may  be  contemplated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  brought  by  Lord  Palmerston  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  An  improved  regulation  of  this 
description  has  been  in  fact  one  of  the  desiderata  of  all  the 
merchants  of  London  and  Glasgow  engaged  in  the  Levant 
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trade ;  and  till  the  announcement  in  question  was  made, 
had  ample  grounds  for  dissatisfaction.     Nothing  can  be  i 
defective  than  our  consular  organization  throughout  the  Le9 
vant  has  been  up  to  the  present  day.     Some  improvemenUJ 
have    indeed    been   slowly  and   feebly  introduced    into  the' 
languid    frame^work    of    the  establishment;  but   those  im- 
provements, generally    of  little   effect  in  themselves,    have 
been  rendered  still   more  ineifective  by  the  daily  growing 
importance  of  such  consular  stations,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  operated   by  the  relative   positions  of  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

A  brief  exposition  will  demonstrate  the  reason  of  their 
inefficiency.  A  vicious  principle  infects  the  whole  orga- 
nization, and  all  remedies,  which  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
disease,  will  leave  the  parent  vice  uncured, — like  the  dry  rot 
in  the  main  timbers  of  a  building,  which  no  addition  or  sub- 
traction can  remove,  while  the  seeds  of  the  evil  remaii^ 
although  they  may  patch  over,  and  conceal  it.  A  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  system  from  its  very  foundations,  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can  be  effectual,  and  unless  this  be  contemplated 
by  Lord  Palmerston^s  Bill,  it  will  be  as  inefficient  as  all  pre- 
ceding remedial  measures  have  been. 

The  evil  arose  during  the  foreign  secretaryship  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Before  that  era  the  whole  system  of  the  Levant 
consulships  was  as  bad  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Memorial 
after  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  foreign  office,  by  gentlemen 
connected  with  our  mercantile  and  shipping  interests,  by  tra- 
vellers and  diplomatic  writers,  demonstrating  the  fact ;  and  Mr. 
Canning  did  certainly  take  such  steps  as  the  then  commercial 
and  political  condition  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  world 
generally,  appeared  to  j  ustify  or  to  claim.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  remove  what  was  disgracefully  and  radically  bad ; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  introduced  a  new  evil  into  the 
system,  which,  although  at  the  time  it  attracted  little  attenticm, 
is  felt  at  present  to  be  seriously  and  daily  aggravated.  This 
was  the  principle  of  his  selection.  The  consuls,  then  added  to 
the  establishment,  or  substituted  for  aliens  under  the  influence 
of  Russia,  were  individuals,  whose  only  claim  to  their  appoint- 
ments was,  the  being  Englishmen,  having  commercial  connec- 
tions. These  are,  indeed,  trivial  recommendations  to  situations 
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.  of  such  importance ;  and  we  have  reason  deeply  to  regret  that 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  for  the  consuls  to  have  political 
knowledge,  and  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial  training. 
Mere  mercantile  agents  might  have  appeared  competent  to 
the  task  at  a  time  when  no  belligerent  clouds  obscured  the 
political  horizon,  and  when  the  imperial  Calmuck  himself 
uttered  serious  but  hollow  promises  of  diffusing  liberal  insti« 
tutions  among  his  hordes  of  dragooned  serfs.  But  now  the 
case  is  entirely  altered.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some 
respectable  men  among  our  consuls  at  present  in  the  Levant. 
But  few  of  them  have  any  high  commercial  standing,  influence, 
or  connections.  We  doubt  whether  some  of  them,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Canning^s  strange  financial  boast  when  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ever  cast  up  an  addition  sum  in  their 
lives,  or  are  conversant,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  practical 
minutiee  of  commercial  statistical  and  monetary  calculation. 
Too  many  of  them  have  brought  injury  and  ridicule  upon  us 
by  their  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  pretensions. 

The  important  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Turkey, 
justifies  us  in  imperatively  demanding  a  radical  change  in  this 
system.  Russia  is  in  the  arena  armed  at  point ;  her  encroach* 
ments  in  time  past  are  known  to  us,  her  intention  of  repeating 
her  aggressions  in  time  to  come  is  more  than  suspected. 
Looking  to  the  admirable  organization  of  her  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishment  there,  we  require  that  our  consuls  in 
the  east  should,  invariably,  combine  political  and  commercial 
functions.  Their  political  functions  might  be  paramount; 
their  commercial  functions  might  be  safely  permitted  to  be 
subordinate.  In  order  to  set  the  agent  free  for  the  exertion 
of  his  political  or  diplomatic  duties,  his  commercial  functions 
might,  according  to  our  view,  be  delegated  to  inferior  agents, 
such  as  are  now  called  cancellieri,  for  whose  capacity 
and  conduct  he  should  be  held  responsible.  A  selection  of 
political  residents,  such  as  we  have  described,  located  upon 
every  important  point  of  the  Turkish  maritime  coast,  appears 
to  us  to  offer  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  frustrating  the 
intrigues  of  Russia,  and  adequately  protecting  the  interests 
of  our  commerce  with  Turkey.  But  those  to  whom  these 
great  objects  are  entrusted,  must  be  selected  with  the  utmost 
care.    They  must  be  men  of  personal  weight,  of  req)ectable 
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connections,  of  known  talents,  and  of  business-like  habits; 
of  trained  political  knowledge,  of  adequate  commercial  expe- 
rience, of  education,  and  of  liberal  feelings;  of  familiarity 
with  oriental  institutions,  manners,  and  prejudices— ^nen 
capable  of  holding  personal  intercourse  with  the  natives  by 
a  knowledge  of  their  language;  thus  freeing  our  consuls  in 
the  Levant  from  the  absurd  necessity  of  making  all  their 
communications  through  the  instrumentality  of  droguemans 
under  Russian  influence  or  in  Russian  pay.  All  that,  is 
requisite  to  complete  the  system  is,  that,  adopting  the  oen- 
trdizing  system  of  the  Russian  foreign  office,  the  political 
residents  should  be  required  to  communicate  directly  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Foreign  office  at  home.  Such 
measures  are,  in  our  opinion,  indispensably  necessary*. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  spirit  is  to  prevail  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  consuls  under  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Falmerston?s  bill,  it  requires  little  keenness  of  vision  to  foresee 
that  the  change  will  be  no  improvement,  and  that  the  bill 
will  be  either  fruitless  altogether,  or  productive  of  a  fresh  crop 
of  bad  fruit.  If  it  be  intended  to  make  consular  appoint- 
ments, without  reference  to  merit,  talent,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
perience, merely  the  means  of  creating  a  new  source  of 
patronage,  the  system  had  better  remain  as  it  is.  The  present 
swarm  of  well-fed  gnats,  as  the  fox  said  in  the  fdble,  is 
less  troublesome  than  a  new  swarm,  whose  appetite  for  blood 
will  be  fresh  and  keen.  What  the  spirit  of  jobbing  may  do 
may  be  fairly  surmised  from  what  it  has  ah-eady  done.  Every 
traveller  in  the  Levant,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  in varislbly 
spoken  in  terms  of  contempt  of  the  greater  part  of  our  consuls. 

*  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  drogueman  throughout  the 
Levant — scarcely  one  of  that  class  of  men  through  whom  tlie  British  consuls  are 
compelled  to  communicate  with  the  Turkish  authorities  and  population  (being, 
in  general,  ignorant  of  every  language  but  their  own,  and  a  little  bastard 
French) — who  is  not  under  the  influence  of  Russia.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  more  than  suspected  influence  of  that  power  on  some  of  the  consult 
themselves.  The  residents  and  agents  of  Russia  are  all  selected  and  picked 
men.  They  are  conversant  with  the  language,  with  the  manners  and  local 
institutions,  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent  They  are  imbued  with  an 
almost  apostolical  zeal  for  promoting  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of 
the  cabinet,  which  employs  them.  As  to  the  British  consuls,  we  know  not 
what  they  are  selected  for,  save  their  party  or  family  connections. 
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Their  ignorance  has  been  laughed  at,  and  even  their  inte- 
grity impugned.  One  individual,  who  occupied,  during  the 
Syrian  war  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  a  most  delicate  and  important 
position, — and  who,  on  account  of  the  self-suflScient  egotism  of 
his  ^f mow*,  is  jocosely  said  throughout  the  East  to  imagine 
himself  a  Roman  consul, — ^is  reported  to  have  secretly  received 
presents  from  Abdalldi  Pacha,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
politic  to  be  seen  to  hold  any  communication  with  him. 
Another,  whose  Tory  leanings  are  notorious,  is  stated  to  have 
been  seen  parading  the  streets  of  Smyrna,  boastfully  covered 
with  the  decoration  of  Russian  orders,  at  a  time  when  Russia 
was  striking  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  England,  through  the 
sides  of  our  ancient  ally,  Turkey — ^namely,  in  the  campaign 
of  1829.  The  consulsliip  to  Aleppo — which  was  suggested 
by  memorials  sent  to  the  foreign  office  nine  months  previous 
to  its  creaticHi  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  immediately  on 
his  taking  office  in  November  1834,  was  at  once  conferred 
by  his  Grace  on  Mr.  Werry,  a  Tory,  to  whom  also  Russian 
predilections  have  been  generally  imputed.  The  delicacy  of  the 
position,  as  connected  with  the  expedition  upon  the  Euphrates, 
an  expedition  avowedly  obstructed  by  Russia  and  Mehemet 
Pacha,  must  be  obvious  and  requires  no  additional  comment. 

There  is  another  radical  vice  in  the  structure  of  the 
Levant  consulships,  which  requires  immediate  correction; 
the  more  so  that  it  has  been  complained  of  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and,  although  mitigated,  still  remains.  We 
mean  the  employment  of  alien  consuls  to  represent  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  this  great  country. 
Some  of  these  persons  are  Italians,  some  Greeks,  and  some 
constitute  a  hybrid  compound  of  the  two.  The  gross 
absurdity  of  emplojdng  these  aliens  will  be  the  more  readily 
inferred  when  we  state  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  these 
men,  having  no  English  association  whatever,  have  been 
allowed  to  represent  contemporaneously  the  interests  of 
England  and  of  Russia.  All  the  authors  of  the  best  au- 
thenticated voyages  to  the  Levant  are  unanimous  upon  this 
point.  Toumefort  gives  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  a  full  assemblage 
of  these  personages  at  Smyrna.  Captain  Light  gives  a  similar 
sketch  en  gros  of  a  re-union  at  Larnaki.  Captain  Beaufort, 
who  was  employed  in  1812  by  the  admiralty  to  survey  the 
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coast  of  A»a  Minor,  speaking  of  the  island  of  €d8  wjn^ 
^  Many  circumstances  point  out  this  island  as  a  proper  {dace 
^  for  the  establishment  of  a  British  vice-consid,  provided 
**  always  that  he  were  a  British  subject.  The  miaeraMe 
'*  and  vei^  natives  who  now  fill  that  important  office  in 
**  most  parts  of  the  Levant,  disgrace  the  national  flag;  they 
'^  are  equally  useless  in  a  commercial  or  political  pcnnt  of 
"  view.**  The  work  of  Captain  Beaufort  is  an  official  work* 
His  statement  of  the  grievance  of  alien  consuls  in  the  Levant, 
may  therefore  fairly  be  deemed  official ;  and  we  ask,  how  is 
it  that  the  evil,  thus  authenticated,  has  been  remedied? 
After  a  series  of  repres^tations  to  the  foreign  office  on  this 
subject,  continued  for  several  years  (we  do  not  say  this  idly  and 
vaguely,  but  from  personal  knowledge),  some  substitutions  of 
British  vice-consuls  in  the  room  of  aliens  have  taken  place;  but 
a  rapid  glance  round  the  shores  of  the  Levant  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  general  character  of  the  abuse  remains  unre- 
dressed up  to  the  present  day.  At  Jaffii  Damiati  still  repre- 
sents British  interests ;  another  Damiati,  his  son,  still  acts  as 
vice-consul  at  Ramla.  At  Tripoli  our  consular  agent  is  Catii- 
flis,  a  Greek  ;  and  the  leaning  of  all  the  old  commercial  Greeks 
to  Russia  is  perfectly  notorious.  Ferroni  ♦  is  at  Scandiroon. 
At  Cyprus,  within  half  a  day's  sail  of  Scandiroon,  and 
which  weliesitate  not  to  say  might  be  made  the  most  impor- 
tant British  commercial  station  in  the  whole  Levant,  Von- 
diziano,  an  Italian,  still  represents  the  interests  of  Britain,  and^ 
we  believe,  those  of  Russia  and  Austria  at  the  same  time. 

We  shall  ho-eafter  proceed  to  prove  the  immense  value  ot 
this  position — partly  from  corroborated  evidence  of  every 
class — topographical,  political,  and  commercial — ^partly  from 
official  statements.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  complete  our 
survey  of  the  searshores  of  the  Levant.  If  the  large  portion 
of  these  shores  from  Jaffa  to  Scandiroon,  including  Cyprus^ 
has  been  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  aliens,  another 
large  portion  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  extending  west- 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  a  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  substituted  for  Ferronit 
the  alien  vice-consul  at  Scandiroon ;  Piceioti  preceded  Werry  at  Aleppo.  Pisaoiy 
our  drogueman  at  Cotutantinoph,  still  discharges  ftinctions  as  iiill  of  respoiisibility 
as  those  of  the  Ambassador  himsel£ 
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ward  from  Scandiroon  to  the  magnificent  bay  of  Macri,  and 
even  to  the  commodious  station  of  the  island  of  Cos,  at  the 
extreme  angle  of  the  south-western  shore  of  Anatolia,  has  been 
left  without  any  consular  ^ardianship  whatever.  Although 
Captain  Beaufort's  official  report  had  pressed  upon  the 
government  the  importance  of  the  whole  line  to  the  interests 
of  British  commerce^  it  was  left  without  one  consul,  during 
the  time  when  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  advancing  from  Adala  to 
Constantinople  along  the  great  road  through  Konieh  and 
Eutaieh,  which  crosses  Asia  Minor  in  a  diagonal  direction 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  From  Tarsus  two  roads  com- 
municated with  his  direct  line  of  march,  one  on  the  east 
towards  Adana,  a  distance  of  a  very  few  miles ;  the  other 
through  the  ^  Cilician  Gates,^  which  Alexander  passed  in  his 
march  upon  Issus  in  the  bay  of  Scandiroon.  Again,  a  road 
leads  from  Kekndri,  a  Caramanian  sea  port  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cyprus,  and  from  Anemour,  a  trading  town,  in  a  direct 
line  to  Konieh.  Other  roads  communicate  with  Eutaieh,  from 
Adalia,  a  large  and  populous  trading  town  in  the  gulph  of 
that  name,  and  from  Macri.  The  last  road  is  that  by  which 
the  government  messengers  proceed  from  Constantinople  to 
Cyprus  and  to  Egypt.  All  these  important  stations  were 
without  consular  or  political  agents  at  the  time  we  notice,  and 
we  believe  still  remain  so.  A  Venetian  merchant  named 
Castilliani,  who  made  his  fortune  during  the  late  war  by 
exporting  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  Tarsus  Anemour  and 
Adalia,  acted  some  few  years  ago  as  our  consular  agent  at 
Tarsus;  but  whether  he  did  so  at  the  time  we  name  we 
cannot  say.  At  all  these  points  we  recommend  agents  to  be 
appointed  under  the  new  bill,  uniting  the  political  and  com- 
mercial character.  A  consular  circle,  or  jurisdiction,  should 
embrace  the  Caramanian  coast,  and  have  its  centre  of  autho- 
rity in  Cyprus,  under  a  British  resident  or  consul-general. 

We  have  stated  a  few  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  recommend 
these  appointments  and  this  centralisation.  There  are  others 
not  less  urgent  It  is  not  necessary  to  weary  the  reader  with 
histcHical  evidence  of  the  commercial  advantages  connected 
with  the  local  position  of  Cyprus,  since  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  the  Levant  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We 
might  otherwise  dwell  upon  the  facts — ^that  it  was  one  of  the 
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earliest  commercial  stations  in  the  East ; — that  this  idand 
one  of  the  first  recorded  maritime  powers — the  people  of  Citium 
(Chittim)  b«ng,   anciently,  only  another  name  for  a  man* 
time  people ; — that  it  was  considered  as  a  granary,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  mineral  wealth,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  theBomans; 
— that   it  was  the  richest  commercial  seat  of  the  Knights 
Templars; — and   that,  previous  to  the  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary campaign  during  which  the  Turks  won  it  from  the 
Venetians,    its    accumulation    of    commercial    wealth    must 
have  been  adequate  to  the  number  and  populousness  of  its 
cities,  and    its  well-fortified  sea  ports.      Nicosia  its   capital, 
previous  to  the  siege  of  the  Turks,  was  larger  than  London 
one  hundred  years  ago.     It  is  recorded  to  have  contained  six 
cathedrals  and  nearly  three  hundred  churches.      The  long 
sieges  maintained  by  Lamaki  and  Famagusta  against  all  the 
maritime  force  of  Sultan  Solyman,  prove  the  power  which 
their  inhabitants  derived  from  commercial  wealth.     Since  its 
subjection  to  the  Porte,  Cyprus  has  been  decajdng  in  produc- 
tiveness, having  neither  been  governed  under  the  eye  of  the 
sultan,  nor  as  an  independent  pachalic ;  and  having  been  con- 
sidered a  mere  appanage  to  the  seraglio,  and  consigned  as  a 
source  of  luxurious  revenue  to  the  kislar  aga,  or  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs.     Notwithstanding  this  neglect  and  discourage- 
ment, there  is  no  traveller  of  any  note,  who  has  visited  it  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  does  not  q)eak,  in  the  same  warm 
and  singularly  concurrent  terms,  of  its  vast  capabilities  and  the 
almost  spontaneous  productiveness  of  its  vegetation.    We  must 
refer  generally  to  the  successive  authors  who  have  visited 
and    described    it    (including    Mariti,    one   of  the  earliest 
and  most  capable  writers   after  the  Turkish  conquest),  for 
proofs  of  its  restricted,  but  irrepressible,  fertility,    Ali  Bey, 
who  visited  the  island  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  levant 
in  the  years  1806  and  1807,  upon  a  commercial  mission  from 
Napoleon,  made  a  communication  to  the  Porte  respecting  the 
dormant  resources  of  Cyprus,  and  the  best  means  of  deve- 
loping them.     He  says — 

"  Si  la  population  augmentait  au  d^gr6  dont  je  crois  Tile  de  Chypre  itucep- 
tible ;  si  une  constitution  lib^ale  assurait  la  liberty  et  la  propri^t^  individuelle, 
en  faisant  disparaitrc,  autant  que  possible,  la  rivalit6  dcs  cultes,  cette  isle  pomrrait 
devntir  Ftin  des  pays  lespius  heurcux  de  la  terrcr-^  Voyages  d'Ali  Bey,  Paris,  1814. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  158.; 
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Captain  Kinneir^  who  In  1813  and  1814  visited  this  island 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Caramania  in  a  semi-official  character, 
cm  behalf  of  the  East  India  company,  concurs  with  Ali  Bey ; 
he  ^)eaks  of  the  wheat  of  Cyprus,  and  the  bread  made  of  it,  as 
the  finest  in  the  world.  He  adds,  that  rice  and  sugar  would 
grow  upon  the  island,  and  that  the  produce  of  every  land 
flourishes  there.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  its  productive 
capabilities. 

Its  geographical  importance  as  a  political  position  must  be 
obvious  to  the  least  practised  eye.  A  survey  of  the  map  will 
demonstrate  the  facility,  which  it  affords,  for  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  three  important  districts  of  Asia  Minor  Syria  and 
Egypt — with  the  projected  routes  to  India  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Red  Sea,  and  witfi  the  new  monarchy  of  Greece,  whether 
insular  or  continental.  It  seems  formed  by  nature,  with  its  five 
ports — Cerina  on  the  north — Ba£fb  on  the  west — Famagusta 
and  Lamaki  on  the  east— and  Limasol  on  the  south, — to  be- 
come a  depot  for  the  commercial  commodities  of  those  countries 
and  the  focus  of  a  political  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
X^evant.  A  few  brief  topographical  details  will  complete  our 
argument.  A  short  road  of  sixteen  miles,  running  due  north, 
leads  to  the  port  of  Cerina,  which  is  the  station  of  the  Turkish 
packet  boat  communicating  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Cara- 
mania, and  which  may  be  always  seen  from  the  heights 
about  Cerina.  Kalendri  is  the  opposite  port,  on  the  Carama- 
nian  coast.  The  direct  distance  is  rather  more  than  thirty  miles, 
and  the  passage  sometimes  occupies  half-a-day,  sometimes  more, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  wind.  Now  a  steam-boat  could 
effect  this  passage,  if  it  were  requisite,  in  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  coal  mines,  sus- 
pected by  Ali  Bey  to  have  existed  in  Cyprus,  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  on  the  opposite  Syrian  coast  at  Beyroot. 
Thus  fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  boats  would  not  be  wanting 
if  rapid  communication  by  steam  were  necessary. 

That  it  has  been,  or  may  be  necessary,  a  few  words  will 
at  all  events  leave  grounds  for  inferring.  From  the  heights 
above  Cerina,  with  a  good  glass,  may  be  seen  the  maritime 
coast  of  Adana  where  Ibrahim  Pacha,  not  improbably  under 
the  dictation,  at  all  events  under  the  o^nizance  of  Russia,  is 
at  this  very  time  making  the  most  formidable  naval  and  mili- 
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tary  preparations  for  another  advance  through  Asia  Minor  upon 
Constantinople.     From  Cape  St.  Andrew,  the  extreme  eastcra 
point  of  Cyprus,  a  surveillance  of  his  operations  from  Ay» 
to  Adana  might  be  effected.    A  direct  road  running  due  ncMlh 
intersects  the  circuitous  line  of  his  march  at  Eonieh,  while  it  is 
again  intersected  at  Eutanieh  by  two  more  roads,  the  cme  pro- 
ceeding from  Adalia,  and  the  other  from  Macri.     The  road 
from  Tarsus  also  proceeds  due  north  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cilician  gates  (which  might  be  easily  fortified  so  as  to  be  im- 
passable) and  falls,  before  reaching  them,  into  the  main  road 
from  Adana  to  Eonieh.   It  is  at  the  above  points  on  llie  ooaflt 
of  Caramania,  the  importance  of  which  must  be  evident  in  case 
of  a  war,  whether  moral  or  physical,  with  Russia,  that  we 
suggest  the  establishment  of  vice-consuls  communicating  with 
their  chief,  a  consul-general  or  political  resident,  at  Nicosia  in 
Cyprus.   Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  admirably  centralized 
than  his  position  there  would  be — ^like  a  spider  in  the  centre 
of  his  web,  he  would  grasp  at  the  same  time  all  the  lines 
of  communication  with  the  four  most  important  districts  of 
the  East.     A  southern  road  leads  to  the  Egyptian  sea  port 
of  Cyprus;  an  eastern,  to  its  Syrian  sea  ports;  a  northern 
to  its  Caramanian  sea  port ;   and  a  western  to  a  sea  port 
communicating  with  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Malta.     It 
remains  to  be  shown  that  the  maritime  points  on  the  southern 
sea  coasts  of  Caramania,   to  which  we  have  adverted,  are 
important  as  commercial  not  less  than  political  stations.     Let 
us  begin  with  Macri,  and  take  Captain  BeauitM*t^s  official  cha- 
racter of  it.     He  speaks  of  the  bay  as  "  one  of  the  most 
<*  magnificent  roadsteads  in  the  East ;  ^  and  adds,  that  ^<  it  is 
<*  admirably  adapted  for  watering,  refitting,  and  provisibning 
^  our  shipping.*"    The  town  of  Macri  is  situated  in  an  excellent 
iiarbour  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  and  safe  gulph,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  tar,  salt,  cattle,  com,  and 
provisions.     It  also  contains  the  post  house  for  the  Turkish 
messengers  to  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

^^  The  town  of  Adalia,^  we  learn  from  the  same  authcnity, 
<*  is  beautifully  situated  round  a  convenient  harbour,  in  the 
^*  great  bay  of  Adalia ;  the  population  is  from  eight  to  ten 
^*  thousand.^  The  country  is  described  as  superb,  the 
climate  being  rendered  delightful  by  alternate  9ea-brcezes, 
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The  poduction  of  eom  and  fruit  is  profuse.  Large  supplies  of 
wheat,  from  the  ndghbouring  districts,  were  exported  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  during  4ie  peninsular  war.  Captain  Kinndr 
says,  that  the  bread,  made  of  this  com,  was  the  best  he  ever 
remembered  tasting.  Ci^tain  Beaufort  adds,  that  the  bazaar 
iq[>peared  to  be  well  stocked,  and  that  he  saw  there  cloths 
and  hard-ware  of  English  manufacture.  Anemour  to  the 
west  of  Kalendri,  which  may  be  considered  its  sea  p(N*t, 
is  a  town  nearly  similar  in  size,  and  possessing  similar  advan- 
ti^es,  to  Adalia,  but  is  fortified  in  so  superior  a  manner 
as  to  strike  all  European  voyagers,  who  approach  it.  Tarsus 
is  situated  twelve  miles  inward  from  the  coast,  on  the 
river  Cydnus,  and  has  a  scala  or  landing  place  on  the 
sea  shore;  the  river  is  described  as  being  deep  within  the 
bar,  and  160  feet  wide.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Beaufbrt^s 
survey  it  was  surrounded  by  com  fields,  its  bazaars  were 
well  stocked,  and  it  was  characterised  by  a  general  look 
of  business.  Captain  Einneir  says,  that  it  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  vale  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cydnus;  the  houses 
which  are  of  liewn  stone,  and  with  flat  roofs,  bdng  intersected  by 
gardens  and  orchards ;  and  that  its  population  is  about  thirty 
thousand ;  that  it  contains  several  baths,  mosques,  and 
handsome  caravansaries,  besides  St.  Paulas  church,  a  cathedral 
belonging  to  the  Greek  christians  and  dedicated  to  the 
apostle^  who  was  bom  here;  ^^that  the  surrounding  country  is 
^^  most  {wolifie  in  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  sesame, 
^  cotton,  and  fruits ;  that  its  bazaars  were  well  stocked ;  that 
^*  it  exported  copper,  tobacco,  and  gall  nuts;  and  tliat  it  im- 
^^  pOTted  rice^  ^gar,  and  cofiee  from  £g}rpt,  woollen  and  cotton 
^*  manufactures  and  hardware  fix>m  Malta.^  A  survey  of  the 
whole  line  af  the  Caramanian  coast  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry  ;  nevertheless,  an  accurate  familiarity  wiUi 
it  is  likely  to  be,  at  no  distant  time,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  British  commercial  interests.  For  the  most  authentic  as 
well  as  the  most  ample  and  minute  details  respecting  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Caramanian  coast,  we  must  refer  to  Captain 
Beaufor^s  official  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  Lcnrds  Com- 
loissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  not  only  is  his  description  of 
the  coast  most  searchingly  and  scrupulously  careful,  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  most  correct  chart,  on  a  large  scale,  now 
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extant.      A  few  pcnnts  connected  with  it  may  howev^,  be 
briefly  and  usefully  thrown  into  stronger  relief. 

That  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Macri  to  die  Bay  of 
Scandiroon,  is  thickly  studded  with  the  most  interesting  ruins 
of  magnificent  and  powerful  cities,  is  a  matter  rather  for 
antiquarian  than  commercial  consideratifm.  Some  surjuise 
at  the  neglect  of  these  monuments  by  literati,  may  however  be 
reasonably  indulged ;  for  although  a  pOTticm  of  these  magni- 
ficent ruins  has  been  preserved  by  the  labours  of  the 
Dilettanti  society,  another  large  portion  of  them  has  been 
solely  brought  to  light  by  a  naval  officer  employed  cm  the 
dry  and  technical  details  of  a  maritime  survey.  The  anti- 
quarian fact,  however,  has  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
commercial  view  we  are  taking;  since  this  line  of  coast,  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  federated 
republics  of  the  ancient  world  (and  we  believe  that  the 
rq)re8entative  principle  of  federation,  falsely  by  Rousseau 
considered  to  be  a  modern  invention,  may  be  even  traced  to 
the  Lycian  republics),  supplies  primA  fade  evidence  of  the 
natural  productiveness,  as  wdl  as  the  conunercial  capabilities,  of 
the  district.  Weshall  therefore  briefly  record,  that  Captain  Beau<^ 
fort,  having  in  view  at  the  time  wh^i  he  wrote  theoccupaticm 
of  Asia  Minor  by  a  power  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  that  object,  states  generally,  what 
might  be  readily  inferred  from  the  antiquarian  fact  to  which 
we  have  above  adverted,  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  is 
thronged  with  admirable  stations  for  the  British  navy  whether 
mercantile  or  warlike.  He  specifies  the  individual  instances  of 
this  allegation  seriatim^  as  he  proceeds  vdth  his  survey.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  Selinti,  a  few  miles  westward  x)f  Anemour, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  commanding  a  cross 
road  to  Eonieh,  he  states  that  it  might  be  fortified  and 
rendered  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar ;  and  he  supplies  in  his 
chart  difi^arent  views  of  tb^  rock  of  Selinti,  which  in  reality 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  physical  characteristics  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  So  he  says  that  Cape  Cavaliero  and 
the  island  of  Castelrosso, — both  strong  stations  of  the  com- 
manderies  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  the  one  commanding  the  great  Bay  of  Ayas,  tha  seat  of 
Ibrahim    Pacha'^s    present    preparations;     the    other,    the 
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magnificent  Bay  of  Adalia, — ^might  be  rendered  impregnable 
as  British  naval  stations.  He  adds,  that  Castekosso  has  ^^a  snug 
**  harbour,  which  will  admit  merchant  vessels  of  any  size  to 
**  moor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houses."  Of  the  Bay  of 
Phinika,  between  the  Bay  of  Adalia  and  the  Bay  of  Macri, 
be  speaks  in  the  same  terms;  he  adds  that  Phinika  has  a 
^^  convenient  harbour  and  anchorage,  that  two  rivers  fall  into 
*<  the  harbour,  and  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  wooding, 
*'  watering,  and  provisioning  the  British  shipping.''  We  have 
hinted  at  the  circumstances,  under  which  Captain.  Beaufort  was 
induced  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  these  naval  stations  to 
the  British  government:  the  fear  entertained,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  was  not  that  the  machinations  or  aggressions 
of  Russia  should  convert  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  its  coasts,  to  the  injury  of  British  interests,  commer^ 
cial  or  political ;  the  fear  then  was,  that  Asia  Minor  might 
have  been  converted  into  a  road  to  India  by  the  great 
conqueror,  with  whose  exploits  the  world  was  then  ringing,  and 
to  whose  project  of  Indian  aggression  Russia  has  succeeded. 
It  was  under  the  latter  impression  that  Captain  Einneir, 
o£5cially  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  makes  the 
following  singular  statement  and  striking  suggestion  res- 
pecting Cyprus,  which  will  complete  our  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  whole  station,  and  confirm  our  argument  as 
to  the  advantage,  or  rather  necessity,  of  such  a  new  consular 
circle  or  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  recommended. 

"  The  possession  of  Cyprus  would  give  to  England  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  place  at  her  disposal  the  future  destinies  of  the  Levattt; 
Egypt  and  Syria  would  soon  become  her  tributaries:  and  she  would  acquire  an 
overawing  position  in  respect  to  Asia  Minor;  by  which  the  Porte  might  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  check,  and  the  encroachments  ^f  Russia  in  this  quarter  retarded^ 
\fnot  prevented.  It  would  increase  her  commerce  in  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
give  her  the  distribution  of  the  rich  wines,  silks,  and  other  produce  of  that  fine 
island,  and  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  of  AnatoHa.  It  is  of  easy  defence 
and,  under  a  liberal  government,  would,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  amply 
repay  the  charge  of  its  own  establishment,  and  afford  the  most  abundant  supplies 
to  our  fleet  at  a  trifling  expense.** — (Kinneir's  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  8fc,, 
p.  185.; 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  are  limiting  ourselves,  in 
this  inquiry,  to  the  Turkish  and  Levant  trade.  The  new 
consular,  creation,  which  we  recommend,  has  an  especial  view 
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to  the  protection  of  that  trade.    Other  oonsulships,  dther  on 
the    shores  of  the   Euxine,  in  Persia,  or  on   the   line  <rf 
our  commercial  communications,  established  or  to  be   esto- 
blished,    with  Parsia  or  with  India,  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves.    They  may  be,  without  inconvenioice,  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  bill  carried  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,    <<  for    better    defining    the    power   and  juris- 
^  diction  of  His  Majesty^s  consuls  in  the  Ottoman  dominicHis.* 
We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  some  epuration  of  the  alien 
consulships  along  the  western  shores  of  Syria  and  Cyprus,  is 
contemplated,   and  will  be  effected,  by  tiie  bill.     We  have 
adduced  arguments  sufficient  to  show  that  all  the  new  and 
improved  consulships  should  now  intermix  the  political  with 
the  commercial  character.     The  aggressions  of  Russia  are  of  a 
mixed  commercial  and  political  nature.     In  order  to  prevent 
her  effectually  from  proceeding  with  those  aggressions,  it  is 
become  incumbent  on  the  statesmen  of  this  maritime  country, 
to  surround  her  with  a  cordon  of  consulships,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  maritime  coast,  which  she  either  touches,  or 
influences,  or  overawes.  This  is  the  most  obvious  and  convenient 
security  we  can  take,  for  her  being  obliged  to  keep  the  peace. 
We  do  not  recommend  war  with  Russia,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Her  measures  and  her  language  —did  we  look  on  her  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  semi-civilised  and  dishonourably  overreaching 
enemy — ^have  often,  both  indirectly  and  overtly,  beai  tantamount 
to  belligerent  acts.     But  adroitly  to  avoid  war,  while   we 
pacifically  counteract  her  craft,  is  in  reality  to  employ  her 
own  weapons  against  herself.     With  big  words  of  warlike 
menace  on  her  lips,  which,  like  a  bully,  she  employs  to  extort 
assent  or  to  silence  opposition,  Russia  trembles  at  the  idea  of 
war.    This  position  has  been  fully  established  in  a  former 
paper  of  this  Review,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  recapitulate  the 
argiunent.     The  whole  tenor  of  her  commercial  and  of  her 
diplomatic  acts  must  be  considered  as  decidedly   hostile  to 
England,  and  of  a  character  virtually,  although  not  ostensibly 
belligerent. 

The  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  the  pen  rather  than  with 
the  bayonet.  The  warfare  of  diplomacy  must  precede  the 
warfare  of  arms ;  the  political  residaits,  whom  we  recommend, 
will  constitute  a  chain  of  advanced  posts,  for  the  protection 
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of  British  interests,  previous  to  the  day  of  actual  warfare,  and 
when  that  day  of  actual  warfare  shall  come;  for  although  it  is 
our   firm  conviction  that    war  with  Russia  may    be,   and 
ought  to  be  delayed  —  since  to  rush  into  a  war  with  her, 
immaturely,  would  be  to  play  a  card  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  English  and  all  human  liberty— it  is  scarcely 
possible,  considering  the  relative   position  of  England  and 
h^-self,    that  a  hostile  collision  can  be  ultimately  averted. 
She  has  herself,  in  that  official  document  to  which  we  have 
referred,     admitted    the    fact,    that,    openly    or    not,    her 
position  towards  England  must  always  be  that  of  a  hostile 
power;   to  be  the  friend    of  England,    she    there  stated. 
Was   to   be  her  enemy.      Her  undisguised  intentions  upon 
Turkey — ^her  tariffs  upon    British   commerce, — her   avbwed 
designs  upon  British  India* — all  these  indications  prove  that 
the  avoidance  of  an  ultimate  collision  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  mere  development  of  her  physical   resources  and   the 
Mediterranean  vent,  which  she  is  naturally  prompted  to  seek 
for  their  reUef,  must  alone  contribute  to  produce  the  collision. 
No  statesmanship  can  counteract,  although  it  may  delay,  this 
natural  growth  of  effect  from  cause.     Again,  her  mond  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  opinion,  which  has  already 
begun,  which  she  has  fostered  and  supported  (sowing,  for  selfish 
ends  of  her  own,  the  seed  which  will  prove  dragon's  teeth  to 
her),  and  which  will  certainly  not  cease  until  it  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  world — will   accelerate   the   inevitable    crisis. 
^*  There  is  one  war  of  bombs,^  says  a  Russian  statesman,  who, 
exhibits  in  the  Portfolio,    "  and  another  war  of  opinions.'' 
Nothing  can  be  more  true ;  and  the  side  which  Russia  must 
take  in  the  latter  war  is  equally  evident. 

That  she  has  identified  herself  with  the  cause  of  absolute 
governments  against  free  institutions,  whether  in  Spain  or  Italy, 
in  Poland  or  in  Turkey,  in  the  north  or  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  completely  proved.  The  time  will  shortly  come, — and  she 
has  herself  announced  her  conviction  that  it  will  come, — when 
a  union  will  be  indispensable  between  all  the  free  states  of  the 

*  In  an  official  gazette,  published  at  Moscow,  in  reply  to  the  parliamentary 
censures  of  the  atrocious  Warsaw  speech,  she  threatens  that  she  will  dictate  peace 
to  the  turbulent  islanders,  at  Calcutta. 
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world,  against  the  unintermitted  encroachments  of  her  ambition. 
She  feels  that  the  great  battle  of  opinion  is  rapidly  drawing  on, 
when  England  and  herself  will  be  compelled  to  take  opposite 
sides  in  the  Cheronaean  struggle.  She  has  long  avowed  it 
by  her  acts,  and  now  she  makes  the  announcement  in  official 
terms.  England  must  reflect  that  every  blow  aimed  henceforth 
at  liberal  forms  of  govermnent  modelled  after  her  own,  is  a 
blow  aimed  at  herself.  A  shout  of  joy  is  raised  by  a  stipen- 
diary press,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  at  every  fresh  triumph  of 
Russia  over  free  institutions.  To  her  the  absolutists  of  Europe 
look  for  countenance  and  support ;  to  her  the  conformers — 
the  conservatives  of  this  country  look,  as  to  the  lever  which 
shall  one  day  re-elevate  them  to  tlieir  lost  ascendancy  of 
mischief; 

"  The  damned  in  Padalon  acclaim 
Their  great  deliverer's  name." 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  the  plain  and  pithy  recommen- 
dation, with  the  spirit  of  which  it  has  been  our  wish  to  pervade 
the  whole  argument  and  drift  of  this  paper.  No  war  with 
Russia  at  present ;  but  let  England  be  prepared  for  it  when 
it  comeSf  as  come  it  will.  Let  a  diplomatic  warfare,  con^ 
ducted  by  noelUselected  agents  and  with  a  well-organised  unity 
of  system,  precede  the  warfare  of  arms.  The  Levant  should 
be  the  chief  seat  of  that  diplomatic  war  of  outposts.  An 
improved  consular  organization,  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  England  and  Turkey 
combined,  will  constitute  the  most  vital  element  of  that  prepa- 
ratory warfare.  May  wisdom'  preside  over  the  selection  and 
application  of  its  instruments. 
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Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England^ 

SfC,  4-c.,  in  the  year  1824.      By  Captain  the  Hon. 

George  Keppel,  2  vols.     London :  18S7. 
Travels  from  India  to  England,  4*c.,  in  the  years  1826-6. 

By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.,  2  vols.   London : 

1827. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia,  Sfc,  in  the  year  1817. 

By  Captain  Moretz  Von  Kotzebue,  translated  from  the 

German,  8vo.     London:  1819. 
Fifteen  Months  Pilgrimage  through  untrodden  Tracts  of 

Khuzistan  and  Persia,  S^c,,  Sfc.,  in  the  years  1831  and 

1832.      By  J.   H.    SxocanELER,   Esq.,   8vo.,   2  vols* 

London:  1832. 

We  resume,  as  we  promised,  the  subject  treated  in  the 
second  article  of  our  fourth  number,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
remaining  classes  of  the  Persian  people.  That  comprehending 
the  military  and  employis  has  been  described.  We  shall 
now  proceed  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  learned  orders^ 
which  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  class,  in  im- 
portance if  not  in  numbers,  though  even  in  numbers  it  is  very 
considerable ;  while  its  influence,  like  that  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions among  ourselves,  pervades  every  rank  and  order  of 
society.  Any  man  may  enter  it,  and  by  talent  and  piety, 
real  or  afiected,  rise  to  the  highest  offices  and  estimation; 
but  it  receives  its  principal  supply  from  among  the  citizens 
and  cultivators. 

The  ecclesiastical  portion  of  this  class,  which  also  com» 
prises  the  lawyers,  is  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  and 
embraces  a  variety  of  grades  from  the  Moojtehed  down  to 
the  lowest  Moollah.  Formerly  there  existed  a  chief  pontiff, 
«r  head  of  the  clergy,  under  the  title  of  Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 
who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  nominated  the 
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principal  judges  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  high  office,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Suffaveans,  and  the  incumbent  of 
which  had  arrived  at  an  excessive  and  dangerous  height  of 
power  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  pious  but  weak  Shah 
Sultaun  Hoossein,  was  abolished  by  Nader  Shah.  That 
strong-minded  but  arbitrary  monarch,  immediately  afler  befaig 
crowned,  assembled  the  principal  priests,  and  asked  them  in 
what  way  the  immense  revenues  which  they  enjoyed  (amount- 
ing, according  to  Hanway,  to  nearly  a  mUlion  sterling)  were 
expended  ?  ^^  In  supporting  priests,  collies,  and  mosques,* 
said  they,  "  in  which  latter  we  continually  pray  for  the  success 
"  of  our  sovereigns.'* — "  Your  prayers  have  been  unaccept- 
*<  able  to  the  Almighty  then,''  said  Nader,  "  for  it  appears 
**  that  the  empire  has  suffered  its  greatest  decline  when  your 
"  order  was  most  encouraged; — we  must  appropriate  your 
"  wealth  to  those  who  have  saved  it — my  brave  soldiers*." 

Fearless  of  consequences,  he  seized  almost  the  whole  church 
property.  But  it  was  an  impolitic  and  shortsighted  measure, 
for  it  made  the  whole  body  his  enemies,  and,  as  the  ancient 
envy  created  by  their  wealth  gave  way  to  pity  and  compassioa 
for  their  fallen  condition,  their  preaching  against  him  was 
attended  with  greater  effect. 

Moojteheds  are  now  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood. 
They  exercise  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  former  pontiffs 
without  possessing  their  revenues.  In  the  whole  kingdom 
there  are  seldom  above  three  or  four  of  them,  who  reside  at 
the  principal  places  of  religious  resort,  and  in  the  chief  cities, 
as  Mushed,  Koom,  Tehran,  Tabreez,  or  Sheerauz.  They 
are  elected  by  each  other,  but  their  importance  and  reputation, 
and  consequently  their  wealth,  depend  upon  superior  sanc- 
tity and  reputed  wisdom  and  virtue.  One  great  source  of 
profit  to  a  Moojtehed  is  the  money  committed  to  his  care  for 
distribution  in  charity;  for  as  many  pious  and  charitable 
persons  are  at  a  loss  for  worthy  objects  on  whom  they  may 
bestow  their  alms,  they  entrust  them  to  some  priest  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  high  character  for  sanctity,  to  distribute  (or  them 
— thus  at  once  avoiding  trouble  and  responsibility :  and  the 
holy  man,  considering  himself  fairly  included  among  the  objects 

•  See  Afo/co/jiy'f  Hisfory  aud  Hanway* s  Travel*. 
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ifitaided  by  the  dolior,  takes  care  that  a  considerable  portion 
shall  be  thus  worthily  applied. 

The  same  system,  on  a  greater  or  less  scale,  is  pursued  by 
all  orders  of  the  priesthood,  the  lowest  of  which  descend  for 
a  livelihood  to  every  possible  shift  of  meanness  and  deception. 
Some  profess  judicial  astrology,  and  make  money  by  reading 
bcMToscopes,  interpreting  dreams,  and  telling  fortunate  hours 
{(X  the  guidance  of  the  unlearned  in  their  secular  pursuits^ 
The  minority  of  the  priesthood  however  is,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  attached  to  mosques  and  shrines  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns  of  the  empire.  Each  mosque  or  shrine  of  any 
consequence  has  a  MootwuUee,  who  manages  its  temporal 
affiurs;  a  Peaishnumaz,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  reader 
of  the  service  to  the  congregation,  who  follow  him  in  the 
prescribed  prayers  and  genuflections;  and  a  Muezzin  or 
crier  to  prayers.  Besides  these  there  is  always  a  host  of 
inferior  Moollahs  and  Ehadums,  or  servants  attached  to  each 
establishment,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  celebrity  and 
the  number  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers  that  repair  to  it. 
A  crowd  of  imattached  Moollahs  are  also  to  be  found  in  every 
city,  hangers  on  of  the  various  colleges,  or  roaming  at  large, 
«^men  who,  having  failed  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  live 
by  their  wits,  and  by  consequence  become  profligate  hypo* 
crites  and  unprincipled  cheats. 

Those  of  the  order,  who  are  the  expounders  of  the  written 
law  (which  as  every  one  knows  is  taken  from  the  Kordn),  and 
are  the  judges  in  civil  cases,  have  less  excuse  for  their  venality 
and  corruption,  as  they  in  general  receive  salaries  in  some  degree 
proportioned  to  their  rank  and  the  duties  they  have  to  perform, 
from  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  is  the 
chief  of  these  functionaries,  but  probably  from  experience  of 
the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  justice  so  dispensed,  people 
prefer  submitting  their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  some  indi* 
Vidual  of  acknowledged  experience  and  integrity — ^generally  a 
Moojtehed,  or  priest  of  high  character.  Merchants  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  as  arbitrator.  Oflences  of  the  nature 
of  assaults  are  refored  to  the  Grovemor  or  DarOgha  of  the 
police,  in  towns — ^in  villages,  or  small  communities,  to  the 
Ketkhodahs,  Zabits,  or  Reish-sufleeds  of  greatest  influence 
and  repute ;  so  that  the  duties  of  the  constituted  legal  autho- 
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rities  become,  in  greftt  measure,  superseded  by  a  sort  of  < 
ventional  dispensation  of  justice  of  a  more  primitive  and  patri- 
archal character,  springing  out  of  the  abuses  of  the  regular 
national  institutions. 

There  remains  yet  one  very  extensive  division  of  the  clerical 
order.  We  mean  that  of  tiie  various  rdigious  mendic^mts, 
fakeers,  dervishes,  and  calunders  of  every  description,  "who 
Bwarm  in  all  Mahometan  countries  and  especially  in  Persuu 
To  describe  fully  this  singular  class  of  beings  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  given  to  the  subject  in  an  article  of  this 
nature.  They  are  of  many  sects,  according  to  the  tenets  or 
affected  peculiarities  of  their  founders;  but  the  prototypes  of 
all  are  doubtless  to  be  discovered  in  the  hermits  and  cenobites 
of  Christianity  and  the  ascetics  of  Hindostan.  They  all,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  profess  poverty,  self-denial,  purity  at 
conduct  and  of  thought,  and  holiness  of  mind  and  conver- 
sation; while  their  practice,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  v«y 
reverse  of  all  this,  and  their  assumed  piety  and  tanperanoe 
are  but  a  cloak  for  the  grossest  profligacy. 

In  truth,  the  motive  for  embracing  a  life  of  religious  men- 
dicity and  voluntary  poverty  and  privation  is  far  more  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  an  idle  disposition,  an  impatiaice  of 
labour  or  control,  and  alove  of  ease  and  animal  enjoyment,  than 
in  any  purer  or  more  exalted  impulse.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
or  village  in  Persia,  where  the  bazaars  are  not  thronged,  and  the 
highways  haunted,  by  numbers  of  active  young  fellows,  clad  in 
the  fantastic  garb  which  these  impostors  assume,  or  sometimes 
with  no  other  indication  of  their  profession  than  the  Tdj,  or  cap 
of  the  dervish,  roaring  out  their  most  irreverent  addresses  to  the 
Deity,  and  demanding  offerings,  rather  than  charity,  in  that 
sacred  name,  which  they  are  ever  taking  in  vain.  Sometimes 
one  of  this  community  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  gate  c^ 
a  rich  man,  with  a  vow  never  to  depart  from  it,  until  the 
owner  shall  have  paid  him  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and 
he  seldom  fails  of  obtaining  his  object.  There  is  no  dis- 
possessing him  by  force — the  servants  would  scarcely  venture 
to  obey  their  mast^,  should  he  command  th«n  to  use  it ;  and 
the  fellow  knows  his  power  too  well,  to  allow  persuasion  to 
have  any  effect,  unless  accompanied  by  a  handsome  doucenr. 
When  he  goes,  his  place  is  frequently  occupied  by  another, 
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wIki  go^  through  the  same  process.  Such  a  case  did  actually 
occur  not  long  ago  at  the  British  residency  in  Tehran.  A 
fakeer  took  his  post  in  a  nidie  near  the  gate,  where  he  kept 
up  such  a  clamour  as  forced  the  envoy  to  purchase  his 
dqmrture  at  a  considerable  price ;  but  scarcely  was  his  back 
turned,  when  the  yaeant  seat  was  reoocupied  by  an  orator  not 
less  vociferous  and  importunate. 

Thare  are  two  favourite  expedients  employed  by  the  more 
able  among  these  holy  cheats,  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the 
unwary,  which  sddom  fail  of  success.  These  are  a  pretended 
knowledge  of  alchymy— or  the  art  of  transmuting  metals: 
and  the  profession  of  sooffeeism — ^that  aspiration  after,  and 
speculative  inquiry  into  the  divine  nature — which,  under  so 
many  shapes,  has  in  all  ages  deluded  the  enthusiast,  and 
turned  the  heads  of  the  weak  minded. 

AdrcHt  pretenders  to  the  grand  secret  play  their  tricks 
with  a  dexterity  that  has  set  at  fault  even  the  most  vigilant 
observation  of  sceptical  Englishmen,  before  whom  in  fact 
none  but  perfect  adepts  would  venture  to  exhibit.  The 
late  Sir  J.  Macdonald  has  related  an  instance  of  very  ex- 
traordinary deception  of  this  kind,  performed  in  his  presence. 
Another  gentleman  attadied  to  the  British  Mission  in  Persia 
was  witness  to  an  exhibition  precisely  similar.  In  both,  lead 
being  required  by  the  alchymist,  pistol  bullets,  the  readiest 
article  of  that  metal  at  hand,  were  given  to  be  fused,  and  in  each 
uastance  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  precisely  equal  in  weight  to  the 
lead  supplied,  was  produced.  In  the  first  case,  the  mode  of 
deception  was  never  discovered,  the  adept  having  been  spirited 
away  immediately  after  the  successful  experiment,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Shdkh  of  Grane  (in  the  gulf),  to  make  gold  for 
that  chief.  In  the  second  the  miserable  operator,  after  in  vain 
en^vouring  to  get  his  proposed  dupe,  the  English  gentleman, 
to  advance  cash  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  more  of  the 
transmuting  powder ;  and  seeing  that  his  hopes  of  a  good  har- 
vertin  that  quarter  were  at  an  end,  came  and  humbly  confessed 
the  imposture ;  pointed  out  the  sleight-of-hand  trick,  by  which 
be  had  conveyed  into  the  crucible  the  lump  of  gold — all  his 
worldly  wealth — at  the  same  time  that  he  abstracted  the  lead, — 
and  received  back  fixMn  the  good-natured  Frank  the  bait  with 
^'hkh  be  had  attempted  to  ^ti^ap  him.    The  coincidence  in 
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point  of  weight  was  in  this  case  an  accident  We  happen  to 
know  that,  within  this  twelvemonth  past,  an  Arab  of  Bagdadt 
who  was  employed  by  the  present  Pashah  for  that  purpose, 
did  actually  accompUsh  an  apparent  transmutation  of  braai 
into  gold  with  a  dexterity  that  eluded  detection  by  the 
master  of  the  mint  at  that  place,  a  shrewd  Italian,  who  stood 
perfectly  prepared,  and  desirous  to  expose  the  alchymist.  Many 
modes  were  suggested  by  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  pre- 
tender might  have  conveyed  the  gold  into  the  crucible;  but 
none  of  these  could  have  be^i  practised  in  the  case  in  question, 
and  the  trick  remained  undetected. 

We  mean  not  to  attempt  a  description  or  definition  of  the 
undefineable  mystery  of  sooffeeism, — ^that  strange  compound 
of  enthusiasm  and  imposture. 

The  secular  portion  of  the  class  which  we  have  been 
describing,  and  which  is  more  properly  designated  by  the 
generic  term  of  meerza^  scribe  or  secretary, — the  8ahd>  kuU 
lum^  or  man  of  the  pen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  saheb 
shumsheer^  or  man  of  the  sword,  is  also  a  very  influential 
order  in  the  state  and  in  society.  From  it  are  usually 
selected  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  several  great  departments  of  Grovernment — the  secreta- 
ries for  the  home,  financial^  and  foreign  departments,  as  we 
should  call  them,  and  others  of  a  similar  description.  For,  in- 
dependently of  the  policy  observed  in  the  late  reign  to  check 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  military  nobles,  by  choosing  many 
of  the  principal  functionaries  from  the  lower  ranks,  there  has 
been  found  in  these,  doubtless  from  early  education,  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  official  forms  and  a  more  pliant  and  sub- 
missive spirit — ^greater  and  more  available  capacity,  in  short, 
than  in  men  who,  being  chiefs  of  powerful  clans,  or  strong 
through  family  connection,  might,  if  possessed  also  of  official 
authority,  become  inclined  to  entertain  ambitious  views, 
dangerous  to  ♦he  peace  of  the  sovereign. 

A  meerza,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  not  only  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  rules  and  forms  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  all  ranks, — a  science  of  itself  in  Persia, — as 
well  as  with  official  business,  but  be  a  capital  penman  besides; 
for  in  that  country  the  mere  mechanical  excellence  of 
writing  a  good  hand  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  powov 
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of  mind  that  give  excellence  of  thought  and  style;  and 
a  spedmen  of  caligraphy  is  at  least  as  likely  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  writer  as  the  most  perfect  efi*<»'t  of  genius  in 
the  way  of  composition.  Accordingly  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent meerzas  at  the  two  principal  courts  of  Persia  are,  or  have 
been,  amongst  the  most  accomplished  penmen  in  that  country ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abilities  and  political  career  of 
the  late  Hadjee  Ibrahim,  Meerza  Sheffea,  Meerza  Abdul 
Wahab  —  the  Sudder-Ameen,  Meerza  Buzoorg  the  former 
Eaimookam,  and  his  son  Meerza  Abul  Cossim,  who  bore  the 
same  title,  late  Prime  Minister  to  the  present  Shah,  with 
many  others  who  are  gone,  and  some  who  still  live  in  situa- 
tions of  dignity  and  trust,  prove  that  the  talents  of  this  class 
are  not  confined  to  mere  superficial  accomplishments. 

The  order  of  meerzas  may  be  recognised  not  less  by  their 
demeanour  than  their  garb.  The  former,  for  the  most  part, 
is  mild  and  conciliatory.  Whatever  may  be  their  arrogance  or 
ambition,  it  is  seldom  openly  expressed;  but  they  are  thoroughly 
versed  in  deceit  and  intrigue,  and  make  a  boast  of  being  able 
to  mislead  and  cajole,  when  it  is  their  game  to  do  so,  with  infal- 
lible certainty.  They  seldom  affect  martial  or  athletic  pursuits ; 
nor  do  they  wear  a  sword :  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  held  no 
disgrace  to  confess  that  fear  of  all  dangerous  personal  exposure, 
which  many  of  them  doubtless  feel.  "  It  is  true  I  am  a  coward 
**  with  the  sword,*"  used  the  tall  Kaimookam  to  say ; — "  but 
''  show  me  the  man  in  Persia,  who  is  so  bold  with  his  pen. 
**  Match  me  at  that  if  you  can  !"'  They  do  not  assume  much 
appearance  of  state,  although  a  crowd  of  suitors  or  dependants 
^ways  marks  the  estimation  of  those  in  office.  In  their 
dress  they  are  generally  plain,  preferring  sober  colours  and 
vestments  of  a  fashion  differing  from  that  of  the  military 
orders;  they  may  besides  be  remarked  by  their  carrying  a 
roll  of  paper,  instead  of  a  dagger,  stuck  in  their  girdle. 

Besides  those  attached  to  courts,  meerzas  are  to  be  found  in 
^^  town,  village,  and  community  in  the  country.  There  is 
not  a  petty  governor  of  a  district ;  not  a  khan  in  or  out  of 
office;  not  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  darogha  of  police,  who  is 
^thout  his  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  these  scribes. 
They  are  wanted  every  where;  for,  as  many,  even  of  the  bet- 
^  class  of  villagers,  cannot  read  and  still  fewer  can  write^  not 
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a  letter  is  rec^ved  or  sent  off  without  calling  in  a  meerza,  who 
must  therefore  be  always  at  hand.  They  do  more  than  the 
village  attorney  with  us,  for  they  often  combine  the  fiinctiona 
of  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster — ^in  fact,  many  of  them 
become  teachers  of  youth,  and  {uck  up  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
instructing  the  children  of  the  peasantry  in  the  mysteries  of 
reading  and  writing.  Medressas  or  cdl^es  are  also  supplied 
from  this  class,  clerical  and  secular  indiscriminately,  with  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  of  the  various  sciences ;  and  some  oi  ikxete 
acquire  great  fame,  and  no  mean  income,  from  the  numb^  of 
their  pupils.  But  a  great  many  who  devote  themselves  to  such 
duties  fail,  either  through  indolence  ix  incapacity,  and  remain 
in  a  cell  of  the  medressas,  to  which  they  had  cH*iginally  attached 
themselves,  deriving  a  precarious  subsistence  from  preying 
on  the  simple,  and  dividing  their  time  between  the  bath  and 
their  cell,  where  they  sit  in  listless  abstraction,  dozing  ov^  a 
book,  or  indulging  in  that  never-failing  solace  of  all  cate  and 
source  of  delight,  the  caleeoon. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next,  or  third  class  of  Persian  society — 
the  "  Sheberees^  or  "  Cits,""  as  they  are  contemptuoudy  tormed 
by  the  military  and  Eeliauts,  who  are  a  mingled  race  of  all  the 
tribes  and  nations  that  have  overrun  Persia,  togethar  with  the 
progeny  of  commercial  strangers  who  have  settled  in  it  from 
time  to  time,  engrafted  on  its  original  stock.  They  are  a  sober 
industrious  pardmonious  money-getting  set  of  men,  who, 
though  prepared  by  education  and  forced  by  the  extorti<»i  of 
their  rulers  into  habits  of  cunning  and  deceit,  are  yet  cheerful 
and  sociable,  quick,  intelligent  and  active,  good  servants  and 
kind  masters.  Among  them  are  merchants  of  great  wealth, 
who,  though  too  cautious  to  make  a  display  of  their  riches,  yet 
live  in  comfort,  and  evince  a  degree  of  liberality  and  honour 
in  their  dealings,  which  would  merit  applause  in  countries  where 
such  virtues  are  more  common.  Even  in  the  most  deqxHic 
countries  of  the  East  traders  and  merchants  enjoy  a  compa- 
rative degree  of  consideration  and  protection ;  and  though,  of 
late  years  in  -Persia,  they  have  heen  frequently  exposed  to 
unwarrantable  extortions  by  the  improvident  local  govern- 
ments ;  and  although,  from  the  unruly  character  of  the  tribes 
and  the  weakness  of  Grovemment  in  some  quarters,  the  pro- 
perty of  merchants  has  suffered  much  fnmi    pillage,   oap' 
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merce,  od  the  whde,  has  undoubtedly  very  much  impmved, 
and  the  mercantile  body  have  acquired  importance  and  influence^ 
which  are  still  increasing.  They  are  great  travellers,  too— oftai 
proceeding  in  person  to  select  the  articles  which  their  business 
requires,  at  the  place  of  production ;  and  among  them  therefore 
are  to  be  found  many  men  of  well-informed  and  cultivated  minds. 

The  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are  altogether  an  inferior 
order,  and  fixmi  being  more  entirely  subject  to  the  arrogance 
and  caprice  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  greater  adepts  in 
cumuDg  and  deception.  They  are  abjectly  cringing  to  those 
whom  they  fear  or  wish  to  conciliate,  and  insolent  in  turn 
to  thoee  who  are  beneath  them.  Many  of  the  mechanics 
are  hard  working  industrious  fellows;  and  it  might  edify  a 
Jew  of  Monmouth-street  to  see  the  venders  of  goods,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  sit  cowering  over  their  charcoal  pots 
watching  for  a  customer;  while  no  Jew  or  Gentile  can 
surpass  them  in  earnest  and  reiterated  commendations  of  their 
goods. 

The  Sheheree8  of  Persia,  from  identity  of  habits  and  occupa- 
tkm,  must  every  where  possess  strong  leading  features  of  reseuK* 
Uance  in  common ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  difference  of  character 
ii  discernible  in  different  towns.  The  natives  of  Casveen, 
Tabreez,  Sheerauz,  and  Yezd,  for  instance,  are  remarkable  for 
courage,  and  even  for  turbulence;  while  those  of  Ispahan, 
Eoom,  Cashan,  &c.  are  proverbial  for  their  cowardice.  But 
even  the  lattar,  on  some  occasions,  evince  a  d^;ree  of  spirit 
whidi  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  rank  or  power  of  those 
whom  they  address.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  this  in  a  dialogue  which  occurred  between  a  brother  of 
Hadjee  Ibrahim,  at  that  time  prime  minister  of  Persia,  and  who 
was  himself  Beglerbeg  or  governor  of  the  city  of  Ispahan,  with 
ft  green-grocer  of  that  city.  A  new  tax  had  been  imposed  on 
the  shops,  which  the  grocer  dedared  himself  unable  to  pay — 
**  You  must  pay  it,  or  leave  the  city,"  said  the  governor.  "  I 
**  cannot  pay  it,  and  whither  can  I  go?"  replied  the  grocer. 
^  Any  where  you  please — to  Shirauz  or  Cashan,  if  you  like 
^  them  better  than  this,"  rejoined  the  governor.  ^^  Your 
^'  brother  is  in  power  at  the  one,  and  your  nephew  at  the 
"  othor,"  said  the  grocer—"  what  relief  can  I  expect  thare  ?" 
^  You  may  proceed  to  court,  and  complain  to  the  king," 
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replied  the  governor,  "  if  you  think  I  have  committed  inj 
**  tice ."— "  Your  brother  the  Hadjee  is  prime  minister,"  oIk 
served  the  man. — ^^  Go  to  hell,"  said  the  enraged  B^lerb^— 
<*  don^t  trouble  me  any  more  * — "  That  holy  man,  your  deceased 
"  father,  is  probably  there,**  retorted  the  undaunted  grocer. 
The  crowd  were  unable  to  repress  their  smiles  at  the  b(ddiie» 
of  their  countryman,  and  the  governor,  sharing  in  the  gen^id 
feeling,  bade  the  grocer  retire,  promising  he  would  attend  to 
his  case,  provided  he  would  not  bring  a  curse  upon  his  famfly^ 
by  insisting  that  they  shut  him  out  from  all  hope  of  justice 
both  in  this  world  and  that  to  come. 

The  changes,  which  the  condition  of  the  Persian  peasant  has 
undergone  from  the  days  of  Aga  Mahomed  Shah  until  the 
present  time,  afford  matter  of  interesting  study.  Tbe 
warlike  and  oppressive  reign  of  Nader  exhausted  the  country 
both  of  men  and  money ;  and  although,  after  a  fierce  and 
stormy  interval,  the  southern  provinces  did  gain  a  breathings 
time  under  the  fostering  reign  of  the  good  Kereem  Khan 
Vakeel,  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  empire  still 
continued  agitated  by  the  struggles  of  Nader's  progeny  for 
power ;  while,  after  the  death  of  the  Vakeel,  a  contest  no  less 
desolating  commenced  in  the  south  between  the  Zund  and 
Kajar  chiefs,  and  terminated  only  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
former,  and  the  establishment  of  the  head  of  the  latter  tribe 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  on  his  accession  in  1795,  found 
the  whole  empire  of  Persia  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion ; 
and  though,  with  a  provident  and  judicious  policy,  he  encou- 
raged agriculture  and  commerce  so  much  as,  in  spite  of  his  insane 
and  atrocious  cruelty,  to  gain  the  appellation  of  Ryot  purwur 
^  protector  of  the  Ryot,^  the  armaments  he  maintained  and 
the  wars  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  must  have  retarded  that 
increase  either  of  agriculture  or  population,  which  it  was  his 
desire  to  promote.  The  stormy  period  of  his  own  and  the 
preceding  reigns  were  succeeded  by  many  years  of  extendi 
peace  and  comparative  tranquillity  at  home,  under  the  rule 
of  the  late  Futeh  Allee  Shah  ;  who,  neither  warlike  nor 
cruel  in  disposition,  contributed  no  further  to  diminidi  the 
population,  however  his  avarice  may  have  tended  to  impo- 
verish it.    Commerce  increased  as  the  ways  became  safe^  and 
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maoy  of  the  ruined  or  abandoned  villages  were  re-peopled,  or 
new  cmes  built,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  some  judicious 
governor. 

Such  however  were  the  depressing  effects  of  bad  govern- 
ment  and  extortion,  that  improvement  was  at  best  partial,  and 
in  some  cases,  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  retrogression^ 
But  besides  the  pervading  system  of  venality  and  corruption, 
which  tainted  every  branch  of  the  executive  government  and 
was  incalculably  increased  by  the  grasping  cupidity  of  the 
Shah,  there  grew  up  in  his^  reign  another  and  most  serious 
clog  to  the  progress  of  national  prosperity, — one  which, 
unfortunately,  increased  with  every  year  of  his  life ;  and 
that  was  his  mode  of  providing  for  his  numerous  progeny* 
Son  after  son  of  his  enormous  family  was  quartered,  first 
upon  the  provinces,  then  upon  towns  and  minor  districts, 
^nd  at  length  upon  almost  every  considerable  village  of 
the  empire.  Each  of  these  princes  had  his  court  and 
establishment,  which  was  maintained  from  the  revenue  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  remitted  in  full  to  the  royal 
treasury.  The  payments  to  the  crown  of  necessity  fell  into 
atrear  almost  everywhere,  under  this  double  drain  upon 
the  provinces;  whUe  the  increased  demands  of  their  royal 
governors,  enforced  by  the  exactions  and  extortions  attendant 
upon  a  most  nefarious  system  of  collection,  so  reduced 
the  resources  of  the  peasantry  that  at  length  tlie  more 
distant  provinces  ceased  to  pay  revenue  to  the  crown  at  all. 
The  income  of  the  Shah  has,  of  late  years,  been  entirdy 
derived  from  a  few  of  the  provinces  and  districts  near  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  the  capital. 

So  decided  were  the  effects  of  this  oppressive  system,  that 
several  districts  were  almost  depopulated  by  emigration  and 
whole  villages  disappeared .  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  depressing 
circumstances,  so  powerful  is  the  vis  medicatriw  in  political 
as  well  as  in  human  nature,  so  great  the  buoyancy  of  the 
mind  of  man,  and  so  strong  its  aspirations  after  improve- 
noent,  that  even  in  Persia,  until  within  these  last  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  population,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture. Commerce  in  particular  has  improved,  and  with  it, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  exports  of  the  country.  Nothing 
afiords  a  greater  proof  of  this  than  the  great  influx  of  the 
precious  metals.      Persia,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  mines 
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either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  yet  a  oonfitant  stream  of  botlH 
in  Russian  ducats,  Grerman  crowns,  &c  &c,  passes  tlttomgli 
it  towards  India,  leaving  a  plentiful  circulating  medium  m 
its  course.  The  value  of  money  has  decreased  in  proportioii 
to  its  plenty,  and  we  find  that  the  tomaun  does  not  purcfaaK 
nearly  so  much  labour  or  produce  as  it  did  in  the  early  years 
of  the  late  reign. 

Since  the  Russian  war  in  1827-S8  and  the  subsequent 
campaigns  in  Ehorasan,  the  course  of  improvement  has  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  check.  In  the  foimer  war  Uie 
b(»rder  districts  were  exhausted  and  pillaged  by  the  troops  of 
both  sides.  In  the  latter,  the  whole  line  of  country  frooi 
Tabreez  to  Meshed,  including  a  broad  strip  on  either  »de  the 
great  lines  of  road,  was  almost  utterly  depopulated  by  the 
passage  of  armies ;  and  the  whole  of  Ehorasan,  with  Yesd 
and  a  large  portion  of  Kerman,  was  reduced  neariy  to  a  desert. 
In  1830-Sl  came  the  jdague,  a  new  and  frightful  visitant, 
and  swept  over  the  whole  land  with  a  fury,  which  in  these 
happy  dimes  can  hardly  be  conceived.  In  the  province  ot 
GhUan  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  pec^e  survived:  in  several 
towns  and  villages  it  was  even  yet  more  fatal.  Bushire 
was  utterly  depopulated — so  was  Eermanshah;  and  in  Ma- 
jBunderan  the  scourge  was  scarcely  less  severe.  Three 
years  of  scarcity,  amounting  almost  to  utter  famine,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  plague  and  consumed  multitudes  whom  pesti- 
lence had  spared.  The  horrors,  o(  which  many  a  city  and 
district  was  the  scene,  are  such  as  no  language  can  do  justice 
to ;  the  streets  and  ways  were  strewed  with  gliastly  objects, 
who  found  sepulture  in  the  maws  of  wolves  and  jackalls 
alone; — hundreds — nay,  thousands  of  miserable  chikhren 
were  left,  fatherless  and  motherless,  to  starve  in  the  hc^ 
to  which  they  had  crept,  like  beasts,  for  ^elt^.  Disease,  the 
never'-faiUng  attendant  on  famine,  came  next  and  fell  on 
tliose  whom  want  had  weakened,  with  a  deadly  gripe,  that 
in  some  districts  vied  with  the  prostrating  touch  of  plague. 
In  the  course  of  between  three  and  four  years  of  these 
accumulated  calamities,  it  is  calculated  that  the  population  of 
Persia  lost  nearly  two  millions. 

The  condition  of  the  Ryot  has  necessarily  kept  pace  with 
that<^  the  country  where  he  Kves,  and  is  found  to  vary  in  every 
district,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rule,  to  which  he  is  sub* 
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opfH«86ion  biKfi  not  falkn  heavily,  the  situation  of  the  Peniati 

peasant  is  not  uncomfortable*    His  bouse,  though  built  c^  mud^ 

18  warm,  and  may  be  clean;  and  he  can  always  spread  a  earpet, 

or  £elt  nurmuds  (the  work,  probably,  of  the  women  of  his  own 

family),  on  the  floor  of  his  best  room,  for  the  accommodaticMi 

of  a  gueBt«     He  is  comfortably  clad  in  cotton  or  woollen  doth 

of  home  manufacture,  or  purdiased  with  his  own  produce  from 

the  nearest  bazaar.     The  fleecy  skins  of  his  own  sheep  afford 

him  a  warm  covering  in  winter  and  a  cap  of  the  national  shape 

for  his  head.     His  wife  and  children  are  equally  well  clothei. 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  European  or  native  printed  calicoes,  stout 

home-grovirn  and  home-made  cottons,  compose  the  apparel  of 

the  former^  who^  as  well  as  the  children,  and  especially  the  girls, 

exhibit  many  coins  and  ornaments  of  silver  about  their  persons* 

His  tsanily  fare  is  generally  frugal :  good  wheaten  bread,  in 

kmg  thin  flaps,  cheese,  sour  milk,  honey,  grape  tr^icle,  herbs 

and  vegetable»--^uch  as  onions,  radishes^  beet^*oot*««4md  some 

eggs  occasionally  ;  or  a  little  meat,  stewed  or  roasted  in  small 

pieces,  ot  made  into  soup  with  a  sort  of  pea  or  vetch>  into  which 

the  bread  is  broken ;  and  sometimes  a  [^llau  of  rice  well  huU 

tered,  or  with  meat,  and  a  few  plums  and  raisins  by  way  of 

feast ;  fruits  in  their  season,  or  preserved  by  being  dried ;  rbe, 

CUT  flour  and  milk,  boiled  with  sugar  into  a  sort  of  porridge ; 

these  things  form  nearly   the  whole  of  the  peasant^s  bill  of 

&re  for  the  year  round ;  but  when  a  stranger  of  any  conse* 

quence  arrives,  there  are  few  respectable  villages  tiiat  cannot 

furnish  him  with  a  meal  that  leaves  no  cause  for  cmnplaint^ 

even  though  his  cook  be  the  wife  of  a  peasant* 

In  former  jrears,  all  this  would  have  been  iredy  and 
frankly  supplied;  and  a  moderate  remuneration  would  have 
made  every  one  within  the  walls  grateful  and  contented.  But 
since  government  exactions  have  increased-'^-^^uid,  above  aU^  since 
heavy  demands  for  victualling  iroopSy  and  heavy  damiiges  sus- 
tained from  them  on  their  march,  have  pinched  the  means 
of  the  peasantry,  and  given  rise  to  suspidon  and  alarm^ 
they  naturally  dirink  fnxn  the  right  of  a  party  of  strangera. 
The  first  word  now-a-days  that  a  villager  utters  in  reply  to 
a  demand  for  shelter  and  supfdies,  is  a  solemn  asseveration  that 
^here  are  none  within  his  walls.     Nothing    oan  be  moi^ 
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striking  to  a  trliveller,  who  has  twice  seen  the  country,  than  the 
alteration,  in  this  particular,  within  the  space  of  the  last  twdve 
or  fifteen  years,  and  the  increase  of  wretchedness  and  inhospi- 
tality  where  he  formerly  saw  plenty  and  experienced  kindness. 
The  efi'ect  upon  the  national  character  is  any  thing  but  £Eiyour« 
able.  Although,  in  some  instances,  after  experience  has  sa- 
tisfied the  people  of  a  stranger^s  readiness  to  remunerate  them, 
and  of  his  disposition  rather  to  befriend  than  to  molest  them, 
they  have  gladly  received  him  again  ;  in  other  cases,  this  wil- 
lingness  on  his  part  to  pay  for  all  necessaries — a  disposition  so 
widely  different  from  that  of  their  own  countrymen— has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  peasantry  to  extort  an  extravagant 
price  for  whatever  they  might  be  called  upon  to  furnish. 

Their  manners,  when  confidence  has  overcome  the  barriers 
of  doubt  and  alarm,  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  frank 
and  simple.  They  will  cluster  round  a  stranger  with 
infinite  curiosity  and  interest,  but  without  either  rudeness  or 
impertinence,  and  are  easily  repressed,  if  to  repress  them  be 
desired.  Soon  after  the  traveller  has  alighted,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  carpets  that  have  been  spread  for  him,  his  host  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  village  usually  make  their  appearance  to 
welcome  him — perhaps  bringing  some  little  present  of  fruit,  or 
other  delicacy — and,  taking  their  seats  at  a  respectful  distance, 
remain  gazing  upon  him,  now  and  then  venturing  upon  a  few 
questions,  and  very  ready, upon  the  smallest  encouragement,  to 
enter  into  conversation.  They  are  perfectly  open  and  com- 
municative; they  will  discuss  the  characters  of  their  imme- 
diate governors,  explain  their  own  grievances,  tell  him  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  they  pay,  the  irregular  exactions  ex- 
torted from  them,  and  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  abuse  the  royal  family  to  him,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  their  inmost  sentiments  upon  all  subjects.  An  affable  and 
gracious  manner  opens  their  hearts,  and  a  few  expressions  of 
goodwill  send  them  from  his  presence,  blessing  his  good  nature 
and  condescension,  and  praying  that  the  "  age''  or  reign  of  the 
"  Dowlut  Ingreze''  (English  nation)  may  soon  come  and  relieve 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rapacious  Eajars. 

During  this  time  the  women  seldom  appear,  or  are  only  seen 
flitting  about  at  a  distance,  employed  in  their  ordinary  duties. 
But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  stranger  be  put  to  occupy  a 
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part  of  the  family  room,  which  in  winter  is  by  far  the  warmest 

and  most  comfortable  berth,  he  will  see  the  females  of  the 

household  passing  to  and  fro,  unveiled  and  void  of  scruple,  just 

as  he  might  see  them  in  a  cottage  of  Europe.     If  he  gazes 

around  him,  he  will,  no  doubt,  observe  some  difference  in  the 

appointments  and  furniture  of  his  den — a  parcel  of  canvass  and 

carpet  bags  of  bedding  and  clothes  in  one  comer;  skins  full  of 

butter  in  another ;  a  heap  of  weaving  apparatus  and  half  worked 

carpets  in  a  third ;  mule  and  ass  saddles,  a  matchlock  and  a 

sword  or  two,  with  various  nondescript  paraphernalia  hanging 

on  the  walls ;  several  large  earthen  jars,  like  great  butts,  con« 

taining  grain ;  coals,  and  boots  and  caps,  and  trash  of  all  sorts, 

strewed  about,  with  cocks  and  hens  and  cats  playing  at  hide 

and  seek  amongst  the  mass.    All  this,  with  a  fire  made  in  a 

hole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  differs  greatly  from  the  better 

arrangement,  the  trim  chimney,  the  bed,  the  chair  and  table 

outfit,  and  all  the  housewifery  of  an  humble  christian  domicile. 

The  life  of  these  Ryots  is  one  of  moderate  labour.    None 

of  the  operations  of  agriculture  appear  to  be  very  toilsome. 

The  soil  is  easily  scratched  by  their  light  ploughs  so  as  to 

prepare  it  for  receiving  the  seed,  and  reaping  the  heavy  crops, 

that  often  reward  this  small  extreme  of  labour,  is  the  most 

fatiguing  operation  they  have  to  go  through.     The  com  is 

reaped  by  the  men ;  and  so  certain  is  the  weather  at  the  season 

of  cutting  it,  that  they  leave  it,  without  fear  of  spoiling  from 

rain,  in  piles  to  be  trodden  out  upon  the  field,  or  bring  it  home 

upon   the  backs  of  cattle  and   asses  to  the  Khermun    or 

threshing  ground  of  the  village,  where  the  process  is  effected 

by  the  feet  of  cattle  and  horses.     Amongst  the  most  laborious 

as   well    as  important  parts   of  agriculture    is    the    irriga* 

tion  of  the  fields  in  spring  after  the  seed  has  been  sown. 

This  operation   is  often  performed  at  night,  as  the  stream 

comes  in  turn  to  each  farmer ;  and  a  traveller  is  often  forced 

to  diverge  several  miles  from  his  proper  road  to  avoid  the  mud 

occasioned  by  the  overflow  of  these  rills,  while  his  ear  is  saluted 

from  an  hundred  quarters  by  the  voices  of  the  peasants  shouts 

ing  out  directions  to  each  other  regarding  the  course  of  the 

streams. 

Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  to  see  a  Persian  village 
under  its  most  characteristic  aspect.     By  the  break  of  day 
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all  hands  are  active,  the  ^rill  voices  of  the  women  are 
mingled  vitfa  the  latest  notes  of  the  <<  chanticleers'^  that  sh 
roosted  above  them,  and  the  deep  barking  of  the  vatch 
dogs ;  and  one  may  see  them  sallying  forth  from  their  nigfady 
lairs,  and  taking  to  the  housetops,  with  garments  huddled  oa 
in  haste.  Next  come  the  men,-^aleeoon  in  hand,  elusteriog 
here  and  there  around  a  Uaze  of  weeds-^the  young  iado- 
l^itly  shouldering  their  great  spades,  and  lounging  off  to 
their  tasks.  Before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  seen  darting 
up  the  sky,  a  huge  bellowii^  and  bleating  makes  itadf 
beard,  and  from  a  score  or  two  of  black  yawning  portals  ont 
rush  hundreds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  hcnrses,  asses,  and  camds, 
bayed  by  several  dozen  of  large  fierce  dogs,  and  belaboured 
by  a  sccNre  of  stout  young  fellows  with  sticks  and  clubs,  dadi- 
ing,  jostling,  curvetting,  and  thundering  through  the  narrow 
lanes,  almost  overturning  the  little  dwellings  in  their  course, 
while  the  shouts  of  their  drivers  add  to  the  direful  din.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  rush  has  passed  the  gates,  and  all  the  environs 
of  the  village  are  seen  covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all  de^ 
scriptions,  streaming  in  every  direction  to  their  tasks  and 
grazing  grounds.  The  elders  take  their  post  by  the  gate^ 
gazing  on  the  departing  youngsters,  and  waiting  for  the  early 
Ibeams  of  the  sun  to  warm  their  stiffened  limbs;  but  stQl 
the  continued  yells  of  the  old  ladies  and  the  screams  and 
iuproar  of  the  children,  mingled  with  the  vigorous  remon- 
-strances  of  their  mothers,  sufficiently  testify  that  all  within 
the  walls  has  not  yet  subsided  into  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
•day,  and  it  is  not  for  some  time  that  the  cessation  of  the  cla- 
mour gives  token  that  the  village  is  reduced  to  its  ordinary 
«tate  of  tranquillity. 

As  highly  illustrative  of  Persian  manners,  we  are  tempted 
to  extract  from  Colond  Johnson's  work,  a  sketch  whidi  he 
gives  of  the  mode  of  travdling  adopted  by  the  poorer  dieses 
in  that  country,  and  which  we,  from  personal  experience,  know 
to  be  in  the  main  as  faithful  as  it  is  graphic. 

**  If  the  man  has  with  him  his  wife  and  family,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  except 
with  those  who  possess  some  little  property,  the  wife  and  children  ride  on  an  an, 
yaboo  bone,  or  mule,  she  and  the  youngest  child  being  covered  up.  Beneath  the 
coTering  are  also  ths  provisions  and  clothes,  in  two  bags,  thrown  across  the 
beast's  saddle,  and  over  them,  the  bedding  with  a  pillow,  or  a  nurmud  (felt- 
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ctfpet)  ToHed  np:  on  these,  thrown  rather  fac  back,  the  rider  sita.  There  an 
rings  and  hooks  of  iron  fixed  to  the  saddle,  on  which  various  articles  are  hung, 
and  readi  nearly  to  the  ground.  These  usually  consist,  Fint — Of  a  hair-dodi 
^iMg  tofr  the  beast,  containing  chopped  straw  or  cha£  Second — A  cylindrical 
!  with  a  caleeoon,  having  on  its  sides  pipes  for  the  tongs,  an  iron  rod  lor 
deansing  the  pipes  of  the  odeeoon,  and  its  cbilium  and  tobacco.  The  case  is 
often  painted  or  covered  with  carpeting.  By  the  side  of  the  beast  walks  the 
mao,  with  a  wallet  on  his  back  like  a  knapsack,  and  bearing  a  stick  knobbed  at 
the  lower  end ;  be  has  generally  a  child  either  on  his  wallet  or  on  his  dioulder ; 
and  sometimes  one  also  walking  by  his  side.  The  man  is  relieved  by  the  woman 
from  the  ass  as  often  as  her  strength  will  permit 

**  At  the  end  of  every  mile  or  two,  the  party  sit  down  on  grass  or  stones,  and, 
in  preference,  near  water.  They  travel  thus  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  cool 
hears  of  the  mornings  and  evenings.  After  nine  in  the  morning,  in  hot  weather, 
€bej  make  a  longer  halt,  £6r  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  victuals  and  of 
eating  and  sleeping. 
**  Having  predetermined  on  some  place  near  water  for  this  purpose,  they  begin  at 
some  distance,  on  their  approach  to  it,  to  collect  dry  weeds,  sticks,  dung  of  cattle, 
and  other  combustibles,  on  or  near  the  road,  and  dius  continue  gadieriag  until 
they  arrive  at  the  selected  spot.  The  ass  is  here  unloaded  and  turned  loose, 
with  lus  saddle  on,  to  pasture  on  the  weeds :  if  the  place  be  totally  sterile,  the 
bag  of  chopped  straw  is  attached  to  his  head,  he  beiog  secured  by  the  long  chain 
&i^ened  to  his  head  stall,  which  serves  on  the  road  both  for  bridle  and  whip. 
The  nurmud  is  laid  on  the  evenest  spot  of  ground,  in  the  shade,  or  behind  the 
wall  of  a  ruin,  if  there  be  one,  to  screen  the  female  from  view.  The  wallet  or 
doable  beg,  before  mentioned,  is  then  opened,  the  contents  of  which,  if  the 
traveller  be  not  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  are  a  cup  or  wooden  bowl  of  sour 
milk,  a  qfuantity  of  dough,  worked  up  the  preceding  evening  with  a  litde  leaven, 
tied  in  die  tanned  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  This  dough  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
ti  the  morning  sun,  or  to  that  of  the  fire,  to  complete  its  rising.  The  towOf  or 
flat  iron  baking  utensil,  is  then  unhooked  from  the  saddle.  It  is  of  oval  form 
about  ten  inches  by  five.  They  place  it  on  the  burning  fuel  to  be  heated,  while 
pieces  of  dough  are  detached  fr'om  the  mass  and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
towa,  being  abont  a  diumb*s  breadth  at  the  edge  and  thinner  in  the  middle,  Hke 
a  biscuit  They  are  wrought  into  this  form  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  cake  is  slowly  baked  on  the  plate  of  iron,. 
but  not  turned,  the  upper  side  being  merely  held  to  the  embers  till  it  is  browned.. 
Daring  this  process,  sometimes  performed  by  the  femalb,  but  oftener  by  the  man, 
one  of  the  party  goes  to  the  nearest  village  to  purchase  a  supply  of  some  mUk, 
unless  there  be  some  of  the  preceding  meal  remaining,  in  which  case  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  leathern  bottle  hung  at  the  saddle.  It  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
becomes  a  very  sharp  and  acid  beverage.  This,  and  a  portion  of  the  wheat  or 
barley  cake^  left  of  former  meals,  form  the  principal  part,  and  generally  the  whole, 
of  their  daily  nourishment  Sometimes  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  few 
berries,  or  wild  sorrel,  which  serves  to  quench  their  thirst  on  the  mountains, 
or  a  young  thistle.  This  they  dig  out  of  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible :  the 
green  prickly  leaves  and  the  top  serve  as  fodder  for  the  ass ;  the  remaining  part 
is  eaten  by  themselves.  Sometimes  they  may  have  had  an  (Opportunity,  in  passing 
through  the  laat  town,  to  add  a  few  luxuries  to  their  store,  such  as  a  hard  white 
curd  cheese,  leaves  of  salad,  a  green  melon,  a  few  onions,  or,  at  least,  their  top 
leaves,  which  they  do  not  reject,  some  salt,  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  poppy;  the 
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latter,  when  ftuck  upon  the  flattened  dough,  gives  the  bread  a  soft  and  | 
flavour.  *  *  *  *  In  this  minute  detail  of  the  travelling  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  poorer  Persians  we  may  recognise  many  circumstances  incidentally 
alluded  to  in  sacred  history.  It  is  not  likely  that  habits  of  life  so  simple  and 
inartiflcial  can  have  deviated  much  from  those  of  the  patriarchs  of  okL  The 
repose  in  the  open  air,  the  preparation  of  bread,  the  leisurely  journeying,  and  a 
variety  of  subordinate  circumstances,  associate  intimately  with  the  notions  we 
gather  from  Scripture  of  a  way-&ring  life,  and  perhaps  from  some  of  these  solitary 
groups  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  or  Persia  the  painter  might  derive  many  interesting 
roateriab  for  the  composition  of  a  *  flight  into  Egypt*  *' — (p.  189,  et  seq.) 

'The  Eeliauts  of  Persia,  who  form  so  large  and  impottant  a 
portion  of  the  population,  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  Nomade 
tribes,  sprung  from  different  original  stocks  scattered  over  the 
whole  pastoral  surface  of  the  country,  which,  in  proportion 
to  the  part  which  is  cultivated,  is  enormously  great.  Tlicy 
are  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Nomade  population  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  latter  having  greater  space  to  move  in,  and  frequently 
occupying  deserts  with  only  spare  spots  of  pasture,  keep  more 
apart  and  seldom  intrude  much  among  their  agricultural  or 
commercial  neighbours ;  while  "  in  Persia  alone  we  find  the 
**  anomaly  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  with  Nomade  habits 
**  existing  separately  from  the  rest,  yet  residing  in  the  heart  of 
**  the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part,  supplying  the 
**  principal  military  force  of  the  country,  its  only  hereditary 
"  aristocracy,  and  in  general  the  sovereign  himself.'' 

It  is  difficult  for  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Britain  to  form  a 
conception  of  such  a  population;  but  let  them  fancy  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  Northumberland,  or  Yorkshire, 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  flocks  of  sheep,  tenanted  by 
hordes  of  semi-savages  like  gipsies,  living  in  low  black  tents, 
scattered  in  groups  over  the  country,  acknowledging  no  right 
of  control  but  in  their  own  chiefs,  mixing  little  with  the  low- 
land people,  and  exceedingly  addicted  to  plundering  and' 
thieving  from  their  neighbours ;  —  in  short,  what  the 
Scottish  highlanders  must  have  been  some  centuries  ago, 
excepting  that  these  had  always  fixed  habitations,  whereas 
the  Eeliauts  of  Persia  frequently  change  their  place  of  abode 
and  keep  chiefly  to  their  tents;  and  that,  instead  of  black 
cattle  and  black-faced  highland  sheep,  we  see  the  plains  and 
hill  pastures  of  Persia  covered  with  herds  of  camels,    asses, 
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mules,  and  fine  brood  mares,  besides  the  domestic  animals 
proper  to  a  highland  clan. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  these  Nomadic 
tribes  are  either  constantly  on  the  move,  or  can  rove  at 
will  over  the  whole  country.  Each  has  its  own  limits — its 
summer  pastures  and  its  wintering  grounds, — ^its  patches  of 
cultivaticm  and  fixed  abodes  for  its  labourers,  of  which  every 
tribe  has  some;  and  none  can  encroach  on  the  beat  of  another 
without  the  certainty  of  a  serious  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the 
summer  and  winter  grounds,  the  yeildks  and  kiahldks,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  often  distant  from  each  other ;  and  that  the 
tribe  in  moving  has  to  pass  over  tracts  to  which  it  has 
no  claim ;  but  all  these  matters  are  so  well  understood,  that 
quarrels  seldom  occur  unless  where  some  previous  exaspera- 
tion has  existed. 

The  Eoordish  tribes,  though  generally  regarded  as  a 
distinct  race,  are  no  other  than  the  descendants  of  a 
portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
originally  dwelt  in,  or  were  at  some  early  period  driven  into, 
the  difficult  mountainous  district  which  they  still  occupy. 
The  similarity  of  their  habits  and  propensities,  not  less  than 
of  their  language,  assuredly  a  dialect  of  ancient  Fehlivi, 
sufiiciently  attest  this ;  and  we  may  trace  a  confirmation  of 
the  fact  in  the  tradition,  which  declares  them  to  be  the  progeny 
of  those  who  were  saved  (no  doubt  by  flight)  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  tyrant  Zohauk.  Of  their  antiquity  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  they  difier  but  little  even  now  from  their  an- 
cestors, the  brave  Carduchii,  described  by  Xenophon  in  his 
account  of  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 
Among  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabit  what  is  properly  termed 
Persian  Eoordistan,  may  be  enumerated  the  Doombellee,  the 
Zeelan,  Hyderanlee,  JelMlee,  Takoor,  Mookree,  Hakkaree, 
Dobokree,  Seelkeh,  Zerzaw,  Bilbas,  M aamesh,  Kara  Ealpak, 
&c.  &c.  The  Bebah  Eoords  of  Suleimaneah,  though  that  state 
is  now  subject  to  Persian  rule,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
tract  in  question.  But  there  are,  besides  those  enumerated, 
the  Eoords  of  Adel&n,  a  distinct  province  having  its  own 
peculiar  tribes. 

The  whole  of  these  tribes,  which,  as  a  glance  at  Colonel 
MonteitVs   map  will  show,   occupy   an    extensive  tract  of 
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country,  and  compose  a  great  mass  of  people,  consider  one 
another  as  kindred,  and  bear  a  marked  general  resonblance 
to  each  other,  in  habits,  customs,  and  tastes,  and  even  in  dress 
and  language ;  although  each  of  the  great  divisions  exhibits 
some  distinction  in  point  of  fashion  and  of  dialect.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  arms  and  horses,  clothing  th^nsdves 
upon  their  warlike  expeditions  in  shirts  of  mail  and 
helmets  of  steel,  as  well  as  loading  themselves  with 
offensive  weapons,  among  which  are  the  lance,  the  javelin, 
the  sword,  the  carbine  or  matchlock,  and  the  pistol. 
"  When  a  Koordish  chief  takes  the  field,"  says  the  late  Sir 
John  M*^Donald  Kenneir,  "  his  equipment  varies  little  from 
that  of  the  knights  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  the  Saracen, 
who  fought  under  the  great  Saladin,  was  probably  armed  in 
the  very  same  manner  as  he  who  now  makes  war  upon  the 
Persians.  His  breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver,  whilst  a  small  wooden  shield,  thickly 
studded  with  brass  nails,  is  slung  over  his  left  shoulder, 
when  not  in  use.  His  lance  is  carried  by  his  page»  ot 
squire,  who  is  also  mounted ;  a  carabine  is  slung  across  his 
back ;  his  pistols  and  dagger  are  stuck  in  his  girdle^  and 
a  light  scymetar  hangs  by  his  side.  Attached  to  the  saddle, 
on  the  right,  is  a  small  case  holding  three  darts,  each  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  on  the  left,  at  the  saddle 
bow,  you  perceive  a  mace,  the  most  deadly  of  all  his  wei^)ons. 
It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  sometimes  embossed  with 
gold,  at  others  set  with  precious  stones.  The  darts  have 
steel  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weighty  piece  of 
iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  end,  to  give  them  velocity  when 
thrown  by  the  hand.*"  Sudi  is  the  warlike  costume  of  the 
Koords ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  gallant 
and  spirit-stirring  than  to  see  a  band  of  them  thus  accoutred, 
with  their  picturesque  habiliments  waving  in  the  gale,  turning 
and  winding  their  small  but  spirited  steeds,  and  going  at 
speed  through  the  graceful  exercise  of  the  spear,  or  dashing 
through  the  rapid  evolutions  of  a  mimic  fight. 

Although  the  Koords  are  enumerated  among  ihe  Nomade  or 
pastoral  tribes  of  Persia,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they 
are  entirely  erratic  in  their  habits.  On  the  contrary,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  residoit  in 
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towns  and  villages,  like  the  fixed  population  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  large  town  and  fertile  district  of  Souje  Bulagh  is 

the  residence  of  the  chief,  and  many  of  the  clan,  of  Mookree ; 

as  Oodinoo  is  of  the  Zerzaw,  Julamerig  of  the  Hukkaree, 

Khoee  and   its  neighbouring    villages   of  the  Doombellee, 

&c.  Sec     The  Eeliauts  of  these  tribes  live  in  tents,  and  drive 

their  flocks  and  herds  to  their  pastures  during  summer,  retiring 

in  winter  into  villages  that  rather  resemble  a  nest  of  burrows  in 

the  ground  than  human   habitations.     There  they  vegetate 

during  the  rigours  of  a  season  which  covers  the  country  with 

snow  generally  for  five  months  out  of  the  twelve,  living  on 

the  forage  they  have  collected  during  the  warm  weather,  or 

driving  their  flocks  to  scrape  under   the  snow  for  a  little 

withered  grass.     In  these  caverns  they  remain  huddled  up 

with  their  cattle  and  women,  until  the  return  of  summer  sends 

them  forth  again  to  pasture  and  to  plunder. 

A  desire  to  possess  the  property  of  others  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  and  characteristic  propensity  of  all  these  tribes ;  and 
rapine, — ^whether  on  the  great  scale,  in  military  expeditions 
under  some  leader  of  renown,  or  when,  in  lesser  parties,  they  stop 
and  strip  travellers  or  rob  caravans, — ^is  the  proper  and  pro- 
fessed calling  of  the  Koords,  although  they  do  not  probably 
in  these  respects  exceed  the  expertness  of  their  neighbours  of 
xhe  Lour  and  Lac  tribes.     The  plunder  of  a  caravan,  worth 
more  than  75,000/.  sterling  in  merchandise  and  cattle,  not 
two  years  ago,  by  the  Jelallee  Koords,  a  robbery  which  brought 
both  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Grovemments  upon  their  heads, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  audacity  when  booty  is  in  question. 
The   treacherous   murder  of  the   learned    and    unfortunate 
Schultz,  by  order  of  the  Meer  of  Rewandooz,  or  by  the 
Hakkaree  Eoords;   and  of  Captain  Grant,  and  Lieutenant 
Fotheringham,  who,  at  a  more  remote  period,  fell  victims  to 
tlie  unprincipled  avarice  of  the  Feilee  chief,  testify  sufficiently 
to  die  suspicious  jealousy  with  which  they  r^ard  any  attempt 
at  foreign  interference,  and  the  extreme  danger,  which  any 
one  who  risks  himsdf  in  the  country  of  those  who  set  the 
authority  of  government  at  defiance,  must  be  understood  to 
nm,  even  thou^  his  safety  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  strongest 
oaths,  and  provided  for,  ostensibly,  by  the  most  specious 
display  of  guards  and  guides  to  protect  him. 
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The  next  division  of  the  tribes,  we  have  to  mention,  consists 
of  those  who  are  of  Arab  origin.     These  are  mostly  to  be 
found  upon  the  low  land  stretching  along  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Persian  gulf,  called  the  Dushtistan  and  Chaab^ 
with  Susiana  and  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  all  the  way  to 
Eoordistan.    There  are  also  some  to  be  met  with  in  Khoraaon 
and  Balkh,  where  they  still  remain  a  distinct  race.     Besides 
the  more  important  tribes  of  Chaab  and  Beni  Lam,  and  many 
others  on  the  gulf,  there  are  some  whose  origin  has  been  traced 
to  the  early  Arabian  conquerors ;   but  who,  having  settled 
among  the  indigenous  tribes,  have  acquired  both  their  habits 
and  language;  insomuch   that  they  now   are   usually   enu- 
merated among   them,   even   by  the  native  Persians   them- 
selves.    Such  are  the  tribe  of  Zengenah,  who  spring  from  the 
followers  of  Hoossein  the  ^"andson  of  Mahomet,  and  who,  after 
the  persecutions  and  death  of  that  chief,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains    of  Eoordistan.      Such,   too,    are    the    KeUnnres 
(called  Calors  by  Major  Eeppel),  who  according  to  some,  are 
the  descendants  of  a  number  of  beautiful  women  (Houries) 
collected  by  some  false  prophet  to  people  his  terrestrial  para- 
dise ;  the  Grourans,  the  Wermezee&r,  and  others,  who  also  are, 
for  the  most  part,  Allee^Ullahees ;  that  is,  believers  in  the 
divinity  of  Allee,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Dushtistan  and  Chaab  retain  the  language 
and  dress,  and  preserve  the  customs  of  their  mother  country. 
They  are  nearly  as  wild  and  impatient  of  control  as  their  ances- 
tors of  Nejd ;  and  are,  like  them,  predatory,  poor,  firugal,  and 
contented.  The  story  of  their  contemptuous  pity  for  a  country 
like  England,  to  which  providence  had  denied  the  possession  of 
a  single  date-tree,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  These 
are,  of  all,  the  tribes  least  available  to  Grovemm^it,  either 
as  contributors  to  the  revenue,  or  to  the  military  force  of  the 
country.  Those  of  Ehorasan,  on  the  contrary,  transplanted  to 
distant  soil,  although  they  preserve  in  some  respects  traces 
and  appearances  of  the  original  stock,  have  yet  in  others 
assimilated  themselves  greatly  to  the  manners  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  contribute  to  government  their  share  both  of 
revenue  and  military  force.  The  Dunteh^  at  regknent  of  Arab- 
Adjemies,  furnished  by  certain  districts  in  the  neighbouiliood 
(^  Shahrood,  and  commanded  by  the  chi^  of  an  Arab  tribe 
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who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  good  service  in  the  late 
campaigns  of  Khorasan. 

The  last  division  of  Eeliauts,  like  that  just  spoken  of,  consists 
of  strangers,  who  at  various  times  have  come  into  Persia  from  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  and  constitute  what  are  called  the  Turkish 
tribes.  The  first  appearance  of  these  hordes  in  Persia  is  said 
to  have  been  early  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  tribe  named 
Kbozars,  under  their  chief  Zubeel,  issuing  from  the  plains  of 
the  Vcdga,  joined  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  Georgia  and,  en- 
tering with  him,  obtained  a  permanent  footing.  Since  that 
period  various  races,  by  families,  by  names,  or  by  nations, 
from  the  deserts  beyond  the  Oxus  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  have  poured  periodically  into  the  country.  The  Par- 
thians  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythian  origin.  Next 
came  the  dynasties  of  Saman,  of  Ghiznee,  and  of  Seljook,  who 
descended  from  Toorkomans.  The  Moghuls,  under  Chenghiz, 
left  no  considerable  colonies ;  but  the  Toorks,  who  came  with 
Timour,  deluged  the  country,  and  were  succeeded,  though  less 
sweepingly,  by  the  Oozbegs. 

Besides  these  great  inroads,  many  tribes,  pressed  forward  by 
a  teeming  population,  entered  Mawuralneher,  and  settled  on 
the  desert  between  that  province  and  Khorasan,  from  whence 
they  have  insinuated  themselves  into  Persia.  From  these 
various  marauders  have  sprung  the  noblest  of  the  military 
tribes  now  in  Persia.  The  Eajars,  for  instance  (spelt  also 
Kudgers,  Cadjers,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways),  the  ruling 
race  at  this  day,  and  the  Eara-Tatkrs ;  the  Beyauts  of  Nisha- 
pour,  the  Affidiars,  scattered  all  over  Persia,  the  Mookuddums, 
the  Jalloyers,  the  Grerdlee,  the  Hadjilfir,  and  many  others,  came 
in  with  Timour ;  and  the  Ghileechee  of  Subzawar,  in  Khorasan, 
derive  from  the  stock  of  Tocktamish  the  ruler  of  Slipchauk, 
and  doubtless  accompanied  that  leader  when  he  invaded  Persia 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  forming,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  (Hily  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  being  per- 
sons of  great  power  and  influence,  are  very  much  in  attendance 
at  court.  Their  children  and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
fittnily,  educated  in  the  capital,  where  they  are  very  generally 
retained  as  hostages  for  the  fealty  of  their  father  and  chief, 
become  pcdished,  and  transformed  into  a  strong  resemblance  of 
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the  regular  court  depoidantSy  wham  they  affect  to  demise ;  and 
losing  in  great  measure  that  frank  sincerity  and  Uunt  honesty, 
which  is  the  boast  of  the  Eeliauts,  degenerate  into  the  worth- 
less and  artificial  character,  which  we  have  described  as 
pertaining  to  the  courtiers.  Advancing  in  life  after  this 
sort  of  education,  they  either  obtain  service,  military  or  civil, 
or  return  to  their  native  districts,  leaving  their  children  to 
pursue  the  same  course. 

The  traveller,  who  would  see  them  in  their  true  light, 
must  go  to  their  own  countries,  where,  surrounded  by  their 
people,  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  immediate 
inducements  to  dissimulation  being  removed,  they  recover  their 
natural  frankness,  and  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  liberal, 
hospitable,  and  intrepid,  although  too  often  passicmate  and 
overbearing.  The  smallest  opposition  or  provocation  calls 
forth  their  innate  arrogance,  and  then  neither  prudence  nor 
decency  can  restrain  them.  So  well  is  this  failing  of  theirs 
known,  that  even  the  sovereign,  when  he  happens  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  intemperance,  does  little  more  than  smile  at 
the  irrascible  ebidlitions  of  an  "  Eeliautee.'' 

The  people  resemble  their  chiefs  in  their  rude  and  barbarous 
independence,  in  their  savage  recklessness  of  blood,  and  their 
insatiable  thirst  for  rapine.  Unable,  from  poverty,  to  gratify 
their  passions,  yet  untaught  to  subdue  them,  their  excesses, 
when  opportunity  offers,  are  frightful.  With  the  precepts  or 
practice  of  religion  they  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unac- 
quainted, and  scarcely  observe  its  slightest  external  forms  or 
most  positive  inhibitions.  A  Koord,  relates  the  author  of 
Sketches  in  Persia^  in  a  free  conversation  on  this  subject  with 
an  English  gentleman  remarked  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought 
the  religion  of  his  tribe  resembled  that  of  the  Franks  rather 
than  of  the  Persians. — "  How  so  P''  inquired  the  Englishman. 
— "  Why,''  replied  the  other,  '<  we  drink  wine,  eat  hogs'  jBeA, 
"  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no'prayers."  He  had  observed  no 
public  acts  of  worship  among  the  British,  and  imagined  they 
never  performed  any. 

The  same  author  gives  a  sketch  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Affshar  chief,  which  affords  an  interesting  view  of  some  of  their 
domestic  customs  and  feelings.     "  My  father,"  said  the  chief, 
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<^  bad  two  brothers,  one  older  and  the  other  younger  than  him- 
'^  self.  These  four  young  men  you  see  there  are  grandsons  of 
^^  my  eldest  unde,  who  was  head  of  the  family ;  their  eldest 
^^  brother  oommands  a  troop  of  horse,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Affshar, 
^  with  the  king ;  and  this  is  my  cousin,  the  son  of  my  youngest 
^  uncle.  My  family  ccmsists  of  six  children ;  all,  except  one, 
"  by  the  same  mother,  my  wife,  daughter  of  Futeh  Allee  Khan 
^*  Affshar,  a  famous  chief,  who  on  the  death  of  Nader  Shah 
"  (who  you  know  was  of  our  tribe),  aspired  to  the  throne. 
'^  My  good  father-in-law  however  lost  bis  life  in  attempting 
^*  to  become  a  king,  and  I  married  his  orphan  daughter — an 
''  excdlent  woman,  but  who  carries  her  head  rather  high ;  as 
^  no  doubt  she  has  a  right  to  do,  from  recollection  of  her 
^^  father^s  pretensions.  Look,^  said  he  softly,  for  the  interior 
iqMutments  were  within  ear-shot,  ^^  look  at  that  youngster  at 
^  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he  is  my  son.  His  mother  was 
"  the  daughter  of  a  jeweller  at  Ispahan,  an  uncommonly  pretty 
"  girl.  He  is  a  fine  lad,  but  I  dare  hardly  notice  him ;  and 
"  he  is,  you  see,  not  allowed  to  sit  within  ten  yards  of  the 
"  grandsons  of  Futeh  Allee  Khan  Affshar. — This  is  all  very 
'^  INToper,^  he  added;  ^Mt  is. attention  to  the  dam,  as  well  as 
'^  to  the  sire,  that  keeps  the  breed  good.  Besides,  the  influence 
'^  of  females  amongst  us  Eeliauts  is  very  great,  and  if  we  did 
^^  not  treat  tliem  with  respect,  matters  would  not  be  long 

"  right. My  father  and  his  brothers  lived 

"  together,  and  we  do  the  same.  Our  inheritance  was  equal, 
^  and  each  of  the  three  branches  is  charged  a  day'^s  expenditure 
^  successively.  Entertainments  and  imposts  are  paid  in  equal 
^  shares.  We  seek,  by  intermarriages,  to  strengthen  those 
"  ties  which  are  our  only  defence  against  oppression  and  de- 
"  struction.  We  are  Toorks,"^  he  concluded,  laughing,  "  and 
"  consequently,  you  may  suppose,  have  often  violent  quarrels; 
^^  but  the  necessity  of  our  condition  soon  reconciles  us  again, 
*^  and  we  are  at  present,  and  will  long,  I  hope,  continue  a 
**  united  family.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  period  of  an  Eeliaut's  life  is  the 
&ie  when  those  who  occupy  villages,  or  stationary  encamp- 
ii^^ts  in  winter,  having  exhausted  all  their  spring  pasture,  fly 
from  the  heats  of  summer,  and  leaving  their  fixed  abodes, 
"^pair  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  and  luxuriant  herbage  oi  their 
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yeilfik«  in  the  mountains.  It  is  the  season  of  uniTersal  liberfj 
and  enjoyment;  restraint  is  at  an  end,  and  every  creature, 
man  and  brute,  seems  to  bound  with  a  freer  step  while  inhaling 
the  exhilarating  air  of  these  vast  and  elevated  r^ons.  Men, 
women  and  children  shake  off  the  listless  air  which  hangs 
around  them  in  the  low  country — the  women  particularly, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  less  rigorous  customs  of  the  tribes,  are 
always  subjected  to  some  degree  of  restraint  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, enjoy  their  recovered  freedom  and  ply  their  domestic 
duties,  and  those  of  the  dairy,  with  renewed  spirits.  Tents  (the 
well  known  kara-ch&der  or  black  tents),  temporary  huts  of 
leaves  and  branches,  where  there  is  wood,  a  few  blankets  or 
pieces  of  cloth  when  there  is  none,  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
habitations;  and  the  whole  is  to  them  something  of  what  a  pic- 
nic party  or  a  fete^hamp^tre  is  to  us— a  season  of  pleasure  and 
delight.  The  traveller  reaching  some  eminence,  which  over- 
looks the  valley  where  they  have  settled  for  the  time,  may 
see  their  tents  stretched  in  clusters  over  the  ground,  and 
horses,  camels,  mules,  sheep,  and  cattle,  ranging  at  large 
around.  The  young  men  hunt,  ride,  and  practise  military 
exercises,  or  sit  smoking  in  circles  round  a  story-tdler, 
who  amuses  them  with  his  tales.  The  elders  of  the  tribe  have 
their  separate,  and  more  sober  rhinum.  The  chief,  if  he  be 
there,  has  probably  mustered  a  party  of  his  family  and  friends 
to  chase  the  mountain  sheep  or  deer,  or  to  bring  down  the 
Ahoobarreh  or  the  mountain  partridge  with  his  hawks.  The 
women  meanwhile  spin,  weave  carpets,  make  cloth,  prepare 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  cook  for  the  evening^s  meaL 
The  elder  paupers  of  the  camp  and  the  boys  look  after  the 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  march  of  one  of  these  parties,  when  changing  its 
place  of  abode,  is  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  main  body 
is  generally  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard  of  stout 
young  men,  well  armed.  Then  follow  large  flocks  of  the 
various  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe,  covering  the  coun- 
try on  all  sides,  driven  by  the  lads  and  elder  shepherds  of 
the  clan.  Stout  horses  called  yaboos,  mules,  and  asses  or 
camels,  are  loaded  with  the  goods  of  the  community,  tents, 
clothes,  pots,  and  utensils  of  all  sorts,  packed  in  **  most  ad- 
**  mired  disorder;^  on  the  top  of  these  hcterdgencous  burtheai 
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may  be  seen  fitting  tbe  elder  children,  who  act  the  part  of 
drivers ;  on  others,  the  lesser  urchins,  who  can  do  nothing  but 
hold  on,  which  they  do  most  manfully,  with  feet  and  claws ; 
on  others  ride  the  superannuated  of  the  tribe — some  bent  double 
with  age,  and  scarcely  discemiUe  from  the  rags,  in  which  they 
are  half  buried.  The  young  men  and  women  bustle  about,  pre- 
venting, with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs,  the  cattle  from  stray- 
ing too  far.     The  mothers,  carrying  their  young  infants,  trudge 
along  on  foot,  carefully  watching  their  domestic  goods ;  while 
the  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  duly  prepared  for  action,  pace 
steadily  and  in  sober  mood  along  the  flanks  of  the  column, 
guarding  and  controlling  its  gradual  movements.    A  traveller 
cannot  fail   of  being  struck  with  the  powerful  frames,  dark 
ruddy  complexions,  line  eyes,  masculine  features,  but  ruthless 
and  determined  looks,  of  these  sturdy  wanderers ;  and  with 
the  nut-brown  hue,  lit  up  with  vivid  crimson,  that  warms  the 
cheek  and  gives  brilliancy  to  the  piercing  black  eyes  and  white 
teeth  of  their  gipsy-like  females— those  we  mean  who  can  still 
boast  of  youth,  for  their  beauty  soon  fades  from  exposure  and 
labour,  leaving  behind  it  but  a  brown  and  shrivelled  skin  and 
deformed  features,  which  realize  our  ideas  of  hags  and  witches. 
We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  even  to  touch  upon  the 
Toorkomans  of   the   northern  border  of  SIhorasan,  or  the 
Eoordish  tribes  opposed  to  them  in  the  same  quarter.     But  we 
may  possibly  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  hereafter,  and 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  nation  of  fierce  man-stealers. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  bring  our  sketch  of  the  Persian 
people  to  a  close,  regretting  our  inability  to  do  the  subject 
complete  justice.     It  is,  we  repeat,  a  most  interesting  one  to 
this  country,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  felt. 

In  former  numbers  of  this  review  we  have  strenuously  urged 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Persia.  Our  conviction  is,  that,  if  this  object  be  overlooked 
or  neglected,  if  it  be  not  promptly  and  vigorously  secured,  the 
consequence  will  be  irreparable  injury  to  the  British  empire. 
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Article  III. 

The  British  Association  at  Bristol :    1836. 

The  great  social  purposes,  which  the  British  Association 
is  destined  to  fulfil,  when  its  powers  shall  have  been  developed 
and  shall  have  taken  a  right  direction,  have  been  noticed  so 
recently  in  this  journal,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  brief 
reference  to  them  will  sufiice.  The  chief  good,  which  will 
immediately  spring  from  this  institution,  is  the  diffusion  of 
a  taste  for  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  throughout 
all  classes  sufiiciently  elevated  to  possess  a  moderate  extent  of 
education*  Its  operations  will  also  be  attended  with  such  a 
transfusion  of  the  elements  of  human  society  through  and 
among  each  other,  that  their  moral  affinities  will  be  called 
into  action,  and  the  m(»re  precious  constituents  will  impart 
a  portion  of  their  richness  and  splendour  to  the  baser  matter 
intermingled  with  them,  without  losing  a  shade  of  their  own 
intrinsic  beauty  and  value  by  the  alloy.  The  ostensible  object 
of  the  association — "  the  advancement  of  science*" — ^will  be  one 
of  its  remote  and  indirect  consequences,  rather  than  its  imme- 
diate effect.  It  is  not  by  such  means  that  conquests  are 
made,  and  possessions  established,  in  the  terra  incognita  of 
nature ;  it  is  to  the  solitary  toils  of  the  laboratory,  the  ob- 
servatory, or  the  closet,  that  the  world  must  owe  discoveries, 
either  of  ph^iomena  before  unnoticed,  or  of  new  arrangements 
and  classifications  of  known  effects,  constituting  generalizations 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  laws  previously  admitted  into  the 
code  of  science.  Such  discoveries  were  never  at  any  age  the 
product  of  men,  meeting  in  large  bodies  periodically  for  dis- 
cussion and  intercommunication ;  nor  yet  of  smaller  numbers, 
assembling  in  committees  with  more  special  objects.  If,  when 
correspondence  was  slow,  and  the  means  of  intercourse  expen- 
sive and  difficult,  such  effects  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
these  causes,  they  are  now  least  of  all  to  be  looked  for,  with 
such  an  agent  as  the  press  in  hourly  operation;  and  with 
means  of  communication,  by  which  intelligence  is  spread, 
almost  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  throughout  every  part 
of  the  world,  conferring  all  tlie  advantages  of  immediate 
co-operation  on  inquirers  in  opposite  hemispheres. 
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Do  we,  therefore^  infer  that  the  Association  ^^  fc»r  the  adv ance- 

^^  ment  of  science,^  is  a  misnomer  ? — and  that  it  will  not  attain 

the  great  end,  to  which  its  efforts  are  professedly  directed? 

By  no  means.     It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  powerful  instrument  in 

extending  the  domain  of  human  knowledge;  but  it  will  not 

do  so  by  the  means,  or  in  the  manner,  which  some  of  its 

members  expect.      Its  immediate  effect  will  be  diffusion; 

it  will  show  bow  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  know  ;  above  all, 

it  will    teach  multitudes  to   feel   the   pure  and  unalloyed 

delight^  which   springs  from   the  contemplation  of  general 

laws.    By  such  means  it  will  call  into  existence  a  myriad  of 

inquirers  who,  without  the  suggestings  and  promptings  of 

such  minds  as  lead  the  operations  of  this  inrtitution,  would 

never  have  directed  a  thought   to   science.       They  wiD  be 

taught  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it ;  they  will  be  drilled 

as  recruits  in  the  great  scientific   army,  be  taught  how  to 

effect  their  movements  in  combination,  and  be  directed  to 

ends,  the  full  value  and  importance  of  which  they  will  only 

discover  after  their  attainment.  The  numerous  body  of  privates^ 

thus  raised  and  disciplined,  will  subsequently  furnish  officers 

capable  of  leading  on  to  conquest,   and  of  extending  the 

taritory  of  knowledge.     How  much  will  the  chances  be  then 

increased  of  the  advent  of  some  other  Newtcm  or  Laplace^ 

to  raise  the  curtain,  which  veils  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 

display  new  wonders  to  an  admiring  and  instructed  world ! 

Apart,  however,  from  a  consequence  so  grand, we  may  predict 
with  certainty  a  vast  number  of  small  accessions  to  the  mass  of 
observed  phenomena,  fix)m  the  multiplied  and  well-directed  eyes 
which  will  be  bent  upon  the  processes  of  nature.  Contem- 
plative men  will  be  taught,  not  as  heretofore,  to  gaze  upon  the 
works  of  creation  merely  in  passive  meditation  and  wonder, 
but  to  pry  into  them  with  a  curiosity  irrepressibly  active, 
find  an  attention  skilfully  applied.  It  is  good  that,  by 
Meditation  on  nature,  the  soul  should  be  lifted  to  thoughts 
of  nature'^s  Author:  but  this  high  disposition  should  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  towards  enthusiasm,  so  far  as  to  paralyze 
the  more  active  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  fitting  that,  in 
due  season,  the  soul  should  prostrate  itself  before  the  throne 
of  its  maker ;  should  teach  itself,  with  all  humility,  to  feel  the 
httleness  of  its  own  powers  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its 
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faculties,  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  comfdexity  cf  the 
machinery,  moral  and  physical,  with  which  it  is  surrouiidal 
and  intimately  connected :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dreamt 
ing  and  meditative  habit  to  which  such  thoughts  sometimes 
lead,  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  barrier  of  all  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  very  creation,  the  perfection  of  which 
suggests  these  sublime  sentiments.  While  the  great  migratorj 
body,  to  whose  progress  we  now  refer,  will  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  foster  all  those  high  moral  feelings  which  are  the 
best  fruits  of  physical  knowledge ;  it  will,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  spirit  of  active  inquiry,  which  it  must  create  wherever 
its  influence  extends,  give  a  security  against  this  injurioas 
species  of  reaction ;  and  by  the  spreading  of  information  and 
improved  intellectual  culture,  it  will  oppose  the  strongest 
barrier  against  the  irruptions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  encroadi- 
ments  of  fanaticism. 

That  the  British  Association  may  speedily  and  perfectly 
accomplish  these  and  the  other  high  purposes  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  its  powers,  greater  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  its 
internal  organization,  and  more  skill  must  be  exercised  in  r^u- 
lating  even  the  minute,  and  apparently  trivial,  details  of  its 
operations.  Our  sentiments  regarding  it  as  a  body,  as  well  as 
respecting  its  chief  members,  have  been  so  frankly  and  so  fully 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  apprehension  of  being 
misunderstood,or  fearof  being  misinterpreted,  shall  nowprevent 
us  from  pointing  out  those  parts  of  its  proceedings  whidi  we 
think  capable  of  improvement.  If  we  omit,  for  the  present, 
the  language  of  praise,  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  find  mndi 
that  merits  commendation ;  but  because  high  general  appro- 
bation, both  of  its  objects  and  its  principal  means  of  attaining 
them,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  be  only 
wasting  the  time  and  abusing  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
dwelling  upon  such  a  topic. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  numerous  body  of 
individuals  composing  the  British  Association  consists  of  seve- 
ral different  classes,  having  different  attainments  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  expecting,  and  capable  of  receiving,  different 
degrees  and  kinds  of  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the  Society  to 
which  they  have  united  themselves.  It  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent,  therefore,  that  its  proceedings  should  not  be  directed 
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exclufiively  to  the  wishes  of  any  one  of  these  various 
classes :  much  less  ought  they  to  be  confined  to  the  objects 
sought  by  the  smallest  class,  even  though  that  clastf  stand 
highest  in  the  intellectual  scale.  All  the  members  are  entitled 
to  a  share  of  consideration  in  the  arrangement  and  selection 
of  proceedings ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  inaking  the  interests 
of  the  class,  which  may  be  considered  of  least  intellectual 
attainment,  matter  of  paramount  attention. 

It  is  well  known,  in  the  places  where  the  society  has  hitherto 

assembled,    that  there  is  no  condition  of  eligibility  into  it, 

ttve  that  of  being  spons(»*ed  by  one  who  is  already  a  member 

of  it ;    and   as  no  instance  of  exclusion  has  ever  yet  occurred, 

the  society  must  be  regarded  as  an  open  one,  into  which  any 

person,  able  and  willing  to  pay  twenty  shillings  for  the  current 

year,  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  Association, 

therefore,  is  not  only  a  very  numerous,  but  a  very  mutable 

body.     A  large  proportion  of  its  members  consists  of  the  better 

class  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  where  it  assembles ;  and  it  is 

needless  to  say  that  such  are  only  members  fyro  hdc  vice.     The 

following  year  they  are  replaced  by  a  like  number  of  persons 

inhabiting  the  district,  whose  fortunate  lot  it  is  to  obtain 

the  honour  of  affording  house  and  home  to  the  philosophical 

itinerants. 

Another  class  of  m^nbers  consists  of  a,  not  inconsiderable, 
number  of  persons  coming  from  a  distance ;  who  being  in  easy 
ciTcumstances  and  unemployed,  are  attracted  to  the  congress 
as  they  woidd  be  to  a  musical  festival,  or  any  other  event 
which  might  afPord  a  reason  for  collecting  together  a  concourse. 
This  class  is  also  more  or  less  mutable  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  society. 

Last  in  order,  and  least  in  number,  come  the  savans^  real 
and  fictitious ;  those  who  are^  and  those  who  wish  to  be  thought, 
philosophers.  These  are  the  siq^  of  the  Association.  The 
real  aavans  are  the  performers  on  the  theatre.  The  aspirers 
after  science,  the  soi-disant  philosophers,  are  the  loungers  and 
habittUsj  who  are  favoured  with  the  privil^;e  of  the  stage 
door ;  admitted  to  the  coulisses ;  allowed  the  mute  parts  of 
noblemen  and  senators;  occasionally  decorated  with  a  gilt 
crown ;    and  not   unfrequently  indulged  with  the  duty  of 
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pronouncing  the  prologue  or  epilogue  of  the  drama,  or  intro- 
ducing in  robed  state  the  programme  of  the  performances. 

It  is  known  that  the  body  is  resolved  into  divisions  or  troops, 
according  to  the  chief  heads  under  which  scientific  inquiries 
arrange  themselves.     These  divisions,  called   sections,   are 
badged  with  letters :  thus  the  mathematical  sciences  are  ap- 
propriated to  section  A ;  the  chemical  to  section  B ;  and  so 
forth^  The  management  of  each  of  these  sections  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  persons  of  rq)uted 
attainments  in  the  branches  of  science,  to  which  they  are 
respectively  devoted.     It  is  the  duty  of  these  committees  to 
select  and  arrange  the  topics,  which  shall  be  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  sections ;  and  some  member  is  appcnnted  by 
them  to  open  each  discussion ;  any  member  of  the  Asaociatioo 
being  subsequently  at  liberty  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the 
same  question,  but  no  subject  being  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
which  has  not  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  committee. 
'    The  annual  congress  is  continued  for  a  week,  commencing 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  and  closing  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  congress,  a 
body  called,  or  we  should  rather  say  miscalled,  ^^  the  G^ianl 
Committee,^  assembles.     This  is  designed  to  be  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  institution,  from  whose  authority  must 
emanate  all  laws  and  regulations,  from  whom  all  sectional  and 
other  committees  derive  their  powers,  and  to  whose  revision  all 
decisions  of  committees  are  liable.     This  general  committee 
consists  of  such  members  of  the  Association  as  have  contri- 
buted papers  to  the  transactions  of  some  learned  society.     It 
is,    therefore,    a    numerous    body,    consisting  of  above  an 
hundred  members.    At  the  meeting  of  this  committee,  held 
on  the  previous  Saturday,  the  business  of  the  ensuing  week, 
so  far  as  respects  the  appointment  of  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries,  and  committees  of  the  sections,  is  supposed 
to  be  transacted.   We  say  supposed^  because  in  reality  neither 
this,  nor  any  other  business,  is   transacted  by  the  genaral 
committee;  nor  does  that  body  exercise  more  than  nominal 
power  or  control  over  the  proceedings  of  Ae  congress,  or  the 
affairs  and  property  of  the  Association.     It  is  even  doubtful 
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whether  it  has  the  power  of  recommending  any  change  in  the 
arrangements,  or  any  new  regulation  affecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress.  As  this  is  a  point  vitally  affecting  the  useful- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  Association,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  it  more  fully. 

When  the  society  was  first  formed,  a  few  individuals  were 
necessarily  delegated  to  make  those  arrangements  in  detail, 
which  were  unsuitable  for  discussion  in  a  larger  assembly. 
These  individuals  were  called  the  Council,  and  their  duty 
was  to  "  recommend'^  for  adoption  by  the  general  committee 
such  measures  as  might  seem  to  them  most  conducive  to  the 
eflSciency  of  the  Association.  This  council,  thus  appointed, 
recommended  all  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretar- 
ries  of  sections,  as  well  as  the  members  of  sectional  committees. 
It  also  recommended  the  members  of  other  committees  (of 
which  there  are  several  whose  functions  it  is  not  necessary 
here  particularly  to  advert  to) ;  and  finally  it  recommended  its 
own  members  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  designed  that  the 
acts  of  this  body  should  be  really,  that  which  they  are  nomi- 
nally, recommendatory;  and  that  its  decisions  should  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  general  committee  adopting  and  ratifying  them. 
It  has,  however,  by  some  means  or  other  happened,  that  the 
adoption  and  ratification  of  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  council 
by  the  general  committeehave  becomeso  mucha  matter  of  course, 
that  the  latter  body  now  possesses  all  the  real  power  over  the 
operations  of  the  institution,  and  that  its  decisions  are  de  facto 
final ;  no  individual  or  number  of  individuals  in  the  general 
committee  can  attempt,  with  the  least  hope  of  success,  to  dispute 
its  dictates.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  Association  has  been,  and  is  in  foct,  governed  by  a  small 
number  of  self-elected  individuals ;  subject,  we  believe,  to  very 
h'ttle  change  from  year  to  year,  and  giving  to  the  institution 
all  the  offensive  character  of  a  close  corporation. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  prevails 
in  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Association,  we  shall  state 
one  of  many  circumstances  of  which  we  were  ourselves  wit- 


At  the  meeting  of  the  general  comnflttee  at  Bristol  on  the 
last  day  of  the  late  session,  an  eminent  member  of  the  body,— 
who  has  always  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  its  proceedings. 
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and  holds  a  high  academical  and  scientific  rank  in  the  countrj, 
but  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  council, — rose  and  stated  that 
he  had  several  arrangements  to  suggest  to  the  general  com- 
mittee, which  he  conceived  would  materially  improve  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association.  He  was  immediately  stopped  by 
the  president  as  being  out  of  order,  and  was  told  by  the  gene- 
ral secretary  that  no  suggestion  could  be  listened  to  by  the 
general  committee,  unless  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  council!  The  member  replied,  that  not 
being  himself  a  member  of  the  council,  and  in  fact  not  knowing 
who  the  council  were,  he  knew  not  how  to  give  effect  to  his 
suggestions.  He  was  answered,  that  "  he  might  address  them 
"  in  writing  to  one  of  the  memb^s  of  the  council " 

It  is  true  that  this  remarkable  episode  in  the  proceedings 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  altogether  without  animadversion  or 
protest,  although  the  council  gained  their  point  by  stopping 
the  discussion.  More  than  one  member  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  principle  that  the  general  committee  possessed  a  mere 
veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  council.  The  latter,  however, 
adroitly  waived  the  discussion,  and  without  entering  into  any 
dispute  about  the  legitimacy  of  their  power,  quietly  continued 
the  exercise  of  it. 

Had  the  member  just  referred  to  been  allowed  to  address  the 
general  committee,  he  would  probably  have  said  that  he  wished 
first  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  general  committee  upon  the 
measures  which  he  contemplated;  that  it  was  possible  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  them,  useful  modifications 
might  be  suggested;  that  by  limiting  him  to  an  individual 
communication  in  writing  to  the  council,  the  measures  would 
be  sanctioned  merely  by  his  individual  authority,  and  wouM 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit,  which  would  arise  from  public  opi- 
nion having  been  in  some  measure  expressed  upon  them.  He 
might  have  even  thrown  out  the  supposition  that  one  of  the 
contemplated  arrangements  might  affect  the  powers  of  the 
council  itself, — ^its  practice  of  perpetual  self-election, — or  any 
other  suggestion,  which  it  could  not  sanction  without  in- 
volving its  own  destruction. 

Dismissing,  for  tht^  present,  the  more  than  questionable 
principles  on  which  this  organization  is  based,  let  us  consider 
its  practical  effects.    Does  it  w&rk  well  f    This  is  a  question 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  solve,  in  the  case  of  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedented institution,  from  the  want  of  a  standard  of  efficiency, 
to  which  the  working  of  the  individual  body  might  be 
referred.  The  British  Association  is  one  of  those  happy 
creations  of  society,  which  are  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  human  mind  that,  even  under  an  imperfect  system 
of  management,  they  will  flourish.  It  is  instinct  with  life,  and 
rises  superior  to  the  abuses  and  defects  of  its  own  organiza- 
tion. We  will  not,  therefore,  ask — Does  it  work  well? — 
because  the  very  condition  of  its  nature  prevents  it  from 
working  ill ;  but  we  wiU  ask — Might  it  not  work  better  f — 
and  to  this  question  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  an 
affirmative  answer. 

The  discussions  which  form  the  proper  business  of  each 
congress  are  two-fold.     First — Those  which  are  carried  on  at 
the   meetings  of  sections,   each   day;  and.  Second — Those 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole  assembled  body,  each 
evening.     In  the  sections  questions  of  general  science   are 
^^ussed;   and  as  it  is  understood   that  the  members  who 
attend  them  are  conversant  with  the  sciences  to  which  they 
are  respectively  devoted,  there  is  no  restriction  either  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  mann^  in  which  it  should  be 
explained  or  illustrated.     In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
successful  and  r^ular  progress  of  the  sections,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  a  fit  selection  of  topics— efficient  secretaries  to  arrange 
the  details — and  judicious,  experienced,  and  firm  presidents  to 
keep  the  discussions  within  those  limits,  which  best  contribute 
to  genera]  ecmvenience  and  order.     Whether  these  ends  have 
been  attained  in  any  of  the  sections  we  will  not  presume  to 
say ;  but  we  can  si^ely  assert,  that  in  several  of  them  they 
have  not ;  and  that,  from  our  knowledge  and  observation  of 
the  working  of  the  sectional  committees,  we  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility   of  their  accomplishment  under  the  present 
system. 

The  Sectional  Committees,  with  their  presidents,  secretaries, 
and  officers,  are  not  appointed  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  Monday,  on  the  morning  of  which 
the  congress  commences.  The  sections  are  appointed  to 
assemUe  at  eleven  on  the  Monday  and  each  succeeding 
day.     They  continue  their  discussions  until  three  o'clock, 

VOL.    III.   NO   VI.  *  B 
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and  often  even  to  a  later  hour.  The  membo^  aflsemble  at 
dinner  on  some  days  at  four,  but  never  later  than 
five.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Association  is  held  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  is  usually  continued  till  midniglit. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  or 
when  the  sectional  committees  can  transact  their  very  im- 
portant business.  To  them  belongs  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  for  each  day's  discussion  in  the  respective 
sections ;  the  appointment  of  proper  persons  to  open  each  day''s 
business ;  the  care  of  providing,  and  fitly  disposing,  the  necessary 
drawings,  models,  and  other  means  of  illustration.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  various  manuscript  communicationa, 
from  persons  proposing  to  bring  questions  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  sections,  must  be  examined ;  a  decision  must  be 
made  on  their  eligibility  as  subjects  of  discussion.  The  only 
time  left  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  is  from  ten  to 
eleven  each  morning.  The  consequences  are  obvious.  The 
sections  meet  always  witJiout  sufficient,  and  frequently  without 
any,  arrangemait  of  business.  Many  persons,  qualified  to 
assist  in  the  discussions,  are  precluded  by  want  of  previous 
notice.  The  committees  themselves,  on  entering  the  room, 
are  often  unaware  what  discussion,  or  whether  any,  is  about  to 
commoice.  Crudities  and  absurdities  intrude  themsdvea, 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  officers,  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  them,  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  the  subjects 
proposed ;  and  sometimes  topics,  which  might  be  instructive 
and  interesting,  are  excluded,  from  the  unwillingness  of  more 
retiring  persons  to  urge  their  adopticm  on  the  harassed  and 
jaded  members  of  the  committee.  In  a  word  then,  admitting 
the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  sections,  they 
are  not  allowed  the  time  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

But  we  do  not  admit  the  efficiency  of  the  sectional  officers. 
TJ^e  committees,  bemg  in  a  great  degree  open,  cannot  be  said 
to  exclude  any,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  be  monbers  of 
them.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  more  depends  on  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  activity  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and, 
above  all,  the  secretaries,  than  on  the  committee  as  a  body. 
These  officers  have  not  been,  in  every  case^  happily  selected* 
The  presidencies  of  sections  have  been  conferred  too  much  as 
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a  matter  of  oompliment,  and  accepted  with  too  little  sense  of 
active  duty.  Within  the  psde  of  the  Association,  conventional 
rank  and  tide  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion;  and  those 
qualities  only  should  be  r^arded,  which  best  £t  a  man  for  the 
duties  of  the  station,  to  which  he  is  appointed.  Even  the 
higher  attributes  of  mind  are  not  always  those  best  suited 
for  the  prominent  office-bearers  of  the  Association.  A 
Brewster,  or  a  Dalton,  though  infinitely  superior,  in  the 
intellectual  scale,  to  the  great  mass  surrounding  them,  would 
be  among  the  very  worst  and  most  inefficient  persons,  who 
could  be  selected  to  discharge  the  duties  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant offices  in  the  society. 

But  the  grand  defect  in  the  working  of  the  sections,  and 
that  compared  with  which  all  others. are  insignificant,  is — that 
sufficieat  Hme  is  not  allowed  for  the  committees  to  select  and 
arrange  the  daily  proceedings.  Fc»*  the  removal  of  this  evil 
we  know  but  two  expedients,  one  of  which  we  suggested  in 
a  former  number.  If  the  meetings  of  the  sections  were  hdd 
only  on  alternate  days  the  committees  might  devote  a  portion  of 
the  intermediate  days  to  making  the  necessary  preparations  and 
ammgeinents.  This  plan  would  likewise  be  attended  with  other 
advantages,  which  we  enumerated  on  a  former  occasion.  To 
this,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  the  duration  of  the  congress 
would  be  inconveniently  protracted  to  a  fortnight,  and  that  the 
excitement  necessary  to  the  success  and  ddat  of  the  Association 
oould  not  be  sustained.  If  there  be  just  ground  for  this 
objection,  there  is  but  one  other  course  by  which  the  undoiiable 
evil  now  existing  can  be  mitigated,  which  i&— -to  cause  the 
officers  and  committees  of  sectiohs  to  assemble  a  week  before 
Uie  commencement  of  the  congress,  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  Although  such  an  expedient  would,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  not  no^v  space  to  explain,  be  less  effectual  than 
thi4  which  we  at  first  proposed,  it  would  still  be  attended  with 
8^  many  advantages  that  we  would  earnestly  press  it  on  tlie 
attention  of  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  permanent  success 
o{  this  institution. 

The  defects  of  management,  which  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  sections,  are  still  more  glaring  at  the  evening  meetings. 
These  assemblies  form  the  great  attraction,  which  the  con- 
gresses of  the  Association  present  to  the  numerous  class  of 
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members,  who,  not  being  addicted  to  science  by  taste,  profes- 
sion, or  education,  are  merely  attracted  to  the  meetings  by  an 
excusable  and  laudable  curiosity;  not  unmixed  with  a  desire 
to  obtain  some  instructive  nutriment  from  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  scientific  table.  These  also  are  the  only  occasions 
on  which  ladies  are  admitted,  and  they  accordingly  attend  in 
large  numbers,  forming,  not  unfrequently,  the  majority  of  the 


It  is  true  that  the  Great  Unlearned  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  philosophers  at  the  ordinaries^  where  all  members 
of.  the  Association  meet  daily  at  dinner,  on  equal  terms.  But 
this  class  of  members,  including  "  the  ladies,''  are  not  satisfied 
with  merely  seeing  the  scientific  menagerie  at "  feeding  time ;"" 
they  flock  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  to  hear  the  lions  roar. 
It  is  clear  then  that,  on  such  occasions,  they  should  at  least 
roar  intelligibly,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  They  should 
also  roar  delicately^  and  so  as  not  to  offend  the  ears  of  the 
ladies ;  which  precaution,  we  are  sorry  to  be  forced  to  admit, 
has  not  always  been  strictly  attended  to. 

To  be  serious,  these  evening  meetings  must  be  reformed, 
else  we  fear  that  the  finances  of  the  Association,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  supplied  by  them,  will  fall  into  disorder. 
If  the  sectional  meetings  are  deranged  by  their  committees 
not  being  allowed  time  for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
the  general  evening  meetings  are  afilicted  by  the  non-existence 
of  any  committee  at  all.  We  have  been  active  members  of  the 
Association  from  its  origin;  but,  notwithstanding  diligent  and 
curious  inquiry,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  who 
are  the  stage-managers  of  those  evening  meetings.  Almost 
every  member  you  encounter  asks  who  they  are,  and  do  one 
can  answer  the  question. 

The  evening  meetings,  be  it  remembered,  consist  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  fact,  hitherto, 
the  numbers  attending  them  have  been  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  largest  room,  or  theatre,  to  be  found  in  the 
place  where  the  congress  has  been  held.  Those  only  who  are 
accustomed  to  address  such  assembled  masses,  can  be  aware  of 
the  care,  which  must  be  bestowed  on  the  previous  airangement 
of  the  matter  provided  for  their  instruction  and  entertainment; 
of  the  skill  necessary  in  the  selection  of  prolocutors,  and  of 
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subjects,  to  prevent  the  exhibition  from  becoming  intolerably 
dull  OT  eminently  absurd.  It  is  not  our  wish  or  purpose  to 
produce  in  review  the  circumstances  of  these  meetings  either 
at  the  recent  or  former  congresses.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
although  in  a  few  instances^  they  were  all  that  th^  ought  to 
be,  yet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  they  have  not 
been  such  as  to  give  to  the  real  well-wishers  of  the  Association 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  regret. 

Eith^  of  two  courses  is  open  to  the  managers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Let  these  multitudinous  assemblies  be  altogether  dis- 
continued ;  or  let  such  performances  be  prepared  for  them  as 
they  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  from  which  they 
may  derive  solid  instruction,  reasonably  intermingled  with 
rational  entertainment.  Let  speakers  be  selected,  possessing 
physical  powers  to  be  audible,  and  mental  powers  to  be 
intelligible.  Among  the  leading  members  of  the  Association 
there  are  not  a  few  qualified  by  nature  and  attainments  to 
address  such  an  audience — with  tact  to  select  and  arrange  their 
topics — ^with  eloquence  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  graceful 
language,  and  to  adorn  their  reasoning  with  pointed  and 
appropriate  illustrations — with  skill  to  throw  their  subject 
into  a  form  which,  while  it  is  popular  and  elementary,  loses 
nothing  of  the  strictness  of  scientific  logic.  Such  speakers 
will  not  fail  to  command  the  attention  and  reach  the  under- 
standing of  an  audi^ice  as  numerous  and  mixed  as  any, 
which  shall  ever  present  itself  at  these  meetings.  But  in 
addition  to  these  qualifications,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
speakers,  however  eminent  they  may  be  by  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, shall  possess  such  taste  and  discretion  as  shall  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  offend  the  feelings  of  those  they 
address,  by  indulging  in  attempts  at  pleasantries,  which  are 
not  very  suitable  to  the  place  or  to  the  occasion.  Such  breaches 
of  propriety  have  already  produced  strictures  upon  these  meet- 
ings, which  though  they  have  been  keenly  felt  by  some  of  the 
leading  performers,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effect  of  checking  the  evil.  Ardent  supporters  as  we  are  of  the 
Association  and  its  great  purposes,  we  cannot  affect  not  to  per- 
ceive, and  we  will  not  so  far  sacrifice  truth  as  to  deny,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  thing  at  these  meetings,  to  which  the  offensive  term 
^  buffoonery^  has  been  unkindly,  and  somewhat  coarsely,  applied. 
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Has  there  been  one  individual  present  at  these  assemblies,  who 
is  not  in  a  moment  sensible  to  what  passages  this  harrii 
name  was  given  P  and  however  he  may  dissent  irom  the  strict 
propriety  of  the  application,  or  recoil  from  the  unfriendly  sforit 
which  prompted  it,  must  he  not  at  once  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  offence  which  provoked  it  ?  We  have  said, 
and  we  repeat  it,  that  the  offence  has  not  been  discontinued — 
that  it  has  been  repeated  to  the  distress  and  annoyance  of 
every  one  of  good  taste,  wheth^  among  the  performers  or  the 
audience.  We  have,  however,  recently  witnessed  aDocber 
violation  of  propriety  of  a  more  serious  kind,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  advert  without  pain,  but  to  wbidi  not  to  advert 
would  be  an  unpardonable  dereliction  of  duty.  At  the  lale 
e(Hlgress,  in  an  unguarded  and  indiscreet  moment,  langui^ 
was  addressed  to  an  assembly  including  British  mactrons  sur- 
rounded by  their  daughters,  which  was  allied  to  a  more  grave 
offence,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  that  previously  noticed  was 
related  to  btiffbonery.  Every  husband  and  father  present  wifi 
be  conscious  of  what  we  allude  to.  We  are  content  to  glance 
at  these  offensive  excrescences.  They  must  suffer  exdsbn,  or 
they  will  destroy  the  strength  and  health  of  the  body  upon 
which  they  grow. 

It  is  with  concern  that  we  feel  ourselves  again  compelled  to 
notice  the  habit  which  seems  to  have  &stened  itself  upon 
some  of  those  members,  who  are  most  frequently  put  forwvd 
as  speakers,  of  flinging  at  each  other  the  most  fulsome  and 
exaggerated  personal  pan^yrics.  What  can  we  add  to  our 
former  remarks  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  unmixed 
disgust,  with  which  these  offences  against  taste  and  decency 
are  listened  to  P  We  can  only  say,  and  we  say  it  with  most 
unaffected  pain,  that  the  vicious  indulgafice  in  strains  ot  reci- 
procal adulation  of  the  most  farcically  supa*lative  kind  has 
never  been  more  unbounded  than  at  the  late  firistdi  meeting. 
So  rooted  does  this  disposition  seem  to  be,  that  we  confess  our 
despair  even  of  the  power  of  the  press-  to  eradicate  it 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  proposed 
to  ourselves  for  this  iffticle,  and  we  must,  for  the.preaenit 
year,  dismiss  this  important  and  interesting  topic.  •  It  has 
been  foreign  to  our  wish  to  inflict  pain  upon  any  members  cf 
the  Association,  and  least  of  all  upon  those  eminent  peraons,  to 
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whose   labours  in  the  inv^stigiiticm  of   nature  our  species 
stands  so  dee{^y  indebted ;  and  to  whose  energy  and  zeal  it  is 
owin^  that  the  British  Associaticm  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
nxwt  remarkable  and  impcNrtant  in8tituti(»is,  whidi  ¥rill  signalise 
the  annala  of  the  present  era.    It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too 
highly  the  scientific  ^orts  of  these  distinguished  individuals; 
and  we  could  not  have  constrained  ourselves  to  express  our  dis- 
approval of  the  comparatively  few  objectionable  parts  of  their 
proceedings,  if  we  did  not  feel  sensible,  that  the  good  which 
they  have  effected  is  so  great  and  so  extensive  that  they  can 
wdl  afford  to  suffer  a  little  castigation  for  those  occasional 
lapses,  which  may  probably,  after  all,  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  that   quickness  and  tact,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
more  intercourse  with  society  than  has  been  hith^to  consonant 
with  the  habits  of  the  philosopher.     At  all  events,  we  repose 
upon    the  assurance  Uiat,  where  there   exist  such  exalted 
powers  of  mind,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  foundation  of  good 
sense  and  good   feeling,  which   would  ultimately  turn  oiur 
strictures  to  a  profitable  end,  even  were  they  less  just  than  we 
believe  than  to  be,  or  expressed  in  more  harsh  or  offensive 
language  than  we  are  oxiscious  of  having  used. 


Abticle  IV. 


Documens  statistiques  sur  la  France^  publiis  par  It  MinUtre 

du  Commerce^  1835. 
Journal  des  Petites  Afflches.     Paris :    Juin  et  JuiHet,  1886. 
Plan  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Paris  d  St.  Germain  (Seine  et 

Oise.J 
Plan   Cadastral  de  la  Commune  d'Argenteuil   (Seine  et 

Oise^.J 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  difference  between  the 
social  tendencies  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  than  the  actual 

*  We  have  intentionally  confined  oaraehres  in  this  article  to  the  technical 
terns  curreiit  in  the  land  of  whose  relations  we  treat ;  for,  as  the  tarions  dassas 
of  men,  the  various  measures  of  land,  yalue,  and  produce,  are  essentially  different 
in  the  two  countries,  we  preferred  entailing  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
mastering  a  new  vocabulary,  explained  by  us  in  our  notes  as  fiur  as  it  was  capable 
of  explanation,  to  giving  vague,  inadequate,  and  consequently  deceptive 
translations* 
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sfate  of  property  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Here  we  find  the  greatest  concentratioii ; 
there  the  most  extreme  division.  On  one  side  of  the  Channel, 
the  soil,  possessed  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors,  and  cul- 
tivated by  a  few  farmers,  is  immoveable  in  their  hands.  On 
the  other  reigns  an  agrarian  law,  where  every  one  has  his  share 
in  this  property,  torn  as  it  is  into  shreds.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Providence  had  designed  to  exhiUt  England  and  France,  as 
examples,  the  latter  of  an  equality  pushed  to  its  extreme  con- 
sequences, the  former  of  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  inequality. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  cm  the  Continent,  the  great 
estates  are  of  feudal  origin.  It  was  the  conquest,  which,  oon- 
aolidating  the  lands  into  fiefs,  formed  vast  inheritances,  oitailed 
by  law  in  particular  families ;  but  every  where  else,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  law  became  more  and  more  democratic,  pfo- 
perty  has  gradually  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions it  has  undergone,  into  the  innumerable  hands  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  In  England,  whilst  liberty  has  been  extended,  the 
soil  has  not  changed  its  masters;  and  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  concentration  of  property  is  £eivoured  by  our 
national  manners,  as  much  as  by  our  institutions. 

In  this  manufacturing  country,  both  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  grown  up, 
have  naturally  led  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Recent  as 
its  origin  is,  property  founded  upon  manufactures  seems  no 
less  colossal  in  its  proportions  than  that  founded  on  land.  The 
tendency  of  capital,  like  that  of  land,  is  to  concentrate  itsdf, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  A  Manchester  manufacturer  sends 
out  every  year  a  quantity  of  printed  calicoes  equal  in  amount 
to  the  produce  of  all  the  workshops  of  Mulhausen.  A  »i«r- 
^hand  de  nouveautis  in  London  or  Glasgow  will  employ  annu- 
ally a  million  sterling.  A  brewery  like  that  of  Whitbread, 
worked  by  a  regiment  of  horses,  and  an  army  of  men,  supplies 
yearly  three  hundred  thousand  barrels.  Whilst  the  iron  used 
in  France  is  prepared  in  three  or  four  hundred  forges,  the 
thirty  or  forty  furnaces  of  Birmingham  supply  the  demands  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  In  fine,  so  congenial  are 
great  establishments  to  the  habits  of  the  English,  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  have 
held  enjief  countries  of  an  immense  extent,  and  have  reigned 
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over  a   hundred  millions  of  men  without  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  government. 

All  the  revolutions  of  England,  political,  religious,  industriel^ 
have  favoured  this  consolidation  of  property.     Created  by  the 
conquest,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  subdued  Saxons,  it  was  increased  in  the  sixteenth  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  the  division  of  the  great  common  lands.     The  Revolution 
of  1688,  by  placing  the  sovereignty  in  the  Parliament,  invested 
the  aristocracy  with  it.    Riches  and  power  passed  into  the 
same  hands,  whilst  the  value  of  the  land  was  augmented  by 
the  progress  of  industry.     The  substitution  of  agriculture  on 
a  large,  for  that  on  a  nnall  scale,  had  the  effect  of  a  new  con- 
centration of  property.     After  the  proprietors,  the  fiumers 
formed  themselves  into  an  aristocracy.     The  small  farms  disap- 
peared from  the  soil,  the  wheat  lands  were  converted  into  pas- 
turage; the  famiHes  which  had  cultivated  them,  at  first  as  owners 
of  the  soil,  afterwards  as  lessees  by  virtue  of  contracts  which 
were  almost  hereditary,  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  pre^ 
carious  condition  of  day-labourers.    Like  the  proletarii  of 
ancient  Rome,  it  became  necessary  either  to  support  them  by 
poor-rates,  or  to  give  them  a  new  world  to  conquer,  the  world 
of  commerce  and  of  manufactures. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  cultivation  on  a 
small  scale  (la  petite  culture)  has  always  prevailed,   even 
when  the  lands  were  united  in  great  domains,  and  each  village 
had  its  seigneur.    Long  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  pro- 
perty  began  to  subdivide  itsdf  into  small  portions ;  the  aris- 
tocracy lost  or  dissipated  their  wealth  in  proportion  as  they 
were  despoiled  of  their  authority.     The  laws,  impressed  as  they 
still  were  with  the  stamp  of  feudalism,  struggled  in  vain  against 
the  equalizing  tendency  of  manners  and  opinions.    Arthur 
Young,  travelling  in  France  some  years  before  the  downfall 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  even  at  that  time  remarked,  and, 
in    the  spirit  of  an  Englishman,    deplored  the   division  of 
property  as  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  the  increase  of 
pojmlation. 

**  If  you  would  fee  a  district,  with  as  little  distress  in  it  as  is  consistent  with 
the  political  system  of  the  old  government  of  France,  you  must  assuredly  go  where 
there  are  no  little  properties  at  alL    Yoa  must  visit  the  great  forms  in  Beauce, 
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Picardy,  part  of  Normandy,  and  Artoia,  and  where  you  will  find  no  more  populatiMi 
than  what  ia  regfularly  employed  and  regularly  paid ;  and  if  in  such  districts  yoa 
should,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with  much  distress,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  that 
it  is  in  a  parish  which  has  some  commons  that  tempt  the  poor  to  have  cattle — 
to  have  property-'-and,  in  conaeqqence,  miaery." — (  Yntng's  TramlM^  VoL  L  pw  471.) 

Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  population  of  France, 
which  Young  then  considered  exuberant,  has  increased  by  eight 
or  nine  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  have  multiplied 
still  more  rapidly  than  the  peculation.  The  revolution  of 
1789  did  precisely  what  our  illustrious  agronome  dreaded ;  yet, 
by  rendering  the  people  proprietors,  it  has  not  rendered  them 
miserable. .  They  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  betten  lodged 
now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  economical  consequences  of  this  division  of 
property,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  contributed  to 
elevate  the  morality  of  the  nation ;  for  man  is  really  ennobled 
by  the  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  revolutionary  period  was  nothing  else  than  the  invasion, 
the  conquest,  and  the  partition  of  the  territory  between  the 
conquerors.  The  tiers  Hat  seized  upon  the  estates  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  noblesse,  and  of  the  corporations.  Propoty 
held  in  mortmain,  or  subjected  to  the  laws  of  entail,  was 
restored  to  commerce,  to  which  it  brought  a  capital  of  more 
than  two  milliards  of  francs  (eightj^  millions  of  pounds  star- 
ling). However,  this  morcellement  or  system  of  extreme  sub- 
division, though  commenced  in  1792  and  1793,  was  only  cam- 
pleted  forty  years  later,  under  the  Restoration.  When  the 
property  of  the  emigrants  was  sold,  it  appeared  sufficient  to 
divide  it  into  452,000  lots,  each  representing  a  medium  value 
of  three  thousand  francs  (120  pounds  sterling).  These  lots 
have  since  been  crumbled  into  dust,  and  form,  at  the  presait 
time,  from  four  to  five  millions  of  parcels. 

The  regulations  of  the  code  civil  on  the  subject  of  wills, 
the  efiect  of  which  has  been  much  exaggerated,  have  operated 
rather  as  an  obstacle  to  concentration,  than  as  an  instrument 
of  division.  The  code,  it  is  true,  favours  the  equal  partition 
of  property,  by  reducing  the  disposable  portion  to  a  fourth  of 
the  testator'^s  estate,  if  he  has  children;  but  this  equal 
division  has  few  inconveniences  in  a  country  where  the 
classes  possessed  of  property  generally  practise    the  moral 
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reitratni^  recofiiinended  by  M^thiia^  and  where  large  families 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  gen^^  rule. 

Were  the  extreme  subdivision  of  property  in  Prance  the  effect 
of  her  institutions,  the  giving  an  opposite  tendency  to  the 
laws  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest  its  progress ;  this  has  been 
tried  in  vain.  Napoleon  created  majorats;  Charles  X.  re^ 
established  the  lois  de  substitution;  and  both  were  swept 
away,  Without  leaving  the  least  trace  of  their  existence  in  the 
habits  of  the  nation. 

Great  estates  have  been  in  some  d^ree  re-established  by 
the  largesses  of  power.  Under  the  ^oapire,  and  on  the  fir»t 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  emigrants  were  replaced  in 
possession  of  all  their  property,  Which  had  been  sequestered,  but 
Dot  yet  alienated.  The  indemnity  law,  at  a  later  periods 
conferred  eight  hundred  millions  of  francs*  (thirty-two 
miilions  stalling),  on  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  losses.  Places,  favours,  pensions,  were 
prodig{^y  bestowed  upon  them ;  Prance  was  subjected  to  a 
contribution  during  fifteen  years,  and  of  these  spoils,  the  patri- 
nionies,  which  the  ferment  of  the  revolution  had  destroyed, 
▼ere  partly  recomposed. 

If,  under  so  many  favourable  circumstances,  the  recom- 
position  of  the  great  estates  has  not  balanced  the  tendency  to 
decomposition,  it  must  be  attributed  to  causes,  not  very 
apparent,  but  not  the  less  real— to  the  state  of  wealth  and  of 
intellectual  cultivation— -in  a  word,  to  the  state  of  society. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  France,  as  it  actually 
exists  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  social  body  oi  recent  fomuu 
tion,  whose  strength  and  faculties  have  been  as  yet  but  feebly 
developed;  which  has  not  yet  had  time  either  to  amass  or  to  lay 
up;  and  in  which  all  things— education,  religion,  capital,  and 
industry — are  still  in  an  itat  parceUaire.  The  division  of  the 
soil  is  only  the  exact  symbol  of  this  state  of  civilization. 

In  England,  great  estates  are  sold  without  difficulty,  because 
^ge  fortunes  are  not  uncommon  among  us,  and  are   con^ 


*  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  M.  LaffitCe  caused  to  be  annulled  the  reni9$ 
^ch  8tiU  belonged  to  the  fondt  commmu,  and  which  represented  a  capital  of 
200  millions. 
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tinuall/ increasing  in  number*.  Estates  of  three,  four,  five^ 
or  six  thousand  acres  are  daily  advertised  for  sale,  in  the 
public  journals.  If  it  be  desired  to  dispose  of  it  in  smaller 
parcels,  a  domain  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  is  divided  into 
twenty  or  thirty  lots,  each  one  of  which  would  constitute, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  an  estate  of  the  medium 
size. 

In  France,  estates  of  a  certain  extent  have  no  marketable 
value;  in  order  to  bring  them  to  sale,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  divide  them,  and  to  attract  by  these  means,  in- 
vestments of  small  capitals.  The  peasant  is  an  economist,  he 
earns  good  wages,  and  lives  on  little.  As  revolutions  and 
invasions  have  rendered  him  distrustful,  he  neither  confides  in 
the  rentes  swr  Fetat^  tot  the  state  formerly  declared  itself 
bankrupt ;  nor  in  the  caieses  d^Spargne,  for  they  lend  their 
funds  to  the  treasury ;  nor  in  the  enterprises  industrielles^ 
for  they  are  subject  to  the  chance  of  being  badly  managed ; 
be  has  no  faith  but  in  the  soil,  the  only  property  which  cannot 
be  carried  off  by  the  stranger,  or  confiscated  by  power.  As 
soon  as  he  has  amassed  a  few  icus^  instead  of  laying  it  out  in 
improving  the  arpent^  which  he  already  possesses,  he  buys, 
one  after  another,  new  slips  of  land,  to  round  off  his  little 
estate. 

This  well-known  passion  of  the  peasantry  for  landed  pnK 
perty,  has  given  rise  to  barbarous,  but  lucrative  speculations. 
The  first  who  engaged  in  them  were  wealthy  mechanics,  whose 
plebeian  instinct — an  instinct  which,  while  it  remains  unen- 
lightened, is  one  of  destruction  and  levelling — soon  revealed 
to  them  this  source  of  profit ;  the  first  band  was  composed 
of  braziers  (chaudronniersj^  and  sellers  of  old  iron,  who 
knew  the  value  of  rubbish ;  they  descended,  like  a  flock  of 
vultures,  on  the  great  domains  and  the  ancient  ch&teaux, 
buying  these  ruins  for  almost  nothing,  and  re-selling  the 
materials  at  an  extravagant  profit.  The  land  was  di- 
vided into  lots  of  one  or  two  or  pens  ^  the  chateaux  were 
demolished  and  sold,  the  stone  as  stone,  the  wood  as  wood, 

*  In  1812,  Colquhoun   estimated   the  number  of  proprietors  in   England, 
ei\joying  a  yearly  income  of  upwards  of  800/.  sterling,  at  1 20,000. 
t  An  arpent  is  to  an  acre,  as  34  to  40. 
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and  the  iron  as  iron ;  thus  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal  art,  and 
of  the  feudal  regime,  disappeared  from  France. 

Now  that  there  are  no  more  chateaux  to  destroy,  the  current 
of  speculation  has  turned  upon  the  estates  of  the  medium  size ; 
wherever  they  can  be  reached,  it  decomposes  and  distributes 
them.  The  bankers  followed  the  chaudronniers ;  then  came 
the  country  usurers,  the  agen9  ^affaires,  the  notaries,  and  the 
avaufs  (attomies).  This  speculation  has  only  ceased  for  the 
last  two  yean,  because  the  small  purses  have  be^i  for  a  moment 
exhausted  by  reiterated  bleedings.  Popular  tradition  has 
confounded  all  the  speculators  under  one  common  d^Knnination, 
which  shows  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  moroellement 
was  not  witnessed  without  a  species  of  superstitious  affright ; 
the  name  of  bande  noire^  the  black  band,  adheres  to  them. 

In  certain  departments,  wherever  the  peasantry  have  enriched 
themselves  by  industry  or  by  emigration,  the  peasants  them- 
selves have  taken  the  lead  in  these  speculations;  they  tempt  the 
proprietors,  by  offering  them  two  or  three  times  the  value  of 
their  property;  and  in  consequence  of  this  competition,  the 
price  of  land  has  risen  to  such  a  point,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  revenue  to  the  capital  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  But 
what  care  the  small  farma^  that  the  profit  of  capital  is  dimi- 
nished ;  it  is  enough  for  them  that  the  land  repays  them  for 
the  labour  they  bestow  on  it. 

The  department  of  La  Creuse^  for  example,  cut  up  into 
narrow,  deep,  and  not  very  fertile  valleys,  would  seem  destined 
to  be  a  country  of  forests,  of  pasturage,  and  consequently  of 
great  estates.  Circumstances  have  modified  this  natural 
destination  of  the  soil;  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  85,000 
young  men,  the  tenth  part  of  the  population,  leave  their  homes 
to  hire  themselves  at  Paris,  as  masons,  stonecutters,  and 
carpenters ;  they  return  to  their  mountains  in  the  month  of 
December,  carrying  with  them,  on  an  average,  two  hundred 
francs  each,  and  altogether  five  millions  of  francs  (200,000/. 
^^^^ng) ;  this  sum  is  immediately  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
^d ;  and  the  multitude  of  buyers  is  so  great,  that  soils,  at 
the  most,  of  mediocre  fertility,  being  thus  exposed  to  a  sort  of 
perpetual  auction,  rise  every  year  in  value. 

In  those  departments  in  which  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  are  prosperous,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  have  con- 
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Terted  their  savings  into  landed  property.  Their  piuchaacfl 
are  made  as  their  profits  are  gradually  realized,  that  is  to  say, 
by  small  sums  and  in  small  lots;  a  tradesman  considers  himadf 
rich,  if  he  possesses  fifteen  cft  twenty  urpens ;  a  peasant,  if  he 
has  painfully  acquired  eight  or  ten  lots,  of  h^df  an  arpeni 
each. 

When  these  little  estates  are  divided  by  inheritance,  com- 
p^isation  among  the  children  is  not  made  in  money;  each 
one  claims  his  share  of  each  lot ;  there  are  as  many  partitioBS 
as  there  are  pieces  of  ground :  such  is  the  eflect  of  the  law 
of  equality,  when  expounded  by  ignorance  and  sdfishness. 

Marriage  recomposes  the  fortunes,  but  not  the  domains. 
We  have  seen  widi  what  facility  this  extreme  subdivision  is 
effected;  these  parcels,  which  had  no  exchangeable  value  before 
they  were  detached  from  the  mass,  and  which  have  acquired  a 
positive  one  by  becoming  isolated,  contract  an  ideal  and  illi* 
mitable  value  when  it  is  attempted  to  rramite  them.  An 
'Orpent  of  land  is  worth  a  hundred  SetM  (twelve  pouncb  ster- 
ling) in  an  estate  of  two  hundred  arpena ;  if  thatdng^  arpeni 
^tand  alone^  it  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  francs  (sixty  pounds 
^t^ling)  to  the  peasant  who  possesses  it ;  let  a  neighbouring 
proprietor  try  to  purchase  it,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
.at  least  twice  the  amount  for  which  it  was  bought  by  its  pr^ 
sent  occupant.  He  who  possesses  no  land  may  acquire  it;  tb« 
moment  that  he  has  a  few  taiaesy  and  wishes  to  enlarge  his 
possessions,  obstacles  multiply  themselves  on  every  side.  In 
the  present  state  of  France,,  individual  wealth,  even  with  the 
4issistance  of  perseverance  and  time,  is  as  powerless  as  the  law 
.to  enlarge  the  basis  of  property. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  great  domains,  which  escaped  the 
^vision  of  the  proprietorship,  have  been,  in  their  turn,  cut  up 
bj  the  system  of  culture.  The  soil  is  divided  into  small  lots 
for  the  purpose  of  ftuming,  as  well  as  sale ;  and  the  owner 
secures  the  same  advantage  in  both  cases.  The  peasants,  wiioi 
unable  to  become  proprietors,  desire  at  least  to  possess  the  land 
in  the  quality  of  farmers;  where  a  farmer,  having  capital  and 
giving  real  guarantees  for  the  performance  of  his  contract^ 
offers  a  rent  of  thirty  franoi  (24  shillings)  an  arpeni^  the  small 
farmers  will,  without  hesitation,  offer  forty.  The  owner  of 
the  land,  on  his  side,  does  not  consider  the  state  in  whidi  the 
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soil  will  be  returned  to  him,   whether    ameliorated   or  ex- 
hausted;   nor  whedier  the  small  cultivat(N«  be  capable  of 
complying  with  their  engagements;  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
increase  of  his  rents,  and  the  factitious  value  which  his  pro- 
perty must  derive  from  it.     The  notaries  encourage  these 
arrangements,  because  instead  of  one  lease,  they  have  to  pre- 
pare twoity,  and  find  th^. income  increased  in  proportion. 
Thus  large  farms  are  still  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  thau 
krge  domains.    La  Beauce  itself,  that  vast  plain  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  where  the  plough  might  formerly  traverse  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  arpens  without  crossing 
the  limits  of  a  single  farm,  which  existed  as  a  sort  of  experimental 
field,  in  which  every  discovery  of  science  was  adopted  almost 
as  soon    as  known,  is  now  covered   with  small  cultivators, 
an  ignorant  and  prolific  race,  like  the  peasants  of  Ireland* 
Out  of  one  farm  twenty  have  been  made,  in  which  indus- 
try has  no  other  excitement  than  a  wretchedness,  which  it  will 
cntainly  never  alleviate. 

We  have  enumerated  the  causes  under  the  influence  of 
which  property  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  in  France 
for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
pitch  which  this  system  of  subdivision  has  reached  at  the  pre* 
sent  time. 

It  is  established  by  a  document  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1826,  by  M.  de  Villde,  and  already  cited  in  this 
Review,  that,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  from  1815  to 
1825,  the  number  of  cotes  (or  amount  paid  by  each  tax  payer) 
above  a  thousand  fruncs  (forty  pounds  sterling),  was  reduced 
one-third ;  the  number  of  cotes  above  five  hundred  francs,  JEt 
fourth ;  and  the  number  of  cotes  paying  from  100  to  500  francs, 
a  fifth.  During  the  same  period  the  cotes  bdow  20  francs,  the 
lowest  d^ree  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  had  increased  more  than 
a  seventh.  In  1827  there  were  only  40,000  electors  in  France 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500  francs. 

Let  us  consider  these  facts  in  their  full  extent.  In  1815 
Aere  were  ten  millions  of  cotes  fonciires  (amount  of  taxes  on 
land  and  houses) ;  in  1838, 10,896,682.  In  eighteen  years  the 
number  of  tax  payers  has  increased  a  twelfth,  in  consequence 
of  the  subdivision  of  fortunes.  The  change,  as  has  been  seen, 
is  rapid ;  where  will  it  stop  P 
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."The  Documens  Statistiques^  published  by  the  minister  of 
Commerce,  contain  the  actual  division  of  property,  acoording 
to  the  cadastres,  or  land  registers.  The  extent  of  taxable^  and 
consequently  of  productive  land,  is  49)863,609  hectares*, 
divided  into  10,896,682  cotes  f,  comprehending  128,360,388 
parcels.  Thus  each  cote  represents,  cm  an  average,  twdve 
parcels,  and  each  parcel  about  40  ares  (an  acre).  Not  only  is 
the  number  of  proprietors  infinite,  but  each  of  them  possesses 
only  fragments  of  land  frequently  lying  far  apart  from  each 
other;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  them  with  any 
economy,  either  of  time  or  labour. 

But  the  information  furnished  by  these  statistical  tables 
cannot  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
subdivision  prevails.  How  in  fact  shall  we  distinguish,  in  this 
mass  of  figures,  the  proprietors  who  pay  a  tax  of  five  centimes 
from  those  who  pay  500  francs  ?  We  will  cite,  by  way  of 
example,  one  or  two  individual  cases,  collected  from  different 
sources;  the  rest  may  be  judged  of  by  induction. 

Let  us  open  the  Petites  AfficheSj  those  archives  in  which 
the  secrets  of  property  are  dq)osed.  The  first  announcement, 
we  remark,  comprehends  four  lots  of  land,  situated  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  bdng 
united  within  the  circumference  of  the  detached  forts:  the 
first  contains  6  aresy  40  centiares;  the  second,  8  areSf  54 
eentiares ;  the  third,  8  ares,  54  centiares ;  and  the  fourth, 
9  ares,  71  centiares.  Altogether  less  than  the  third  of  a 
hectare  / 

Nothing  can  be  m(n*e  curious  than  the  descriptions  of  these 
domains;  their  proprietors  have  found  the  means  to  vary  the 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  cultivate  every  species  of  produce 
within  the  space  of  a  few  square  feet.  "  This  piece  of  ground," 
says  the  proc^verbal  of  the  Petites  Affiches  of  a  lot  which 
amounted  to  17  ares,  ^^  is  of  a  long  and  regular  form,  divided 
^^  into  two  parts,  planted  at  its  two  ewtremities,  north  and 

*  The  hectare,  a  measure  of  a  hundred  arest  or  of  10,000  square  miirtt^  it 
equal  to  two  acres  and  a  half.  The  are  contains  a  hundred  square  milres ;  tlie 
mitre  is  to  the  yard  as  10  to  9. 

f  The  number  of  cotes  does  not  indicate  exactly  that  of  the  proprietors.  A 
proprietor  may  possess  lands,  and  consequently  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  tax* 
payers,  in  several  arrondisaemens. 
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"  south,  with  vines!''  Such  a  plot  is  the  kingdom  of  the  pix>- 
prietor,  and  he  takes  care  that  its  advantages  shall  be  made 
the  most  of. 

This  domain  of  17  ares  is  comprised  in  a  sale  of  fifteen  lots, 
of  which  it  is  the  largest.  The  others  are,  on  an  average,  of 
not  more  than  four  or  five  area :  among  the  number,  we  observe 
a  lot  of  2  aresy  IS  centiares ;  a  second,  of  1  ar€y  71  eentiarea ;  a 
third,  of  1  are,  STcentiares;  and  a  fourth,  of  1  are^  9,  eentiarea. 
The  smallest  of  them  contains  some  gooseberry  bushes,  a 
cherry-tree,  and  a  walnut-tree.  In  the  environs  of  Paris,  the 
fee-simple  of  such  a  morsel  of  land  is  worth  about  60  francs ; 
yet,  the  peasant  who  owns  it  is  probably  proud  of  his  pos- 
session. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  department  De  L'Aisne;  here  the  pro- 
perty of  a  minor  is  for  sale,  and,  according  to  the  received 
principle,  it  is  divided,  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  to  greater 
advantage.  It  is  cut  up  into  84  lots*,  varying  in  value  from 
6  to  800  francs.  In  certain  cases  the  vendor  stipulates  that 
the  lots  shall  not  be  reunited  ! 

The  railway  to  St.  Germain,  counting  from  the  wall  which 
encloses  the  city  of  Paris,  extends  over  a  distance  of  17,806 
mitres.  In  this  space  of  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  (eleven 
English  miles),  it  encounters  three  important  estates,  and 
among  them  the  Bois  du  V^net,  a  domain  of  the  Crown, 
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,,,Z5  valued  at  275 
...28 230 


...44 
...95 
...51 
...98 
...54 
...80 
...14 
...14 
...  8 
...  8 
...48 

...44 
...90 
...72 


120 

25 

15 

70 

55 

6 

180 

20 

25 

400 

150 

200 

150 

100 

800 
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extending  together  over  a  distance  of  ^861  n^tres^  oar  netrij 
a  league.  If  we  subtract  these  three  estates  from  the  total 
length,  there  will  remain  a  space  of  13,948  mitres^  which, 
divided  into  150Z  parcels,  or  among  998  proprietors,  gives  an 
average  of  107  parcels,  or  72  proprietors,  for  every  thousand 
metres*.  Here,  then,  is  a  company  which,  before  it  can 
commence  a  work  of  public  utility,  must  enter  into  ccmiposi* 
tion  with,  or  prosecute  before  the  tribunals,  a  thousand  ojppo- 
nents,  within  a  distance  of  three  leagues.  What  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted — what  sources  of  disgust  to  be  encountered ! 
All  these  small  proprietors  are  but  half  educated,  and  have 
little  comprehension  of  their  true  interests ;  they  are  incapable 
of  calculating  the  additional  value  which  anew  and  rapid  com- 
munication must  confer  upon  the  remainder  of  their  proiperty. 
Thus  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  soil  offers  a  formidaUe 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  industry  in  France;  it  must  ad- 
vance like  the  pioneers  in  America,  cultivating  with  one  hand 
and  combating  with  the  other,  with  the  soil  often  trembling 
under  its  feet. 

The  medium  superficies  of  each  parcel,  which  the  road 
touches,  is  subdivided  among  the  communes^  in  the  following 
proportion :— <• 


Hectares. 

Ares, 

Heeiares. 

Ares. 

Batignolles 

.     .      0      . 

.     35 

Nanterre    . 

.    .       0      . 

.      7 

Clichy   .    . 

.    .       1       . 

.    28 

Rueil    .    . 

.     .       0      . 

.    12 

Asni^res    . 

.     .      0      . 

.    62 

Chatou      . 

.     .       0       . 

5 

Colombes   . 

.    .      0      . 

4 

*  The  general  average  which  we  have  given  does  not  apply,  in  an  uniform 
manner,  to  each  commune  on  the  line  of  the  railway.    Deducting  the  three  i 
mentioned  above,  we  arrive  at  the  results  indicated  in  the  fc^lowing  table^  < 
municated  by  the  Company. 


Cotnmmtet. 

Ltt^   along    OU 

NumberqfPoreeUina 
DisUmetqfimMHrts 

VwtAer  qf  Pi ajwiito < 
inaDi$Umee<ifW» 
MHrte, 

Batignolles 

Clichy 

Asnidres 

Colombe 

Nanterre 

Rueil 

Chatou  et  le  Pr6  . . 

..   1740  Metres. 
..   1683       .. 
..   1475       ., 
..  2512       .. 
..  8968       .. 
..   I860       .. 
..   1260       .. 

..       50     .. 
..       17     .. 
..       84     .. 
..     155     .. 
..     164     .. 
..     105     .. 
..       98     .. 

88  .. 
..  18  .. 
..  67  .. 
..  108  .. 
..  92  .. 
..       88     .. 

60     .. 

Total.... 

18,948       .. 
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TbU  extreme  subdivision  is  not  the  coDsequenoe  of  the  high 
price  of  the  land,  for  the  cotntnunes  nearest  to  Paris,  Les 
Batignolles  and  Clichy,  where  the  ground  is  the  most  valuable, 
are  those  in  which  the  lots  have  the  greatest  extent;  whilst  in 
the  oammunea  of  Colombes,  Nanterre,  and  Chatou,  where 
they  have  only  an  average  superficies  of  4,  7,  and  6  ares, 
the  soil  is  mere  sand  mixed  with  stone,  but  little  fitted  for 
cultivation,  and  producing  an  insignificant  revenue.  But  for 
the  proximity  of  the  capital,  which  multiplies  the  number 
of  buildings,  these  lands  would  not  be  worth  a  thousand 
francs  the  hectare ;  the  company  paid  for  them,  on  an  average, 
8700  francs  (1081.  sterling).  Four  aresy  at  S7  francs  the  are^ 
repreaeat,  then,  a  value  of  108  francs.  A  fine  estate,  which 
would  not  pay  the  wages  of  a  labourer  for  a  month  ! 

The  facts  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  departments  immediately  around  Paris.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
department  du  Var,  on  the  Fiedmontese  frontier,  the  census 
{ceni)  for  the  municipal  elections,  is  as  low  as  15  centimes 
(three  half-pence),  which  supposes  a  yearly  income  of  two 
francs,  and  a  capital  of  ftt)m  60  to  80  (8/.  sterling).  In  the 
greater  number  of  communes^  containing  less  than  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  two  francs  75  centimes  (a  little  more  than 
two  shillings),  is  the  average  of  the  municipal  census  *.  And 
if  this  average  be  so  low,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  the  in- 
ferior coteSf  which  comprehend  the  mass  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  banlietce  of  Paris  to 
see  the  type  of  this  morcellementy  this  division  of  property, 
pushed  to  the  greatest  conceivable  extreme.  The  commune 
of  Argenteuil,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  three 
leagues  (seven  miles  and  a  half)  from  the  capital,  offers  an 
example  of  this  system  in  almost  ideal  perfection.  The  boldest 
inventor  never  imagined  an  h3rpothe8is  so  extravagant  as  this 
reality. 

Not  a  single  farm  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
commtmey  and  the  plough  never  enters  it.     The  inhabitants 


*  Compte-rendu  au  Hoi,  sur  les  Elections  Municipales,  par  le  Ministre  de 
rint^rieur.    ISM. 
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are  grouped  in  a  little  town,  which  they  leave  every  morning, 
spade  in  hand,  to  cultivate  a  morsel  of  ground  planted  widi 
vines,  asparagus,  or  potatoes. 

The  fields,  seen  from  a  distance,  resemble  a  robe  striped 
with  a  thousand  rays.  Each  slip  of  land  looks  like  a  narrow 
ribbon ;  and  the  shadow  of  a  fig-tree  often  covers  its  whtie 
extent.  Here  and  there  you  discover  a  square  of  cabbages, 
surrounded  with  stakes,  in  the  midst  of  vines;  it  is  a  lot 
which  prevents  the  union  of  several  parcels,  and  which  the 
proprietor  refuses  to  dispose  of.  No  common  pathways  com- 
municate between  these  little  possessions ;  the  space  taken  up 
by  them  would  be  so  much  subtracted  from  cultivation.  Their 
owners  prefer  subjecting  themselves  to  as  many  unlimited 
rights  of  way  as  they  have  neighbours. 

The  commune,  leaving  out  the  town,  has  a  superficies  of 
1550  hectares.  These  fifteen  hundred  hectares  are  divided 
into  88,835  parcels,  which  gives  an  average  of  four  ares  to 
each  parcel.  But  the  subdivision  extends  much  farther. 
There  are  not  in  the  whole  commune  six  pieces  of  the  sise  ci 
an  arpent  (34  ares).  The  largest  amount  to  about  the  tenth 
part  of  a  hectare.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  registre 
cadastral,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  of 
these  atoms. 


Nmmberqfike  Pared, 

Site. 

iHCOWte. 

492 

70  centiaret. 

62  centimes. 

491 

40  ..    ,.   .. 

21         „ 

1525 

25  ..    „    .. 

5         ., 

1626 

45   ..    „    .. 

9        „ 

1561   

70  ..    „    .. 

6        „ 

2584 

62  ..    „    .. 

82        ., 

A  parcel  which  produces  an  income  of  five  centimes  (one 
halfipenny),  and  which  represents  a  capital  of  50  centimes,  or 
tme  franc,  is  probably  assessed  at  one  centime.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  the  notice  sent  to  each  tax-payer,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  financial  year,  is  five  centimes;  so  that  the  impost 
swallows  up  more  than  the  whole  income  of  such  an  estate. 

When  property  has  arrived  at  this  state  of  minute  sub- 
division, it  ceases  to  be  transferable;  it  cannot  be  restored 
to  circulation  either  by  sale  or  by  succession,  for  both  these 
changes  involve  an  expense  that  would  absorb  the  whole 
value.    Yet,  as  the  circulation  of  property  is  one  of  those 
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social  necessides  which  cannot  be  interrupted  without  the 
breaking  up  of  society  itself,  contracts  cmitinue  to  be  made. 
But  they  are  made  without  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  of  those  securities  which  form  their  guarantee.  The  pro- 
perty falls  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  vendor  and  purchaser  is  the  only  title  by  which  it  is  held* 

The  expenses  of  transferring  property  are  considerable  in 
France.  To  mention  only  the  expenses  of  sale;  they  are 
cromposed  of  the  droits  Senrigistrement^  or  registering  fee, 
which  is  five  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  property ;  the  cost 
of  the  notarisJ  act,  of  the  recording  of  the  hypothique  (or 
mortgage),  and  of  the  purge  (Thypothique  (or  release),  all  of 
which  formalities  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  possessor. 
Besides  these  expenses,  which  are  paid  by  the  purchaser,  the 
particular  position  of  the  vendor,  as  for  example,  a  minor,  a 
married  woman,  or  a  tenant  in  common  with  other  proprietors, 
subjects  him  or  her  to  the  necessity  of  various  acts,  to  obtain 
a  l^al  right  to  dispose  of  the  property. 

In  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  are  of  land  is  commonly 
worth  from  40  to  50  francs  (2/.  sterling).  Let  us  take  a  lot  of 
4  aresy  the  average  extent  in  the  commtme  of  ArgenteuU 
It  is  sold  for  200  francs  (8/.  sterling).  The  transfer  legally 
involves  the  following  expenses: — 1st,  the  registering,  12  fr. 
10  cents.;  2nd,  the  notarial  fee  (honoraires  de  notaire)^ 
stamped  paper,  &C.,  11  fr.  50  cents. ;  3rd,  the  recording  of  the 
mortgage  {tranecriptum  du  greffe  dee  hypothiques)^  19  fr.; 
4th,  the  release  (purge  d'hypothique)^  80  fr.  Total,  122  fr. 
60  cents,  (nearly  5/.)  Moreover,  if  the  land  be  sold  by  a 
widow,  who  is  tenant  in  common  with  a  minor,  she  must  ratify 
(ratifier)  the  sale,  and  the  acte  de  ratification  costs  12  francs. 
If  it  be  a  husband  who  sells  the  property  of  his  wife,  the  latter 
must  make  a  procuration  en  minute^  or  recorded  power  of 
attorney,  which  also  costs  12  francs.  And  these  acts  are 
equally  indispensable  to  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  25  centiares,  worth 
10  or  12  francs,  or  of  a  domain  of  500  hectareSj  at  the  price  of 
a  million  of  francs  (40,000/.  sterling).  The  duty  upon  regis- 
tration, the  droUe  ienrigistrement,  alone  is  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred. 

For  a  long  time  the  transfer  of  property  in  the  commtme 
of  ArgenteuU  was  only  effected  by  verbal  agreements  or 
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contiHctfly  undar  the  private  signature  of  the  individiuds*. 
Inheritances  were  thus  privatdy  divvXeA^partagh  d  raimabte^ 
and  were  sold  in  the  same  way.  The  new  proprietor  got  his 
name  substituted  for  that  of  the  former  owner,  in  the  moMee 
des  contributions^  or  list  of  tax  payers,  and  in  his  ignorance 
believed  himself  to  be  the  legal  possessor  of  the  soil.  But  it 
is  evident  that,  in  a  commune  inhabited  by  sevaral  thousand 
individuals,  where  each  one's  affairs  are  known  to  all  the  rest, 
the  vendor,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  would  have  no  little 
difficulty  in  deceiving  the  purchaser. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  receneur  de  renrfyis- 
trement  sent  into  the  country,  discovered  these  customs, 
established  in  fraudulent  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  treasury.  This  was  under  the  restoraticMi, 
at  a  period  when-  those  in  power  were  glad  of  any  pretext 
for  forcing  the  vilains  to  disgorge  the  property,  with  which 
the  revolution  had  enriched  them.  An  enterprising  officer, 
proposing  to  require  of  these  purchasers  the  fees  due  on  all 
the  transfers  effected  within  the  previous  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received  by  the  minister.  The 
receveur  was  authorised  to  prepare  a  statement  of  all  tbese 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Mayor  of  Argenteoil,  for  the  c 
munication  of  one  of  these  pieces.  It  is  a  deed  of  partition  between  four  heirs, 
of  a  piece  of  property  held  in  common.  We  subjoin  it  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
its  ungrammatical  grimoire  populaire, 

**  Nous  soussignte,  Denis  Jacques  Maugis-Oentil,  Pierre  Nicolas  Mangk 
gendre  Lescot,  et  Denis  Maugis,  gendre  L^vdque,  nous  consentons  et  bow 
adherens  qnn  notre  beaufrdre,  Jean  Denis  Girardin,  k  cause  de  Marie  Ang^liqus 
Maugis,  sa  femme,  notre  sceur,  jouira  et  appartiendrOf  en  toute  propri^t^ 
quelconque,  la  dite  pi^e  de  neuf  perches  de  terre  (nearly  three  itres)  Hen  dit 
1b  Bemrface,  tenant  d'un  cbxk  k  Jacques  Potheron,  de  Tautre  an  citojren  CtAm, 
d'un  bout  sur  la  vote  de  Moni-Bruns,  d'un  bout  sur  la  voie  des  bancs ;  sans  en 
rien  retenir  ni  r^server,  ainsi  qu'il  a  dit  bien  connaitre  et  en  dtre  content. 
Cette  pidce  est  en  jouissancCi  en  toute  propri^t^  quelconque,  k  lui  appartenant, 
ptmr  ei  am  cat  que  cette  pi^ce  lui  a^t6  conc^d^e  en  rapport  (apport)  dKe  marriage, 
pour  former  l'4galit6  entre  les  copartageans,  k  quoi  ils  renoneent  et  dont  la 
jouissance  a  commence  de  ce  jour,  en  toute  propri^t^  quelconque ;  dont  et  du 
tout  avons  sign6  le  present  bon  et  valable  ainsi  que  de  raison."  Le  30  Pluviose 
an  6  de  la  lUpublique  Fran9ai8e,  une  et  indivisible. 

Denis  Jacques  Mauois. 
Denis  Mauois.   * 
Pierre  Nicolas  Mauois. 
This  document  is  under  the  private  seals  of  the  parties. 
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vidlatkns  of  the  law ;  but,  before  he  could  terminate  it,  the 
inhabitants  assailed  him  with  stones,  and  drove  him  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  sort  of  convention  was  subsequently  entered  into.  The 
administration  was  prudent  enough  to  shut  its  eyes  upon 
these  faits  aecomplis ;  the  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  treasury.  All  transfers  are  now 
effected  by  the  intervention  of  a  notary,  and  by  the  payment 
of  the  droits  d^enrSgistrement.  As  to  the  formalith  hypot/U^ 
caires,  or  mortgages  and  releases,  they  are  invariably  omitted ; 
the  guarantee  is  too  expensive  for  estates  of  such  small  value : 
thus  the  law  is  respected,  but  property  is  not  better  secured. 
The  purchaser,  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  dishonest  vendor,  is 
still  subject  to  be  dispossessed ;  an  uninterrupted  possession 
of  thirty  years  can  alone  give  him  perfect  security. 

This  system  of  subdivision  has  come  to  a  stop  in  the 
commttne  of  Argenteuil,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  its 
greatest  possible  extreme.  The  population  remains  stationary, 
because  the  land  is  incapable  of  further  division.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  4500  for  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
are  laborious,  and  have  enriched  themselves  by  their  industry. 
The  soil  has  been  fertilized  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  They 
collect  mud  from  the  streets  of  Paris  to  mix  with  the  sand  of 
their  vineyards.  All  the  figs,  which  supply  the  tables  of 
Paris,  ripen  on  their  hill  sides.  Fifty  or  sixty  thoussLnd  pieces 
of  wine  ate  sent  annually  from  their  commtme  to  supply  the 
consumption  at  the  barriers  of  the  capital.  The  plaster 
extracted  from  their  quarries  is  exported  to  London  and  New 
York.  Each  family  possesses  one  or  two  arpens  of  ground, 
divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  parcels,  situated  in  different 
places^  and  cultivates  an  additional  arpenty  for  which  it  pays 
rent.  They  are  vine-dressers,  workers  in  the  quarries,  carmen, 
day-labourers,  or  hucksters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ; 
and  they  are  never  in  want  of  employment.  The  ease  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Argenteuil  enjoy  does  not  result  fit>m  the 
division  of  property  alone;  it  is  the  effect  of  circumstances 
rarely  met  with  elsewhere ;  and  is,  above  all,  ascribable  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  labour. 

Suppose  that  these  proprietors  of  little  ])arcels  of  the  soil 
could  neither  find  lands  to  farm,  nor  employment  for  their 
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industry,  they  must  be  reduced  to  beggary.  Such  is  the 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Crosville,  in  the 
department  de  tEure.  Their  possessions  are  very  diminutive, 
the  soil  being  divided  into  extremely  small  parcels,  and  the 
lands  around  the  village  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Neufbourg,  by  whom  they  are  cultivated.  Thus  b^gary, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  was  the  resource  only  of  the  motl 
wretched,  has  become  the  common  occupation  of  the  place. 
They  form,  at  this  lime,  a  sort  of  mendicant  republic,  living 
after  the  fashion  of  gipsies,  except  that  each  one  has  bis 
own  hut.  Marriage  has  no  existence  among  them ;  they  pro- 
scribe it,  and  abandon  themselves  to  promiscuous  intercourse. 
A  nursery  of  children  is  produced,  who  are,  at  an  early  age, 
taught  to  beg,  and  to  serve  as  purveyors  to  the  colony. 
Whoever  violates  these  customs  by  marrying,  is  pas^f  par 
lea  b&tonsy  or  cudgelled,  as  a  punishment  for  his  infiddity. 
They  are  sensible  that  marriage  attaches  the  individual  to  liia 
home,  and  that  a  vagrant  life  is  necessarily  one  of  debauch. 

We  know  few  instances  of  so  repulsive  a  character  in 
France ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  division  of 
property  in  that  country  must  tend  to  produce,  in  time,  the 
same  effect  that  a  too  great  concentration  of  it  has  brought 
about  in  Ireland :  misery  must  be  the  lot  of  the  people  in 
both  cases. 

Yet  the  evil  lies  not  so  much  in  the  division  of  property 
as  in  the  morcellement  of  the  soil.  The  more  proprietors 
there  are  in  a  country  so  democratical  as  France,  the  more 
multiplied  are  the  guarantees  of  order.  The  division  of  the 
great  domains  among  the  multitudes  of  the  tiersMat^  in  the 
first  years  of  the  French  revolution,  probably  supplied  it 
with  the  citizens  which  it  wanted. 

The  droit  nouveau  has  been  thus  rooted  in  the  soil ;  and 
with  it,  sober  and  steady  habits  have  been  spread  and  firmly 
established;  for  morality  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
possession  of  property.  And  if  the  morality  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  country  be  superior  to  that  of  the  same  classes 
in  the  cities,  it  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  latter  are  still  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  property. 

In  a  country  of  small  capitalists  like  France,  the  division 
of  property  was  inevitable.     It  was  also  calculated  to  improve 
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the  Bystem  of  cultivation ;  for  the  lands  which  the  feudal 
seigneur  could  not  fertilise  for  want  of  money,  and  which  he 
abandoned  to  the  careless  routine  of  the  farmers,  becoming 
thus  distributed,  each  new  possessor  covered,  as  it  were,  a 
portion  with  his  body,  and  warmed  it  with  his  own  warmth. 

It  is  possible  for  the  system  of  small  farms,  la  petite 
culture^  to  be  made  as  productive  as  that  of  large  estates;  the 
question  of  superiority  between  the  two  systems  is,  at  least  as  yet, 
undecided.  The  system  of  large  estates  necessarily  economises 
time  and  labour.  Six  millions  of  men  suffice,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, for  the  whole  cultivation  of  England  and  Wales;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture, France  would  require  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
labourers,  whom  she  employs  in  her  fields.  The  plough  was 
the  first  machine  invented  to  diminish  the  labour  of  man. 
What  advantage,  then,  can  be  expected  from  a  mode  of 
culture  which  excludes  the  use  of  machines;  and  among 
the  rest,  the  plough  ?  Is  not  this  to  go  back  to  the  infancy  of 
the  art? 

La  petite  culture  has  some  advantages ;  it  is,  in  certain 
cases,  unavoidable.  We  know  what  a  hectare  of  land  can  be 
made  to  produce,  cultivated  as  it  is  in  Flanders.  But  would 
the  system  d'^agriculture  jardinage^  the  horticultural  system, 
be  as  profitable  were  it  universally  adopted  ?  We  do  not  live 
upon  vegetables  and  fruits  alone ;  and  the  soil  could  not  be 
entirely  converted  into  gardens;  there  must  be  com  fields, 
for  the  nourishment  of  men,  as  well  as  pasturage  for  cattle* 
Since  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  a  farm  has 
become  a  sort  of  manufactory,  requiring  a  large  investment  of 
capital,  and  embracing  a  great  variety  of  productions.  The 
economy  of  its  management  depends  upon  this  union  of  various 
elements  concurring  to  produce  the  same  result.  Do  away 
with  the  large  farms,  and  you  destroy  the  means  of  this 
economy.  The  small  cultivator,  working  with  a  small  capital 
and  inferior  instruments,  is  no  more  able  to  contend  with 
the  farmer,  who  has  a  large  capital,  manure,  machines, 
means  of  transportation,  and  markets  always  accessible,  than 
the  latter  can  sustain  a  competition  with  the  owners  of  com 
lands  in  Poland,  or  in  the  Crimaea,  where  men  are  made  use 
of,  as  we  use  our  horses  or  other  domestic  animals. 
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But  albwing  it  impossible  to  recompoee  the  great  estates  in 
France,  do  the  same  obstacles  oppose  the  combinatioii  of  small 
£ums  with  the  system  of  la  grande  cfilture  t  Is  it  impossible  to 
substitute  large  and  medium-sized  farms  for  the  great  domains 
*-4o  divide  the  possession,  yet  to  concentrate  the  cuItivatioB 
— ^to  parcel  the  property  without  cutting  up  the  soil  ?  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  progress  of  instruction,  of  industry,  and 
of  wealth  in  the  country. 

We  have  explained  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  peasants, 
and  of  the  agricultural  classes  generally,  in  all  property  not 
based  upon  the  soil.  Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
opportunities  of  thus  investing  it,  ever  drives  capital  into  other 
channels.  The  richesse  industrielle  et  mobiUere,  or  the  amount 
of  personal  property,  and  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
or  other  enterprises,  notwithstanding  its  recent  increase,  occu- 
pies but  a  very  secondary  rank  in  the  scale. 

England  is  covered  with  banks,  manufactories,  foundries, 
and  commercial  establishments ;  its  national  debt  represents  a 
capital  of  more  than  twenty  milliards  of  francs  (eight  hundred 
millions  sterling)  ;  commerce  and  manuikctures  have  in  this 
country,  created  property  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  soil;  here,  the  savings  of  the  labourer,  invested  in 
joint-stock  companies,  create  new  sources  of  employment; 
numberless  modes  of  investment  are  open  to  inactive  capitals; 
and  if  these  means  at  home  be  insufficient,  we  have  a  still  fur- 
ther resource  in  the  foreign  funds,  of  which  London  is  die 
common  market. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  France ;  the  public  debt, 
scarcely  amounting  to  two  hundred  millions  of  francs,  is 
hardly  accessible  to  any  but  the  capitalists  of  Paris,  whose 
wealth  supports  both  the  dettejtottante^  and  the  operations  in 
foreign  funds.  The  savings  of  the  working  men,  converted  by 
the  caiasea  d'ipargnes  or  savings^  banks  into  bona  du  trfaor 
(treasury  bonds),  do  not  exceed  eighty  millions  of  fitmcs 
(9,200,000/.  sterling),  and  already  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  the  state.  The  bank  of  France,  an  institution  exduaavdy 
Parisian,  has  established  but  two  branches,  the  one  at  St. 
Etienne,  and  the  other  at  Troyes;  there  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  local  banks  throughout  the  eighty-six  departments; 
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capital  in  the  citks  is  every  where  suffldent  for  the  limited 
operatioDS  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  what  then  could 
the  cultivators  do  with  their  capital,  were  they  deprived  of  the 
ficulty  of  acquiring  lands?  What  other  mode  of  investment 
is  offered  to  them,  in  the  present  condition  of  things  P 

Manufactures  and  credit  will  finally  extend  themselves  till 
they  reach  the  country ;  but  the  increase  of  personal  property, 
of  the  valeura  fnobiliires,  will  not  be  enough ;  the  peasant 
may  have  them  under  his  eyes,  and  yet  not  see  them ;  be  must 
learn  their  real  nature  before  he  can  form  a  notion  of  what  they 
are;  belbre  he  takes  any  shares  in  a  mine,  in  a  cotton  or  wool 
tactoryj  in  a  canal  or  railway  company,  he  must,  at  least,  be 
enabled  to  read  the  compte-rendu  of  the  operations. 

Education  must  also  overcome  those  habits  of  iaolationj 
which  incline  a  country  population  to  selfishness  and  envy ; 
they  must  be  taught  that  their  possessions,  like  men,  only 
acquire  their  full  value  by  association,  and  that  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  separate  and  to  divide,  but  to  unite. 

The  division  of  the  soil  will  cease,  the  moment  the  peasantry 
are  in  a  state  to  compare  the  profits  of  investment  in  commercial 
Of  other  oiterprises,  with  those  in  real  estate,  for  the  compe- 
titi(m  of  capital  will  have  taken  in  another  direction;  but  what 
wiU  be  done  with  the  lands  already  divided  ? 

In  certain  cantons  of  France,  the  peasants,  who  are  the 
proprietors  of  lots  of  greater  or  less  extent,  rent  them  to  some 
large  pr<^rietor,  or  to  some  farmer,  to  be  cultivated  together ; 
they  then  work  on  these  lands  as  hired  labourers;  thus  their 
ptoit  is  double,  they  have  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  wages 
^kbovur ;  the  soil,  subjected  to  a  better  system  of  cultivation, 
is  improved,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  is  augmented  to  the 
advantage  erf  alL 

It  is  evident  that  this  practice,  confined  as  yet  to  a  few 
noghbourhoods,  must  become  more  general ;  when  the  cul- 
tivators, who  possess  two  w  three  arpena^  perceive  that  the 
petite  culture  is  ruinous,  they  will  rent  or  sell  their  lots  to 
the  large  fEurmers.  It  will  probably  be  with  the  soil  as  it  was 
^th  power ;  when  the  revolution  of  1789  had  overthrown 
the  aristocracy,  the  people  tumultuously  invaded  the  place 
^nich  th6  aristocracy  had  left  unoccupied;  the  government 
fdl  from  its  incapable  hands,  and  the  middle  ckss  seized  and 
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secured  it.  The  game  phenomencm  is  at  this  day  in  course  of 
re-production  as  regards  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
last  forty  years  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  continued  process  of 
division  and  subdivision:  when  these  atoms,  from  repeated 
fracture,  shall  have  lost  all  vigour  and  fertility,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  reunite  and  cement  them  anew ;  then  the  medium 
system  of  culture,  if  not  the  medium  system  of  property,  murt 
succeed  to  this  extreme  subdivision ;  the  bourgeoisie  has  taken 
possession  of  power,  and  it  will  become  the  holder  of  the  soil. 

The  best  system  of  cultivation  for  France  will  be  Uiat 
which  shall  establish  an  exact  proportion  between  the  extent 
of  the  land  owned  or  cultivated,  and  the  surveillance  of  the 
owner  or  fanner.  A  farm  should  not  consist  of  less  than  60 
hectares  (1S5  acres),  nor  of  more  than  100  (250  acres);  a 
farm  of  this  size  does  not  require  a  large  capital,  and  will  yet 
enable  the  cultivator  to  try  whatever  experiments  may  be 
necessary  for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  to  unite  grasiiig 
with  the  raising  of  com,  or  even  to  annex,  occasionally,  to  the 
farm,  some  other  speculation ;  as  that  of  the  prqnration  <tf 
Jicule^  or  the  grinding  of  wheat,  or  the  raising  of  silk  worma; 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  prevent  competition  among  tbe 
bidders,  if  offered  for  rent  or  lease,  and  is  nevertheless  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  pay,  by  its  produce,  the  rent,  for  which  it  waa 
farmed,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 

Whilst  this  moreellement  must  come  to  a  stop  in  the  small 
estates,  a  new  distribution  will  be  made  of  the  great  pro* 
perties,  so  as  to  divide  the  ownership  of  the  land,  without 
dividing  the  soil.  The  same  measures  will  be  adopted,  to 
realise  the  value  of  land,  that  have  been  long  applied  to 
manufacturing  speculations;  companies  wiU  be  formed  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  domain,  as  for  working  a  mine,  or  a  foundry,  or 
for  establishing  a  steamer ;  even  now,  the  small  number  of  €Kr 
perimental  farms  which  exist  in  France  have  been  established 
by  sociites  en  commandite^,  in  which  the  property  is  repre- 

*  The  sociitit  en  commandite  are  commercial  associations,  comprising  two 
classes  of  shareholders.  The  astociit  en  nam,  or  those  whose  namee  are  mode  use 
oft  are  personally  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  to  the  whole 
amount  of  their  fortune ;  they  manage  its  afi^drs,  and  affix  its  seal  to  all  instm- 
ments.  The  associes  commanditaireSf  or  simple  shareholders,  are  responsible 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  venturesi  for  any  amount  exceeding  wbkh 
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salted  by  a  certam  number  of  shares.  If  we  have  correctly 
appreciated  the  symptoms  of  the  movement  now  preparing, 
the  principle  of  association  will  not  be  long  in  applying  itself 
m  a  much  more  general  manner,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  legitimist  party,  among  whom  most  of  the  great 
landowners  are  enroled,  is  the  first  to  set  the  example ; 
this  party,  so  happily  termed  in  France  lea  hommea  du  paasf, 
whose  every  effort  is  directed  against  the  social  changes,  which 
have  necessarily  resulted  from  the  great  events  of  later  years, 
are,  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  the  very  first  to  disturb 
the  possession  of  the  soil. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  aocUte  en  commandite, 

^ed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  estate  of  Beauni,  St. 

Hippolyte,  situated  nomorethan  twenty-four  leagues  from  Paris ; 

It  IS  an  immense  domain,  containing  8550  arpens,  of  which  1200 

Me  in  wood,  and  distributed  into  thirty^ne  farms ;  the  property 

has  been   divided  into  4000  shares  of  6000  francs  (200/. 

^ling)   each,  making  a  capital  of    2,000,000   of    francs 

(W,000/.  sterling).    The  prospectus  estimates  the  revenue  at 

1«^000  francs,  which  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 

capital ;  and,  to  realise  this  magnificent  expectation,  it  reckons 

jpon— 1»/.,  the  income  of  8600  arpene,  at  the  rate  of  30 

francs  the  arpent ;— 2nd.,  on  the  produce  of  30,000  mulberry 

trees,  three  mills,  one  f&ulerie,  one  tile  kiln,  one  lime  kiln, 

one  stone  quarry,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep;— 8rd.,  on 

the  cultivation,  on  a  krge  scale,  of  oleaginous  plants,  and  of  the 

peet,  that  euraed  plant,  as  Dr.  Bowring  terms  it,  but  which 

» in  France  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  cultivator. 

tlJ™*'  *?*^  "*  **"*  "^  promises  of  a  prospectus ;  but  should 

wTS      T  °°^^  '""^^  '"  P""^'  ^''O"^  the  capital  thus 

'"^  produce  only  four  or  five  per  cent.,  the  results  would 

SuchcoZ^  ^  )  °'  "^"""■"K'Wed,  till  the  company  ceases  to  exUt 

tkedSr^rL""^" '""!»""  ^''■"♦he  "''"">'  ""  "harcholder,  not  even 
he  hS.  ^""^  "  reaponrible  beyond  the  value  of  the  ahltre.  which 
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gUll  be  Bucb  as  to  encourage  imitatioa.  landed  property, 
under  the  present  syi^em,  does  not  produce,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent. ;  a  mode  of  cul- 
tivation which  should  increase  its  returns  one  third,  would 
place  it  on  a  level  with  manufacturing  property,  which  b 
less  solid  and  more  exposed ;  all  would  be  gainers  by  the 
change;  proprietors  would  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  thdr 
domains,  without  cutting  them  up  and  destroying  their 
proportions ;  capitalists,  in  changing  their  money  for  landed 
estate,  would  acquire  property,  whose  value  might  be  alwap 
realised,  and  which  would  have  a  fixed  price  in  the  market. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  owners  of  land,  who  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  it  themselves,  and  who  have  not  the  capital 
necessary  to  work  the  soil  with  advantage,  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  mortgaging  their  estates  to  money  lenders ;  this 
land  yields  them  but  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.,  and  they 
pay  five,  six,  and  sometimes  seven  per  cent,  for  the  capitd 
which  they  borrow ;  let  but  one  bad  season  come  about,  let  the 
hail,  or  the  rain,  a  drought,  or  cold,  destroy  the  harvest,  and 
the  borrower,  unable  to  comply  with  his  engagements,  » 
ruined.  The  lender,  on  his  side,  has  no  better  chance ;  in  the 
first  place,  his  mortgage  is  often  illusory,  the  lands  bemg 
subject  to  other  hypothiques  ISgales^y  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant, and  which  have  priority  over  his  own ;  but,  even 
supposing  the  mortgage  not  thus  defeated,  the  difficulties  and 
formalities  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  it,  are  innumerable ;  hence  the  very  natural  repug- 
nance felt  to  lending  money  on  mortgage,  notwithstanding 
the  high  and  almost  usurious  interest  which  such  loans  com- 
mand ;  such  an  investment  is  little  better  than  certain  loss. 

A  reform  of  the  system  of  legislation  which  exists  in  France 
on  the  subject  of  mortgages  would  perhaps  amdiiorate  the 
credit  of  real  estate,  but  the  system  of  investment  in  shares 
appears  to  us  to  be  still  preferable ;  the  security  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  land  representing  the  capital  thus  invested; 
but  there  is  between  the  mortgage  and  the  action  fanciirej 
all  the  distance  that  exists  between  a  disposable  value,  and  cxie 

*  The  wife,  for  example,  has  a  legal  mortgage  on  the  proper^  of  her  husbuid, 
for  the  security  of  her  apport  fnatrhnomaL 
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wbictk  cannot  be  realised  for  a  term,  and  for  a  kmg  term ;  the 
Utter  is  at  once  a  consolidated  fund,  and  one  as  easily  disposed 
of  as  the  loans  hypothecated  upon  a  branch  of  the  public 
revenue. 

Loans  made  by  the  state,  when  they  do  not  exceed  its 
resources,  have  the  advantage  of  connecting  more  closely 
private  interests  with  those  of  the  public,  and  of  identifying 
the  citizens  with  the  government ;  a  national  debt  is  a  sort  of 
assignment  to  individuals  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
imposts ;  it  creates  a  class  of  proprietors  and  a  peculiar  species 
of  property. 

The  di^x>sal  of  the  great  domains  to  societies  of  individuals 
will  not  exert  a  less  advantageous  influence  over  the  revenues 
of  private  persons;  by  dividing  the  landed  property  into  oc- 
tumSf  or  shares,  and  into  shares  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  th^n 
accessible  to  the  smallest  fortunes,  the  number  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  will  be  multiplied  without  inconvenience, 
for  the  division  of  property  will  no  longer  produce  the  wior- 
ceUement  of  the  soil ;  the  titles  may  be  distributed  among  a 
thousand  proprietors,  or  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  individuals,  without  affecting  the  harmony  of  the 
cultivation. 

The  labourers  may,  with  their  savings,  purchase  one  or  more 

shares,  and  become  possessors,  as  well  as  cultivators  of  the 

land.    What  can  be  at  once  more  secure  and  more  solid  than 

a  combination,  which  interests  those  employed  in  the  execution 

of  an  enterprise,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  its  profits  ?     In 

this  system,  there  will  not  be  two  classes  of  men,  the  masters 

and  the  workmen,  but  all  will  belabomrers,  and  all  proprietors; 

each  will  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  capital,  according  to  the 

amount  he  has  invested,  and  in  proportion  to  his  capacity ;  is 

not  this  the  only  possible  equality  in  industry,  or  in  the  state  ? 

What  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  the  family 

s^pirit,  by  the  power  of  religious  convictions,  or  by  the  close 

interdependence  of  the  feudal  bond,  can  be  effected  now  only 

by  a  community  of  interests.     It  has  been  observed,  that  the 

I^ur  of  a  free  man  is  more  productive  than  that  of  the  slave; 

hut  even  the  free  hireling  does  not  work  with  the  same  ardour, 

^  the  labourer  who  has  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  his  work. 
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The  only  mode  of  attaching  the  mechanic  to  his  trade,  or  the 
labourer  to  the  soil,  is  to  share  the  produce  with  him. 

The  principle  of  the  aocUtia  en  commandite  has  been 
hitherto  only  applied  to  personal  property ;  landed  property 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  combinations  which  have  given 
their  immense  development  to  commerce  and  manufactures; 
now  that  agriculture  has  become  an  induetricj  it  cannot,  -any 
more  than  the  rest,  deprive  itself  of  the  force  to  be  derived  from 
association ;  we  have  cited  one  example  of  this  tendency,  the 
only  one  yet  made  public ;  but  other  such  undertakings  are  in 
contemplation ; — such  an  idea  cannot  remain  unproductive. 


Article  V. 

Copy  of  the  Fifth  Report  made  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and 
Proceedings  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Common  Law- 
Presented  pursuant  to  an  Address,  dated  2nd  May,  183S. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  3rd 
May,  1833. 

Entertaining  the  opinion  that  every  amendment  in  the 
*  administration  of  the  law  is  productive  of  corresponding  bene- 
fits to  the  people  subject  to  its  influence,  we  are  gratified  by 
the  assurance  that  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  courts  <^ 
local  authority  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  is  under  the 
consideration  of  His  Majesty'^s  government*.  Since  the  subject 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  l^slature  by  the 
late  Lord  Redesdale,  no  less  than  eleven  different  projects 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  crea- 
tion of  judicatories  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  The  uniform 
rejection,  or  abandonment,  of  these  schemes,  however,  will  not 
be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  one  who  will  take  upon  himself 
the  trouble  of  examining  them.  Although  materially  varying 
from  each  other  in  principle  as  well  as  detail,  they  possess  the 
common  feature  of  very  inadequately  providing  for  the  great 
object   of   local  judicature — the  prompt,   cheap,  and  certmo 

*  Lord  J.  Russell.    Mirror  of  Parliament,  for  1836,  p.  <(90. 
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administration  of  the  law.  The  means  by  which  that  end  is  to 
be  accomplished,  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood, or  to  have  been  n^lected,  by  their  authors.  The  Report 
of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  upon  the  question  of  local 
courts  is  open  to  the  same  observation — a  matter  to  be  lamented, 
since  the  recommendations  of  these  learned  persons  will,  in  all 
probability,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  measure  now  in  con. 
templation.  These  considerations  have  led  us  to  make  the 
following  observations  upon  some  of  the  more  important  sub. 
jects  connected  with  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  courts  of 
local  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  attention  may  be  directed  to 
the  proper  means  of  effectually  securing  the  object  of  their 
establishment. 

The  indisputable  tendency  of  a  central  adminbtration  of  the 
law,  like  that  effected  through  the  courts  at  Westminster,  is  to 
introduce  prolixity  and  intricacy  into  every  stage  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  Utigious  contests 
are  attended  with  tantalizing  and  mischievous  delays  during 
their  progress,  proverbial  uncertainty  as  to  their  result,  and  an 
expense  which  no  foresight  or  prudence  can  confine  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  The  ultimate  effects  of  such  a  system 
being  to  defeat  the  common  ends  of  justice,  by  deterring  provi- 
dent men  from  prosecuting  righteous  claims,  and  by  propor. 
tiunabiy  encouraging  nefarious  litigation. 

Nor  are  these  consequences  of  the  system  of  centralizaUon 
the  only  subjects  of  complaint  against  the  superior  courts,  for 
in  other  respects  the  proceedings  of  those  tribunals  are 
inimical  to  the  pursuit  of  justice.  From  the  impunity 
accompanying  attempts  to  deceive  the  courts,  they  are  con. 
^tantly  occurring  on  the  part  of  dishonest  suitors.  No  means 
are  used  to  ascertain  whether  the  parties  themselves  credit 
the  assertions  they  make,  much  less  does  punishment  follow 
their  wilful  mis-statements.  Instead  of  the  pleadings  of  a 
pwty  being  the  most  favourable  exposition  of  his  case,  which 
^  law  applicable  to  it  allows,  they  are  not  unfrequently  a 
^ue  of  inconsistent  misrepresentations*.   The  allegaUons  of  an 

*  A   defendant'i  right    to    plead    several     inconsistent    answers    to    tbe 
plaintiff*!  demand,  has  be^'n  judicially  acknowledged,  and  id  policy  defended. 
The  fiict  of  inconsistency  in  the  pleas  with  each  other,  is  no  objection  to  them. 
VOL.  III.  — n"  VI.  D  D 
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adTcnarj,  known  to  be  founded  in  trodi,  are  not  uncoamioaly 
flatly  contradicted,  in  the  hope  that  his  evideiice  may  £euI; 
whilst,  for  the  sake  of  delay,  assertions  are  ventured  by  parties 
without  thor  having  any  intention  or  means  of  provii^  tbem. 

The  principal  advantage  of  a  well  arranged  scheme  of  local  tri- 
bunals,  would  be  the  relief  afforded  to  honest  litigants  from  the 
great  multiplicity  and  oonfu^on  of  the  proceedings  of  the  supe- 
rior courts.  By  a  carefully  adapted  system  of  practice,  every 
obstruction  to  the  rapid  march  of  justice  would  be  removed  ;  by 
the  proximity  of  the  court  a  ready  access  to  it  would  be  afibrded 
to  the  parties  and  their  witnesses ;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
obvious  and  necessary  regulations  into  the  process  of  pleadn  g 
the  mendacity  of  suitors  would  be  repressed,  and  every  endea- 
vour to  lead  the  court  into  error  effectually  neutralized.  The 
delay,  uncertainty,  and  expense  attending  the  operations  of 
judicature  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum;  and  whilst 
every  facility  would  be  given  to  bonajide  litigants  for  asserting 
their  just  rights,  every  obstacle  would  be  presented  to  attempts 
to  turn  the  fc»ms  of  justice  into  instruments  of  fraud,  or 
oppression. 

Consistently  with  a  central  administration  of  the  law,  and 
the  peculiar  structure  of  our  superior  courts,  we  are  of  opinioii 
that  the  procedure  of  those  tribunals  admits  of  no  modification 
by  which  the  evils  alluded  to  can  be  materially  mitigated.  The 
whole  of  the  complex  and  costly  proceedings  invented  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  arising  from  the  distance  of  parties  and 
witnesses  from  the  seat  of  judicature,  are,  of  necessity,  inherest 
in  the  system.  We  need  offer  no  proof  that  the  cumbrotis 
machinery  of  circuits,  by  which,  at  intervals  favourable  to  the 
fraudulent  suitor,  acUons  are  tried  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  is 
also  an  incident  of  centralization.  Written,  and  therefore  expen- 
sive and  imperfect  pleadings,  with  intervening  and  dangerous 


"  A  defendant  may  have  several  defences  to  an  action,  each  good  in  itaelf|  but 
"  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It  would  be  very  hard  upon  him  if  he  were  not 
**  permitted  to  plead  them  all."  Per  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  Wilkinson  p.  Small, 
3  Powling*s  Reports,  664.  See  also  1  Bingham's  Reports,  N.  C,  266.—"  Plead- 
'*  ings  instead  of  being  true  and  certain,  are  jumbles  of  falsehood  and  incon- 
"  sistencies,  discreditable  to  the  administration  of  justice." — Lord  Wynfind's 
Communication  to  the  Common  Law  Commisaioners  (see  Second  Repart, 
Appendix  (B.)  No.  2,  p.  48). 
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delays  between  the  suocesaye  steps,  form  another  integral  portion 
of  the  same  system.  These  and  other  essential  parts  of  the  proce- 
dure of  the  tribunals  in  question  render  of  no  arail  any  scheme 
of  reform  that  does  not  involve  a  very  wide  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  constitution  as  well  as  practice. 
But  to  meditate  at  present  such  a  radical  change  in  the  supe- 
rior courts  would  only  betray  ignorance  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  hostility  of  legal  practitioners, 
inspired  with  activity  by  the  approach  of  danger,  directed  by 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  strengthened  by 
their  corresponding  influence  over  the  public  mind,  would 
immediately  repress  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  to  every  specific 
plan  of  reform  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  requisite  changes,  constitute  another,  and,  at  present,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  every  desirable  modification  in  the  great 
judicial  establi§hments  of  the  country. 

The  creation  of  local  courts  would  be  attended  with  advan- 
tages besides  those  already  mentioned.  It  would  afford  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  cheap,  certain,  and 
expeditious  justice,  upon  which  the  people,  in  the  absence  of 
more  accurate  information  upon  the  subject,  might  found  their 
liopeft  and  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  arise  from  a  still  larger 
ni€i»ure  of  law  reform.  The  trifling  effects  of  many  highly 
but  improperly  vaunted  measures  have  inspired  them  with 
something  like  incredulity,  as  to  the  practicability  of  any 
beneficial  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  presenting  them  with  results  of  a  different 
character.  The  people,  inspired  with  faith  as  to  the  certain 
advantages  of  law  reform,  will  quickly  acquire  the  requisite 
information  as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its 
attainment,  and  their  demands  will  silence  all  interested  oppo- 
sition. We  approach  the  subject  of  local  judicature,  therefore, 
impressed  with  the  importance  it  possesses,  not  only  from  the 
direct  benefits  to  arise  from  its  well  regulated  establishment, 
but  also  in  the  relation  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

We  shall  here  notice,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  short 
digression,  an  objection  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  pro- 
ject for  establishing  local  courts  of  the  character  alluded  to. 
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The  notion  that  a  simple^  cheap,  and  speedy  administration  of 
the  law  should  be  discouraged  because  its  tendency  is  to 
promote  litigation,  although  abandoned  by  every  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  is  still  adhered  to  by  numerous  partial 
observers*.     The  proposiuon  is  founded  on  an  obvious  abuse 


*  It  is  not  more  than  ten  yean  since  the  Edinburgh  Review  countenaDoed  the 
doctrine  of  suppressing  litigation  by  heaping  expense  on  judicial  proceedings. 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  Travels  in  North  America,  did  not  throw  away  the 
apparent  opportunity  of  assailing  one  section  of  reformers  in  this  couotry — 
the  law  reformers — afforded  by  the  inexpensiveness  of  law  in  some  pans 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  alleged  consequences.  "  The  princif^  of 
**  bringing  justice  home  to  every  man's  door,  and  of  making  the  administraticti 
**  of  it  cheap,  has  had  full  experience  in  America;  and  greater  pneikml 
**  curses,  I  will  venture  to  say,  were  never  inflicted  on  any  country.    .    .    . 

** The   Pensylvanians    have  done   away  with   nearly  all   die 

'*  technicalities  of  the  law ;    there  are  no  stamps,  no  special   pleadings,  and 

**  scarcely  any  one  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  go  to  law Tbese 

**  victims  (u  e,  the  Pensylvanian  litigants)  of  cheap  justice,  or  cheap  law,  seldoas 
**  stop  while  they  have  a  dollar  left." — Vol  II.,  p.  426.  The  inconsistencies 
involved  in  these  few  lines,  show  that  the  author  never  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject,  upon  which  he  wrote  with  so  much  vehemence.  The  abolition  of 
special  pleadings,  instead  of  making  law  cheap,  would  have  a  directly  opposite 
effect,  by  increasing  the  number  and  expense  of  trials.  Of  this  elementary  pro- 
position in  judicature,  the  author  perhaps  was  ignorant,  and  very  pardonably  so» 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  that  difficult  science  is  by  no  meaiK 
intuitive.  By  special  pleadings  he  might  mean  written  pleadings,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  familiar  (t.e.  competent)  knowledge 
of  the  sul^ect.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  is  not  incorrect  in  saying,  that  ia 
the  Pensylvanian  courts,  special  pleading  is  abolished,  but  wrong  only  in  stqppocing 
that  the  access  to  them  is  cheap  This  supposition  will  reconcile  his  statement 
as  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of  law-suits  in  Pensylvania,  with  the  increased 
expense  attending  the  laying  aside  of  special  pleading.  For  he  cannot  mean  that 
cheap  law  reduces  suitors  to  beggary,  since  that  would  rather  appear  to  be 
a  consequence  of  dear  law.  In  short,  the  whole  passage  is  unintelligible,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  story  told  in  one  of  Mr.  Bentham's  earlier  writings.  **  I  hap- 
"  pened  once,"  says  he,  "  to  fiill  into  conversation  with  a  man,  who,  from  an 
«  attorney,  had  been  made  judge  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  America.  Justice 
**  I  understood  from  him,  was  on  a  very  bad  footing  there :  it  might  be  had 
"  almost  for  nothing:  the  people  were  very  litigious:  he  found  them  very 
«  troublesome.  A  summons  cost — I  forget  whether  it  was  three  shillings  and 
"  six-pence,  or  half-a-crown.  Where  the  half-a-crown  went  to  I  do  not  know : 
<*  one  may  be  pretty  certain  not  to  the  judge.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  our 
**  agreeing,  1  did  not  push  the  conversation  far.  The  half-a-crown  seemed  to 
**  him  too  little,  to  me  it  seemed  all  too  much.  The  pleasant  thing  would  have 
<'  been  to  have  ei^oyed  the  salary  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  being  phoned 
"  with  a  parcel  of  low  people.    Justioe  would  then  have  been  upon  the  best 
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of  words.  Litigation,  id  its  correct  sense,  means  the  making  use 
of  judicial  proceedings  to  effect  one  of  two  objects,  the  one  highly 
laudable,  tlie  other  little  less  than  criminal.  An  honest  suitor 
Avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  court  of  law  to  obtain  justice,  a 
dishonest  one  to  commit  injustice.  The  more  complicated  and 
prolix  the  proceedings  are  rendered  by  artificial  means,  the 
more  are  righteous  litigants  exposed  to  delay,  uncertainty,  and 
miscarriage.  Precisely  by  the  same  means,  however,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  hopes  of  dishonest  suitors  are  raised, 
together  with  their  chances  of  success.  The  introduction  of 
simplicity  and  promptitude  into  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice, 
would  free  bondjide  litigants  from  the  apprehension,  as  well  as 
the  probability,  of  failure  of  their  just  claims  through  error  or 
inadvertence ;  while  it  would  deprive  their  opponents  of  a 
screen  for  treachery,  or  the  Ume  and  opportunities  required  for 
bringing  fraudulent  projects  to  maturity.  With  respect  to  the 
expense  of  judicial  proceedings,  arising  from  their  length  and 
intricacy,  it  operates  as  a  denial  of  justice  to  bond  fide  Utigants 
whenever  it  falls  upon  them,  and  can  only  answer  the  end  of 
suppressing  improper  litigation,  when  cast  upon  dishonest 
suitors.  But  as  expense  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  intri- 
cacy and  slowness  of  judicial  business,  and  as  intricacy  and 
slowness  have  a  direct  tendency  to  assist  the  designs  of  fraudu- 
lent suitors,  the  greater  the  cost  of  law  proceedings,  arising 
from  such  causes,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  being 
imposed  upon  honest  parties.  Expense  too  is  only  a  relative 
term.  The  amount  of  costs  which  would  deter  an  indigent  or 
prudent  man  from  entering  a  court  of  law,  is  an  object  of 
indifference  to  a  richer  or  more  careless  one.  An  enactment 
forbidding  litigation  altogether,  would  be  a  more  certain,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  less  unjust  mode  of  extinguishing  it,  since 
such  a  measure  would  be  equal  in  its  operation  upon  all  classes 
of  society.  But  a  state  of  law,  which  virtually  closes  the  doors  of 
the  legal  tribunals  against  the  poor  and  the  provident,  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  that  justice  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 


"  footing  possible.  He  bad  accordingly  a  project  for  cbecking  litigation,  by 
"  raising  the  fees.  I  don't  know  whether  it  succeeded."  We  have  noticed 
Captain  Hall's  statement,  since  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  opponents  of 
cbeap  law  as  conclusive  evidence  of  its  evil  tendencies. 
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wealthy  and  thoughtless ;  or  at  least,  that  tbcy  are  alone  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  her  ministers.  We  quote  with 
satisfaction  a  passage  upon  the  subject  of  the  forgoing  obwr- 
rations  from  Lord  Langdale^s  speech  on  Chancery  Reform  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  last  June  :— 

**  The  delay,  united  with  its  attendant  expense,  tends  to  shut  the  door  e( 
justice.  The  man  whose  violated  rights  require  the  aid  of  law,  and  who  oi^gto 
to  find  redress  in  the  courts,  is  deterred  hy  the  delay  and  expense.  The  witny 
doer  sits  in  tranquillity,  and  triumphs ;  nay  more,  the  same  state  of  things  wfakii 
discourages  hmdfide  litigation,  encourages  maid  fide  litigation,  and  ioTites  the 
wrong  doer  himself  into  court ;  he  comes  with  a  fictitious  complaint,  noc  to 
establish  a  right,  but  to  extort  submission  to  a  wrong,  and  to  secure  to  faintMlf 
the  fruit  of  his  own  iniquity.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  injured  party  will 
rather  submit  to  oppression  or  a  compromise  of  his  right,  than  expose  himself 
to  litigation,  which  he  knows  will  be  attended  with  great  delay,  and  consequem 
anxiety  and  expense*.** 

The  supposition  that  increased  facilities  for  enforcing  the 
performance  of  pecuniary  engagements  would  be  prejudicial  to 
public  morality  by  encouraging  credit,  is  equally  unfounded,  and 
claims  attention  solely  from  its  having  been  countenanced  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd. 
Having  stated  before  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  that 
most  undoubtedly  he  would  not,  as  a  mere  question  of  pounds 
shillings  and  pence,  sue  for  a  debt  of  20/.  in  the  superior  courts, 
he  was  asked  whether  the  establishment  of  local  courts  witli  a 
jurisdiction  to  that  amount  at  least,  would  not  be  expedient  ? 

"  I  think  (said  he)  that  the  answer  to  that  question  mainly  depends  upon  the 
view  taken  of  the  comparative  good  and  evil  arising  from  the  system  of  credit 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  If  it  be  granted  that  a  new 
system  of  local  jurisdiction  will  give  increased  facility  to  the  creditor,  it  does  not 

follow  that  such  facility  will  tend  on  the  whole  to  the  public  good. 

Now  I  confess  it  seems  to  me,  that,  setting  aside  the  operation  of  credit  in  great 
commercial  transactions,  which  can  have  no  relation  to  any  scheme  of  local 
courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of  201.  or  of  40/.,  the  disposition  to  give  and 
to  obtain  credit,  to  which  the  power  of  persona]  arrest  has  afibrded  opportunity, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  moral  debasement  among  us;  that  it  has 
quickened  the  impulses  of  immediate  gratification,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
^ture;  that  it  has  disturbed  the  course  of  steady  industry,  by  petty  ambition,  to 
make  a  show  of  belonging  to  a  rank  a  little  beyond  our  own,  or  by  vain  attempts 
to  reach  it ;  that  for  *  plain  living  and  high  thinking,*  it  has  often  substituted 
a  life  of  pretension  and  misery,  and  has  produced  that  moral  degradation  insepa- 

*  Substance  of  a  speech  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Lord  Langdale,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  at^ministration  of  justice  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery. — (J.  and  W.  Boone,  New  Bond  Street,  1886)  p.  10-11. 
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raUe  from  pecimiaiy  difficulty,  and  from  tbe  expedients  and  falsehoods  to  which 
it  leads ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  claim  which  is  advanced  on  behalf  of  creditors  to  a  speedier  means  of 
recovering  their  debt,  is  tliis ;  is  it  desirable  that  new  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  credit,  in  cases  which,  from  their  nature  and  amount,  have  no 
relation  to  an  extended  commercial  policy  ?*  " 

The  manifest  assumption  throughout  is,  that  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  method  of  recovering  small  debts  would  serve  to 
promote  credit.  This  assumption  is  again  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  uncertainty  and  trouble  to  which  creditors  are 
put  by  dilatory  and  costly  legal  proceedings,  induce  tradesmen 
to  insist  upon  ready  money  transactions  with  their  customers. 
But  is  it  so  ?  A  very  slight  inspection  of  the  journals  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  few  years,  will  show  how 
numerous  and  urgent  have  been  the  demands  of  the  public  for 
some  legislative  measure  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  The  existence  of  frequent  credit  in  ordinary  transac- 
tions, therefore,  must  be  inferred,  notwithstanding  the  law  is 
in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  not  worth  a  man^s  while,  as  a 
question  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  (according  to  the  learned 
Serjeant's  own  statement),  to  sue  for  a  debt  of  SOL  Since, 
however,  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  litigation  are  conside- 
rations with  tradesmen  only  when  their  minds  are  in  a  state  of 
doubt  as  to  the  means,  or  honesty,  of  the  person  demanding 
credit,  we  contend  that  whenever  credit  is  ^ven  under  those 
circumstances,  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  importunities  of  the 

*  See  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners.  Appendix  (B) 
33  B.  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd's  Examination.  Credit  must  not  be  given  to 
Lord  EUenborough  (the  present  Lord),  for  inventing  this  notable  argument 
although  it  is  due  to  him  to  mention  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  put 
it  into  its  most  striking  form.  The  Noble  Lord  observed,  in  debate,  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  many  attempts  of  Lord  Althorp  to  establish  local  courts, 
that  *'  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  quite  unattainable.  If  it  were  attainable  to 
"  enable  a  creditor  to  recover  small  debts  at  a  little  cost,  he  (the  noble  Lord) 
"  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable.  Such  a  law  would  only  make  tradesmen  lax 
**  in  giving  credit,  and  the  poor  ready  to  take  it,  and  thereby  occasion  a  great  deal 
*'  of  mischief  to  both.  To  give  facility  to  recover  debts  (continued  the  noble 
"  Lord)  would  enable  an  ui^'ust  creditor  to.  make  debtors  pay  more  than  they 
•*  owed,  and  frequently  to  compel  others  to  pay  sums  which  they  did  not  owe." — 
(Hansard,  N.  S.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  1315.)  Lord  EUenborough  derives  a  very  large 
annual  income  from  a  direct  tax  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  King's  Bench. — 
(See  Parliamentary  Papers,  1834,  Vol.  VL,  No.  519.)  The  sincerity  of  his 
hostility  to  the  cheap  administration  of  law  admits  therefore  of  no  doubt» 
although  he  does  not  show  much  discretion  in  the  selection  of  bis  arguments. 
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customer.  For  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  tradesman  would 
solicit  individuals  of  doubtful  reputation  or  means  to  accept 
credit,  when  he  could  obtain  ready  money  from  tbem.  The 
supposition  on  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  constructs  his 
whole  reasoning  then  must  be,  that  a  cheap,  speedy,  and  [un- 
failing remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  tradesman  to  enforce  his  claims 
would  increase  the  demands  for  credit  on  the  part  of  customers 
of  whose  integrity  or  means  he,  at  the  time,  is  doubtful. 

Now,  what  inducement  can  be  so  strong  for  a  dishonest  man 
to  require  credit,  as  the  prospect  of  the  creditor's  remedy  being 
uncertain  or  indefinitely  postponed  ?  What  can  serve  more  to 
weaken  such  inducement  than  rendering  the  necessity  of  satis- 
fying the  creditor  peremptory  at  the  appointed  time?  Legal 
proceedings,  cheap  and  certain  as  to  their  result,  therefore, 
would  diminish,  if  not  put  an  end  to,  solicitations  for  credit  by 
dishonest  customers.  As  to  that  class  of  persons  who  desire 
credit  and  yet  possess  a  certain  future  means,  as  well  as  a  bona 
fide  intention  of  paying,  their  demands  for  it  are  manifestly  not 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  law,  and  no  change,  therefore,  in 
its  administration  would  affect  the  present  amount  of  indulgence 
rixiulred  by  them  of  tradesmen*. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  that  the  advantages, 
which  we  have  attributed  to  the  local  administration  of  the 
law,  do  not  necessarily  flow  from  every  scheme  of  local  judica- 
tories, but  are  the  consequences  only  of  a  well  adapted  organi- 
zation of  such  tribunals.  One  class  of  district  courts  in 
England  and  Wales  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  Every  county  has  a  court  with  a  jurisdiction  co- 
extensive with  its  boundaries,  in  which  actions  of  various  kinds, 
comprising  those  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of  any  amount,  may 
be  prosecuted.  The  constitution  and  proceedings  of  these 
courts,  with  the  exception  of  two  (Lancashire  and  Middlesex), 


*  If  we  had  space,  we  could  pursue  the  subject,  and  show,  Chat,  credit  inamly 
depends  upon  considerations  unconnected  with  judicature.  It  b  a  matter  to 
be  lamented,  that  creditors  are  too  often  satisfied  with  the  bare  legal  liabUity  of 
the  debtor,  without  troubling  themselves  to  ascertain  before  hand  the  means  of 
enforcing  it.  The  immoral  tendencies  of  expensive  law  are  admirably  depicted, 
and  the  objections  to  cheap  law  examined  and  refuted,  in  the  5tb  vol  of 
the  late  Mr.  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  in  tlie  chapters  on  the  Judicial 
Reforms  that  have  taken  place  in  tliat  country. 
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are  every  where  similar.  Here  then  is  a  system  of  local  courts, 
possessing  even  one  very  important  feature  of  excellence — uni- 
formity of  organization  and  practice,  and  yet  comparatively 
useless,  and  universally  complained  of.  In  1827  Mr.  Peel 
declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  **  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
"  ceeding  in  them  was  so  enormous,  and  their  jurisdiction  so 
"  confined,  that  he  believed  in  many  cases  the  party  seeking 
"  remedy  there  was  actuated  by  feelingsof  pique  and  resentment 
**  more  than  by  any  hope  of  recovering  his  debt :  he  might 
**  annoy  his  debtor,  but  in  the  end  the  expense  incurred  was 
"  generally  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  original  debt*.'*' 
Of  the  same  courts  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  speak  in 
the  following  termsf  :— 

**  The  limitation  of  jurisdiction  in  point  of  amount  ^,  the  annual  change  of 
the  officers  who  preside  in  these  courts ;  the  want  of  competent  juries ;  the 
lengthened  pleadings ;  heavy  costs ;  unnecessary  delay ;  and  a  vicious  system  of 
practice,  attended  with  enormous  abuse  and  oppression,  committed  by  bailiflb  in 
the  execution  of  process  by  improper  agents,  render  these  courts  inefficient  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  subject  of  general  complaint" 

As  the  object  of  the  local  administration  of  the  law  is 
emphatically  to  diminish  to  the  utmost,  costliness,  delay,  and 
uncertainty  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
in  establishing  a  system  of  local  courts,  is  to  discover  the  pecu^ 
liar  organization  by  which  the  object  in  question  may  be  best 
effected.     It  is  evident  that  a  wide  departure  from  the  principles 

*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  Vol  II.,  p.  1625.  The  county  courts  have  since 
undergone  no  change.  The  state  of  things  described  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  strikingly 
proves  that  expensive  and  intricate  judicial  proceedings  do  not  prevent  malignant 
litigation. 

f  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  p.  6. 

t  At  an  early  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  was  confined  to  cases 
under  40i.  At  an  extra  expense  of  about  2/.  (Report,  p.  7)  however,  a  personal 
action  of  any  amount  may  be  prosecuted  in  this  court,  by  the  writ  of  juiticiet. 
Practically  speaking  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  amount  in  such  actions,  when 
the  plaintiff  does  not  object  to  the  increased  expense.  For  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  county  courts,  and  the  various  changes  they  have 
undergone,  see  Reeve's  History  of  the  English  Law,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7,  47,  4S — 
11.,  p.  149 — IV.,  p.  465.  For  the  ancient  working  of  these  tribunals,  see 
Hale*s  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  p.  169,  170.  For  their  modern 
working,  see  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Recovery  of  Small  Debte,  and  Appendix  Session  Papers,  Vol.  IV.,  1823, 
Now  386 ;  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  and 
Appendices,  passim. 
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both  of  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  superior  courta  cannot 
be  avoided ;  novel  and  more  apt  expedients  must  supersede, 
in  the  new  judicatories^  the  expensive  and  imperfect  machineij 
of  the  higher  tribunals.  For  this  we  must  be  prepared  if  we 
desire  to  see  the  experiment  of  local  judicature  fairly  tried. 
For  to  scatter  tribunals  of  local  authority  over  the  face  of  the 
country  with  little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  their  fitness  for 
the  proposed  object  of  their  establishment,  would,  at  the  most, 
produce  no  further  benefit  than  providing  for  suitors  an  alter- 
native of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  justice. 

The  subjects  of  the  following  observations  are  selected  from 
the  numerous  topics  connected  with  local  judicature,  on  account 
of  their  superior  importance,  and  of  the  little  light  which  past 
discussion  has  thrown  upon  them.  They  happen  also  to  be 
subjects  upon  which  the  most  serious  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted by  most  of  the  authors  of  the  projects  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  In  order  to  impart  a  coherency  to 
our  observations,  we  shall  previously  make  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  more  material  arrangements  in  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  the  tribunals  required  for  a  local  administration  of 
the  law.  Although  by  these  suggestions  we  may  appear  to 
shadow  out  a  scheme  of  local  judicature,  and  even  of  the  gene- 
ral course  of  its  procedure,  they  must  be  understood  to  have 
reference  only  to  what  we  regard  as  the  more  difficult  and 
unsettled  questions  connected  with  these  subjects.  A  discus- 
sion or  bare  mention  of  minor  arrangements  would  be  an  idle 
employment  whilst  engaged  upon  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  system  under  review.  We  make  this  remark,  to  escape  the 
observation  that  the  whole  of  the  subject  has  not  occupied  our 
attention. 

The  sides  of  a  square,  containing  four  hundred  square  miles, 
are  ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  figure,  and  the  angle 
somewhat  more.  If  a  court  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  of  the  form  and  size  mentioned,  the  generality  of  rea- 
dent  suitors  would  have  to  travel  less  than  ten  miles^  whilst 
none  would  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  a  journey  much  exceed* 
ing  that  distance.  We  may  suppose  three  districts  to  be  placed 
contiguously,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  two  external  districts 
would  be  respectively  twenty  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
middle  district.     The  inconvenience  felt  by  a  judge  residing  at 
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the  centre  of  the  latter  district  from  attending,  once  in  the 
course  of  every  fortnight,  at  the  court  of  each  of  the  three 
districts,  would  be  comparatively  slight  *. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  establishment,  the 
attings  of  each  court  should  be  alternately  for  hearing  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  trial  of  contested  facts. 

To  the  court  of  each  district  should  be  attached  a  registrar, 
to  attend  its  sittings  and  conduct  the  formal  proceedings* 
During  the  intervals  between  such  sittings,  he  should  make 
circuits  at  frequent  and  stated  periods  through  his  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  within  reach  of  every  portion  of  its 
population  at  appointed  and  well  known  times. 

To  each  court  should  also  be  attached  two  or  more  inferior 
officers  or  messengers,  and  a  clerk  to  the  i-egistrar. 

An  individual  seeking  legal  redress  should  attend  the  regis- 
trar on  his  circuit,  state  the  particulars  of  his  case,  and  desire 
him  to  summon  the  party  complained  against  to  appear  at  the 
next  court  for  pleadings.  The  registrar  would  reduce  into 
writing  the  complainants  statement  in  clear  and  concise  terms. 
A  copy  of  this  statement,  with  a  summons,  would  then  be 
served  by  a  messenger  of  the  court  upon  the  defendant. 

At  the  next  utting  of  the  court  for  pleadings,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  should  personally  attend,  accompanied,  at  their 
discretion,  by  their  respective  attornies.  The  court  would  then 
proceed  by  a  vivd  voce  examination  of  the  parties  to  elicit  the 
precise  question  in  litigation. 

*  By  this  arrangement  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  a  judge  would  extend  over 
a  tract  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad,  containing  1200  square  miles. 
England  and  Wales  would  comprise  forty-eight  of  these  jurisdictions — their  area 
being  rather  less  than  58,000  square  miles.  The  external  figure  of  the  two 
countries  might  offer  some  difficulties  to  their  being  divided  into  jurisdictions  of 
the  precise  form  described,  but  this  might  be  partially  avoided  by  the  districts 
assuming  an  hexagonal  instead  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  The  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  business,  arising  from  a  greater  or  less  density  of  population  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  would  not  require  any  corresponding  idteration  in 
the  extent  or  number  of  jurisdictions,  since  the  difficulty  presented  by  it  would 
be  more  successfully  counteracted  by  giving  an  additional  judge  or  judges  to  the 
more  thickly  peopled  districts.  These  speculations  need  not  be  pursued  on  the 
present  occasion — it  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  main  object  of  legis- 
lating upon  the  subject,  is  to  secure  the  proximity  of  a  court  of  justice  to  every 
individual  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
creation  of  tribunals,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
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If  the  pleading  should  terminate  by  the  parties  being  at 
variance  upon  a  point  of  law,  the  court  would  instantly  give 
judgment,  and  the  suit  would  be  at  an  end,  unless  such 
judgment  were  called  in  question  before  the  appellate  court. 
If,  however,  a  question  of  fact  between  the  parUes  should 
require  investigation,  a  trial  of  it  would  be  ordered  to  take 
place  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court  for  trials,  when  the  parties, 
their  witnesses,  and  attomies  (if  any)  would  be  directed  to 
attend. 

At  the  trial,  if,  after  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  other 
testimony,  any  obscurity  still  prevailed,  the  parties,  at  their 
own  suggestion,  or  that  of  the  judge  or  jury,  should  be  exa- 
mined. The  verdict  of  the  jury  should  be  conclusive,  unless  ob- 
jected to  before  the  rising  of  the  court.  A  party  objecting  to 
the  decision  of  the  jury  should  state  his  reasons  distinctly  to 
the  court,  and  the  judge,  upon  hearing  them,  should  either  con- 
firm the  verdict  or  set  it  aside.  If  he  should  set  it  aside,  he 
should  direct  such  a  verdict  to  be  recorded  as,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  have  been  returned.  Whether  the  judge  confirmed 
the  verdict,  or  set  it  aside  in  the  manner  mentioned,  his  deci^on 
should  be  conclusive  upon  the  parties,  unless  called  in  question 
before  the  appellate  court. 

The  appellate  court  should  sit  in  London,  and  be  presided 
over  by  one  judge,  with  a  registrar  and  clerks.  The  proceed- 
ings upon  appeal  should  be  as  follows :— A  party  intending  to 
appeal  should  give  notice  to  the  registrar  of  the  district  cuurt 
of  his  intention,  and  of  the  precise  points  upon  which  be 
grounds  his  appeal.  The  registrar  would  then  deliver  to  each 
party  a  copy  of  the  judge^s  notes  of  the  cause,  and  also  transmit 
another  copy,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
appeal,  to  the  registrar  of  the  appellate  court.  The  question 
would  be  argued  in  its  turn  before  the  appellate  judge,  whose 
confirmation  or  revision  of  the  decision  of  the  local  judge  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  district  registrar,  and  stand  as  the  final 
judgment  in  the  cause. 

The  aid  of  the  court  during  the  suit  should  be  furnished 
gratuitously  to  every  suitor,  as  far  as  regards  the  exercise  of  its 
own  functions.  At  the  conclu^on,  the  court  should  award 
the  payment  of  such  costs  as  were  incurred  between  the 
parties,  at  its  discretion.     Upon  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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litigants  during  the  suit,  the  court  should  also,  at  the  same 
time,  impose  a  penalty  upon  cither  suitor  who  had  attempted 
to  abuse  its  proceedings,  or  to  lead  it  into  an  erroneous  decision 
bj  fraudulent  misrepresentations. 

Practice, — A  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  every  tribunal  con- 
sistsof  the  exerdse  of  judicial  functions,  whilst  others  are  the  acts 
of  the  parties  themselves.  To  summon  the  defendant  upon  com- 
plaint made — to  regulate  the  course  of  pleading — to  order  the 
attendance  of  witnesses — to  deliver  judgment,  and  to  execute 
it,  are  instances  of  judicial  functions;  but  to  attend  the  court 
—to  render  it  information,  are  acts  of  the  parties.  Under 
most  systems  of  judicature  the  judicial  functions,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  exercised  through  the  agency  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  litigants.  But  in  tribunals  established  for  the 
prompt  and  cheap  administration  of  the  law,  there  are  two 
decisive  objections  to  this  mode.  First — The  expense  it  im- 
poses on  suitors,  and  Second — The  multitude  of  formal  regu- 
lations required  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  proceedings  invented 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  by  which  suits  are  delayed  at 
every  stage,  and  encumbered  with  difficulties  having  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute. 

There  is  no  duty  of  government  more  imperative  than  that  of 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  justice  to  the  whole  community, 
without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  its  various  ranks.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  services  of  the  judicial 
establishments  being  gratuitously  afforded  to  every  class  of 
litigants.  If  ready  access  to  courts  of  justice  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  one  portion  of  society  than  to  another,  it  is  to 
the  numerous  poor.  They  have  but  one  safeguard  against 
outward  aggressions,  the  protection  of  the  law ;  they  possess 
Done  of  the  extraneous  defences  at  the  command  of  the  rich-» 
the  influence  of  wealth,  rank,  connection,  and  superior  intelli- 
gence. To  call  upon  an  indigent  suitor  to  pay  for  justice  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  When  his  complaints 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  affluent  legislators  too  frivolous  for  judicial 
notice,  they  forget  that  his  position  makes  him  obnoxious  to 
the  most  trifling  injuries.  *^  Give  me,^  says  an  accurate  ob- 
server, ^*  but  a  licence  to  do  any  person  at  pleasure  the  mi- 
*'  nutest  wrong  conc^vable.  Allow  me  to  rob  him,  though  it 
^'  be  but  of  a  farthing ;  farthing  by  farthing,  I  will  find  the 
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"  bottom  of  bis  purse.  Allow  roe  but  to  let  fall  a  drop  of  water 
*^  upoD  his  head — gutta  cavat  lapidem^  the  power  of  striking 
**  his  head  off  would  be  less  susceptible  of  abuse.^  To  impose 
upon  the  suitor  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
judiciary  estaUishment,  would  be  uselessly  charging  him  with 
the  expense  of  professional  agency,  without  the  assistance  of  which 
they  could  not  be  properly  performed  on  his  part.  There  is  no 
greater  reason  why  a  suitor  should  defray  the  costs  attending 
the  exercise  of  one  judicial  function  more  than  another — why 
should  he  pay  for  the  process  by  which  a  court  compels  the 
attendance  of  a  party  or  witness,  when  he  does  not  directly 
contribute  to  the  judge^s  salary  ?  If  government,  therefore,  b 
bound  to  provide  for  the  equal  administration  of  the  law,  we 
maintain  that  none  of  the  expences,  attending  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  functions,  should  be  borne  by  the  suitor. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  functions  of  the  judicial  esta- 
blishment should  be  performed  through  its  own  agency. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  forms  which  encumber  the  practice  of 
our  superior  courts  are  only  precautionary  regulations, 
made,  from  time  to  tim^,  to  protect  their  substantial  and 
necessary  rtiles  of  procedure  from  evasion  or  abuse.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  any  title  in  the  books  of  practice — to  Special 
Bail  for  instance,  and  observe  by  what  endless  petty  contrivances 
every  essential  step  of  that  proceeding  is  surrounded,  to  prevent 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  or  oppression  by  the  ^editor. 
It  is  manifest  that  if  the  courts  in  question  were  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  fraudulent  exercise  of  their  functions,  the 
enormous  mass  of  rules  of  practice  might  be  reduced  to  com- 
paratively few  and  simple  reguladons,  suited  to  each  stage  of 
their  proceedings.  So  long  as  they  are  performed  by  the  suitors 
themselves,  such  relief  is  impossible,  and  security  against  fraud 
can  only  be  obtained  by  forti^ing  every  substantive  proceeding 
with  innumerable  precautionary  contrivances.  But  suppose  a 
tribunal  to  assume  the  exercise  of  its  own  functions,  and  it 
becomes  instantly  freed  from  the  fear  of  being  abused.  All 
extraneous  and  defensive  regulations  might  be  laid  a«de, 
and  only  such  rules  retained  as  were  obviously  adapted  to 
the  exigency  of  each  particular  stage  of  the  pfooedure,  unen- 
cumbered with  provisions  to  repel  fraud,  in  whatever  shape 
attempted. 
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We  will  illustrate  these  observations  by  referring  the  reader 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  should  be 
put  into  form  by  the  registrar*,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
be  served  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

In  a  law  suit,  a  portion  of  the  tactics  is  to  place  the  adver- 
sary  in  the  most  disadvantageous  position,  by  inspiring  him  with 
erroneous  views  of  the  case  he  has  to  meet.  A  plaintiff  in 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  claim,  by  the  help  of  a  practised 
attorney,  would  purposely  introduce  sufficient  ambiguity  to 
perplex,  if  not  mislead,  the  defendant,  without  the  artifice  being 
gross  enough  to  call  for  the  animadversion  of  the  court.  Un- 
certain of  the  precise  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  the 
defendant  could  but  imperfectly  prepare  his  defence,  and  a 
door  for  injustice  is  immediately  opened.  Suppose  the  stra- 
tagem repeated,  the  court  would  endeavour  to  check  its  recur- 
rence, by  some  appropriate  and  general  regulation,  appli- 
csible  to  the  mode  of  framing  the  plaintiff's  claim — the  first  of 
a  series  of  rules  to  protect  an  essential  step  in  the  procedure 
from  abuse.  Studied  ambiguity,  the  result  of  labour,  would 
never  be  found  in  a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  drawn  by 
a  registrar.  Influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  would  endeavour  to  set  it  forth  in  accu- 
rate and  clear  terms.  But  supposing  some  dubious  expression  to 
occur  in  his  statement,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  from  accident ; 
and  though  it  might  produce  mischief  in  one  case,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  guard  against  its  recurrence  by  any  other  means 
than  by  increased  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  functionary  himself. 
Again,  if  it  is  left  to  the  party  and  his  attorney  to  summon  the 
defendant,  some  expedient  would  be  hit  upon,  so  to  effect  it, 
that  the  latter  should  be  deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  timely 
notice.  This  would  again  and  again  be  resorted  to  until 
obviated  by  a  rule  of  the  court  to  protect  itself  against  the 
wrongful  exercise  of  so  essential  a  function.  But  should  a 
defendant,  summoned  by  a  messenger  of  the  court,  be  by  some 
csLSualty  similarly  aggrieved,  no  new  regulation  as  to  the  mode 


*  It  may  be  objected,  that  putting  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  into  a  proper 
form,  is  not  the  exercise  strictly  of  a  judicial  function.  We  think  that  it  may  be 
rtsgarded  as  such.  The  plaintiff  complains  to  the  court — the  court  summons  the 
respondent  to  answer  the  claim,  describing^  it. 
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of  summoning  would  be  needed  to  provide  against  future  acd- 
dents  of  the  same  kind,  since  the  attention  of  the  officer  a  little 
quickened,  would  answer  that  purpose.  By  the  court  assert- 
ing its  right  to  exercise  its  own  functions,  it  would  throughout 
its  practice,  be  satisfied  that  every  proceeding  was  conducted 
with  bona  fides,  and  a  view  to  effect  the  particular  object  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  prospect  of  defeating  or  delaying 
an  adversary  by  technical  subtleties  and  treachery  would  be 
destroyed,  and  no  case  or  defence  would  be  set  up  which  did 
not  rest  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  real  or  alleged. 

When  the  functions  of  a  court  nre  placed  under  the  directioo 
of  the  suitors,  there  is  an  evil  engendered,  but  little  less  than 
that  occaaoned  by  the  frauds  which  this  system  enables  parties 
to  commit.  We  allude  to  the  liability  of  the  suitors  to  fall 
into  honest  errors.  Against  this  there  is  no  safeguard  in  an 
intricate  procedure.  The  Court  of  King^s  Bench  furnishes 
annually  a  volume  of  decisions  upon  its  own  practice,  most 
of  which  are  upon  erroneous  interpretations  put  upon  its  rules 
by  practitioners.  A  tribunal  conducting  its  own  proceedings, 
would  effectually  exclude  the  possibility  of  claims  for  justice 
being  thwarted  by  such  a  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  proceedings  as  are  acts  of  the 
parties,  should  be  performed  by  them,  and  the  attendant  ex- 
pense considered  as  costs  in  the  suit.  We  adopt  this  opinion 
from  the  difficulties  attending  the  recommendation  "of  such  ex- 
pense being  borne  by  the  judicial  establishment,  for  which, 
however,  both  reason  and  example  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
prosecutions  in  our  criminal  courts.  The  acts  to  be  performed 
by  the  suitors  would  be  the  attendance  of  themselves  and  wit- 
nesseson  the  court,and  the  providing  themselves  with  profes»onal 
assistance.  The  employment  of  profes^onal  assistance  by  suitors 
has  been  a  subject  of  difficulty  with  most  of  those  who  have  con* 
sidered  the  question  of  local  judicature,  owing  to  the  expenses 
attending  it  in  our  ordinary  courts  of  law.  As  it  is  a  questicu 
of  importance,  we  deem  its  consideration  necessary. 

Professional  Agency. — In  litigation  the  as^stance  of  profes- 
sional agency  is  required  for  two  distinct  objects.  First- — It  is 
necessary  to  the  suitor  to  ascertain  the  precise  legal  grounds  of 
his  complaint  or  defence,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  placing  his 
case  in  the  most  favourable  light  before  the  tribunal  having  to 
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adjudicate  upon  it.  Second — It  is  required  to  enable  the  suitor  to 
conduct  the  technical  proceedings  by  which  the  question  in  dis- 
pute is  finally  presented  to  the  court.  With  respect  to  the  first 
object,  it  is  not  desirable  that  professional  assistance  should  be 
withheld.  So  inaccessible  is  the  law  to  every  one  unacquainted 
by  education  with  its  provisions,  that  its  application  to  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  may  be  regarded  as  impracticable 
by  all  but  its  professors.  To  deprive  a  litigant  of  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  have  made  law  their  particular  study,  there- 
fore, would  be  denying  to  the  great  majority  of  suitors  the  use 
of  the  remedies  it  provides.  Reason  and  experience  also  show 
how  expedient  it  is  for  a  litigated  question  to  be  presented  to 
the  court  by  persons  conversant  with  the  law  applicable  to  its 
circumstances,  in  order  that  their  varied  representations  of  its 
provisions  may  prevent  the  judge  from  forming  a  partial  con- 
chision.  The  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  professional 
aid  for  the  purpose  in  question,  is  the  expense;  but  when  it  is 
considered  how  small  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  litigation  are 
incurred  for  legal  advice  and  aid  upon  the  merits  of  a  case, 
apart  from  the  technical  proceedings  connected  with  it,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  objection  is  without  weight. 

As  to  the  second  purpose  for  which  such  assistance  is  re- 
quired, it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  no  utility  to  suitors  except  to 
enable  them  to  perform  correctly  the  judicial  functions  confided 
to  them.  The  skill  and  knowledge  requisite  to  wield  the  forms 
of  procedure  with  effect,  are  little  inferior  to  the  acquirements 
necessary  to  apply  the  rules  of  law  to  the  merits  of  a  litigated 
ca.se.  Unless,  therefore,  the  suitor  can  be  relieved  from  the 
performance  of  judicial  functions,  without  their  efficacy  being 
weakened,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  be  freed  from  the  expense 
of  professional  assistance  attending  them,  without  diminishing 
the  strength  of  his  claims  to  legal  redress. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  suggested  that  on  the 
occasions  of  pleading  and  trial,  which  essentially  require  the 
application  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  skill  and  legal  ability,  for 
the  sake  both  of  the  suitors  and  the  court,  the  employment  of 
professional  agency  should  be  allowed ;  whilst,  by  recommending 
theconduct  of  the  technical  proceedings  to  be  given  to  the  court, 
we  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  compelling  litigants  to  seek  such 
asastance  in  matters  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
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case.  By  the  course  proposed,  it  will  be  possible  to  remanerate 
practitioners  for  services  of  essential  utility  to  justice,  without 
subjecting  litigation  in  the  local  courts  to  burdensome  expense*. 
The  Common  Law  Commissioners  appear  to  have  had  no 
distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  applying  legal  skill  cheaply  to  liti- 
gation in  the  courts  in  question,  for  although  they  say  it  should 
be  done,  they  have  omitted  to  indicate  the  means.  In  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  the  expression  ^'  by  retrenching  all  unneces- 
"  sary  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit"  is  conveniently  vague. 
After  stating  that  professional  aid  is  essentially  necessary,  to 
enable  suitors  to  conduct  technical  proceedings,  even  of  the 
simplest  construction,  they  say — 

''  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  dirowing  the  practice  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  or  dishonest  persons,  we  think  it  desirable  that,  by  retrenching  all 
unnecessary  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit,  a  fair  remuneration  shoidd  be 
allowed  to  the  professional  agent  for  his  services ;  and  that  by  adopting  a  higber 
scale  of  remuneration  when  the  cause  of  action  would  better  a£S>rd  it,  it  might 
be  made  worth  the  while  of  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  to  undertake 
a  branch  of  practice  which,  were  the  scale  of  fees  to  be  adapted  only  to  amalkr 
causes  of  action,  they  would  decline  f". 

*  In  actions  in  the  superior  courts  for  dainw  under  20^,  the  average  profits  of 
the  country  attorney,  of  each  party,  may  be  estimated  at  less  than  6L  even  when 
the  cases  go  to  trial  and  final  judgment ;  the  outlay  generally  exceeding  doable 
that  sum.  In  actions  for  larger  sums,  the  profits  are  more  considerable.  The 
small  profits  of  the  first  kind  of  actions ;  tlie  necessary  advance  of  money,  and  the 
danger  of  the  adverse  party,  and  even  client,  being  unable  to  satisfy  the  heaty 
amount  of  costs  of  the  second  kind  of  actions ;  and  the  anxiety  and  risk  attend- 
ing the  proceedings  in  both  instances,  conspire  to  deter  country  attomies  fron 
making  an  object  of  common  law  business,  where  other  branches  of  practice  we 
open  to  tliem.  Under  the  system  of  local  judicature  proposed,  an  allowance  of 
two  guineas,  or  even  somewhat  less,  to  the  attorney  for  attending  hb  client  at 
pleading,  and  the  same  sum  at  triad,  would  adequately  remunerate  the  most  ret- 
pectable  practitioner  for  the  trouble  he  would  be  put  to.  And  though  the  fett 
proposed  are  below  his  profits  in  actions  for  claims  under  201.,  before  mentioned, 
the  increase  of  litigation  from  its  being  rendered  expeditious  and  certain,  would 
afford  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  difference.  The  country  attorneys  would 
in  no  respect  be  ii\jured  by  the  change ;  their  business  and  profits  would  be 
augmented ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  neceoi^  of 
making  outlays  of  money,  from  the  danger  of  losses  through  the  insolvency  of 
clients,  or  of  their  opponents,  and  ft-om  the  anxiety  and  trouble  that  now 
attend  the  practice  of  common  law.  By  bestowing  upon  them  the  additional 
character  of  advocates,  their  importance  and  influence  would  be  prc^portionablj 
increased,  as  would  also  be  the  respectability  of  their  profession. 

t  Fifth  Report,  pp.  21,  22.— Of  the  authors  of  the  plans  for  local  courts  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  Sir  R.  Peel  alone  appears  to  have  entertained  a  correct 
idea  of  the  two*fold  object  of  the  employment  of  profirtsioiial  agency  in  Judicial 
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Pleading. — It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  system  of  judicature 
so  imperfect  that  at  the  instance  of  the  complainant  both 
he  and  the  party  complained  against^  shall  appear  before 
a  tribunal  without  either  being  previously  apprized  of  the 
other's  case.  The  defendant,  ignorant  of  the  specif 
claims  About  to  be  urged,  repairs  to  the  court,  accompanied 
by  numeiXHis  witnesses,  to  repel  every  possible  demand.  The 
plaintiff  too,  uncertain  of  his  adversary'^s  intention  to  admit 
the  validity  oS  Ym  claim,  and  anxious  to  anticipate  every  de- 
fence^ finds  it  necessary  to  procure  the  attendance  of  every  one 
whose  testimony  can  assist  him.  The  enormous  expense  and 
trouble  attending  such  a  proceeding  would  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  justice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Suppose  a  modification  introduced,  and  that  previously  to 
the  parties  encountering  each  other  before  the  judge,  the  plain- 
tiff be  compelled  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  statement 
»f  his  ease.  The  defendant,  it  is  obvious,  will  have  occasion 
only  to  prepare  himself  with  testimony  to  meet  such  case.  As, 
however,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  setting  up  a 
variety  of  defences,  and  as  tJie  nature  of  them  will  not  tran- 
spire previously  to  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  will  still  be  under  the 
necessity  of  summoning  the  same  number  of  witnesses  as  before, 
io  order  to  meet  every  possible  answer  put  forth  by  his  oppo- 
nent. The  expense  of  trials,  under  the  supposed  modification, 
will  not  be  materially  diminished.     Imagine  judicial  inquiries 

proceedings ;  aad  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  relieving  suitors  from  the  expense 
attending  it  when  simply  required  for  matters  of  a  technical  natin-e.  His 
natural,  fltreng,  and  penetrating  sense,  however,  unassisted  by  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  requisites  of  judicial  organisation,  failed  to  discover  the 
means  of  carrying  his  views  into  effect  He  proposed  to  limit  the  retainer  of 
professional  assistance  to  the  trial,  declaring  that  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  purely  technical  operations  so  simple,  **  that  any  man  who  could  read  and 
"  write,  might  ensure  the  hearing  of  his  action  without  professional  assistance." 
— (Hansard's  Debates,  N.  8.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  1353.)  He  attempted  to  compass 
the  latter  object  by  abolishing  pleading,  and  all  other  formal  proceedings ;  by  which 
the  procedure  of  his  courts  would  have  resembled  that  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
noet  primitive  rudeness,  and  would  have  introduced  all  tlie  evils  which  local 
judicature  is  intended  to  avoid.  A  second  error  he  committed  by  restricting  the 
fee  of  the  professional  agent  to  ten  shillings  in  each  suit  (Idem,  p.  1854).  No 
competent  attoniey  would  be  found  willing  to  act  for  such  trifling  remuneration. 
Economy  is  not  to  be  sought  at  all  risks.  One  object  of  Law  Reform,  doubtless,  is 
to  render  litigation  cheap ;  but  the  efFectivencss  of  judicial  proceedings  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  that  one  consideration. 
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conducted  in  this  manner  in  a  country  where  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  multiplied  and  jealously  defined  the  legal  rights 
of  individuals,  and  placed  at  the  command  of  every  defendant 
a  variety  of  defences  springing  from  artificial  and  technical  dis- 
tinctions, and  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
expenses  and  difficulties  which  attended  nine  trials  our  of  ten 
in  our  superior  courts,  till  the  plea  of  general  issue  was  restricted 
in  its  operation  about  two  years  ago  *. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  further  modification— that  the  de- 
fendant shall  also  disclose  the  nature  of  his  defence,  and  the 
plaintiff  again  make  known  his  answer  to  it.  A  correspondence 
between  the  parties  would  continue  until  all  the  facts,  relied 
upon  by  each,  should  be  discovered  to  the  other.  The  evidence 
produced  by  the  parties  being  restricted  to  a  few  ascertained 
points  in  dispute,  the  number  of  witnesses  required  on  both 
tides  would  be  most  materially  diminished,  and  with  it  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  for  trial.  This  method 
of  escaping  the  cost  of  crowds  of  useless  witnesses,  subject  to 
certain  technical  regulations,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
fecial  pleading  prevailing  in  our  courts*f*. 

*  The  plea  of  the  general  issue  was  a  mere  formal  proceeding,  by  which  the 
defendant  denied  every  allegation  in  the  plaintiff's  narrative  setting  forth  his 
claim,  and  at  the  same  time  was  enabled  to  give  nearly  every  kind  of  answer  at 
the  trial  by  way  of  defence  to  the  action.  That  the  losing  party  at  the  trial  was 
defeated  by  some  unexpected  case  set  up  by  his  opponent,  was  a  common  grousd 
for  demanding  a  new  trial.  So  harassing  is  the  general  issue  to  plainti&, 
that  whenever  it  is  the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  protect  any  particiilar  dais 
of  defendants — magistrates,  commissioners  of  bankrupt,  &c,  in  the  dischaigt 
of  official  duties,  from  actions,  it  expressly  enables  them  to  give  every  spedei 
of  defence  under  that  form  of  plea.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  objection 
to  the  use  of  this  plea  in  a  procedure  intended  for  the  cheap  and  speedy 
administration  of  justice.  Lord  Redesdale  adopted  it  in  his  plans  for  local 
judicature  proposed  to  Parliament  in  1810  and  1820.  In  Lord  AlthorpV  Bilb 
for  the  establishment  of  local  courts,  presented  in  1821,  1823-4,  and  1835, 
it  is  provided  that  no  other  plea  than  the  general  issue  shall  be  allowed,  except 
in  case  of  a  counter  claim  by  the  defendant  by  way  of  set  o£  By  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Bills  for  reforming  the  county  courts,  brought  in  by  him  in  1827  and  1828, 
pleading  was  entirely  abolished  before  those  tribunals.  Such  crude  attempt! 
betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  judicisl 
arrangements.  The  observations  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  upon  die 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  use  of  the  plea  of  general  issue,  deserve  particular 
attention.-»See  their  Second  Report,  p.  44. 

t  The  object  of  special  pleading  being  to  develops  before  trial  the  admitted 
and  disputed  facts  upon  which  the  litigated  question  turns,   th«  process  is 
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Not  is  special  pleading  without  other  equally  decisive  advan- 
tages, wanting  to  more  inartificial  systems  of  procedure.  It  is 
manifest  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  judge  of  the  question^ 
be  is  ta  try^  must  operate  to  the  disad van ta^  of  honest  litigants. 
The  judge  will  not  perceive  the  precise  points  between  the 
parties  until  most  of  the  testimony  is  gone  through,  and  will 
then,  in  all  probability,  discover  that  irrelevant  assertions  bad 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  disclo- 
sures. Nor  will  the  jury  be  placed  in  a  less  unfavourable  posi- 
tion for  ascertaining  the  truth.  A  partial  view  of  the  evidence 
will  impart  a  corresponding  character  to  their  decision,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  defeated  suitor  will  be  the  germ  of  further 
litigation,  in  the  shape  of  new  trials  or  appeals. 

Another  advantage  of  special  pleading  is,  that  it  relieves  liti- 
gation from  unnecessary  trials.  When  the  judicial  business 
begins  with  the  latter  proceeding,  the  subject  of  difference 
transpires  during  the  hearing.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  law  merely,  and  it  appear  that  the  facts  advanced  on  either 
side  are  not  contested,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring for  trial  has  been  needlessly  incurred,  since  both  parties 
might  without  that  proceeding  have  propounded  the  question 
between  them  to  the  court  for  its  adjudication. 

The  object  of  special  pleading  then  is  to  put  the  court  and 
parties  in  possession  of  the  litigated  question,  by  a  relation  on 
their  parts  of  the  material  facts  involved.  If  some  means 
could   be   devised  to  induce  litigants  to  disclose  every  fact 


cflfective  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  this  is  performed.  Unless  the 
minutest  details  relied  upon  by  both  parties  are  disclosed  by  pl&ading,  its  object 
may  be  defeated.  By  Mr.  Hume's  Bill  for  the  easy  recovery  of  small  debts, 
introduced  in  1827,  special  pleading  was  so  far  allowed,  that  the  defendant  was 
to  intimate  to  the  plaintiff  the  general  nature  of  his  defence,  but  the  plaintiff 
was  not  to  disclose  bis  answer  to  it.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
plan  of  procedure  for  local  courts,  propose  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan. — (See 
Fifth  Report,  p.  27.)  After  their  very  just  remarks  upon  the  plea  of  general 
issue,  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  recommendation.  Suppose  a  defendant  to 
plead  in&Bcy  to  an  action  for  goods  sold.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  may  have 
three  distinct  answers.  First — Denying  that  the  defendant  was  an  infant. 
Second — Promises  to  pay  after  he  came  of  age.  Third — That  the  goods  were 
necessaries.  Unless  the  defendant  is  apprized  before  trial,  which  of  these  answers 
the  plaintiff  relies  upon,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  fortify  himself  with  evidence 
against  them  all.  How  can  the  projectors  of  such  schemes  expect  cheapness 
or  expedition  to  attend  their  working  ? 
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within  their  knowledge,  and  avciid  every  kind  of  misrepresenla- 
tion,  the  functions  of  judicature  would  be  confined  to  the  deci- 
sion of  bofta  fide  contested  points  ci  law,  or  to  the  determining 
of  equally  boni^fide  disputed  matters  of  fact.  This  supposes, 
perhaps,  an  unattainable  degree  of  improvemeBt  in  the  judi- 
ciary process.  Nevertheless,  an  approximation  to  it  is  tbe  end 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  jiididal  arrangements. 

The  motives  of  maid  fde  suitors  for  suppressing  facts  or 
suggesting  falsehoods  in  pleading  are  two ;  either  for  the  sake 
of  the  consequent  delay,  or  to  IoekI  the  court  into  an  erroneous 
dcci^on.  The  first  motive,  it  is  evident,  can  be  removed,  or 
very  much  weakened,  by  curtmling  to  the  utmost  the  interval 
l)ctween  pleading  and  tbe  trial,  or  final  termination  ^  the  suil^. 

The  second  motive  requires  more  comjdex  treatment. 
Falsehood  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  a  consistent  narrative, 
and  if  the  allegations  of  a  party  do  not  conflict,  their  truth  can 
ofily  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  some  extrinsic  test.  This 
observation,  however,  furnishes  one  practical  means  of  restrain- 
ing misrepresentation  in  pleading.  If  a  litigant  makes  two 
inconsistent  statements,  both  of  them  cannot  be  true,  and  he 
should  be  compelled  to  abandon  one.  As  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deprive  a  defendant  of  the  benefit  of  various  and  reconcileablo 
answers,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  infliction  of  injury  on  his 
adversary  to  allow  him  to  urge  inconsistent  defcncerf . 


*  This  important  consideration  has  escaped  the  obsenration  of  the  CominoD 
Law  Commissioners.  It  is  manifest  that  no  Other  means  of  repressing  men- 
dacious pleading  occurred  to  them,  than  that  o&red  by  a  better  arrangement  of 
costs  than  at  present  prevails. — (Second  Report,  p.  +3.)  In  the  superior  courts 
the  trial  is  generally  so  remote  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  that 
the  defendant  is  nearly  always  induced  to  plead,  although  he  have  no  real 
defence,  in  order  to  keep  the  plaintiff  at  bay  during  the  interval.  Indncemeots 
of  this  kind  are  direct  incentives  to  deliberate  mendacity.  Yet  Lord  Broogfaam 
in  his  two  first  fiills  (Setisions  of  1830,  1830-Sl)  for  establishing  courts  of  local 
jurisdiction,  proposed  that  in  some  districts  the  judge  should  try  causes  but  once 
a  year  (Section  3).  It  has  been  contended,  that  a  suit,  under  the  provisions  of 
either  of  those  Bills,  might  be  made  to  last  three  years.  —  {Wutwwiuier  JUvute, 
Vol.  XI 11.,  p.  433.)  To  do  the  noble  Lord  justice,  however,  we  do  not  think 
the  Sections  (16,  17,  18,)  referred  to  by  the  critic,  justify  his  assertion.  Tbe 
provisions  contained  in  these  Sections  are  nevertheless  very  obscure. 

4  In  tht'ir  plan  of  proci'dure  fur  local  courts,  the  Common  Law  Cominisaioiien 
recommend  that,  in  addition  to  any  defence,  which,  admitting  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff,  avoids  their  legal  effect  by  showing  some  subsequent  cirotun- 
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Aootber  method  of  induelng  litigants  to  adhere  to  truth  in 
their  pleadings  is,  by  providing  that  the  proceeding  should  be 
conducted  vivd  voce  before  the  court  The  advantages  attends 
ing  public  examination  of  individuals,  where  discovery  of  the 
truth  is  the  object  in  view,  are  too  well  understood  to  need  any 
lengthened  notice.  Litigants  who,  through  the  medium  of 
writing,  would  not  shrink  from  suggesting  a  falsehood  to  the 
court,  would  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  exposure  from  openly 
asserting  it.  Evasive  answers  returned  to  direct  questions, 
contradictory  assertions  opposed  to  consistent  narrative,  and 
attempts  at  concealment  by  one  party,  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  candour  of  his  adversary,  would  tend  with  irresistible 
force  to  evolve  the  truth.  The  other  benefits  of  vivd  voce 
pleading,  in  local  judicature,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  a 
brief  examination  of  the  unfitness  of  written  pleadings  for  cheap 
and  expeditious  procedure. 


stance,  as  payment,  a  release,  &c.,  a  defendant  may  be  at  liberty  to  put  tlie 
plaintiff  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  the  facts  he  alleges.  —  (Fifth 
Report,  p.  26.)  To  us  this  appears  like  going  out  of  the  way,  not  only  to 
encumber  an  action  with  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  what  ought  to  be 
admitted,  but  to  induce  the  defendant  to  deliberately  deny  what,  from  the  nature 
of  hb  defence,  he  must,  nearly  in  every  case,  know  to  be  true.  In  their  Second 
Report,  the  Commissioners  offer  the  following  weak  defence  for  the  allowance  of 
inconsistent  pleas.  "  To  an  action  for  goods  sold,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
"  defendant  may  in  many  cases  without  impropriety,  plead  first  in  denial  of  the 
**  sale  and  delivery ;  and  secondly,  that  the  goods  were  paid  for;  for  when  the 
**  purchase  is  allied  to  have  taken  place  at  a  remote  period,  and  to  be  of  no 
"  considerable  amount,  it  may  not  improbably  be  forgotten  by  him.  He  may 
"  not  know  whether  he  bought  such  goods  or  not,  but  may  know  that  if  they 
**  were  bought  the  debt  must  have  been  long  since  paid.  The  objection  there- 
*'  fore  to  such  pleas,  founded  on  their  manifest  and  necessary  repugnancy, 
**  foils." — (p.  43.)  How  a  defendant  can  prove,  for  pleading  implies  proving  in 
this  case,  that  he  paid  for  certain  goods,  and  ^et  pretend  to  say  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  ever  bought  and  received  them,  we  do  not  see.  But  suppose 
the  case  possible,  does  its  frequency,  or  the  apparent  injustice — for  real  ii\justice 
there  is  none*— of  restricting  the  defendant  to  one  of  two  inconsistent  defences, 
offer  sufficient  reason  for  the  admission  of  mendacity  ?  Can  anything  justify 
it  t  To  men  with  minds  unwarped  by  legal  usages,  inconsistent  defences  are 
decisive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.  In  criminal  cases  they  are 
always  conclusive  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  Suppote  a  man  indicted  far  murder 
were  to  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  also  that  he  killed  the  deceased  in  self- 
defence,  would  any  jury  hesitate  to  convict?  In  Mr.  Hume's  Bill,  before  men- 
tioned, provision  is  corefUlly  made  for  allowing  defendants  to  put  in  inconmstent 
pleas. 
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When  pleadings  are  in  writing,  the  suitors  are  of  Deoessity 
left  to  themselves  to  make  their  respective  allegaUona,  and  the 
court  is  guided  in  its  judgment  by  circumstances  disclosed  with 
all  the  colouring  and  misrepresentation  imparted  to  them  by 
the  more  dextrous  or  dishonest  party.  Where  a  tribunal  is 
rendered  a  passive  redpient  of  the  hostile  allegations  of  the 
suitors,  it  obtains  possession  of  no  more  than  escapes  in  the 
competition  between  them  for  making  the  fewest  disclosures. 
To  yield  the  most  meagre  information  is  always  the  course 
adopted  by  dishonest  suitors,  whilst  thdr  antagonists^  to  avoid 
the  exposure  of  any  weakness,  are  equally  disinclined  to  betray 
more  than  is  technically  requisite  to  give  vitality  to  the  suit. 

Without  enlarging  upon  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  court 
being  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  altercations  of  the  litigants, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
demand  every  requisite  information  and  explanation.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  ofTensive  to  common  sense,  than  to 
expect  a  judge  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  facts  between  two  disputants,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
restrict  him  from  demanding  any  information  beyond  what 
they  may  choose  to  volunteer.  The  obvious  course,  is  to  give 
him  unbounded  discretion  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
which  arises  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding ;  and  not  only  to 
invest  him  with  such  discretion,  but  to  make  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  use  it. 

The  strongest  objection  to  written  pleadings,  however,  is 
the  impossibility  of  any  minute  detail  of  facts  being  given  by 
the  litigants,  except  at  the  most  disproportionate  expense^  and 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  In  chancery  proceedings,  in  which 
a  more  or  less  minute  detail  of  circumstances  generally  takes 
place  in  the  pleadings,  the  expense  is  ruinous,  from  their 
length.  To  avoid  this  evil,  the  courts  of  law  require  the 
parties  to  state  the  general  legal  bearing  of  the  facts  they 
advance,  without  descending  to  particulars.  Whilst,  by  this 
means,  the  evil  of  voluminous  written  narratives  is  avoided,  a 
mischief  no  less  grave  is  created.  Most  facts  in  the  legal 
vocabulary  are  divi«ble  into  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of 
component  circumstances;  a  fact  in  this  sense  stated  generally, 
without  any  of  the  minor  particulars  being  mentioned,  may  in 
reality   be  partly    admitted  and   partly  denied   between   the 
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parties,  according  as  they  agree  or  differ  on  the  several  con- 
stituent circumstances.  Unless  pleading  therefore  discriminates 
between  these  component  circumstances,  and  gives  the  court  to 
understand  which  of  them  are  disputed  and  which  admitted,  it 
is  evident  that  its  object  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished. 
Suppose  the  defence  of  coverture  to  be  set  up  to  an  action,  and 
denied  by  the  plaintiff,  in  general  terms,  according  to  a  system 
of  written  pleadings,  framed  to  avoid  prolixity ;  the  defendant 
may  have  been  married  before  the  cause  of  action  arose,  and 
the  plaintiff,  knowing  the  circumstance,  intends  to  rely  upon 
the  husband^s  death  before  that  event.  The  circumstance 
really  in  dispute  therefore,  is  whether  the  husband  was  dead  at 
a  certain  period,  and  this  is  the  only  point  upon  which  evidence 
would  be  required;  but  from  the  defence  being  stated  and 
denied  in  general  terms,  unless  the  defendant  at  the  trial  first 
proves  her  marriage,  the  court  cannot  proceed  to  investigate 
the  disputed  question  of  the  husband's  death.  A  dishonest 
plaintiff  has  therefore  the  chance  of  the  defendant''s  inability  to 
prove  her  marriage,  a  point,  under  a  perfect  system  of  judi- 
cature, beyond  dispute.  Under  a  system  of  vivd  voce  pleaduigs, 
by  which  the  minutest  circumstances  would  become  subjects  for 
investigation,  the  injustice  described  could  not  occur*. 

•  With  die  exception  of  Sir  John  Chetwode's  Bill  for  the  recovery  of  Small 
Debts,  introduced  in  1817,  and  the  two  bills  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  mentioned, 
every  measure  hitherto  proposed  to  the  legislature  for  establishing  local  judi- 
cature, has  provided  for  the  pleading  being  in  writing,  and  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners  must  be  understood  to  recommend  the  same  thing.  We  have 
before  stated  that  that  body,  and  Mr.  Hume,  propose  a  limited  disclosure  of  the 
bets  between  the  litigants  before  trial ;  to  avoid  the  expense  of  l«ng  manuscript 
narratives,  they  both  recommend  that  the  general  nature  of  the  defendant's 
intended  defence  should  be  notified  with  the  greatest  brevity  to  the  plaintiff; 
for  example,  by  the  words  "  Infancy,"  "  Bankruptcy,"  and  the  like.  By  this 
means  much  writing  would  certainly  be  avoided,  but  at  the  expense  of  rendering 
the  plaintiff  and  the  court  as  little  information  as  possible,  and  so  defeating  the 
objects  of  pleading.  The  Conunlssioners  as  well  as  Mr.  Hume,  however,  provide 
for  the  same  quantity  of  writing  in  connection  with  the  defendant's  plea,  as 
would  be  required  for  circumstantially  setting  forth  the  defence  at  once.  They 
recommend,  that  the  defendant,  at  the  desire  of  the  plaintiff,  should  furnish  him 
^th  ^l  particulars  of  his  defence.  This  has  rather  too  much  the  air  of  trifling. 
In  his  two  first  measures  (1830,  1830-Sl),  for  establishing  local  jurisdictions, 
lA>rd  Brougham  provides  for  the  pleadings  being  in  writing,  and  in  a  marginal 
note  declares  that  they  shall  be  short ;  for  this,  however,  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  body  of  the  bills  (section  19) ;  one  instance  only  of  the  tarelcssDess  observ- 
able throughout  the  drawing  of  those  bills. 
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Another  olj^K^tion  to  written  pleadings  b  the  time  consumed 
between  the  several  allegations.  Time  for  [preparing  a  state- 
ment in  writing  is  manifestly  necessary,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
time  itself,  as  delay^  pleadings  may  be  purposely  multiplied. 
The  dishonest  party  also  gains  opportunities  of  devisiog 
fraudulent  representations,  to  suit  each  new  phase  assumed  by 
the  acUon  in  its  progress.  Truth  is  never  in  need  of  preparation, 
and  has  but  one  object — to  make  itself  known  at  once.  False- 
hood,  the  offspring  of  forethought,  requires  the  most  deliberate 
management  to  preserve  the  air  of  veracity,  and  its  best  diaace 
of  escaping  exposure  is  by  deferring  inquiry. 

It  may  be  objected  to  vivd  voce  pleading,  that  the  process 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  confusion,  as  to  render  it 
utterly  inadequate  to  effect  its  object.  Viv&  voce  pleading, 
however,  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  judicature*.     It  was 

*  Mr.  Seijeant  Stephen  (one  of  the  Common  Lew  Commiaiioners)  in  hb 
highly  esteemed  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Pleading,  shows  that  special 
pleading,  accompanied  by  many  of  its  present  difficult  forms  and  observances, 
was  formerly  carried  on  vivd  voce  in  our  courts.  He  cites  authorities  to  show 
that  the  practice  was  not  abandoned  till  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  (1350),  although  he  appears  to  think  that  the  manner  of  allegation 
as  carried  on  in  special  pleading  (ix.  the  technical  special  pleading  of  West- 
minster Hall),  was  methodically  framed  and  cultivated  as  a  science  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  (1272 — 1307),  and  states,  that  the  very  earliest  of  the  year  books, 
which  begin  with  the  reign  of  his  successor,  exhibit  proofe  that  (special)  pleading 
was  by  that  time  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state.  [Note  (38),  Appendix,  p.  43, 
First  Edition.]  Vivd  voce  pleading  therefore,  and  special  pleading,  even  when 
accompanied  by  embarrassing  forms  and  technicalities,  do  not  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  We  should  state,  however,  that  the  learned  author  remarks  that 
oral  pleading  is  the  natural  practice  of  countries  in  which  the  arts  of  civil isatioii 
have  made  little  progress  (p.  29).  By  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  be 
attributes  the  written  pleadings  of  our  superior  courts  to  advanced  refine* 
ment.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  conceive  that  the  tranquillity  which  succeeded 
the  continued  turbulence  of  the  times  of  the  predecessors  of  Edward  III.,  gave 
considerable  encouragement  to  litigation  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  The 
business  of  the  superior  courts  roust  have  been  also  consideEably  augmented 
shortly  prior  to  this  period,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  being 
rigorously  restricted  by  Edward  I.,  to  cases  under  40«.  The  increase  in  llie 
number  of  litigants  in  the  superior  tribunals,  frxmi  these  concurrent  caiisea»  must 
have  rendered  personal  appearance  in  court,  to  plead  by  word  of  moath, 
extremely  irksome  to  the  suitors.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therofere,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  information  on  the  subject,  that  an  interchange  of 
written  altercations,  out  of  court,  was  adopted  for  the  necessary  eonveoienoc 
of  suitors,  and  to  enable  the  courts  to  get  through  the  increased  preaaure 
of  bnsiness.     This    hypothesis   affords  a  much  more   intelligible  ezplanatios 
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bj  viva  voce  pleadir^  that  the  facts  of  a  litigated  case,  and  the 
points  in  difference  between  the  parties  wei*e  evolved,  under 
the  plea  of  general  issue,  as  they  still  are  when  that  plea  is 
allowed  without  its  late  resCrictioDS.  It  was  never  objected  to 
that  form  of  fdea,  that  the  questions  upon  which  the  suit  turned 
were  not  sufficiently  developed,  but  that  they  transpired  at 
too  late  a  period  in  the  proceedings,  to  spare  the  parties  the 
expense  of  numerous  witnesses,  or  the  other  evils  arising  from 
pleading  and  trial  being  united  in  one  operation.  In  most 
classes  of  criminal  prosecutions;  in  the  trials  of  appeals  at 
Quarter  Ses^ons,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  process  of 
pleading  accompanies,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  course  of  the 
evidence.  In  arbitration,  the  points  fcM*  the  conaderation  of 
the  arbitrator  are  nearly  always  presented  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  vivd  voce  pleadings.  If  the  pleading  in  ail  these 
cases  is  occasionally  imperfect,  it  is  owing  to  its  being  encum- 
bered with  the  contemporaneous  proceeding  of  the  trying  the 
truth  of  the  facts  averred,  by  extrinsic  aid.  A  meeting  of  the 
suitors  before  the  judge,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 
the  questions  in  litigation  betwe^  them,  would,  of  course,  be 
freed  from  such  obvious  drawbacks,  and  its  object  proportion- 
aUy  secured. 

Though  the  ability  of  the  judge  to  extract  the  matters  con- 
nected with  the  litigated  question  between  the  parties  be 
admitted,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  parties  themselves  would 
rarely  be  prepai*ed  with  the  information  requi^te  to  enlighten 
the  court  and  each  other  sufficiently  upon  their  respective 
cases,  at  one  interview.  We  think  this  would  be  avoided  by  our 
proposal  to  furnish  them  with  professional  ^d,  and  by  render- 
ing it  incumbent  on  the  plaintbBT  to  advertise  the  defendant  of 
his  claim  before-hand.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  truth  is 
always  ready,  and  its  explanations  only  require  to  be  guided  by 
the  hand  of  skill,  to  give  them  full  effisct.    The  honest  suitor  will 

of  the  fact  of  the  pleadings  in  our  superior  courts  being  carried  on  by 
writing  from  the  period  in  question,  than  the  vague  suggestion  of  the  author, 
that  the  practice  resulted  from  our  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  By 
widening  the  avenues  to  justice,  through  the  institution  of  courts  of  local  juris- 
diction,  persona)  appearance  will  again  become  a  convenience  to  the  suitor,  and 
the  copiousness  and  precision  of  vhd  voce  ^tercation,  supersede  the  vagueness 
and  imperfections  of  written  narrative. 
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always  be  prepared — ^the  less  prepared  a  fraudulent  one  it- 
taken,  the  better  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

With  reference  to  the  process  of  pleading,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  plaintiff's  statement  be,  in  the  first  instance^ 
assumed  by  the  judge  to  be  true,  and  that  both  parties  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  cross-examination  upon  it.  The  method 
of  conducting  this  proceeding  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  judge.  One  might  prefer  to  begin  the  examina* 
tion  himself,  and  then  to  deliver  each  party  over  to  his  adversary's 
attorney ;  whilst  another  might  think  it  more  expedient  to  let 
loose  the  agents  upon  the  parties  in  the  first  instance,  reserving 
to  himself  the  further  attempts  to  extract  the  facts  thrir  saga- 
city had  failed  to  discover.  The  proceeding  would  conclude 
by  the  judge  stating  in  concise  terms,  that  the  plaintiff's  claim 
was  so  and  so,  but  depended  upon  such  and  such  contested 
point  of  law,  or  of  fact.  If  the  contingent  question  were  one  of 
law,  judgment  would  be  given  immediately :  if  of  fact,  the 
court  would  deliver  to  each  party  a  statement  of  the  precise 
point,  with  a  note  of  the  necessary  evidence. 

At  the  trial  of  contested  facts,  the  parties  should  again 
attend  the  court,  to  explain  any  new  matter  or  views  disclosed 
by  their  witnesses,  and  also  to  be  interrogated  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  they  had  unsuccessfully  put  in  issue.  This 
latter  purpose  has  reference  to  the  suggestion  we  have  already 
made,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert,  for 
repressing  mendacious  statements  on  the  part  of  litigants,  by  the 
infliction  of  suitable  penalties.  In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  trial,  we  will  notice  the  project  of  subjecting  the  declarations 
of  the  parties  to  the  sanction  of  an  oath  when  received  as  evi- 
dence in  the  suit.  Most  of  those  who  have  abandoned  the 
maxim  of  our  courts,  that  the  testimony  of  a  suitor  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  his  own  case,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  place  the  parties  upon  the  same  footing 
as  witnesses*. 

*  In  his  second  Bill  (1820)  Lord  Bedesdale  provided  that  the  parties  should 
be  examined  on  oath ;  with  the  exception  of  imposing  the  oath,  the  clause  is 
well  adapted  to  secure  its  object.  By  Sir  J.  Chetwode's  Bill,  both  parties  were 
to  be  examined  on  oath.  To  Lord  Ahhorp*8  second  Bill,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  committee  addiKl  a  clause,  to  enable  the  court  to  examine  the  parties  on 
oath.  The  same  clause  was  iuscrted  by  himself  in  his  third  BiU.  Mr.  Hume 
# 
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The  objection  to  such  a  course  is,  that  it  would  ineritablj 
serve  to  cast  the  imputation  of  perjury  upon  every  defeated 
suitor.     The  difference  between  unintentiona],   or   bond  fide 
error,  and  deliberate  mis-statement,  would  be  lost  sight  of,  from 
both  being  attended  with  the  same  penalty ;  and  every  man  who 
did  not  place  the  most  implicit  reliance  upon  his  memory,  for 
the  minutest  particulars  of  his  case,  would  be  deterred  from 
entering  a  court  of  justice.     It  would  place  the  conscientious 
suitor  at  the  mercy  of  his  less  scrupulous  adversary,  and  by  the 
favour  thus   indirectly  shown  to  the  latter,  unlimited  encou- 
ragement would  be  given  to  false  swearing.     This  is  on  the 
suppo^tion  that  the  oath  of  one  party  is  always  to  be  conclunve 
against  that  of  the  other.     But  suppose  the  court  to  regard  the 
statements  of  both  parties  as  testimony  in  the  cause,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  they  coincide,  that  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  they  be  delivered  on  oath  or  not.     If 
they  do  not  coincide,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  oath  does  not 
afford  any  criterion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  either,  and  that 
the  veracity  of  the  parties  can  only  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  external  circumstances.     Although  some  of  these  remarks 
may  apply  to  witnesses,  all  of  them  do  not.     A  witness  is  by 
no  means  in  the  same  position  as  a  party ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
&cts  he  speaks  to  is  generally  assumed  to  be  limited  and  incor- 
rect,  when  he  is  in  error,  from  the  absence  of  direct  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  suit ;  and  the  subordinate  character 
he  bears,  tends  to  withdraw  him  from  the  observation  which 
would  infallibly  be  bestowed  upon  a  party  giving  testimony  in 
support  of  his  own  case.     The  verdict  of  a  jury  adverse  to  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  does  not,  therefore,  of  necessity,  render 
him  liable  to  the  imputation  referred  to. 

The  di£Sculty  presented  bj  the  inability  of  a  party  to  appear, 
whether  from  illness  or  distance,  may  be  obviated  by  allowing 

excluded  the  evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Sir  R.  Peel  provided  in  his 
Bills  for  the  parties  being  examined  on  oath.  In  actions  for  sums  above  S/., 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  two  first  Bills  excluded  the  testimony  of  the  parties,  but 
for  claims  under  that  amount  provided  for  its  being  taken  on  oath.  In  the  noUe 
Wd's  third  Bill  (1833),  he  provided  for  the  examination  of  the  parties  on  oath, 
>t  aome  period  between  the  pleadings  and  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  apparently  tf 
discovering  evidence  of  the  fects  put  in  issue. 
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a  representative,  prcrfessiiMial  or  otherwise,  to  attend  for  him. 
The  absence  of  the  partj  to  be  taken  as  evidence  qutmimm 
vcieaty  and  the  statements  of  his  representative  to  be  regarded 
in  everj  case  as  his  own.  Under  certain  circumstances  par* 
ticular  difficulties  might  be  avoided,  by  allowing  a  partj 
residing  at  a  distance  to  be  examined  by  the  judge  of  his  dis^ 
trict,  under  instructions  from  the  district  court  of  his  opponent. 

Appeal  and  New  7Vmi2«— -Not  only  the  Common  Law  Com- 
misnoners,  but  most  of  the  authors  of  the  sdiemes  submitted 
to  the  legiidature,  with  r^ercnce  to  local  judicature,  appear  to 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
o{  appeal  and  new  trial.  The  following  extracts  from  the  FifUi 
Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  comprise  their 
recommendations  and  reasoning  upon  those  subjects : — 

'*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  where  actions  are  brought  in  the  mperiar 
courtSi  if  mistakes,  boUi  in  point  of  law  and  fact,  were  not  to  be  8ob|ect  ta 
revision  and  correction,  the  trial  by  jury  would  constitute  a  very  imperfect  and 
uncertain  institution  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain, 
that  to  extend  generally  to  an  inferior  court  the  power  of  granting  new  trialst 
and  the  establishment  generally  of  a  power  of  appeal  from  the  local  judge,  would 
be  to  expose  suitors  to  costs  and  delay,  burthensome  and  prejudicial  to  die 
litigant  parties,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  economy  and  expedition, 
by  which  the  proceedings  of  such  a  court  ought  to  be  r^iulated. 

"  We  think  that  eidier  to  exclude  the  power  of  appeal  altogether,  or  to  admit 
it  without  restraint,  would  be  attended  with  comnderable  incooveaience,  and 
that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  best  attained  by  permitting  an  appeal  rnider 
restrictions,  which  while  they  excluded  any  abuse  of  the  power  for  the  purpose 
of  vexation  or  delay,  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  remedying  palpid)Ie  errors, 
and  thus  obviate  the  objeotione  which  must  always  attach  to  a  court,  which  is  not 
subject  to  control  from  tlie  salutary  apprehension  of  an  appeal 

**  We  recommend  that  the  judge  should  have  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  at  the 
instance  of  either  party,  on  the  ground  of  any  palpable  mistake  or  error  on  the 
part  of  die  jury,  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  former  trial  by  the  party 
making  the  application,  and  giving  sufficient  security  by  recognixanoe  for  the 
general  costs  of  suit,  and  if  defendant,  also  for  the  debt  or  damages  tor  which  the 
verdict  is  given  ;  and  that  in  case  of  any  supposed  misdirection  or  error  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  the  party  thinking  himself  aggrieved  should,  on  entering  into 
a  recognizance  with  sufficient  sureties  for  the  costs  of  suit  and  of  appeal,  and 
if  defendant,  also  for  the  amount  of  debt  or  damages  for  which  a  verdict  m^y 
have  been  given,  have  an  appeal  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  comrta.'* — 
(p.  28.) 

The  Commissioners,  after  observing  that  the  privilege  of 
appeal  is  inimical  to  cheap  and  expeditious  procedure,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  appellate  jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  local 
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judicature  *.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  other  conclu- 
sion oould  be  arrived  at  by  persons  reflecting  upon  the  only 
mischiefs  of  any  magnitude  likely  to  attend  the  administration 
of  the  law  through  several  independent  judicatories.  And 
taking  into  con^deration  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mischiefs 
alluded  to,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  did  not  extend  to  place  the  remedy 
of  appeal  and  new  trial,  the  only  remedies  devised,  at  the  ready 
use  of  every  suitor.  But  such  is  the  obliquity  of  their  reason- 
ing, that  they  advise  the  proceedings  in  question  to  be  hampered 
with  restrictions  of  a  nature  calculated  to  confine  their  benefits 
exclum vely  to  the  wealthier  class  of  litigants.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceiveable  that  advice  so  fraught  with  injurious  consequences  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  should  have  emanated  from  any  number  of 
thinking  men. 

A  more  reasonable  method  of  treating  tlie  subject  would  have 
been  as  follows: — **  Here,''  they  might  have  said,  **  is  a  pro- 


*  Although  the  conclusion  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  differs  from 
that  come  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  182S, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  to  inquire  into  the  then  existing  mode  of 
recovering  small  debts,  the  reasoning  of  the  two  bodies  upon  the  subjects  in 
question  is  strikingly  similar.  The  Committee  represents  that  **  whatever  objec- 
*'  dons  there  may  be  to  establishing  courts  without  appeal,  when  the  causes  to 
**  be  decided  by  them  are  of  great  importance,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  a  power 
**  of  appeal  is  given  in  courts  such  as  those  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Report 
**  (fl.  e,  county  or  local  courts),  all  hopes  of  establishing  a  cheap  jurisdiction 
"  must  be  given  up.  The  decision  therefore  of  these  courts  must  be  final ;  but 
"  if  it  should  appear  to  the  assessor  (judge)  that  the  decision  of  the  jury  has  been 
**  directly  contrary  either  to  law  or  to  the  evidence,  he  ought  to  be  empowered 
**  to  order  a  new  trial  This  power  to  be  exercised  only  once." — (p.  9.)  In 
both  of  Lord  Redesdale*s  plans  the  defeated  litigant  was  allowed,  without  any 
restriction,  to  bring  the  case  before  the  superior  courts  by  the  costly  and  dilatory 
proceeding  of  a  "  Writ  of  False  Judgment."  Sir  J.  Chetwode,  whose  project 
was  to  give  magistrates  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  simple  contract  debts  not 
exceeding  6/.,  proposed  that  the  dissatisfied  party  should  have  an  appeal  to  the 
qnarter  sessions,  upon  entering  into  a  recognizance  duly  to  prosecute  such 
appeaL  By  Lord  Althorp's  Bills  one  new  trial  was  allowed  if  the  local  judge 
Bboold  be  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  any  issue  was  contrary 
to  law,  or  evidence.  It  does  not  appear  what  Mr.  Hume's  intentions  on  the 
tolgect  were.  From  the  last  cUuse  in  his  Bill,  it  tn&^be  inferred  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  exclude  parties  from  applying  for  a  new  trial.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
allowed  a  second  trial,  and  in  some  cases  (it  may  be  inferred  from  the  language 
of  hit  Bills)  a  third.  Neither  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  nor  Lord  Althorp, 
propoaed  any  plan  for  correcting  the  erroneous  decisions  of  the  judge. 
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**  ceeding  which,  to  eflPect  certain  beneficial  objects,  it  is  higblj 
**  desirable  to  place  at  the  service  of  every  suitor ;  but  as  there 
"  will  not  be  wanting  suitors  to  pervert  its  use  to  purposes  rf 
**  fraud,  delay,  or  vexation,  it  is  necessary  so  to  adapt  its 
^*  forms  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  purposes  being 
"  answered.''  As  the  learned  Commissioners  have  not  alluded 
to  the  question  under  this  aspect,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they 
regarded  the  proceedings  of  appeal  and  new  trial  as  necessarily 
expensive,  dilatory,  and  open  to  abuse — ^for  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible  that  so  rational  a  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  should 
have  escaped  their  penetration. 

The  objects  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  system  of  local 
judicature  are  three.  First — To  afford  relief  to  individual 
suitors  from  the  hardship  of  occaaonal  erroneous  decisions  of 
the  local  judge.  Second — To  excite  the  skill  and  attention  ct 
that  functionary  in  all  causes  coming  before  him ;  and  Third — 
To  maintain  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  in 
question  throughout  the  country.  To  effect  these  objects,  it 
is  evident  that  the  privilege  of  appeal  must  be  as  free  from  ob- 
struction as  possible,  every  artificial  impediment  being  pro  tank) 
an  obstacle  to  the  correct  or  uniform  administration  of  the  law. 
A  suitor  can  avail  himself  of  the  proceeding  of  appeal  for 
mal&Jide  purposes  only,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  him,  by  its  com- 
plex arrangements,  to  endanger  his  adversary's  case,  or  by  its 
prolixity  and  costliness  to  annoy  and  harass  him.  To  prevent 
such  attempts,  it  is  necessary  only  to  take  away  these  induce- 
ments by  introducing  into  the  proceedings  simplicity  and 
celerity,  together  with  Uie  lowest  possible  expenditure.  And 
if  these  means  are  found  to  be  occasionally  inoperative,  the 
deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  annexing  punishment  to  the 
abuse  of  so  wholesome  a  privilege,  instead  of  indiscriminately 
forbidding  its  use  to  all  but  comparatively  afiluent  suitors*. 


*  A  more  striking  instance  of  the  neglect  of  arrangements  necessary  lor 
infloring  the  success,  or  avoiding  the  mischie&  of  .an  appellate  jurisdiction,  can- 
not be  conceived,  than  is  afforded  by  Lord  Brougham's  two  first  measures  for 
establishing  local  courts  (18S0,  1830-1).  His  Lordship  allowed  eitlier  partj, 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  local  judge,  or  jury,  to  apply  to  the  judges 
sitting  at  KUi  Prius,  at  the  next  assizes  for  the  county,  upon  giving  his  opponent 
notice  of  his  intention  fourteen  dajrs  before  the  commission  day  of  such  assizes. 
— (s.  41 .)    The  judges  at  Nisi  Priut  were  to  have  power  to  order  a  new  trial,  or 
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The  suggestion  we  have  already  Made  as  to  the  oondilct  of 
appeals^  we  think  would  totally  exclude  complexity  from  the 
proceeding.  The  expense  attending  the  transmission  of  the 
judge'^s  notes,  instructions  to  counsel,  and  their  fees,  must  fall 
upon  the  parties ;  but  the  amount  might  be  settled  at  a  sum 
by  no  means  burdensome  to  the  suit.  Delay  might  be  avcnded 
by  the  perpetual  sitting  of  the  appellate  court ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  arrears,  or  relieving  the  judge  from 
the  irksomeness  of  labour  without  remission,  there  could  be 
litde  objection  to  the  appointment  of  two  judges  to  sit  apart 
fur  dispatch  of  business.  The  expense  thus  reduced  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  the  delay  not  much  exceeding  three  or 
four  days  io  jurisdictions  not  far  removed  from  the  metropolis, 
all  inducement  to  resort  to  appeal  for  dishonest  purposes  would 
be  removed. 

The  proceeding  of  New  trial  we  cOnnder  to  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Appeal,  the  extent  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  new  trial  being  an  uncertain  relief  to  individual 
suitors  from  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  esUmate  of  evidence 
by  the  jury.  Facility  afforded  to  suitors  of  obtaining  a  second 
or  third  trial  at  a  trifling  expense  (which  is  assumed  in  local 
judicature)  must  naturally  tend  to  make  them  remiss  in  the  pre- 
paration and  production  of  evidence  at  the  first,  and  render  the 
jury  and  even  judge  less  solicitous  as  to  the  event  according 
with  strict  justice.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  ooca- 
fflonal  inconvenience  arising  from  a  constant  refusal  of  a  second 
l^caring,  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  increased  diligence 
with  which  the  first  investigadon  would  be  conducted.     In  the 


to  rcTue  the  decision  complained  of  m  matter  of  law. — (a.  46.)  If  eithet  party 
were  diaaatiafied  with  the  deciaion  of  the  judgea  at  NUi  Pnust  he  waa  to  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  the  matter  before  one  of  the  courta  at  Westminater. — 
(>.a.  45,  47.)  It  is  manifest  that  twelve  months,  or  more,  of  delay,  would  be 
placed  at  the  command  of  a  dishonest  suitor  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A 
trill  in  the  local  court  might  take  place  a  few  daya  before  the  aummer  aasizes 
(July),  the  appeal  to  the  judgea  at  Nisi  Prim  could  not  be  heard  till  the  fi>Uow-> 
ing  March  or  April.  Two  or  three  moniha  in  addition,  would  not  be  too  long 
a  period  for  the  question  to  be  depending  before  Westminster  Hall.  The  meana 
proTided  by  hia  Lordship  against  the  abuae  of  this  extraordinary  privilege, 
p\sced  at  the  service  of  dishonest  suitors,  was  no  other  than  that  hit  upon  by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners,  wz.— compelling  the  appellant  to  give  aecurity  for 
tbe  coats  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  appeal,  and  for  the  amount  recovered,  if  any. 
VOL.  III. — NO  VI.  F  F 
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most  important  of  all  judidal  proceedings — that  in  nrfuch  the 
life  of  a  party  is  at  stake — no  new  trial  ever  takes  place. 

But  we  contend  that  a  new  trial  is  at  best  but  a  troubkionw 
and  imperfect  method  of  rectifjHng  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two  trials  evidence  may  be  lost,  from 
the  death  of  witnesses  or  other  accidents.  An  oppcnrtuoitj  for 
the  production  of  firesh  evidence,  a  case  in  which  a  new  trial  b 
considered  essentially  beneficial,  is  generally  required  frcMn  the 
negligence  of  parties  on  the  first  hearing,  or  from  their  beic^ 
taken  by  surprise,  which  latter  danger  is  to  be  remedied,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  rather  by  improving  the  system  of  pleading 
than  by  the  process  of  a  new  trial.  If  fresh  testimony  be  boni 
fidediBCovered  subsequently  to  the  first  trial,  it  furnishes  noreasoo 
for  a  new  one,  unless  it  comes  to  light  before  final  judgmenfand 
execution^— a  principle  necessary  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  courts^ 
But  this  is  a  case,  which  in  the  assumed  rapid  march  of  the 
proceedings  in  local  judicature  would  be  next  to  imposaUe.  If 
the  same  evidence  is  to  be  offered  on  the  second  trial  that  was 
offered  on  the  first,  a  new  trial  can  only  be  deemed  a  necessary 
privilege,  on  the  illusory  assumption  that  a  second  jury  uni* 
formly  possesses  superior  intelligence  to  the  first* 

By  giving  the  local  judge  the  power  of  directing  a  new  trial 
(the  plan  adopted  in  most  of  the  schemes  for  local  judicatories 
presented  to  the  legislature,  and  also  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Commisffloners)  an  authority,  although  certainly  of 
a  limited  kind,  would  be  bestowed  upon  him  to  overlook  and 
correct  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  This  follows  entirely  from  a 
necessary  assumption  that  his  estimate  of  the  evidence  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  body  whose  decision  he  is  to  revise. 
And  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  views  of 
the  judge  would  be  more  correct  than  those  of  the  jury,  and 
ought  to  prevail,  when  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence happen  to  conflict.  By  investing  the  local  judge,  thei^ 
fore,  with  the  power  of  altering  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the 
suitor  would  be  secure  of  a  due  correction  of  errors  committed 
by  them ;  whilst  the  local  judge  would  be  induced  to  use  his 
discretion  with  tenderness,  i&om  tlieease  and  rapidity  with  whidi 
his  decision  could  be  impeached  and  canvassed  before  the  iqp- 
pellate  jurisdiction.  Nor  would  this  method  be  so  expen^ve  as 
«  new  trial,  and  the  delay  would  be  less  in  every  case.  If,  theie- 
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fore,  after  trM,  a  further  investigation  of  the  factd  is  desirable  at 
all,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  had  with  a  result  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  with  less  delay  and  expense  by  the  tnethod 
proposed,  than  by  a  fresh  inquiry  before  a  second  jury.  And 
we  see  no  substantial  reason  for  exciting  those  actions  which 
are  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  only,  such  as  slander, 
Stc,  from  the  proposed  mode  of  rectifying  the  verdicts  d 
juries. 

Costs. — We  have  already  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  re* 
Keving  litigation  from  expense,  in  order  to  place  justice  within 
the  reach  of  every  class  of  suitors.     There  are  only  two  reasons 
for  throwing  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  parties 
under  any  judicial  system.    FirH — The  imposability  of  avoid- 
ing it;   and  Second — the  alleged  eheck  they  furnish  to  the 
abuse  of  legal  proceedings  for  fbtudulent  or  vexatious  pur- 
poses, if  awarded  with  strict  reference  to  the  merits  of  thd 
contending  parties^     We  think  we   have  already  sufficiently 
dlown  that  costs  may  be  very  considerably  diminished  by  apt 
arrangements  in  local  judicature ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  a  still  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  second  reason  for 
retaining  them.    The  Common  Law  Commis«oners  in  the 
Second  Report  (pp.  48,  61)  appear^  from  their  recommending 
Mendacious  pleading  to  be  visited  with  costs,  to  adopt  the 
o{nnion,  that,  by  a  distribution  of  costs,'  according  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  the  parties,   and  not  according   to 
the  event  of  the  suit,  as  is  the  practice  in  our   Common 
Law    Courts,    fraudulent    or    vexatious  proceedings  are  to 
be  prevented.     Now,  if  one  party  to  a  suit  acts  with  bona 
fideSi    which  is  nearly  always   the  case,   it  is  manifest  that 
he  ought    to    bear  no  portion   of   the   attendant  costs  —  it 
is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument;  the   Commis^oners  by 
the  reasoning  of   their  Report  allow  it.      The    whole  costs 
therefore,  in  such  case^  must  be  borne  by  the  adverse  party* 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  may  be  marked  with  any  one 
of  the  numerous  degrees  of  misconduct;  from  simple  evasion^ 
^most  venial,  to  fraud  of  the  most  culpable  kind.     Indeed 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  assuming  a  case  where  he  may 
have  acted  with  perfect  bonajides.     In  all  these  cases  a  similar 
amount  of  costs  is  nevertheless  to  be  indiscriminately  inflicted 
on  him,  by  the  system  of  imposing  the  costs  of  litigation  upon 
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suitoi^  If  toty  who  is  to  defray  them  ?  Not  the  honest 
litigant  first  menUoned,  for  that  is  admitted  to  be  an  injuatioe ; 
and  not  the  judicial  establishment,  for  that  is  agiunst  the  nip- 
position  that  the  costs  of  litigation  are  to  be  borne  bfr  Ae 
parties.  By  throwing  the  costs  of  litigation  on  the  suitor^ 
therefore,  the  following  dilemma  inevitably  presents  itselt 
Either  injustice  is  committed  by  imposing  costs  on  the  bonajide 
party  ;  or,  fraudulent  conduct  is  punished  with  the  same  penalty 
in  every  case  without  reference  to  its  degree,  its  nature,  or 
the  mischief  it  produces.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  idea 
of  misconduct  or  fraud  is  very  rarely  associated  with  the 
award  of  costs:  The  notion  attached  to  the  payment  of  costs 
in  our  courts,  is  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
the  subject.  It  is  unluckt/,  it  is  a  misfortune^  no  doubt,  to 
have  to  pay  them,  but  it  is  never  regarded  as  a  matter  deaerv- 
ing,  or  attended  with,  public  opprobrium.  The  whole  arooant 
of  the  infliction  is  a  pecuniary  one,  and  as  we  have  before  bad 
occasion  to  remark,  is  only  an  object  to  the  poorer  class  of 
suitors.  Costs  therefore  cannot  be  awarded  between  the 
parties  without  committing  injustice,  so  long  as  they  are  to 
be  bomcat  all  events  by  one  or  both  of  them.  The  smallest 
amount  of  costs  imposed  upon  suitors,  is  pro  tanto  mischievous, 
and  therefore  should  only  be  borne  by  them  when  all  other 
means  of  defraying  them  fail*. 

The  proposition  of  apportioning  costs  between  the  parties  to 
a  suit,  according  to  their  conduct,  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
showing  that  it  is  possible  for  a  court  to  discriminate  between  the 
proper  use,  and  the  abuse  of  its  procedure  by  the  suitors.     We 


*  Since  writing  the  abovCi  we  perceive  that  an  able  contemporary,  the  Londtm 
and  Westminster  Review,  describes  Mr.  Wallace's  proposal  to  check  cctCbio 
abuses  of  judicial  forms  in  the  Scotch  system  of  procedure  by  the  infliction  of 
costs,  as  *'  a  bolder  approach  to  true  principles  than  has  yet  been  ventured  upon 
"  by  any  of  those  who  have  tried  their  hands  practically  at  law  reform ;"  and  ia 
addition  eulogises  the  somewhat  empirical  recommendation,  that  no  practitioDer 
should  have  any  action  at  law  against  his  client,  or  the  opposite  party,  for  services 
tending  to  prevent  or  impede  the  course  of  justice.  (See  the  Na  just  ptMisbed, 
jirt.  Law  Reform  for  Scotland,  p.  149.)  The  present  is  not  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  Mr.  Wallace's  bills,  but  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
opinion  that  the  reviewer,  who  more  than  once  familiarly  refers  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
has  not  very  diligently  compared  their  provisions  with  the  principles  advanced  fa 
the  writings  of  that  great  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  law  refonn. 
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have  DO  doubt  of  its  practicability ;  but  the  concurrent  opinioQ 
of  aucb  a  body  as  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  b  satis* 
factory.     We  have  moreover  their  sanction  for  regarding  the 
abuse  of  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  as  deserving  especial 
punishroent ;  their  jnroposal  to  turn  costs  into  a  penal  instrument 
proves   it*      In  Mr.  Cameron^s   Report  upon  the  Judicial 
Establishments  in  Ceylon,  he  recommends  the  abolition  of  all 
costs  commonly  regarded  as  incidental  to  litigation,  and  in 
their    stead   advises  the  imposition  of  penalties  upon  those 
who  make  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  services  of  tribunals  *• 
The   latter  suggestion  we  conrider  to  be  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  procedure  of  courts,  established  for  the  speedy 
and   certain   administration  of  justice  in  this  country.    By 
the  imposition  of  fines,  punishment  could  be  effectually  in- 
flicted on  all  classes  of  maldjide  suitors.    The  pecuniary  loss 
would  deter  the  indigent  from  a  wrongful  use  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  a  heavier  penalty,  coupled  with  the  scandal  of 
punishment  judicially  inflicted,  would  operate  in  a  similar 
manner  upon  the  rich.    Every  degree  of  delinquency  could  be 
reached  by  modifications  in  the  sentence  by  which  the  fine 
is  inflicted;    and   the  court  would  never  be  placed  in  the 
difficulty  of  awarding  punishment,  as  piipposed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  retention  of  costs  in  the  judicial  system,  between 
two  equally  honest  parties.    Another  consequence  of  inflicting 
pecuniary  penalties  upon  dishonest  litigation,  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  judicial 
establishment. 

Jurisdiction. — It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  ofler  some 
suggestions  upon  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  local  courts. 


*  "  Report  of  Charles  H.  Cameron,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Commissionen 
"  of  Inquiry,  upon  the  Judicial  Establishments  and  Procedure  in  Ceylon, 
''  dated  Slst  January,  1832,"  pp.  83,  84.  This  admirable  state  paper  meriU  the 
close  attention  of  every  one  interested  in  judicial  Reform.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  it  carefully  without  acknowledging  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  some  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  connected  with  judicature,  or  without  adopting,  for 
the  most  part,  his  reasoning  and  conclusions.  The  Report  has  hitherto  attracted 
but  Uttle  notice,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented.  We  are  convmced  that,  if 
the  Common  •  Law  Commissioners  had  considered  its  author's  recommendations 
(or  at  least  those  of  a  general  nature  and  applicable  to  judicature  in  every  country) 
before  diey  made  thehr  Fifth  Report,  their  opinions  would  have  experienced 
considerable  modificatfoo.   - 
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founded  on  the  principles  we  have  advanced  in  the  ooune  of 
this   article.     We  see  no    reasons  against    extending   sudi 
turisdiction  to  all  civil  cases,  except  such  as  are  forced  tipoo 
our  attention  by  entirely  extraneous  drcumstances.     We  are 
particularly  desirous  of  not  unnecessarily  exciting  the  oppoatioH 
of  the  legal  profession  to  the  establishment  of  local  judicature. 
Hostility  from  such  a  quarter  however  can  only  be  avoided, 
by  providing  that  the  new  system  shall  encroach  as  little  as 
possible  upon  the  present  sources  of  bu^ness.    We  are  equally 
solicitous  not  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  existing 
institutions,  until  the  success  of  a  novel  procedure  is  establidied 
by  satisfactory  experiment.     By  restricting  the  jurisdictioo  of 
the  courts  in   question  to  a  comparatively  small   peeuniaiy 
amount,  both  these  objects  will  be  sufficiently  attained.     Sodi 
a  restriction,  will  also  offer  no  impediment  to  tlie  fair  trial  of 
the  experiment  of  local  courts,  since  it  will  not  exclude  fiosi 
their  operation   the  class  of  claims — debts  and  damages  of 
inferior  amount,  for  which  their  agency  is  especially  required, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  afforded  by  our  present 
judicial  system.    By  limiting  the  jurisdiction  to  SOi.^  but 
little  injury   would  be  inflicted   on   the  body  of  the  l^al 
profession,  whilst  an  immense  class  of  cases  that  are   now 
withheld  from  the  operaUon  of  the  law,  would  immediately 
become  subjects  of  litigation*. 


•  The  tendency  of  cheapness  in  judicial  proceedings  to  promote  litigatioD, 
f ven  when  unaccompanied  by  certainty,  or  any  very  great  degree  of  celerity,  is 
easily  shown.  By  examining  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
liess  transacted  in  eighty-four  inferior  Courts  of  Record  of  local  authority,  in 
England  and  Wales,  from  1823  to  1827  inclusive,  it  will  be  found,  that  t^ 
average  annual  number  of  arrests  for  debts,  for  the  Ave  years,  was  4101 ;  and 
|hat  the  aggregate  population,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  was 
1,733,760.  It  appears,  by  the  First  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commisiooen 
(p.  202),  that  the  average  annual  number  of  arrests  for  debts,  on  process  &«in  tbe 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  and  from  the  courts  of  the  County  PalatiDe  and 
Wales,  during  the  same  years,  was  34,899;  the  population  subject  to  tbetr 
peveral  jurisdictions  being  13,897,187,  The  business  transacted  before  the 
inferior  Courts  of  Record,  therefore,  nearly  equalled  that  performed  within  ihf 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  by  the  superior  courts,  and  the  courts  cf 
the  Counties  Palatine  and  Wales.  For  the  present  object  we  have  classed  tbe 
Palatinate  and  Welch  courts  with  those  of  Westminster  Hall,  since  their 
proceedings  were,  during  the  period  in  question,  quite  as  expensive  at 
^hose  of  the  latter  tribunals.— (Same  Report,  p.  ^06,  2Q7.)    Upon  a  further 
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For  the  same  reasons  we  would  exclude  from  the  jurisdictioii 
of  the  coorts  in  question  all  cases  which,  though  nominally 

inquiry  into  the  coDsdtution  and  procednre  of  the  eighty-four  courts  referred 
to,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  jurisdictions  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  them  are  con- 
fined to  sums  under  a  certain  amount ;  that  in  most  of  them,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  only  in  which  they  are  situated,  possess  the  privilege  of  suing  in 
them ;  that  in  others  such  inhabitants  alone  can  be  sued ;  whilst  in  moit,  the 
cause  of  action  must  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  it  is 
prosecuted.  (  Fide  Reports  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Conmussioners,  patrim,) 
In  addition  to  the  causes  enumerated,  tending  to  diminish  the  resort  to  these 
cGurtSy  there  is  another,  of  a  very  formidable  nature,  common  to  all  of  them. 
Either  party  to  a  suit  is  at  liberty,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  remove  it 
into  the  superior  courts,  where  the  action  must  be  commenced  d#  novo,  involving 
the  suitors  in  an  enormous  and  extra  amount  of  costs.    Another  evil  of  no  less 
magaitudey  and  equally  tending  to  diminish  the  utility  of  these  tribunals,  is  the 
want  of  any  practical  means  for  rectifying  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  verdicts 
of  the  juries.     It  appears,  however,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  that  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
courts,  are  not,  on  the  average,  more  than  one-third  of  those  of  the  superior 
courts.     This  alone  can  account  for  the  amount  of  business  they  attract,  for  it 
cannot  be  owing  to  any  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  operations,  or  the  superior 
excellence  of  their  interpretation  of  the  law.    An  accurate  exposition  of  the 
constitution  and  working  of  these  courts,  is  highly  desirable,  with  a  view  to 
dirow  addirional  light  on  the  subject  of  local  judicature.    The  Common  Law 
Commissioners  by  their  trifling  remarks,  betray  the  little  consideration  they  paid 
to  these  numerous  and  active  tribunals. — (Fifth  Report,  pp.  10, 11.)    The  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Commission  offered  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  collecting 
information  upon  the  whole  subject,  but  the  commissioners  generally  paid  little 
attention  to  it. 

A  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  sessbn  of  1835,  shows  that 
the  average  annual  number  of  causes  instituted  in  twepty-eight  Courts  of  Re- 
quests, §m  £n§^and  and  Wales,  with  jurisdictions  limited  to  40«.,  was  78,086 
for  the  five  previous  3rears ;  and  that  the  average  annual  number  of  causes 
during  the  same  period  for  twenty-nine  Courts  of  Requests,  with  jurisdictions 
restricted  to  £.5,  was  79,231.  The  Bath  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  sums 
under  £.10,  entertained,  on  an  average,  during  the  same  period,  3,806  actions 
annually ;  and  in  the  Bristol  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  cases  between  £.2  and 
€.15,  2117  suits  were  instituted  for  debts  varying  in  amount  between  these  two 
limits.  The  return  does  not  comprise  any  account  pf  the  business  of  the  Courts 
of  Requests  of  the  western  half  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  of  Wednesbury,  Bilson,  &c,  of  the  parishes  of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  of 
the  isle  of  Wight,  of  Cirencester,  of  Norwich,  or  of  the  County  Court  of  Mid- 
dlesex, which,  from  its  peculiar  modification  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
George  II.'s  reign,  may  be  regarded  as  a  Court  of  Requests.  From  other  sources, 
however,  it  appears  that  in  the  Stepney  and  Hackney  court,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  debts  between  40«.  and  £,5,  the  number  of  cases  tried  in 
1823  was  653.  In  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex^  taking  cognizance  of  claims 
below  iOs,  only,  the  average  annual  number  of  causes  determined,  according  to 
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involviog  amounts  under  the  sum  proposed,  turn  in  leftEty 
upon  questions  which  implicate  interests  of  much  greater  mag 
nitude.  These  cases  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
^ir  R.  PeePs  Bills,  under  the  following  description : — ^*  Anj 
^*  title  to  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  lease  for  years,  or  tithe,  toU» 
**  market,  or  other  franchise,  or  any  title  under  conunisskm  of 
*^  bankruptcy.*^  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  exception, 
omitting  from  it,  however,  actions  by  landlords  for  the  recovery 
of  property  let  at  a  rent  not  exceedmg  50/.  per  annum.  We 
need  hardly  ol)serve,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
courts  must  also  be  exclusive;  a  concurrent  Jurisdiction  would 

the  statement  of  Mr.  Heath»  the  county  clerk,  was  16^000  or  17,000,  prior  tt> 
1823.  There  are  no  published  accounts  of  the  number  of  actions  commenced  ia 
the  superior  courts  for  the  five  years  mentioned ;  but  for  the  year  1834,  the  tocal 
number  of  actions  of  every  kind,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  damagrs,  tbc 
decision  of  questions  of  right,  &c.,  only  amounted  to  99,S60,  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  is  above  or  below  the  average  annual  ammmU  As 
accurate  comparison  cannot  be  instituted  between  the  number  of  suits  in  Ui« 
Courts  of  Requests  and  those  in  Westminster  Hall,  since  the  latter,  when 
brought  for  recovery  of  debts,  are  above  40«.  By  taking,  however,  one  qaaner 
of  the  actions  brought  in  the  superior  courts  to  be  for  debts  under  £.15,  it  wiH 
be  found  that  the  Courts  of  Requests  at  Bristol  decided  about  ooe-eievctilli 
part  as  many  causes  as  the  couru  at  Westminster  for  the  whole  of  EngUoMl  and 
Wales,  whilst  the  population  of  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  more 
than  1 18th  part  of  the  whole.  The  great  number  of  cases  decided  in  the  Cooits  of 
Requests,  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  extreme  cheapness  and  celerity  of 
the  proceedings ;  the  costs  being  rarely  above  i«.  6d,,  and  the  suit  very  seldov 
exceeding  a  fortnight  in  duration.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners  in  their 
FifUi  Report  have  noticed  these  courts  in  the  most  cursory  and  unsatisftctMy 
manner.  The  ignorance  generally  prevailing  widi  respect  to  them  is  surprisiag. 
We  remember,  in  the  course  of  some  debate  on  Law  Reform,  Lord  BrwulisM 
stating,  that  there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  in  the  eoantr^ 
Sir  John  Cross,  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Court  of  Requests,  whoa^ 
opinion  as  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  courts  of  local 
jurisdiction,  has  been  cited  against  their  utility,  in  his  communication  to  tht 
Common  Law  Commissioners  (Fifth  Report,  Appendix  B  [11  B.]),  stated  lis 
had  no  doubt  of  there  being  at  least  300  or  400  Courts  of  Requests  in  England 
and  Wales.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  has  with  great  industry  collected  and  published 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  I^  which  the  existing  CourU  of  Requests  were  originsHy 
established,  or  subsequently  modified.  With  the  help  of  his  work,  and  }pf 
carefully  examining  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners,  and  also  the  Reports  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Com- 
mission, we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  no  more  than  seventy-six.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  omitted,  in  his  otherwise  accurate  work,  the 
Courts  of  Requests  of  Newport,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  and  on?  of  the  two  Cour^ 
of  Requests  at  Bristol. 
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oofy  serve  to'put  into  the  hands  of  an  ill-inten^ned  litigant  the 
means  of  fraud  and  oppression,  by  introducing  uncertainty  and 
difficulty  into  the  pursuit  of  justice*. 

Having  given  our  reasons  for  limiting  the  operation  of 
local  oourts  to  causes  of  action  not  exceeding  SO/.,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  into  their 
procedure  where  sums  of  a  value  too  small  to  bear  even  the 
limited  degree  of  expense  we  have  left  to  be  defrayed  by 
suitors  in  ordinary  suits  are  in  question.  Debts  amounting 
only  to  a  few  shillings,  and  open  to  dispute,  exist  for  the  most 
part  between  persons  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  cases  of  coi^ 
tested  claims  of  this  nature,  the  parties  are  generally  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  litigation,  although  they  amount  to  four  or 
five  pounds  only.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  procedure 

*  The  obvious  obitade  in  the  way  of  giving  the  propoeed  courts  an  exclusive 
jurisdictioD*   consistently  with  the  proposed  forms  of  procedure,  is  that  it 
would  virtually  abolish    arrest   for  debt  for    all  sums  taken    cognizance  of 
by  them.     Suits  attended  by  the  arrest  of  the  person  of  the  defendant  before 
judgment,  are  more  complex  than  those  of  which  the  sole  object  is  the  judicial 
decision  of  the  questbn  between  the  parties ;  in  the  former  case,  the  proceedings 
to  effect  the  prime  oliject  of  the  suit,  must  necessarily  be  encumbered  with 
collateral  operations  to  prevent  the  improper  release  or  detention  of  the  defend- 
sot    If  the  only  object  of  an  actbn  were  to  determine  the  variance  betweeh 
the  parties,  there  could  be  no  question  upon  the  propriety  of  restricting  a  suitor 
td  one  simple  form  of  proceeding ;   the  utility  is  too  obvious  to  be  discussed. 
Since,  however,  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  is  regarded  as  a  security  for  the  debt, 
the  loss  of  that  security  it  may  be  contended  is  not  compensated  for,  by  mere 
uniformity  or  simplicity  of  procedure.    We  maintain,  however,  that  that  severe 
law  is  totally  inadequate  to  answer  its  proposed  end,  and  that  in  lieu  of  furnishing 
a  security  for  credit,  as  originally  intended,  it  has,  if  any  thing,  rather  tended  to 
weaken  the  creditor's  remedy,  owing  to  the  observances  that  are  demanded  in  a 
civilized  community  for  mitigating  the  rigours  of  confinement    This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  working  of  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court    We  consider,  therefore, 
that  the  inutility  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of  the 
proceedings  in  suits  in  which .  arrest  is  allowed,  afibrd  sufficient  reason  for 
abolishing  the  practice  in  all  cases  foiling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
judicatories.    The  impounding  of  chattels,  the  property  of  the  defendant,  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  at  the  commencement 
of  the  suit    The  occasional  rights  of  third  parties  in  personal  chattels,  the 
determining  every  one  of  which  is  a  law  suit  of  itself,   appear  to  furnish  a 
substantial  objection  to  this  scheme.    An  attentive  consideration  of  the  question 
of  involuntary  security  before  judgment,  will  make  it  manifest  that  the  time 
consumed  in  law  proceedings,  should,  in  all  cases  where  they  have  reference  to 
ordinary  transactions  between  debtor  and  creditor,  be  regarded  as  parcel  of  the 
time  for  which  credit  without  security  was  originally  given. 
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we  have  suggested  for  local  courts^  is  not  adapted  tothb  daas 
of  disputed  claims.  Nor  can  the  expense  attending  its  opet»« 
tion  be  diminished  without  a  correspondmg  reduction  in  its 
^cacy.  The  question  then,  with  reference  to  such  cases  is, 
whether  to  exclude  them  alu^ther  from  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  tribunals^  or  to  apply  to  them  a  less  efficacioiis 
procedure.  We  incline  to  the  latter  plan,  since  at  preseiti 
we  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  provide  a  more  perfect  sys* 
tem  for  their  adjudication.  We  would  rather  afford  a  chance 
of  justice,  than  deny  it  altogether.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  to  sums  of 
the  most  trifling  amount,  but  with  the  following  modificaliaiis 
in  the  practice  in  cases  under  40^.  As  professional  asaistaDee 
and  the  operations  of  appeal  would  be  the.  chief  sources  of 
expense  in  our  plan  of  procedure,  they  might  be  di^ensed 
with,  by  which  only  one  occasion  for  outlay  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  suitor  would  remain, — ^the  production  of  evi- 
dence. Although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  wide  departure 
from  the  principles  we  have  already  maintained,  it  is  evidently 
entirely  owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

An  ingenious  critic  has  endeavoured  to  place  the  advocates 
of  a  local  administration  of  the  law  in  a  dilemma,  fatal  to  the 
cause  they  espouse. 

**  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  appeHate  court  might  have  the  povrer  of 
definite  fixation;  hut  the  generality  of  suitors  shrink  from  so  expenstye  a 
criterion,  and  though  all  were  eager  for  the  ultimate  resort,  we  should  still  be  left 
in  a  dilemma.  To  suppose  a  multiplication  of  appeals,  is  to  suppose  a  fiulnre 
of  the  scheme.  As  no  legislature  can  create  tribunals  which,  separated  by 
broad  lines  of  demarcation,  will  reason  and  abjudicate  in  concert,  either,  as  we 
contend,  an  endless  series  of  diversities  prevails,  or  the  mischief  is  kept  down  by 
a  constant  resort  to  the  last  stage  of  litigation,  by  carrying  causes  to  that  very 
metropolis,  which  the  whole  machinery  was  set  at  work  to  shun.  One  evil  or 
other  we  should  have*." 

The  fallacy  in  this  statement  of  the  effect  of  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  purpose  isi  local 
judicature  is  not  to  shun  the  metropolis,  but  to  afford  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  expeditious  administration  of  the  law  to  all  classes 

*  Law  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  208.  This  argument  against  a  local  administratioo 
of  justice,  is  repeated  with  confidence  as  to  its  validity,  in  the  fifdt  voL,  p.  3.  The 
publication  in  question  appears  to  have  furnished  Lord  Lyndhurst  with  most  of 
his  objections  to  Lord  Brougham's  third  bill  for  establishing  courts  of  local 
jurisdiction. 
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of  sutlors.  In  eoomuHi  with  the  more  reasonable  advocates  <^ 
that  ck^ectj  we  arc  of  opinioD,  that  it  is  only  imperfectly  attainable 
without  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  placed  in  London,  or  some 
equally  convenient  situation.  This  we  think  we  have  shown 
can  be  satisfactorily  effected  at  very  small  expense,  and  without 
great  delay  or  trouble  to  the  suitor.  Suppose  an  appeal  to 
luq>pen  in  every  case,  which  manifestly  is  out  of  the  question, 
still  there  would  not  be  any  thing  in  the  proceeding  productive 
of  the  enormous  delay,  unc^tainty,  and  ruinous  expense 
attending  a  central  administration  of  the  law.  For  it  is 
between  that  system  of  judicature,  and  carrying  causes  to  the 
metropolis  by  appeal,  that  the  critic  wishes  to  establish  a 
parallel,  if  not  an  exact  identity ;  the  dilemma  being  entirely 
constructed  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  a  court  of  appeal  are  of  necessity  like  those 
of  the  superior  courts-*-a  palpable  absurdity. 

By  rendering  appeals  cheap,  speedy,  and  free  from  liability 
to  abuse,  we  maintain  that  the  tendency  of  several  independent 
judicatories  to  create  a  diversity  of  law,  by  conflicting  judg^ 
ments,  will  be  sufiBciently  counteracted.     The  fear  of  a  various 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  very  strong  with  the  opponents  of 
local  judicature.      In  the  debate  on  Lord  Brougham^s  third 
bill  (9th  July,  1833),  Lord  Lyndhurst  made   much  of  iu 
Lord  Whamcliffe  and  others  also  appeared  to  think  it  a  fatal 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  local  courts.     It  is  an  argu« 
ment  also  much  relied  upon  by  the  Law  Magazine,  a  decided 
antagonist  of  their  introduction.     From  the  present  unanimity 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  they  would  have  us  think  that 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  country  of  the  administration  of 
justice  by  local  judicatories.     One  of  the  most  perfect  branches 
of  our  jurisprudence,  however,  the  Poor  Law,  before  the  late 
change,  was  administered  throughout  the  country   by  local 
judges,  subject  to  correction  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as 
an  appellate  jurisdiction.     The  criminal  law,  except  as  regards 
the  most  serious  offences,  is  administered    throughout  the 
country    by    local  judges*     In    civil   cases,    numerous  ju- 
dicial   inquiries    take    place   before    the    under    sheriffs    of 
counties  and  cities;  before  these  same  functionaries  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  ddk  luider  SM.   are  now  tried ;   and  every 
county  court  is,  in  effi^ct,  presided  over  by  the  same  officer. 
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Before  the  reform  of  the  municipal  corporationn,  there  were,  in 
England  and   Wales,  one  inferior  court  of  record,  with  a 
jurifldiction  restricted  to  sums  under  300A  ;  one,  under  8002.; 
ten,  undar  1002. ;  one,  under  66/.  13#.  4d. ;  one,  under  602. ; 
five,  under  502.;  nine,  under  402.;   one,   under  802.;   ten, 
under  902. ;  eight,  under  102. ;  six,  under  52. ;  one,  under  42. ; 
and  eleven  under  40«.     There  were  also  nine  courts  <^  record, 
having    cognizance  of   actions  above  40^.;    and   12S   with 
jurisdictions  totally  unrestricted  by  any  pecuniary  limit  what- 
ever.    These  courts  varied   as  to  the  nature  of  the  actions 
they  entertained,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  in  thdr  fiorms 
of  proceeding.      The  presiding  judge   was  most  frequently 
the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  the  court 
was  placed,  sometimes  aided  by  a  recorder,  or  steward,  but 
not  unfrequently  totally  without  legal  assistance.     Although 
many  of  these  courts  had  fallen  into  total  disuse,  we  know  of 
more  than  eighty  that  were  in  very  considerable  activity  ipnxat 
to  1827.     We  are  prepared  to  admit  every  evil  fairly  attribute 
able  to  the  various  judicatcuies  we  have  enumerated,  such  as 
occasional  injustice,  erroneous  decisions,  partiality,  and  the  like 
•—all  consequences  of  their  more  or  less  vidous  organizaticMi ; 
but  where  is  the  diversity  of  law  they  have  introduced  into 
our  jurisprudence,  imperfectly  as  in  their  case  the  mischief  was 
guarded  against?     Can  such  an  evil  be  anticipated  from  new 
tribunals,  when  every  means  is  resorted  to  to  prevent  it,  by 
attention  paid  to  their  constitution  and  procedure,    to  the 
selection  of  the  judges,  and  to  the  effective  arrangement  of  the 
machinery  of  appeals  ? 

Another  objection  to  local  judicature,  is  the  d^rading  effisct 
it  would  produce  upon  the  legal  profession ;  at  least,  such  is 
the  allegation.  Upon  the  attorney,  we  contend,  it  would  have 
a  totally  different  effect.  To  render  him  the  medium  for 
conducting  legal  contests  on  the  fair  merits  of  the  case,  instead 
of  letting  him  remain  the  instrument  for  perverting  the  course 
of  justice  by  technical  subtleties,  as  he  too  frequently  is  at 
present,  would  rather  tend  to  elevate  than  depress  his  moral 
character.  The  English  bar  will  surely  not  contend  that  its 
high  reputation,  whether  for  honour  or  learning,  is  sustained  by 
the  mischievous  state x>f  our  judicial  establi^ments,  by  which 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  so  grievously  impeded*    In  the 
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ddiate  before  alluded  to,  Lord  Lyndhurst  objected  to  Lord> 
Brougham^s  bill  for  establishing  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  in 
cases  under  SO/.,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lower  the 
respectability  of  the  bar.  In  the  same  session,  an  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  suits  for  ordinary  debts  under  202.  were  in 
efled  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bar,  and  thrown  into  those 
of  the  attorneys.  Yet  the  bar  still  enjoys  its  distinguished 
reputation.  Lord  Whamcliffe  was  afraid  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bar  would  be  destroyed  by  the  incessant  draught 
from  its  members  to  supply  judges  for  the  local  judicatories. 
That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  such 
judges  were  chosen.  To  a  minister,  responsible  for  his  acts, 
might  be  safely  entrusted  the  selection  of  such  judges,  as  well 
as  the  superintendence  of  the  other  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  country,  according  to  the  excellent 
suggestion  of  Lord  Langdale.  Plainly  stated,  the  real  objec^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  bar  is,  that  professional  profits  would 
be  diminished.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  local  judicature ;  though 
we  are  mcnre  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  business  than  exists  at  present.  But 
supposing  the  former  effect  to  take  place,  however  much  we  may 
lament  the  infliction  of  such  a  description  of  suffering  on  a 
whole  professional  class,  it  affords  no  argument  against  a  change 
promising  great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  professions 
exist  for  the  many — not  the  many  for  the  professions.  The 
selfishness  of  the  man  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  who 
contends  that  vaccination  should  not  have  been  introduced^ 
because  it  diminished  the  income  of  the  physician. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  entering  at  length  upon  the  expense 
to  which  a  judicial  system  of  the  kind  we  have  advocated 
would  put  the  country.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
whole  establishment  would  not  cost  more  than  150,000/.  pel* 
annum.  For  128,000/.  a  year,  two  appellate  judges  might 
receive  2,500/.  per  annum  each;  sixty  local  judges,  8001. 
a  year  each ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  registrars,  250/.  a  year 
each ;  the  same  number  of  clerks,  100/.  a  year  each  ;  and  three 
hundred  messengers,  75/.  a  year  each.  A  considerable  surplus 
would  then  be  left  for  the  extra  travelling  expenses  of  the 
local  judges,  registrars,  &c    We  are  also  satisfied  that  a 
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considerable  portion,  if.  not  the  whole  of  the  imn  mentmiedv 
would  be  raised  by  the  penalties  imposed  upon  fraudulait  or 
vexatious  litigants.  But,  suppose  a  defidency — ^we  can  sec  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  good  by  Ae  public^  The  end  to 
be  obtained,  is  cheap  and  speedy  justice  for  all  classes  of  tfie 
community,  and  this  end  is  well  worth  the  Unmial  expendkure 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  public  money* 
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Rusna.  By  a  Manchsstse  Manufacturer,  Author  of 
England^  Irekmdy  and  Jmeriau  Wifiram  Tait, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Peoph  of  Russia^  and  the  Policy  of  England.  Ridgwayj 
London:  1836. 

A  few  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  policy  and  desigiis 
of  Russda  excited  but  little  attention  in  this  country.  Her 
intrigues  in  Greece  and  Turkey^  her  aggressive  proceedings 
Ugainst  Persia,  and  her  general  progress  in  the  East,  seemed  to 
be  events  placed  beycmd  the  pale  of  European  interests.  Even 
the  last  partition  of  Poland,  it  was  said,  created  less  sensation 
in  England  than  a  Westminster  election*  But  when  die 
efforts  of  that  gallant  nation  to  maintain  its  indepoidence  were 
published  throughout  Europe — when,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  its 
^rrongs  were  fully  understood,  and  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
of  its  people  were  made  known,  a  lively  sympathy  was  excited 
in  the  British  public — ^the  Polish  patriot  and  soldiar  was 
pointed  to  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  a  oorres* 
ponding  feeling  of  indignation  against  his  Muscovite  o{^)re8- 
■ors,  took  deep  root  in  the  national  mind.  In  later  times  this 
sympathy  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by  a  regard  for 
our  material  interests.  The  treaties  of  Unkiar  Skdessi  and 
St.  Petersburgh — the  protracted  occupation  of  Silistria — the 
positions  taken  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have,  partially  at  least, 
drawn  aside  the  veil  which  shrouded  the  systematic  march  of 
Muscovite  ambition.    A  searching  inquiry  into  the   actual 
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positioDy  the  resources,  and  designs  of  Russia  has  been  the 
result. 

From  that  inquiry  we  have  learnt — it  would  almost  seem  for 
the  first  time — that  a  power,  which  under  Peter  the  Great 
was  emphatkally  Asiatic,  *^  has  made  acquisitions  from  Sweden 
^  greater  than  what  remains  of  that  anci^t  kingdom ;  that 
^  her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  as  large  as  the  whc^e 
**  Austrian  empire;  that  the  territory  she  has  wrested  from 
**  Turkey  in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions  of  Prussia, 
''  exdusive  of  her  Rhenish  provinces;  and  that  her  acqui- 
'^  sitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
**  smaller  states  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
^  Belgium,  and  Holland,  taken  together ;  that  the  country  she 
^  has  ooviquared  fnnn  Persia  is  about  the  size  of  England ; 
^  that  her  acquisitions  in  Tartary  have  an  area  equal  to 
'^  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  that  the 
**  territory  she  Aa#  aequired  within  the  last  siwty-four  years 
•*  (since  1772),  is  greater  in  extent  and  importance  than  the 
^  whole  ewtpir^  she  had  in  Europe  before  that  time^.'^ 

That  inquiry  has  also  taught  us,  <^  that  Russia  cannot  stop 
^*  ut  her  career  of  aggressive  encroachments.  She  must  go  on* 
^  The  fifty  millions  who  obey  the  nod  of  the  autocrat,  must 
'*  be  occiqpied  by  some  general  aim  and  tendency*  They 
^  cannot  be  interested  in  the  great  object  of  internal  social 
"  improvements.  They  must  be  recompensed,  therefore,  for 
^  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  by  the  excitements  of  foreign 
^  conquest,  the  lust  of  spoil,  and  the  hope  of  dominion.  In 
^  Russia  tile  Temple  oi  Janus  nev^  shuts,  she  is  always  at 
**  war  somewhere-f".^ 

Hence  has  cmginated  the  feeling  which  Mr.  Cobden  (the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article),  and  Writers  and  speakers  of  his  calibre  have  been 
pleased  to  call  Russo-phobia.  Hence  have  thinking  men  of 
^  parties  been  induced  to  look  at  the  designs  of  the  Russian 
cabinet-^not  with  ^*  fear^— ^as  a  nation  we  know  not  the  mean-* 


*  See  Progress  of  Rmssia  in  the  Eastt — the  most  able  work  which  has  ap- 
peared on  this  subject. 

t  Speech  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  at  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
Pobodi  26th  April,  1836. 
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ing  of  the  word — but  with  that  suspicion  and  distiHist,  which 
a  disregard  of  international  treaties,  and  of  those  moral  and 
social  obligations,  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  controul 
the  governments  of  other  countries— a  subtle  barbarism,  and 
a  more  than  punic  faithlessness— could  not  fail  to  produce. 

Under  these  circumstances— ^^  Russia,  by  a  Manchester 
Manufacturer^ — a  pamphlet  of  fifty  goodly  pages,  published 
for  eight-pence — ushered  into  the  world  in  the  very  type  and 
livery  of  a  monthly  publication,  professing  almost  republican 
principles,  and  placarded  and  advertised  with  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture totally  disproportioned  to  its  expense,  in  every  town^ 
village,  and  hamlet  of  the  kingdom*,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  ^^  Russo-phobists.^  We  accordingly  opened 
Mr.  Cobden'*s  pamphlet  with  no  small  degree  of  interest.  We 
bad  pictured  to  ourselves  our  "Manchester  Manufacturer^ 
as  a  wealthy  British  merchant,  who  had  **  An  argosy  bound 
to  Tripolis ;   another  to  the  Indies ;■  ■■  **  A  third  at 

Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England :'" — and  who,  anxious  to  indulge 
the  natural  tendency  of  an  enlightened  philanthropy  and 
a  munificent  disposition,  had  adopted  these  means  to  assert 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  commercial  freedom. 

Some  dark  shadows  had  indeed  been  thrown  into  this  pcture^ 
by  a  report  which  reached  us,  that  the  "  Manufacturer^  was 
in  truth  a  resident  in  Manchester,  and  a  m^odber  of  the  Cha]id)er 
of  Commerce  in  that  city  :  but  that  the  sound  of  the  shuttle^ 
and  the  click  of  machinery,  had  not  long  been  familiar  to  his 
ears — that  he  was  a  printer  of  cheap  calicos,  and  an  ex* 
porter  of  cotton  twist  to  Petersburghf*,  who  having  paid  a 
visit  to  America,  published  upon  his  return  from  the  United 
States,  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  commercial  prejudices 


*  We  have  even  seen  it  advertised  in  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

f  Russia  imported  from  England,  in  1832,  cottons,  to  the  vahie  of  1,259,964/^ 
of  which  l,l36,787t  were  for  twist,  which  she  is  not  yet  able  to  do  without, 
leaving  123,177/.  for  cotton  stuffi, — so  large  a  proportion  of  our  former  trade 
with  Russia.  Turkey,  the  same  year,  imported  cottons,  to  the  value  of  778,422/.^ 
of  which,  88,759/.  were  for  yarn,  leaving  for  stuf&,  689,663/.  (Egyptand  Barhpry 
included) ;  since  then,  the  exportations  to  Russia  are  decreasing,  and  those  to 
Turkey  increasing. — "Turkish  Oil  and  Russian  Tallow/'  p.  25.  (Reprinted 
Arom  The  Port/olio,  Nos.  XI.  and  XII.) 
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of  a  manufacturing  district,  with  a  view  to  his  return  to 
Parliament,  on  the  RfMsian  interest. 

We  soon,  however,  discovered  that  both  rumour  and  our 
own  imagination  had  deceived  us.  We  had  not  perused  many 
pages  before  certain  familiar  sentiments  caught  our  attention. 
The  "  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor,"'  became  dimly  shadowed 
out — the  power,  the  liberality,  and  the  justice  of  the  Russian 
government,  grew,  as  it  were,  into  a  palpable  shape,  under 
the  graphic  pen  of  our  manufacturer — the  false,  but  subtle  and 
polished  periods  of  the  Muscovite  chancelleries  lent  a  meaning 
to  the  page,  and  began  to  show  on  the  home-made  stuff  of 
our  author,  "  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encum- 
*'  bering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fertilize.'' — And 
when  we  closed  this  work,  and  found  that  amidst  all  its  con- 
tradictions— the  necessity  of  bepraising  the  Muscovite  govern- 
ment was  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of,  and  that  in  no 
less  than  seven  places,  we  believe,  the  author  denies  being  a 
Russian  partisan,  we  felt  satisfied  that  we  knew  our  Russo- 
laureate — we  no  longer  doubted  that  Rttssia — *^  Carbonaro 
in  Italy,  and  Absolutist  in  Spain"  —  stood  before  us,  a 
^  Manchester  Manufacturer"  in  the  North  of  England. 

After  an  arrogant  ebullition  against  those  who  presume  to 
doubt  the  disinterestedness  of  Russia,  our  author  b^  to 
place  the  question  in  its  "  true  light."  This  is  easily  done ; — 
and  we  are  informed,  with  little  periphrasis,  that  the  civilisa- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  Turkish  populations,  the  commercial 
interests  of  England,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  ^^  order" 
in  Europe,  require  that  Constantinople  should  belong  to 
Russia. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  this  proposition  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  but  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Russia  would 
encourage  the  principles  of  free  trade,  were  she  in  possession 
of  this  much-coveted  prize,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an 
extract  from  her  tariff* ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  to  the 

•  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 


Attire — ladi^'  hair-drew,  as  caps, 
bonnets,  toques,  and  other  similar 
oniamenta  .    prohibited^ 


Bags — working,  or  ladies'  bags 

priMhii€d, 
**    linen  bags  of  all  sorts,  by  land 


VOL.  in. N®  VI.  ^  ^  prohihittd. 
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recoUectiohi  of  our  readers,  the  attempt  recently  made  bj 
that   powar — in  defiance  of  the  express   provisions  of  the 


Baskets — wicker,  straw,  and  all  other 

sorts  .  .    prohibitedU 

Berries — artificial,  threaded  on  strings 

prohibited^ 

"  "        mounted  prohibited. 

«*  •*        worked    prohibited. 

Blacking  for  boots  and  shoes 

prohibited. 
Blankets  and  rugs,  sewn,  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 
Bones  of  animals,  scraped  prohibited. 
«  *<  worked  prohibited. 

Books,  in  white  and  coloured  paper,  or 
albums     .  .    prohibited. 

"    in  white  paper,  and  bound,   or 
other  sorts,  for  the  use  of  com- 
mercial people     .    prohibited. 
Boots  and  shoes,  and  all  kinds   6( 
works  in  bootmaking  .    prohibited. 
Borax— purified  and  refined 

prohibited. 
Boxes  and  chests  of  all  kinds,  also 
ladies*  furnished  work  boxes 

prohibited. 
Braces  of  all  sorts  *    prohibited. 

Bran  •  •    prohibited. 

Bread,  biscuits,  and  cracknells 

prohibited. 
"    Gingerbread,  bf  all  sorts 

prohibited. 
Bronze — works  in,  or  in  all  other 
mixed  metals,  gilded  or  not  gilded, 
as  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos, 
groups,  vases,  urns,  chandehers, 
lustres,  and  all  other  articles  of 
that  description  .    prohibited. 

Brooms,  made    of  herbs,  or  of  the 
branches  of  trees         .    prohibited. 
Brushes,  of  bristles         .     prohibited. 
**    shaving-brushes,  mounted  in  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  other  such 
ornaments  .    prohibited. 

Butter — by  land  and  by  sea  prohibited. 
Buttons  for  coats  and  for  waistcoats, 
metallic,  shell,  ivory,  thread,  silk, 
cotton,  and  all  other  sorts  of  but- 
tons •  •    prohibited. 


Cages — bird,  of  all  sorts,  empty 

prMnttd. 
Candles — tallow,  spermaceti,  and  «sx 
pnAibUed. 
Caps^-woven,  not  denominated 

pmkibiied. 

Carcases  for  wofks  of  modes — iroo 

wire,  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or 

thread  .  .    prohibited^ 

Cases — pipe*  made  rouad,  or  of  gol^ 

leather,  tresses,  and  all  other  sorts 

prokibiied^ 

Castoreum  .  .    pnMhiied. 

Chandeliers  of  all  sorts   .    prokibiird. 

Chimes — in  seals,  snuff-boxes,   and 

other  articles  .    prohibiied. 

Chocolate  of  all  sorts      .    pr^kibHed. 

Clasps  of  stoves  .     prohibHed. 

Clocks  and  watches,    with   mecalfic 

ornaments,  in  marble,  alabaster, 

or  others  .    prpldbUrd. 

"  "  in  pincbbeck> 

brass,  and  gilded,  and  plated 

prokikited, 

*'    gilded  plates,  with  the  watches, 

or  separate  .    prohibited. 

Cocks  for  dx'aught — all  sons 

prohibited. 

Cocoa,  broken  and  in  ptartM  prohibited. 

Coffee — substitutes    for,     as     roots, 

grain,  and  other  rooted  substances 

prohibited. 

Colours — imported  in  wooden  b68tes, 

with  ornaments,  also  in  tin  boxes, 

papier  mach^,  and  others 

pnJubitid. 

Copperas — ^purified         .    prohibited. 

Coral  —mounted  in  all  sorts  of  works 

and  grounds         .     proltibited. 

**    artificial,  mounted,    and   in   all 

sorts  of  work        .    prohibited. 

Cordage,  cables,  and  packthread,  of 

all  sorts;  of  hemp,  tarred  or 

un  tarred  .    prohibited. 

'*     tow  .  .     prohibiUd. 

Corn — pearl  barley,  and  all  sorts  of 

meal  Called  manna       .    prohibited. 
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treaty  of  Vienna--to  close  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  against 
our  merchant  ships ;  an  attempt  which  was  defeated  only  by 


Cotton  wicks,  of  cotton  or  half  cotton* 
and  hemp  or  flax         .    prohibited. 
Coltotis — ^handkerchiefs  of  half  cotton, 
mixed  with  flax  or  hemp 

prohibited, 
»>  stu£&,  and  other  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  half  cotton,  and 
hemp  or  flax,  embroidered 
with  white  designs,  dyed  with 
the  same  colour,  and  nankeens 
of  all  sorts  .    prohibiUd. 

**  all  sorts  of  cotton  stuflfe  and  ar- 
ticles of  cotton  and  cotton, 
with  hemp  or  flax,  printed,  the 
fiOjric  of  the  Indies  and  Of  Eu- 
rope, calico  6t  Indian  cotton, 
and  other  similar  articles  not 
separately  enumerated 

prohibited. 
"  ditto,  ditto,  striped,  plain,  spec- 
kled, and  with  designs,  borders, 
and  all  sorts  of  coloured  era- 
broidery,  except  shawls  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  ate  se- 
parately enumerated  prohibited. 
"  ditto,  ditto,  with  real  or  artificial 
gold  or  silver,  not  separately 
enumerated  .    prohibited. 

"    ditto,  ditto,  folded  or  doubled 

prohibited. 
**    handkerchief  and  shawls  of  cot- 
ton, mixed  with  flax,  or  hemp, 
or  printed  .    prohibited. 

"    borders  and    centres    of   hand- 
kerchief, printed 
**    all  tissues  not   separately  enu- 
merated, with  fine  and  artificial 
gold  and  silver         prohibited. 
Crystal— rock,  mounted       prohibited. 
Curtains,  and    such   furniture,   of  all 
sorts  .  .     prohibited. 

Decorations,  and  crosses  of  honour,  of 
all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Diamonds  and  brilliants — mounted 

prohibited. 
Dolls  of  all  sorts         .        prohibited. 


Down— of  all  sorts,  and  birds 

prohibited. 
Ecume  de  mer — worked  and  mounted 
prohibited^ 
Embroidery  and  needlework,  of  all 
sorts,  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  matters        .    prohibited, 
Emery  in  powder  .    prohibited. 

Enamel— works  in  .    prohibited. 

Engravings— framed       .    prohibited. 
Eyes— pil6s         .  .    prohibited. 

Felt  of  rough   woollen   fleece,    and 
cloaks  of  felt  .    prohibited' 

Flax— wicks  of  flax  thresid  prohibited. 
Flax  bleached  linen,  dyed,  printed, 
plaited,  checked,  striped,  tis- 
sued, knitted,  and  embroidered 
prohibited. 
"    sail-cloth — ^emish  and  Ravens- 
ducks  .    prohibited. 
"    linen-cloth  made  of  flax,  or  half 
flax,  waxed  and  glazed 

prohibited. 

"    table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels 

of  flax,  white  or  coloured,  also 

in  tissues  mixed  with  cotton  or 

silk       .  .    prohibited. 

"    tapes  and  packthreads  of  flax 

prohibited. 

"    thread  buttons  for    shirts,  and 

other  linen  .    prohibited. 

"    thread  stockings,  nightcaps,  and 

gloves,  of  flax  or  hemp— fishing 

nets  .         .    prohibited, 

"    linen  of  all  sorts,  cut  or  hemmed, 

or  sewed,  except  that  belonging 

to  travellers  or  passengers 

prohibited. 
Frames  for  looking-glasses,  pictures, 
and  all  other  sorts  without  excep- 
tion .  .    prohibited. 
Fringes  of  gold  and  silver,  fine  and 
artificial,    of  silk,    cotton,    wool, 
thread ;  also  half  silk,  and  all  other 
sorts             .  .    prohibited. 
Galvons  of  fine  and  artificial  gold  and 
silver               .  .    prohibited. 
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the  spirited  remonstrance  addressed  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Co^ 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  vessels,  to  the  govemment,  and  the 
decisive  language  of  Lord  Palmerston. 


OarnetB — natural  and  artificial,  in  all 
sorts  of  works,  and  mounted 

prohihited. 
Ginger — ground  and  rasped 

prohibited. 
Olau — worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 

Glass  and  crystal  ware — viz.  vitrified 

in  masses,  or  in  tubes  for  cutting 

prohibited. 

Glass  and  crystal — the  same  mounted 

and  worked  .    prohibited, 

**    window-glass,  utensils  and  glass, 

and  works  .    prohibited, 

Olovet — chamois,  silk,  cotton,  &c 

prohibited, 
Haberdathery^y\z,  twist,  edging  for 
lace,  and  packthread  in  cotton- wool, 
and  mixed  with  these  matters 

prohibited. 
Hair— worked  of  all  sorts  prohibited, 
Hameee  iif  all  sorU  .    prohibited. 

Hat*  or  bonnets— felt,  fine  and  com- 
mon •  •    prohibited, 
«<               «      leather  and  varnished 
silk,  and  all  other  sorts  not 
separately  enumerated 

prohibited, 
**  <*      wood(chip)  and  those 

called  "  paille  de  riz" 

prohibited* 
Hides— prepared  of  all  sorts 

prohibited, 

**    salted,  not  prepared    prohibited. 

Honey  .  .    prohibited. 

Hooks — fishing  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 

Horns  and  hoo& — ^works  of  all  sorts 

not  denominated  prohibited. 

Horu'clotht  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Horse-tails — prepared    .    prohibited. 

Indigo—in  powder  .    prohibited. 

Ink  of  all  sorts,  excepting  printing 

ink  .  .    prohibited. 

Isinglass — transparent   .    prohibited. 

Ivory— filed  .    prohibited. 


Ivory— -worked,  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 
Ivory — burned  or  calcined  prohibited. 
Lace — of  real  and  artificial  gold  and 

silver  .    prohibited. 

Lanterns— of  all  sorts  .  proUbii^d, 
Lapu  Lazuli — mounted  prohibited,, 
Leather  for  boot  and  shoe-making 

prohibited. 
*'    reins  for  horse  bits  or  bridles 

prohibited. 
**    and  skins  of  all  sorts,  worked 

prohibiled" 
Links  qf  all  sorts  ,    prohibited. 

Looking-glasses  of  all  BortB  prohibited. 
Lustres  of  all  sorts  .  prohibited. 
Marcaroni  .    prohibited, 

Malachites — mounted  .  prohibited. 
Marble,  worked   with    bronze,    and 

other  ornaments         .    prohibited. 
Mascasite    stone — in    brass    and 

mounted    .  .    prohibited. 

Masks  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Matches  for  ignition  .  prohibited. 
Mattresses  and  pillows,  fiMther  and 

down  .    prohibited. 

Mattresses— horn-hair  and  wool 

Medicine-Chests — portable,    contain- 
ing remedies  for  domestic  use 

prohibited, 

J/«/a2f— worked  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 

"    drawn  gold,  gold  wire,  blades. 

spani^es,  and  aU  plated  works 

prohibited. 

"    platina,  worked       .    prohibited. 

"    silver  worked  of  all  sorts,  not 

otherwise  enumerate 

"    drawn  silver,  silver  wire,  flattened 

silver,  and  all  sorU  of  plated 

works  .    prohibited. 

•<    copper,    table  utensils,  and  aU 

kinds  of  coj^per  works,   not 

enumerated         .    prMbited. 

'<    brass,  old,  broken  in  bais  and 

rolled  sheets        .    prehibUed. 
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Mr.  Cobden,  in  advocating  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia,  says — 

**  We  may  ftdrly  aatome  that,  were  Russia  to  miu  upon  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
the  oonseqneiices  would  not  at  least  be  less  fiiyourable  to  humanity  and  civiliia- 


Metal  works,  of  all  sorts,  except  those 
denominated    with     "instru- 
ments" .    prohibited, 
**    iron,  cmst  in  sows  or  pigs,  and 
broken,  by  sea     .    prohibited, 
**    works  in  cast  iron,  by  sea 

prohibited, 
**    foi^ged  in  bars  and  rods,  by  sea 

prohibited, 
**        **       in  plates  and  squares,  by 
sea  .    prohibited. 

••  worka  forged,  vix.,  idl  sorts  of 
utenails,  and  of  works  which 
are  forged,  without  being  filed 
or  polished,  as  anchors,  nails, 
and  other  such  articles;  also 
iron  in  sheets,  and  all  sorts  of 
works  made  of  those  sheets, 
by  sea  .    prohibited, 

"  knives,  forks,  pincers,  snuffers, 
locks,  and  padlocks  prohibited, 
**  sword  blades,  sabre  and  poniard 
blades,  inlaid  or  not,  with 
gold  and  sflyer,  razors  and 
penknives,  with  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  mother-o*-pearl  handles, 
and  mounted  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  without;  also  guns, 
pistols,  and  other  fire  arms  not 
denominated,  with  or  without 
decoration,  or  chasing  in  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron 

prohibited, 

**    knives  and  forks,  with  plated  or 

gilded  handles     .    prohibited, 

"    steel  trinkets  .    prohibited. 

**    works,  in  iron  and  steel,  tinned 

prohibited. 

"    works  of  all  sorts,  in  iron  and 

steel  wire  .    prohibited. 

**    pewter  works  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 

**    lead,  worked,  vix.,  balls,  small 

shot,  sheets,  ftc. .    prohibited. 


Metal  metallic  mixture  of  metals,  as 

pinchbeck  and  others,  in  mass, 

ingots,  or  leaves,  and  worked 

prohibited, 

lftU!f— coffee  and  pepper   prohibited, 

Mirrore  and  looking-glasses 

prohibited. 
Monies — bullion,  viz.,  the  berlinki, 
azelferi,  ditki,  half  florins, 
and  double  florins  of  Poland. 
(To  this  item  is  assimilated 
the  Turkish  paras) 

prohibited, 
**    Foreign  coin  of  all  sorts,  of  de- 
based value  •    prohibited. 
Mosaic — mounted  .    prohibited, 
Mother-o'-pearl — worked  or  mounted 
prohibUed. 
Mushrooms  dry — not  included  with 
•  medical  drugs             .    prohibited. 
Musk                   •            .    prohibited. 
Mustard  fl<Mir                  .    prohibiUd, 
Notes  or  Assigmats  op  the  Bank 
OP  Russia  profdbUed, 
'*    of  the  Bank  of  Finland 
prohibiUd, 
Oil — ^hempseed  and  linseed  oil 

prohibited, 
**    rapeseed  .    prohibited. 

"    prepared  oil  for  burning 

prohibited, 
<*  aromatic  oil  of  all  sorts,  in 
polished  and  cut  flasks,  also  in 
gold  and  sUver,  with  the  corks 
and  covers  metallic,  and  in 
general  with  ornaments 

prohibited. 

Opiate  of  all  sorts  (a  paste  for  the 

teeth)  .  .    prohibited. 

Paper — all  sheets    of  paper,  called 

carteblanches,  policies,  bills  of 

lading,    or  cognizances,    en- 

g^ved  and  destined  for  such 

usages  .    prohibited. 
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tion  than  those  which  succeeded  to  her  conquesU  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  a 
century  ago.  The  seraglio  of  the  Sultan  would  be  once  more  converted  into  the. 
palace  of  a  Christian  monarch  ;  the  Uuciviousness  qf  the  harem  would  duttppear  mt 
the  presence  of  hi*  Christian  empress ;  those  walls  which  now  resound  onijf  to  the 


Paper— all  sorts  (except  royal  paper  for 
designing,  paper  for  use  of 
printing-offices,  and  polished 
pasteboard,  like  slates,  co- 
loured, plated,  and  gilded; 
transparent  for  tracing  and 
playing  cards,  on  all  of  which 
specific  duties  are  charged) 

prohibited. 
Paste— almond  .    prohibited. 

Pearl*— worked  of  all  sorts,  and 

mounted  .    prohibited, 

**     false,  worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 
Pens  •  •    prohibited. 

Pepper— white  and  black,  pounded 

prohibited. 
Pimento— ground  .    prohibited. 

Pins  atid  needles  of  all  sorts  proltibited. 
Pipes— mounted  •    proltibited, 

•«    Facince,  Porcelain,  Meerchaum 
prohibited. 
Pottery        .  •    prohibited. 

Powder— odoriferous      .    prohibited. 
**      gunpowder  .    prohibited. 

Precious  stones — mounted  prohibited. 
Preserved  fruit  in  syrup,  or  stewed, 
cherries  baked  and  not  sweet- 
ened, dry  preserves,  or  sweet- 
meats of  all  sorts,  sugar  plums, 
peels,  roots,  &c  .  prohibited. 
Quills  .  •    prohibited, 

Jtibbons^^cotXon,  thread,  woollen,  and 
mixed  .  •    proltibited. 

Saddlery  .  •    prohibited. 

Saltpetre — refined  .    prohibited. 

Serpentine  stones — with  ornaments 

prohibited. 
I^lk  manufactvres^fituffSf  not  trans- 
parent, of  silk,  and  sUk  mixed  with 
wool,  speckled  with  coloured  de- 
signs, tissue  woven  and  embroi- 
dered, printed,  with  lining  or  gum- 
med,  tissue  or  knitted  with  straw, 
and  the  like    matters,   tissue    or 


knitted  witli  gold  and  silver,  &om 
and&lse  .    prokibitwd. 

Silk — shawls  and  handk«Pchie&  of 
silk,  or  mixed  with  other  material^ 
printed  .  .    prohibiied, 

**  handkerchiefs  of  all  sorto  not 
transparent  of  silk,  and  mixed 
goods  .  •     prokibiUd. 

**    ribbons  not  transparent,  lined  «r 
gummed,  and  printed  .    prokiUtwd. 
**    ribbons  and  scarfs,  of  honorary 
orders  .  •    pnAihiUd, 

"    silk,  tablecloths,  napkins^  towvK 
and  silk,  mixed  with  wool,  cot- 
ton, &c       .  .    prohibited. 
Silver — plated  .    prohibited. 
Skina— beavers,  otter,  martin,  sable, 
sea-cats,  sea-dogs,  wolves,  sea- 
calves,  and  all  others,  without 
exception    .         .    prohibited, 
**    or  fiirs,  worked  of  all  sorts,  into 
bags,  tippets,  &c  &c. 

prfAibited. 

Snuff-boxes  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Spirits— shrub        .         .     prokibiud. 

*•    liqueurs  —  except  those  dawed 

with  medicinal  drugs 

prohibited. 
"     Kirschwaaser — brandy,  geneva 

prohibited. 
**    fermented,    mead,    and    cherry 
wine  •  prohibtled. 

Starch — ^white,  and  white  mixed  wiih 
indigo,  Prussian  blue,  smalt, 
and  other  colours,  composing 
blue  mixed  starch  prohibited. 
Stockings  and  gaiters,  of  chamois 
leather  .  .  prohibited. 
Succory  of  all  sorts  .    ;  rvhibHed, 

6tt^ar— refined,  lumps,  and  sugar 
candy,  in  loaves,  pieces,  or 
crashed  .    prohibited. 

Table  M/C1W*/*— delft  ware,  with  goW 
and  silver,  painted  with  her- 
ders    and     basso-relievos   of 
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r  9/ Am  mrnmrnk  tmd  Ui€  $Um,  and  witness  nsikhg  bmt  deeds  rf  guUi  mtd  diS' 

would  tke»  sdm  tim  footsteps  of  traveUsrs  and  the  voices  qf  men  rf  kamingf 

or  bekoid  the    assemblage  ef  kigh^souled  and   beautiful  women^  of  exalted  birth 

and  rare  aecomplishmentt,  the  virtuous  eoespanims  of  ambassadors,  tourists,  and 

m^rchanls^  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.     We  may  fairly  and  reaaonaUy 

Bin  I  lie  that  soch  oonseqaencet  would  follow  die  oooqiieat  of  Conatantinople : 

and  can  any  one  doubt,  that,  if  the  government  of  8t.  Petenburgfa  were  trani- 

lerred  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  splendid  and  substantial  European  city 

would,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  spring  up,  in  the  place  of  those  huts  which  now 

constitute   the  capital  of  Turkey  ?   That  noble  public  buildings  would  arise, 

learned  societies  flourish,  and  die  arts  prosper  t — that,  jfVom  its  natural  beauties 

and  advantages,  Constantinople  would  become  an  attractive  resort  for  civilized 

Baropeans  t — that  the  Christian  religion,  operadng  instandy  upon  the  laws  and 

institutions  of  the  country,  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  people  ? — that 

the  slave  market,  which  is  now  polluting  the  Ottoman  capital,  centuries  after  the 

odioms  irt^e  had  bsi  n  banished  from  the  soil  of  Christian  Europe,  would  be  aho- 

Ushed  ? — that  the  demoridizing  and  unnatural  law  of  polygamy,  under  which  the 

fidrest  pordon  of  the  creadon  becomes  an  object  of  brutal  lust  and  an  ardcle  of 

daily  traffic,  would  be  discountenanced  ? " 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  enough — even  at  the  hazard  of 
being  deemed  irrational  by  our  author — ^to  doubt  whether  all 
these  changes  would  follow  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia ;   and  when  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us  that  the  "  lasci- 


divers  colours;   painted    and 

glazed  of  all  sorts    proldbited. 

Table  utensils — ^porcelain  of  all  sorts 

prohibited* 


"     potters'  earth 

.    prohibited. 

"      wood 

.    prohibited. 

TaUow 

.    prohibiUd, 

Tapestry 

.    prohibited. 

Tea,  by  sea 

.    prohibited. 

Tea-boards 

.     prohibUed. 

Teeth — fishes,  rasped  and  prepared 

prohibited. 
Tin — lacquered  or  varnished 

prohibited, 

**    worked  of  all  sorts      prohibited. 

Tooth-picks  of  all  sorts      prohibited. 

Torches — resinous  .    prohibited. 

Tortoise-shell,  worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 

Toys,  for  children  .        .    prohibitedi 

Trinkets — gold  and  silver,  with  or 

without  precious  stones  and 

pearls        .  .    prohibited. 

Vermicelli  .    prohibited. 


Vinegar  of  beer  .  .  prohibited. 
Wadding  of  all  sorts  .  prohibited. 
Wafers        .  .    prohibited. 

Water — odoriferous       .    prohibitea. 
Wax — bees'-waz    .        .    prohibited. 
„      sealing-wax  .    prohibited. 

Weights  and  scales  (except  for  me- 
dical uses)  .    prohibited. 
Wood — exotic,  worked   .    prohibited, 
"    works  in  carpentry  of  all  kinds 

prohibited. 

"        "      in  joinery    .    prohibited. 

"        "      in  turnery    .    prohibited. 

"    sculpture  and  engraving  in  wood 

prohibited. 

Woollens — tissties  of  silver  dust  colour, 

or  of  a  colour  deeper  than  sap 

green         .  «,  prohibited. 

**    draperies  of  all  kinds,  printed 

prohibited, 
"    cassimeres  of  all  kinds,  printed 

prohibited. 

**    carpets,  with  sewn  borders,  or 

printed        .        .    prohibited. 
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**  viousness  of  the  harem  would  disappear  at  the  appearanoe 
^  of  a  Christian  Empress,^  we  are  inclined  seriously  to  tak^ 
whether  he  ever  heard  of  an  Empress  called  Catharine  11^  or 

that 

"  —In  such  matters  Russia's  migfaty  Empress 
"  Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  Sempstress*." 

We  presume  not :  and  we  therefore  subjoin  a  statement  of 
the  sums  of  money  lavished  by  Catharine  on  her  faYouritea, 
or  rather,  which  she  permitted  them  to  wrest  in  various  waji 
from  the  poor  serfs,  her  subjects. 

Rubles. 
The  FIVE  Brothers    Orlof  received    in  lands,   palaces, 

jewels,  plate,  and  money 17,000  000 

Vissensky,  two  months  in  favour 300,000 

Vassilscbikof,  22  months  in  &vour 1,110,000 

Prince  Potemkin,  a  fortune  estimated  at 50,000,000 

Zavodofisky,  18  months  a  favourite 1,S80,000 

Zoritch,  one  year 1,420,000 

Korzakof,  16  months 920,000 

Lanskoi,  about  four  years 3,200,000 

Yermolof,  16  months    5^,000 

Momonof,  26  months 880,000 

Plato  Zoubof,  in  place  at  the  death  of  the  Empress    ....  2,700,000 

Valerian  Zoubof,  his  Brother 800,000 

Further,  an  annual  sum  of  250,000  roubles  for  the  ex- 
^  penses  of  the  favourite,  which,  for  a  term  of  34  years, 

makes    8,500,000 

Sum  toul        88,820,000 

To  each  estate  wo^  attached  thousands  of  peasants  and  thdr 
families.     It  is  generally  computed  that  of  these  were  givai 

To  the  family  of  Orlof 45,000 

To  VassUschikof 7,000 

To  Zavodofsky 9,800 

To  Korzakof    4,000 

To  Yermolof    3,000 


fTotalofSerfii        68,800 


Is  this  a  prototype  of  the  "  Christian  Empress,"  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cobden,  is  to  attract  to  her  Court  "  high-souled 
**  and  beautiful  women,  of  exalted  birth  and  rare  aooompUsh- 


*  Lord  Byron.  f  Russian  History. 
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**  ments,  the  virtuous  companions  of  ambassadors,  tourists, 
**  jmd  merchants,  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe?"  Or,  did 
tlie  palace  of  the  Sultiui  ever  witness  a  deed  of  guilt  and 
dishonour  more  foul  than  this  ? 

•*  After    he'*    (Peter  III.)    "liad  been  at  Ropsclia  six  days,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  persons  besides  the  chiefs  of   the   conspirators,  and  6ie 
soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  Alexius  Orlof,  accompanied  by  Teplof, 
came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  speedy  deliverance,   and  asked  permis- 
sion to  dine  with  him.    While  the  officer  aroused  the  czar  with  some  trifling 
discourse,  his  chief  filled  the  wine-glasses,  which  are  usually  brought  in  the 
nortbem  countries  before  dinner,  and  poured  a  poisonous  mixture  into  that 
which  he  intended  for  the  prince.    The  czar,  without  distrust,  swallowed  the 
potion ;  on  which  he  was  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pains ;  and  on  his 
being  offered  a  second  glass,  on  pretence  of  its  giving  him  relief,  he  refused  it, 
with  reproaches  on  him  that  offered  it.     Being  pressed  to  take  another  glass, 
when  he  called  for  milk,  a  French  valet  de  chambre  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
him,  ran  in ;  and  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  he  said,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
'  It  was  not  enough  then  to  prevent  me  from  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive 
*  me  of  the  crown  of  Kiissia !  I  must  also  be  put  to  death.'      The  valet  de 
chambre  interceded  in  his  behalf;  but  the  two  miscreants  forced  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  him.     In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
younger  of  the  princes  Baratinsky,  who  commanded  the  guard,  entered  ;  Orlof, 
who,  in  a  struggle  had  thrown  down  the  emperor,  was  pressing  upon  his  breast 
with  both  his  knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.    In  this 
situadon  the  two  other  assassins  threw  a  napkin  with  a  running  knot  round  his 
neck,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suffocation,  July  17th,  just  one  week  after 
the  revolution.    These  particulars  are  confirmed  by  the  account  of  one  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  who  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
present  on  the  occasion*." 

Nobody,  we  belieye,  has  attempted  to  place  the  social  and 
political  attributes  of  Turkey  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
more  civilized  communities  of  Europe;  but  we  question  her 
inferiority  to  Russia.  It  is  true  that  Turkey  possesses  no 
representative  legislature— would  Russia  give  her  one?  It 
is  true  that  Turkey  does  possess  municipalities  which  may 
at  some  future  day  be  made  the  basis  of  free  governmental 
institutions.  Would  Russia  permit  those  municipalities  to 
exist)  and  the  Turks  to  proceed  with  their  internal  reforms  ?— - 
Let  the  "Organic  Statute**  of  Poland  and  the  "Warsaw 
Speech*"  answer. 

But  Mr.  Cobdoi  pathetically  laments  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  with  reference  to  the  comparative  importance  of  our 

*  Russian  History. 
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trade  to  these  rival  countries ;  and  having  carefuUy  kxilnd 
mto  Mr.  M^Culloch's  Ccnnmercial  Dictionaryy  for  the  wonls 
<^  Russia"  and  <^  Turkey,"  he  presents  us  with  the  foUowiiig 
results  of  his  researches : — 


BxpOTtt  to  Ronto.              |             Bzporta  to  Tnikey. 

A.D.                       £. 
1700 60.000 

A.D.                       £. 

1700 220,000 

1750, 1:55.000 

1790, 120,000 

1800, 165,000 

1750, 100,000 

1790, 400,000 

1800, 1,300,000 

1820, 2,800,000 

1820, 800,000 

Why  did  Mr.  Cobden  pause  in  his  interesting  inquiries  at 
the  year  1820  ?  We  are  now  in  the  year  1886.  Why  did  he 
not  tell  us  the  condition  of  this  trade  during  the  intervening 
time?  He  would  scarcely  regulate  his  own  dealings  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  state  of  the' market  in  1820,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  his  readers  to  base  their  opinions  now,  upon  a 
state  of  things  which  existed  sixteen  years  ago.  We  have 
carried  our  inquiries  down  to  a  later  period,  and  the  following 
table  will  in  some  degree,  we  hope,  supply  the  hiatus  left  by 
Mr.  Cobden. 
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460  Rmria, 

By  thifl  table,  it  appears  that  our  exports  to  Russia  had 
fallen  off  from  2,300,000;.  in  1890,  (Mr.  Cobden's  vanishing 
point)  to  1,382,S00/.  in  1884— showing  a  decrease  of  917,700^ 
WhereJEis  our  exports  to  Turkey,  which  amounted  to  8OO,000ilL 
in  1820,  reached  the  sum  of  1,5S07,941/.  in  1884— showing  an 
increase  of  407,941/.    In  addition  to  these  facts — 

«'  Turkey  U  a  country  having  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  stUI  remaiiiiB^ 
and  a  territory  of  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  under  the  happiest 
climate,  possessed  of  the  richest  soil,  raising  every  variety  of  produce,  having 
unrivalled  £acilities  of  transport,  ahounding  in  forests  and  mines,  opemimg  taam- 
merahie  eommuntcatians  with  countries  farther  to  the  east,  with  all  which  omr  trqfie 
is  carried  on  in  English  bottoms;  where  labour  is  cheap,  where  industry  is 
unshackled,  and  commerce  is  free ;  where  our  goods  command  every  market,  wfacie 
government  and  consumers  alike  desire  their  introduction*." 

Would  Russia  allow  this  state  of  commerce  to  continue.^ 
— Consult  the  Russian  tariff. 

Whether  the  occupation  of  Turkey  by  Russia  would  be 
favourable  to  humanity  and  civilization,  is  a  question  whicfa 
we  shall  endeavour  to  dispose  of  before  we  conclude  these 
remarks.  But  as  Mr.  Cobden  speculates  upon  the  conse- 
quences which  would  ensue,  if  Russia  were  ^^  to  selxe^  Con- 
stantinople, we  wiU,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  Muscovite  vocabulary.  It  is 
now  about  half  a  century  since  it  appeared  to  the  cabinet  of 
.the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  that  it  would  be  favourable  to 
civilization  and  humanity,  if  Russia  were  ^<  to  seize^  the 
Erimea,  and  become  possessed  of  a  convenient  port  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Russian  gold,  therefore,  was  lavished,  and  Rus- 
sian intrigue  was  set  in  full  operation  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
able object,  till  at  last  it  was  effected  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic manner : 

<<  A  Turkish  pacha  had  occupied  the  island  of  Taman,  on  the  opposite  nde 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  the  Russians  succeeded  in  persuading  Scha- 
ghin  Geray  (the  khan  of  the  Krimea)  to  demand  its  evacuation.  The  fierce 
Turk  put  the  messenger  to  death,  and  Russia  called  loudly  for  vengeance.  The 
khan,  irritated  by  thb  barharous  insult,  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  his  friends, 
to  entrust  to  them  the  punishment  of  the  pacha ;  and  a  Russian  army  entered  the 
Krimea,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Ottomans  from  the  opposite  island ;  hot 
when  it  had  penetrated  to  the  coast,  it  suddenly  fell  back,  occupied  the  whole 
peninsula,  seized  (Mr.  Cobden's  (?)  word;  by  stratagem  or  force  all  the  strong 
holds,  and,  at  the  point  rf  the  bayonet,  forced  the  Imans  and  the  people  to  take  the 

*  Turkey  and  its  Resources,  p.  216. 
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oaik  <if  aUegkntc*  to  ths  Empress,  Specious  promises  of  sdTancemenl  were  held 
out,  but  the  Tartars  neyertheless  prepared  to  resist,  and  Field- Marshal  Potem- 
kin,  informed  of  their  intention,  ordered  the  principal  persons  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  officer  to  whom  this  command  was  first  addressed  indignantly  refused 
to  execute  it ;  but  General  Paul  Potemkin,  a  relation  of  the  Field- Marshal, 
was  a  more  obsequious  instrument,  and  thibtt  thousand  Tartars,  op  either 

SBX  AND  ETSRT  AOB,  WERE  SLAUOHTBRED  IN  COLD  BLOOD.     ThuS,  in  the  midst 

of  peace,  did  Russia  win  the  Krimea  * ! " 

.  And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  would  Russia  seize  Con- 
stantinople. But  Mr.  Cobden  says,  that  a  government  which 
thirsts  for  the  spoil  of  kingdoms,  and  does  not  disdain  to  rob 
an  individual,  would  introduce  civilization  and  morality 
amongst  the  Turks !  Morality  and  civilization  introduced  by 
profligacy,  massacre,  and  the  knout ! 

We  now,  however,  turn,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  "  from  the  soil 
'^  of  barbarism  and  the  crescent  to  a  country  whose  inhabi- 
^'  tants  participate  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  Euro- 
"  pean  civilization.^ — We  turn  to  Muscovy. 

Russia,  according  to  our  author,  is  a  great  and  extensive 
empire — but  the  extent  of  her  territory  is  a  cause  of  weakness, 
not  a  source  of  strength, — The  following  extract  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  person,  who  had  travelled  over 
the  ground  which  he  describes,  and  we  give  it  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  some  portions  of  this  pamphlet 
are  written. 

"  If  we  pass  to  northern  Russia,  we  find  the  Samoiedes,  a  people  enduring- 
nearly  six  months  of  perpetual  night,  and  enjoying,  in  requital,  a  day  of  two 
months ;  with  theni,  com  u  sown,  ripened,  and  reaped,  in  sixty  days.  In  the 
goremments  of  Wologda,  Archangel,  and  Olonetz  (for  even  in  this  almost 
uninhabitable  region  man  has  established  his  ministerial  arrangements  and 
political  divisions),  the  climate  is  of  such  a  nature  that  human  industry  can 
hardly  contend  against  the  elements,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  his  labour 
enables  the  husbandman  scarcely  to  protract  a  painful  and  sometimes  precarious 
existence.  Trees  disappear  on  the  sterile  plains — the  plants  are  stunted — com 
withers— the  marshy  meadows  are  covered  with  rushes  and  mosses — and  the 
whole  of  vegetable  nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  of  the  pole. 

"Over  these  desolate  wastes,  a  traveller  might  journey  five  hundred  miles,  and 
not  encounter  one  solitary  human  habitation.  The  government  or  province  of 
Orenburg,  is  larger  than  the  enthre  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  yet  contains  only  a 
P<^Hilation  of  one  million  souls ! 

**  There  are,  however,  vast  districts — as,  for  example,  the  whole  of  Little 
KoKia,  and  the  Ukraine—of  fertile  territory,  equal  in  richness  to  any  part  of 
Europe;  and  it  lias  been  estimated  that  Russia  contains  more  than  750,000 

*  Progress  qf  Russia  in  ike  East,  p.  39. 
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square  miles  Of  latid,  of  a  quality  not  inferior  to  tlie  best  portions  of  Germaiiy, 
and  upon  which  a  population  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people  might  find  sub- 
sistence. Htre^  Men,  is  tlie  field  upon  which  the  energies  of  the  government  amd  the 
industry  of  its  subjetts  should  be,  for  the  next  century ^  exclusively  devoted;  and  if 
the  best  interests  of  Russia  were  understood — or  if  its  government  would  attain  te 
that  acluoipotder  which  ignorant  writers  proclaim  for  it  in  the  possession  <f  boundless 
wastes  and  iflkptnefrable  forests — she  should  cease  tite  wars  of  the  sword,  and  begin 
the  battle  with  ilte  wilderness ^  by  constructing  railroads,  building  bridges,  deepening 
rivers;  byfosterivg  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the  increase 
of  civilization  and  freedom.  These  are  the  only  sources  of  power  and  wealth  m  an 
age  of  improvement ;  and  until  Russia,  lilce  America,  draws  from  her  pUins 
mountains,  and  rivers,  those  resources  which  can  be  developed  only  by  patient 
labour — vain  are  her  boasts  of  geographical  extent  As  well  might  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  vaunt  of  their  unexplored  possessions  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  England  plume  herself  upon  the  desert  tracts  of  New 
Holland."— (p.  6.) 

Mr.  Cobden  also  informs  us,  that  the  same  law  applies  to 
communities  as  to  physics— *in  proportion  as  you  condense  you 
strengthen,  and  as  you  draw  out,  you  weaken  bodies — the  way, 
therefore,  to  weaken  Russia,  is  to  permit  her  to  take  possession 
tf  Constantinople.  No  reasoning  can  be  more  logical,  and  no 
illustration  more  felicitous.  But  we  have  quoted  at  p.  454,  a 
glowing  description  of  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia, — ^how  the  arts 
Would  flourish,  how  commerce  and  industry  would  thrive,  and 
morality  and  civilization  become  generally  diffused — and  wc 
are  here  told  that  the  "  accumulation  of  capital,  the  growth  of 
"  cities,  and  the  increase  of  civilization  and  freedom,  are  the 
*•  only  sources  of  power  and  wealth  in  an  age  of  improve- 
**  ment*''  Now,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  all  Mr.  Cobden*i 
prophecies  would  be  realized,  what,  we  beg  to  ask,  woold 
become  of  his  theory  of  condensation,  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing, and  of  extension,  as  a  means  of  weakening  states  ? 

Again  (at  p.  7)  we  find  Mr.  Cobden  stating,  that, 

""  Much  as  may  with  truth  be  alleged  against  the  lust  for  aggrandizement  with 
>vhich  Russian  counsels  have  been  actuated,  yet,  if  we  examine,  we  shall  find  ikni 
H  is  by  the  love  of  improvement — the  security  given,  by  laws,  to  life  and  j 
but,  above  all,  owing  to  the  encouragement  afforded  to  commerce — that  this 
has,  more  than  by  conquest,  been  brought  forth  from  her  frozen  regions  to  hold  the 
first  rank  among  tlie  nations  oj  Europe** 

And  (at  p.  9)  we  are  told,  that 

**  If  we  were  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  opposite  careers  of  aggrandizement,  to 
which  we  can  only  thus  hastily  glance — of  England,  pursuing  the  match  oC 
improvement  within  the  area  of  four  of  her  counties,  by  exploring  the  rcrrofi 
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ftf  fier  mines,  by  doiutTiiotiiig  canals,  docks,  and  railroads,  by  ber  inecbanical 
raventioas,  and  by  tbe  patience  and  ingenuity  of  ber  manu&cturcs  in  adi^ting 
their  fiibrics  to  meet  the  varying  wants  and  ustes  of  every  habitable  latitude  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  of  Russia,  adhering  to  her  poiicy  qf  territorial  conquest,  by 
despoiling  qfprovinees  the  empires  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Sweden,  by  subjugating  in 
wmiUing  bondage  the  natives  of  Georgia  and  Circassia,^  and  by  seizing  with  robber 
hand  the  sail  of  Poland : — if  we  were  to  trace  these  opposite  careers  of  aggrandize- 
ment, what  should  we  find  to  be  the  relative  consequences  to  these  two  empires? 
England,  with  her  steam-engine  and  spinning  frame,  has  ^ected  the  standard  of 
improvement,  around  which  every  nation  of  the  world  has  already  prepared  to 
rally;  she  has,  by  the  magic  of  her  machinery,  united  for  ever  two  remote 
hemispheres  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  by  placing  Europe  and  America  in  absolute 
and  inextricable  dependence  on  each  other;  £ngland*s  industrious  classes, 
through  the  energy  of  their  commercial  enterprise,  are,  at  this  moment,  influ- 
encing the  civilization  of  the  whole  world,  by  stimulating  the  labour,  exciting  the 
curiosity,  and  promoting  the  taste  for  refinement  of  barbarous  communities,  and, 
above  all,  by  acquiring  and  teaching  to  surrounding  nations,  the  beneficent 
attachment  to  peace.  Such  are  the  moral  effects  of  improvement  in  Britain, 
ngidnst  which  Avjiia  can  oppose  eomparatipely  little,  but  the  example  rf  violence,  to 
which  humanity  points  as  a  beacon  to  warn  society  ffom  evil," 

Mr.  Cobden  abounds  in  these  contradictions,  and  it  would 
exhaust  our  space,  and  the  patience  of  our  readers,  to  point 
out  all  the  inconsistencies  which  justify,  we  conceive,  the 
doubt  we  have  expressed  of  this  pamphlet  being  the  pro^ 
ducticHi  of  one  person. 

Our  manufacturer,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country,  about  which  he  writes* 
Has  he  ever  heard  that  in  Russia  there  are  50  millions  of 
Slaves  by  law,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  population 
are  slaves  by  a  will  above  the  law — the  will  of  the  Czar  ? 
Has  he  ever  heard  that  each  of  these  50  millions  of  serfs  may  be 
botigkt  and  sold^  that  if  one  were  to  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
master,  that  master  might  claim  him  as  his  property^  and  that 
the  person  who  should  give  shelter  to  the  fugitive  would  incu^ 
the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  that  this 
Government,  which  is  to  introduce  civilization  and  morality 
into  other  states,  has  invented  something  more  cruel  and  de- 
basing than  even  slavery  itself,  in  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies,  where  the  serfs  of  the  crown  are  not  only  slaves 
themselves,  but  are  trained  to  become  the  instruments  of 
inflicting  slavery  on  others?  Here  men  and  women  are 
brought  together  and  married  by  drawing  lots,  and  their 
progeny,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is,  like  themselves,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government.     Here  all  the  kindlier  links  which 
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bind  man  to  man  are  rudely  rent  asunder, — ^pat^nal  afiTectien 
and  filial  love  are  stifled,  as  feelings  opposed  to  a  system, 
which  seeks  to  root  out  all  the  nobler  attributes  rf  hu- 
manity, and  to  degrade  man  to  the  condition  of  the  brute 
creation-*the  ^^  strong  muscle  and  the  pliant  will*"  are 
sedulously  cultivated,  ignorance  is  cherished,  and  knowledge 
denounced  as  treasonable  to  the  Emperor.  Against  these 
barbarisms,  the  instinct  of  manhood,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed,  frequently  revolts;  and  sanguinary  contests  take 
place  between  the  military  colonists  and  their  oppressors, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  atf  concealment  made  by 
the  Russian  Government,  are  known  to  the  world,  and  ought 
to  be  known  to  a  ^<  Manchester  Manufacturer,^  who  writes  so 
authoritatively  of  the  **  love  of  improvement,  and  the  security 
**  given  by  law  to  life  and  property ,***  under  the  mild  sway  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  with 
an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  and  which  we 
have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  contains  many 
highly  interesting  details  on  the  government  and  internal  con- 
dition of  Russia,  and  the  Author,  who  is  not  unknown  to  as, 
has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  gaining  informaticm. 

"  The  chief  abuses  in  the  Russian  executive  are  the  following  : — 

**  The  arbitrary  and  oppressive  demands  of  goTeminent  in  all  that  regards  die 
oumerous  taxes ;  which  taxes  are  disproportionate  to  and  fan  beyond  the  meant 
of  the  people. 

**  The  mode  of  the  collection  of  these  taxes. 

**  The  mode  of  recruiting  the  army*,  which  includes,  not  merely  die  pro- 
<viding  the  recruits  demanded  from  each  parish ;  but  also  their  equipment  and 
•other  attendant  expenses,  for  which  the  public  oflBcers  often  extort  enormooi 
sums.  On  account  of  the  frequent  wars  and  great  mortality  of  the 'Russian 
armies,  these  recruitings  take  place  very  frequently. 

•  **  When  the  time  arrives  for  levying  recruits  in  Russia,  the  peasants,  lliat 
they  may  avoid  being  chosen,  flee  to  the  woods,  where  they  remain  far  wamt 
weeks.  In  order  to  unfit  themselves  for  service,  they  often  cut  off  their  fingcta, 
put  out  their  eyes,  and  draw  their  teeth, — so  great  is  their  horror  of  the  twenty- 
five  years'  cruel  tyranny  to  which  they  would  be  exposed.  The  number  of  the 
-cases  of  this  kind  of  mutilation  having  become  alarming,  the  government  Wi 
resorted  to  very  severe  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  All  those  who  are  proved 
to  have  voluntarily  maimed  themselves  are  sentenced  to  banishment  into  Siberia, 
and  this  severity  has  also  led  to  numerous  abuses  on  the  part  of  die  agents  of 
gov'emment  They  report  accidental  injuries  as  designed,  unless  they  are  bribed 
to  silence." 
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"  The  complete  absence  of  any  found  regalatlonf  fur  the  internal  adminiatra- 
tioo  of  the  coontrj. 

**  The  systematic  corruption  and  cupidity  of  all  in  public  employments,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest 

"  The  exorbitant  and  incrediUe  abuse  and  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  military  authorities,  both  when  the  troops  are  on  march  and  when  they  are 
in  quarters. 

•*  One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  immorality  and  corruption  of  the 

pabBc  servants,  is  the  small  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  goyemmeot, 

and  the  consequent  extortion  from  the  people  to  make  up  the  deficiency.    In  the 

prorinces    there  are  civil  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  do  not  exceed  sixty  or 

seventy  paper  roubles  per  annum,  equal  to  from  V.    IQs.  to'tt  sterling.    In 

St.  Petersborgfa,  where  tho«e  holding  public  employments  are  proportionally 

better  paid,  there  are  clerks  attached  to  different  departments  who  do  not  receive 

above  200  paper  roubles,  that  is,  about  81.  per  annum.    The  senators,  who  in 

some  respects  act  as  peers,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  individuals  of  much 

merit,  since  none  but  privy  councillors,  admirals,  and  lieutenant-generals  are 

appointed  senators, — these  senators,  then,  only  receive  6000  paper  roubles,  or 

about  240i.  per  annum  ;  and  yet  they  are  obliged  to  display  aU  the  pomp  of  high 

dignitaries,  and  to  reside  in  the  capita],  which  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 

Europe.     In  order  to  live  in  such  a  style ;  even  these  senators,  together  with 

die  superintendents  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  heads  of  different  offices,  &r. 

ftc  are  compelled  to  resort  to  those  immoral  means  of  gain,  which  prevail  in 

St.  Peteraburgh,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  tolerance  of  the  government.    The 

course  adopted  is  rather  at  variance  with  our  notions.    The  subordinate  agents^ 

for  their  mere  existence  and  the  support  of  their  families,  are  allowed  to  pillage 

and  extort  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.     These   subordinates,   are  then 

compeUed  to  yield  a  share  of  their  evil  gains  to  the  men  in  higher  office,  that  they 

in  their  turn  may  be  enabled  to  indulge  in  profusion.    It  is  almost  generally 

admitted,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  public  situation,  not  only  must  a  certain 

sum  be  paid  to  the  minister  or  governor  of  the  province,  but  in  most  cases  the 

person  who  obtains  the  office  comes  under  an  obligation  to  make  an  annual 

payment  to  his  superior,  which  is  usually  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  his  stated 

salary.    This  iniquitous  system  has  reached  its  full  development     As  a  result 

<tf  it,  such  proceedings  as  that  we  are  about  to  describe  are  of  daily  occurrence 

in  Russia. 

"  The  officers  of  the  crown,  having  ascertained  that  a  man  is  rich,  resolve  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  legal  exaction.  They  then  devise  some  such  plan  as  the 
Iblloiriiig.  One  of  their  number,  holding  the  office  of  Ohterver  of  the  exectUum  of 
the  law,  in  Russian  called  Procuror  or  Straptchy,  brings  some  kind  of  accusation 
against  the  unfortunate  individual  It  is  not  required  that  the  public  accuser 
should  establish  his  charge.  On  the  contrary,  in  Russia,  it  is  the  accused  who 
must  prove  his  innocence.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
demand  a  oommiasion  of  inquiry  (Sledstvennaya  KomLBs^a),  and  of  course  to  pay 
all  the  members  of  this  commission,  as  well  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  process. 
Such  cases  are  protracted  for  several  years,  and  the  expenses  become  enormous. 
Under  his  embarrassment,  the  accused  is  almost  sure  of  finding  a  friend  among 
the  colleagues  of  the  accuser.  This  disinterested  person  is  charmed  with  the 
<^^rtunity  of  offering  his  services  in  an  affair  of  this  nature ;  for  he  has  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  reconciling  litigants  by  an  amicable  arrangement  He 
TOL.  III. — Ko  VI.  H  H 
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kindly  points  out  tiie  consequences  of  delay;  tbe  great  and  certain  expense;  and 
the  danger  of  a  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  innocence.  The  matter  is  ended  by  a 
regular  bargain,  in  which  tbe  one  party  gives  as  little,  and  the  other  tahst  m 
much,  as  possible.  Having  thus  bought  off  the  inflexible  Protector  of  tlie  Law, 
and  rewarded  his  friendly  mediator,  the  menaced  criminal  feels  delighted  at  his 
escape  from  their  clutches,  and  the  worthy  functionaries  applaud  themselves  on 
the  success  of  their  scheme. 

**  The  army  is  neither  better  paid  nor  better  regulated  than  the  civil  aervic^ 
A  comet  receives  only  450  paper  roubles  per  annum,  that  is  to  aay,  ISL ;  a 
captain,  somewhat  more  than  700  roubles,  or  282. ;  a  colond,  1000  roubles  as 
pay,  and  nearly  2000  rouUes  as  allowances,  together  not  more  than  8000  papcf 
roubles  per  anmun,  or  120iL  A  common  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  the  lincf 
receives  3  paper  roubles  and  40  kopecks  (2v.  10^.)  every  four  moatlis  (tret),  (if 
in  the  Guards  or  Grenadiers  a  trifle  more,)  the  whole  of  which  usually  rebate 
in  the  hands  of  his  officers*.  It  is  true,  that  besides  this  pittance  in  money,  the 
sddier  ought  to  receive  rations  of  bread  and  rice  Krupy) ;  but  these  rations  be 
never  even  sees.  They  are  withheld  to  enrich  the  captains  and  lient^iaot-ooloneli» 
and  the  soldier  must  get  his  nourishment  elsewhere.  The  troops  throu^HNit 
Russia,  whether  in  cantonments  or  in  garrison,  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  are  always  lodged  with  the  inhabitants.  Although  the  govenunent 
regulations  require  the  inhabitants  only  to  lodge  the  soldier,  he  being  supposed 
to  provide  himself  with  food,  yet  in  reality  they  must  feed  as  well  as  lod^  him; 
for  the  soldier  never  receives  from  his  officers  either  pay  or  provinons,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  the  one  or  the  other  would  draw  on  them  still 
greater  exactions.  Wherever,  therefore,  soldiers  are  quartered,  the  inhabitants 
submit  also  to  maintain  them.  It  is  the  same  when  the  troops  are  on  the  march  i 
and  then  the  peasants  are  besides  obliged  to  supply,  without  remuneratioa,  as 
many  horses  and  carts  as  are  required  for  the  transport  of  the  baggage  of  easil 
regiment,  or  as  any  corporal  thinks  fit  to  demand.  These  doings  are  ahraya 
accompanied  with  extortion,  and  often  with  violence.  Horses  are  seized  In  the 
fields,  and  the  hapless  villagers  are  flogged  unmercifully  if  they  offer  tbe  leass 
remonstrance  or  opposition. 

**  No  one  who  has  not  visited  Russia,  can  possibly  form  a  conception  of  the 
gross  and  violent  treatment  of  the  peasantry  by  every  holder  of  a  public  attoi^ 
tion.  If  a  man  wears  a  red  collar  to  his  coat— if  he  has  a  double-headed  eag^ 
or  the  name  of  the  emperor  stamped  on  his  buttons — ^he  has  a  right  to  tyramuM 
with  impunity  over  all  the  postilions  and  waiters,  and  over  the  villagers  and 
Jewsf.  But  great  as  are  the  sufferings  of  the  serfs,  from  the  arbitrary  euewisa 
of  authority  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  tbe 

•  "  When  the  troops  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  they  receive  thefr 
pay  in  silver,  which  is  S|  tiroes  more  valuable.  S|  roubles  in  paper  is  equal  to 
a  silver  rouble  It  is  by  such  means  as  these  that  the  Emperors  endeavour  to 
give  their  army  a  love  for  foreign  and  offensive  wars. 

f  "  To  exemplify  what  has  been  said  in  the  text,  we  shall  here  relate  a  &ct. 

•*  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  travelling  toward  St  Petersburgh,  in  1829, 
immediately  after  the  Turkish  war.  The  military  were  passing  in  all  directions, 
and  many  scenes  occurred  to  rouse  his  indignation  ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  one  he  witnessed  on  the  road  between  Vitebsk  and  Pskow.    Stopping  at  die 
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circonistanMs  oT  those  agents  themadTee,  or  tboae  of  the  citawiia»  or  even  of  the 
nobles,  are  much  better.  In  R«8sia»  whoever  k  toapeoted  er  informed  againat 
is  aeiaed  and  imprisoned,  without  distinction  of  rank,  of  age,  or  of  aez;  and 
without  even  the  aemblance  of  legal  procednre. 

**  An  opinion  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  the  Russian  nation  it 
impressed  with  the  most  enthusiastiG  attachment  for  the  person  of  their  Empe* 
nir.     The  preralence  of  this  opinion  is  easily  understood,  when  we  consider, , 
first,  that  the  duty  of  such  an  attachment  is  anxiously  inculcated,  and  its  undis- 
puted eziatenoe  fimdy  maintained,  by  the  Czar  himself,  and  by  all  higfaiti^ 
orgmru;  and  then,  secondly,  that  it  is  part  of  the  system  of  the  Autocrats  always  to 
prodaia  themselves  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most  paternal,  and  the  most 
beloved  by  all  tbdr  subfects,  Russians,  Poles,  Circassians,  ftc,  in  short,  by  all 
die  world.     But  the  love  and  attachment  created  by  ukases  and  the  knout,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  be  the  most  sincere* ;  nor  are  they  proved  to  be  so,  by  requi- 
mg  that  every  thing  that  is  printed  shall  pass  under  the  eyes  of  the  censors; 
and  by  prefixing  to  all  books  the  Emperor's  name  in  large  capitals,  surrounded 
with  the  most  endeariim^  epithets !    And  yet  this  is  the  main  foundation  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  inexpressible  fondness  of  die  Russians  for  dieir  Autocrats. 
Beades,  if  the  Russian  people  entertained  for  their  Czars  so  violent  a  love  as  is 
pretended — since  in  Russia  die  Czar  is  the  personification  of  the  government-^ 
they  moat,  as  a  consequence,  love  their  government  also ;  but  such  an  issfillnn 
die  mercenary  panegyrists  of  the  Ciar  or  of  ius  government  have  never  ha- 
sardedf." 


fost-hooae  to  change  horses,  he  saw  an  elegant  oarrii^,  firom  whidi  the  horses 
had  just  been  taken.  In  a  few  minutes  a  kibitka  drove  up ;  an  inferior  sort  of 
carriage  peculiar  to  Russia.  He  soon  found  the  kibitka  belonged  to  the  party 
in  the  first  carriage :  it  was  crammed  with  their  luggage.  Scarcely  had  thie  ki- 
bitka arrired,  when  a  man,  of  an  appearance  decidedly  military,  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  called  for  the  kibitka's  postilion.  '  What  means  this  behaviour!' 
he  said,  '  I  have  been  here  this  half  hour;  what  has  kept  you  so  long  V — '  My 
lord,'  replied  the  postilion,  *  the  carriage  is  extremely  heavy,  the  roads  are  very 
bad,  and  the  horses  could  not  come  fester.' — *  Indeed,'  rejoined  the  interroga- 
tor, *  you  have  always  some  excuse.  I  know  you,  and  I'll  teach  you  to  loiter 
when  you  ought  to  follow  close  behind  my  carriage. — Tell  my  servants  to  bring 
here  their  whips.'  Instandy  the  postilion  was  stripped,  and  horribly  flogged.  In 
vain  he  cried  out  for  mercy,  pointing  to  his  wearied  horses,  whose  exhausted 
state  abundantly  proved  his  innocence.  The  ruthless  man  stood  by  the  whole 
time,  taking  no  notice  of  his  victim  but  by  the  most  scornful  epithets.  Having 
thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  posdlion,  the  tyrant  directed  the 
chastisement  of  fifty  lashes  on  his  own  servant,  who  had  chaige  of  the  kibitka, 
because  he  had  not  made  the  postilion  do  his  duty.  After  this  execution  of  sum- 
mary justice,  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  put  to,  and  went  ofL  The  writer  ot 
these  pages  then  left  his  carriage,  and  asked  the  name  of  this  fine  genUeman,  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  publishing  it  to  the  world, '  Ah !'  said  the  postmaster,  '  he 
is  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor :  that  was  Lieutenant-General  ChrapowickL' " 

*  "  There  is  assuredly  no  country  where  so  many  monarchs  have  come  to  a 
violent  end  as  in  Russia."— -iSIm  lAs  JRttonf  of  Ruttia. 

t  The  PeopU  (f  Rtutia  a$id  th$  PoUcy  of  England,  pp.  19^28. 
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In  the  debate  on  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  20th  of  last  April,  Mr,  Cutlae  Fesgussom 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Roebuck — 

"  It  is  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  on  which  I  have  heard  from  Ac  Kps  of  aaj 
man  a  defence,  apology,  or  excuse,  for  the  most  flagitious  act  that  has  stazMd 
the  annals  of  modern  times — the  partition  of  Poland.  I  had  helieYcd  that  thsi 
nefiirious  proceeding  had  met  with  the  just  and  universal  reprobatioa  of  ihc 
whole  civilized  world,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  1  have  heard  a  member  c€  ^ 
House  of  Commons  of  England  heomne  the  defender  of  that  measure,  in  a  plaee 
where  it  certainly  never  found  a  defender  hefore." 

Since  Mr.  Fergusson  expressed  this  opinion,  Mr.  Ro^Mick 
has  ceased  to  stand  in  a  position  of  painful  singularity^ — ^Mr. 
Cobden  has  appeared  (notwithstanding  his  uncandid  dinvowal) 
as  the  defender  and  apcdogist  of  that  partition  —  as  the 
defamer  of  a  people,  whose  struggle  for  independence  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  material  interests  of  Eurcqpe,  with 
the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  repressioii  of 
military  despotism.  In  writing  of  the  history,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  laws  of  this  people,  Mr.  Cobden,  nevertheless, 
evinces  the  profoundest  ignorance,  or  the  most  wilful  spirit  of 
misrepresentation.  He  thus  introduces  the  second  chapter  of 
his  pamphlet,  which  treats  of  Poland. 

*<  The  foregoing  statements,  with  reference  to  portions  of  the  Russian  acqui- 
sitions, fotrnded  upon  unquestionable  authority ^  are  calculated  to  awaken  some 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  writings  and  speeches,  upon  the  fiuth  of 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  orthodox  belief  in  the  barbmining 
tendency  of  all  the  encroachments  of  that  country;  but  these  &cts  are  miim- 
portant,  when  we  next  have  to  refer  to  another  of  its  conquests,  and  to  bring 
before  our  readers  Poland,  upon  which  has  been  lavished  more  false  sentiment, 
deluded  sympathy,  and  amiable  ignorance,  than  on  any  other  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  This  is  a  topic,  however,  upon  which  it  behoves  us  to  enter  witb 
circumspection,  since  we  shall  have  not  only  to  encounter  the  prepossecsions 
of  the  ardent  and  sincere  devotee,  but  also  to  meet  the  uncandid  weapons  of 
bigotry  and  cant.  Let  us,  dierefore,  as  the  only  sure  defence  at  all  times 
against  such  antagonists,  clothe  our  arguments  from  the  armory  of  reason,  in  the 
panoply  of  truth.  We  will,  moreover,  reiterate,/or  wt  witt  not  be  minmdertUod,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  partitiooing 
powers  towards  the  Poles.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  join  in  die  verdict  of 
murder,  robbery,  treason,  perjury,  and  baseness,  which  every  free  nation  and 
all  honest  men  must  award  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for  dieir  mMfit- 
sembled  and  unmitigated  wickedness  on  that  occasion ;  nay,  we  will  go  finther , 
and  admit  that  all  the  in&my  with  which  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Fox  laboured,  by 
the  force  of  eloquent  genius,  to  overwhelm  the  emissaries  of  British  violence  in 
India,  was  justly  earned,  at  the  very  same  period,  by  the  minions  of  RuBsiaB 
despotism  in  Poland.    But  our  queition  is,  not  the  conduct  qfike  ctmqueron,  but 
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«ft<  pr4S€nt,  at  compared  with  the  firmer  amdiiicn  </  the  conquered :  the  first  is  but 
^a  abstract  aad  barren  subject  for  the  disquisition  of  the  moralist;  the  latter 
^:^>pe€Us  to  our  sympathieMf  because  it  it  pregnant  with  the  deetiniet  qfmilRont  qfour 
y^Uam  creatures,'* 

m  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  This  body  of  nobles  (the  Polish)  formed  the  very  worst  aristocracy  of 
ancient  or  modem  times;  putting  up  and  pulling  down  their  kings  at  pleasure, 
fHusing  seyish  laws,  which  gave  them  the  power  rf  l\fe  and  death  over  their  serfs, 
ceAont  they  sold  and  bought  like  dogs  or  horses  ;  usurping,  to  each  of  themselves, 
die  privileges  of  a  petty  sovereigpi,  and  denying  to  all  besides  the  meanest 
rights  of  human  beings;  and,  scorning  all  pursuits  as  degrading,  except  that 
of  the  sword,  they  engaged  in  incessant  wars  with  neighbouring  sutes,  or  they 
plunged  their  own  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  themselves  and  their  dependants. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  Polish  nation  previously  to  die  dismemberment  of  that 
c^QBtry  by  Rossia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  we  most  not  think  of  the  great  mass  of 
t^e  people,  such  as  is  implied  by  the  use  of  that  term  with  reference  to  the  Eng** 
lish  or  French  nation  of  this  day :  the  mass  of  the  people  were  serfs,  who  had 
no  legal  protection  and  no  political  rights — ^who  enjoyed  no  power  over  property 
of  any  kiud,  and  who  possessed  less  security  of  life  and  limb  than  has  been  lately 
extended  to  the  cattle  of  this  island  by  the  act  of  Parliament  against  cmelty  to 
animals !  The  nobles,  then,  although  they  comprised  but  a  mere  fraction  qfthe  popu- 
iation,  constituted  the  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  millions  of  serfs  who 
tilled  the  soil,  worked  the  mines,  or  did  the  menial  labour  of  the  grandees,  were 
aetoally,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  no  more  rank — nay,  as  we  have  shown,  they 
wore  accounted  less — than  our  horses,  which,  after  ^e  toil  of  the  day,  lie  down 
iD  security  under  the  protectiop  of  Mr.  Martin's  benevolent  act;  whilst  the  slave 
of  Poland  possessed  no  such  guarantee  from  the  wanton  cruelty  of  an  arbitrary 
owner." 

The  use  of  the  words  "  nobility^  and  **  aristocracy,''  when 
speaking  of  the  privileged  class  in  Poland,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  those  words,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  properly  used  in  all  countries  where  the  feudal  system 
has  prevailed,  betrays  at  once  the  ignorance  or  insincerity  of 
our  author.  The  Sclavonic  "  nobility''  of  Poland  were  not, 
as  in  the  Gothic  portions  of  Europe,  the  feudal  vassals  of  the 
crown,  nor  did  they  constitute  an  aristocratic  caste,  com- 
prising within  its  exclusive  circle,  only  a  few  hundreds  of 
families.  In  Poland  every  soldier  was  a  **  noble" — the  words 
nobilis  and  miles  were  synonymous ;  but  each  noble  was  but  a 
citizen,  and  amongst  them  equality  of  a  most  democratic  nature 
prevailed.  The  law  of  primogeniture  was  unknown,  no  distinc- 
tions were  admitted,  save  on  the  ground  of  actual  service  and 
individual  merit,  and  the  titles  and  honours  which  in  other 
states  have  long  been  hereditary,  were  only  granted  for  life. 
Their  way  wodes  or  military  chiefs,  their  castellans  or  governors 
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of  castles,  their  palatines  or  leaders  oi  countieB,  ^<^ed  Uior 
authority  for  that  period  only,  and  these  officers  F»e  not 
always  nominated  by  the  king.  Five  hundred  years  ago, 
before  liberty  and  equality  became  the  watchword  of  the 
French  revolution,  they  were  the  favourite  princijdes  of  the 
Polish  republic.  Anarchy  and  disorder  did  not  jvevail  in 
that  country  because  the  throne  was  elective;  but  the 
throne  became  elective,  because  the  people  wa*e  too  jealous 
of  their  privileges  to  admit  of  hereditary  succession*. 

Thus  the  ^^  nobles^  in  Poland  were,  in  fact,  what  in  modeni 
times,  the  electors  are  in  constitutional  states — they  were  the 
only  class  of  the  nation  possessed  of  political  rights^  and  as  a 
proof  that  the  democratic  principle  must  have  predominated 
in  their  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  the  sixteostfa 
century,  Poland  possessed  more  than  one  mUtion-f  of  these  privi- 
leged citizens  or  <^  nobles^,^  while  England,  until  the  paaenig 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  did  not  number  more  than  S00,000 
electors,  and  France  at  this  day,  with  a  populaticHi  of 
82,000,000,  has  an  elective  constituency  which  does  not 
amount  to  5200,000. 

That  so  numerous  and  powerful  a  body  of  constituents 
should  exercise  a  paramount  influence  in  the  state  can  scarcdy 
excite  surprise;  but  when  Mr.  Cobden  states  that  the  nobles 
of  Poland  passed  laws  which  enabled  them  to  buy  and  sell  then- 
serfs  like  dogs  and  horses,  we  ask  the  chapter  and  the  section  of 
the  Polish  code  in  which  that  enactment  is  to  be  found ;  and 
until  he  produces  this  authority,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  denying,  as  concisely  as  courtesy  will  permit,  the  truth 
of  his  statement.  That  the  ancient  ccmstitution  of  Poland 
was  free  from  faults  we  do  not  assert.  The  nomade  habha 
derived  from  their  forefathers,  which  induced  the  Poles 
to  hold  open  meetings  of  the  dective  body,  instead  of 
adopting  a  well  organized  system  of  representatioo — the  fatal 
privil^;e  of  the  liberum  vetOy  which  enabled  any  one  citizen 
to  defeat  the  decision  of  the  majority;   and  the  election  of 

*  Alison's  History  qf  Europe  during  the  French  Revobttum. 

f  See  Starowolski  and  other  Polbh  historians. 

X  In  Poland  a  great  many  of  these  **  nobles"  cultivated  the  soil  with  theb 
own  hands.    It  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  such  a  nobility  with  the 
cracy  of  England. 
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their  kings,  carried  on  under  the  jealous  supervision,  and 
incessant  intrigues  of  powerful  neighbours,  are  sufficient, 
unfortunately,  to  account  for  the  "  anarchy^  of  Poland, 
without  attributing  to  her  legislature  crimes  of  which  it  never 
was  guilty,  or  clothing  her  "  nobles'^  with  privileges  which 
are  solely  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Cobden^s  pamphlet. 

We  ask,  also,  the  name  of  one  Polish  king  ^<  pulled 
down^  by  his  people,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years. 
Henry  of  Valois  (afterwards  Henry  III.,  of  France)  aban- 
dmed  the  orown  of  Poland,  when  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 
cq^ened  to  him  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  his  native  land. 
But  although  Henry  left  Poland  in  secret,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  and  wUhout  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  yet 
the  term  c^  one  year  was  fixed  for  his  return ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  the  prescribed  time^  that  the  thr(Hie  was 
declared  vacant. 

The  only  other  instance  of  abdication  that  we  are  aware  of, 
was  that  of  John  Casimir.  When  that  noble-minded  monarch 
felt  that  his  advanced  age,  and  the  increasing  misfortunes  of 
his  native  land  (the  country  being  attacked  and  plundered  by 
the  Muscovites,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Swedes),  rendered  him 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  he 
resigned  the  important  trust  confided  to  him,  and  deposited 
his  crown  with  the  Diet.  The  following  simple  but  touching 
address,  bears  witness  to  his  motives  for  taking  this  step : — 

"  People  op  Poland, 

"  It  is  now  two  hundred  yean  that  you  have  been  ^o- 
▼erned  by  my  family.  The  reign  of  my  ancestors  is  passed,  and  mine  is  going 
to  expire.  Fatigued  by  the  labours  of  war,  the  cares  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
weight  of  age ;  oppressed  with  the  burthens  and  solicitudes  of  a  reign  of  more 
than  twenty-one  ^ears,  I,  your  king  and  father,  return  into  your  hands  what  the 
world  esteems  above  all  things — a  crown;  and  ohoose  for  my  throne  six  feet  of 
earth,  where  I  shall  sleep  in  peace  with  my  fathers." 

Is  this  pulling  down  kings?  The  power  of  the  Polish 
kings,  as  in  all  free  states,  was  indeed  strictly  limited,  but 
the  love  and  respect  they  enjoyed  were  not  less  sincere  than 
the  reluctant  loyalty  claimed  by  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
Europe.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  a  circumstance  of 
which  the  Poles  are  justly  proud,  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
their  history,  of  a  king  being  put  to  death  by  his  subjects, 
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while  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  abject  aarvitude  mid 
blind  obedience  of  the  nobles,  almost  every  czar  has  perished 
by  violence  or  poison,  the  result  of  court  intrigues,  in  which 
the  names  of  parents,  consorts,  and  sons  not  unfrequeody 
figure. 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  year  1572 — a  period  of  disorder 
unfairly  selected— the  Polish  peasantry  were  in  a  state  of 
serfage,  and  were,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  €uhcripii 
glebce.  But  does  Mr.  Cobden  mean  to  urge  this  as  a  reproadi 
to  which  the  Poles  alone  are  obnoxious?  If  we  oonsider 
the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the  tat  greater 
part  of  society  were  everywhere  bereaved  of  th^  perMonml 
liberty,  and  lived  entirely  at  the  will  of  thdr  masto^. 
Every  one  that  was  not  noble  was  a  slave;  the  peasani9 
were  sold  along  with  the  land ;  the  few  inhabitants  of  cities 
were  not  in  a  better  condition ;  even  the  gentry  themsdves 
were  subjected  to  a  long  train  of  subordination  under  the 
great  barons,  or  chief  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  latest 
laws  which  we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating 
this  species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
the  Seventh ;  the  ancient  statutes  on  the  eulfject  remam 
still  unrepealed  by  parliamefit ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  end 
of  Elizabeth f  i.  e.  1608,  that  the  distinction  of  villain  and 
freeman  was  totally,  though  insensibly,  abolished*^ 

Now  it  appears  from  M.  Malte  Brunts  important  wOTkf, 
that  in  the  year  1847,  a  "  universal  statute  was  passed  in  a  Diet 
5*  convened  by  Casimir  at  Wisli^a,"  the  object  of  which  was 
to  repress  the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  which,  amongst  other  important  pro- 
visions,  enacted,  ^^  that  every  peasant  ill  treated  by  his  master, 
<<  might  sell  his  property,  and  withdraw  himself  to  whatever 
"  place  he  thought  proper.  These  laws  of  Casimir,'"  <3on- 
tinues  Malte  Brun,  "  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  X'ing  of 
"  the  Peasants — a  title  far  more  honorable  than  that  of  greats 
<<  which  posterity  has  also  assigned  to  him.^ 

Again,  Professor  Lelewel,  in  his  <<  Essai  Historique  sur  la 
"  Legislation  Polonaise,  Civile  et  Criminelle,jusqu'*au  temps  des 

•  HwM**  History  iff  England. 

f  Tahkau  de  la  Pologne,  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  p.  170.  Brussels,  ed.  1S8L 
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*<  Jagdlons,  dqniis  fann^  980,  jusqu'en  l^SO,""  thus  speaks  of 
the  saaie  code  of  Wisliga : — ^^  The  Statute  of  Wislifa  binds 
**  equally  the  nobility  and  the  peasants. — The  articles  of  thi» 
*'  code  speak  more  frequently  of  the  nobles,  although  they 
**  apply  to  the  peasants  also,  and  frequently  have  a  direct 
^  reference  to  them.*** 

That  the  condition  of  the  Polish  peasant  became  more 
<iepres8ed  as  the  national  misfortunes  of  his  country  increased 
— ^that,  in  common  with  every  other  class,  he  experienced  the 
effects  of  foreign  intrigue,  hostile  invasion,  and  an  incessant 
state  of  warfare — ^is  an  historical  fact  which  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  neither  justifies  or  palliates  the  brood 
assertions  of  the  Manchester  Manufacturer.  The  Poles  have 
so  completely  identified  the  achievement  of  their  national 
ind^iendence  with  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
And  these  two  objects  are  so  blended  in  their  minds,  that  they 
never  contemplate  the  one  event  without  combining  with  it 
the  othar  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Thus  the  peasant,  in 
common  with  every  other  class  of  society,  looks  to  the  eman- 
cipation  of  his  country  as  a  means  of  securing  to  him  a  hi^pier 
lot,  and  feels  his  destiny  to  be  wound  up  with  the  regeneration 
cxf  his  native  land.  Of  the  existence  of  these  feelings,  there 
are  abundant  proofs. 

First. — In  the  memorable  political  and  social  reform  effected 
in  Poland,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation,  by  the 
adc^ition  of  the  Constitution  of  Srd  May,  1791*. 

Secondly. — In  the  Constitution  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
in  1807,  which  declared  that  all  classes  were  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

Thirdly. — In  the  insurrection  of  1881,  and  the  proof  the 
Polish  nation  thereby  gave,  of  its  unanimous  determination  not 

*  The  Consdtution  of  the  Srd  May  doubtless  is  not  such  a  measure  of  reform 
as  would  be  adopted  at  the  present  day ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  actual 
Gvmdition  of  the  country,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  despotic  govem- 
ments,  it  can  only  be  looked  at  as  a  noble  eflR>rt  made  by  the  Poles  to  emancipate 
diemselves  from  an  antiquated  and  vicious  system  of  legblation.  The  fiutidious 
Mr.  Cobden  is  dissatisfied  with  this  Constitution ;  but  Charles  James  Fox  said  it 
was  "  a  work  in  which  every  friend  to  reasonable  liberty  must  be  sincerely  inte- 
**  rested ;"  and  Edmund  Burke  declared  that  "  humanity  must  glory  and  rejoice, 
'*  when  it  considers  the  change  in  Poland."  The  Poles  must  seek  consolation  in 
these  opinions  for  the  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
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to  abandon  its  nati<mality,  or  suirendar  its  dyil  and  poKded 
privileges^ — privileges  which  bdong  to  it  of  right  as  a  naium^ 
independently  of  the  seals  of  charters  and  the  oaths  of  kiqgs. 

Such  are  the  proofs  given  by  the  Poles  of  thdr  attacbraeDt 
to  constitutional  liberty,  and  such  are  the  guarantees  of 
the  people  of  Poland,  for  the  just  and  liberal  views  of  that 
dass,  which,  possessed  in  former  times  of  exclusive  rights, 
without  a  sanguinary  revolution,  and  not  goaded  in  the  path 
of  liberality  by  a  ^^  pressure  from  without,^  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered those  social  privileges,  which  were>  ojqxised  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  existence  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of  society 
in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  ^  the 
<<  present  as  compared  with  the  former  condition  of  the  con- 
"  quered.'' 

The  following  is  the  quotation  frtnn  Dr.  Lardner'^s  Cabinet 
Cyclopeediaf ,  upon  which  Mr.  Cobden  relies : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  country  had  continued  to  improve  beyond  lU  preoe^ 
dent ;  at  no  former  period  of  her  history,  was  the  public  wealth  so  great  or  lo 
generally  diffused.  Bridges  and  public  roads,  constructed  at  an  enormoos 
expense,  frequently  at  the  cost  of  the  Czar's  treasury ;  the  multitude  of  new  haSbi- 
tations,  remarkable  for  a  neatness  and  a  regard  to  domestic  comlbrt  oerer  before 
observed ;  the  embellishments  introduced  into  the  buildings,  not  merely  of  the 
rich^  but  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics ;  the  encouragement  afforded,  and  eagerly 
afforded,  by  the  government,  to  every  useful  branch  of  industry ;  the  progress 
made  by  agriculture  in  particular,  the  foundation  of  Polish  prosperity ;  Ae  aoco- 
mulation,  on  all  sides  of  national,  and  indiindual  wealth ;  and,  above  aU,  tbeir 
happy  countenances  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society — exhibited  a  wonderful  oon- 

*  We  have  not  space  to  insert  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  of  1S07  which 
gives  to  the  peasantry  their  political  rights ;  but  we  quote  the  law  enacted  by  the 
Diet  on  the  19th  of  May,  18S1,  for  the  organization  of  a  national  representatioo 
in  the  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  Volhyuia,  &c.'  &c. ;  an  organization  which  had 
been  previously  established  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  ConstitntioB  of  181& 

Art.  4. — In  the  election  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Russo-Polish  Legislative 
Assemblies,  the  right  of  voting  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  Tillages 
who  are  possessed  of  a  freehold  property — to  the  secular  clergy — to  all  licensed 
merchants — to  doctors  of  law,  divinity,  and  medicine — to  professors  and  tutors— 
to  advocates,  attorneys,  artists,  and  artisans — to  all  master  tradesmen— and 
inally  to  every  fanner  paying  a  fixed  rent  (however  small). 

The  12tfa  Article  declares  that  every  proprietor  having  a  right  of  voting,  and 
being  thirty  years  of  age,  may  be  elected  a  deputy. 

f  We  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  another  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  CjrdopsBdia 
is  puldished,  it  will  contain  juster  views  of  the  condition  of  that  country  duui 
the  article  here  referred  to. 
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irati  to  what  had  lately  been.  The  most  immense  of  markets,  Russia — a  vutrktt 
tUl  but  cUted  to  the  rest  qf  Europe — afforded  constant  activity  to  the  manufactu- 
rer. To  proTe  this  astonishing-  progress  from  deplorable,  hopeless  poverty  to 
successful  enterprise,  let  one  fact  suffice.  In  1816,  there  were  scarcely  one  hun- 
drsd  locms  for  coarse  woollen  cloths ; — at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection 
of  1830,  there  were  six  thousand." 

Poland  is  a  convement  word  for  writers  to  use,  who  are 
either  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  wish  to  misrepresent 
the  actual  condition  of  that  country.  Polandy  properly 
speaking,  includes  within  its  limits  all  the  territory  it  possessed 
previously  to  the  partition  of  1772.  The  duchy  of  Fosen, 
now  belcmging  to  Prusua;  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  the  share 
of  the  spoil  allotted  to  Austria;  the  provinces  of  Lithu- 
ania, Podolia,  Volhynia,  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  the  Ukraine; 
the  parts  ^^  seized  with  robber-luauT  by  Russia,  may  each 
he  called  Poland  with  as  much  prcypriety  as  that  portion  of 
the  nation  designated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  *^  the  £ing- 
^^  dom  of  Poland,^  and  of  which  Warsaw  was  the  capital. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  right  understanding  of  this 
passage,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Poland  here  means  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  as  the  allu- 
non  to  the  period  between  1815  and  1830  clearly  proves. 

Now,  the  progress  made  by  this  portion  of  Poland  during 
the  time  referred  to,  and  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Cobdep, 
and  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Lardner^s  Cyclopaedia,  as  an 
instance  of  the  advantage  conferred  by  Russian  protection ;  tpe 
should  adduce  as  a  proof,  amounting  to  demonstration,  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  excluding  Russian  protection 
altogether,  and  from  giving  to  the  Poles  a  free  constitution, 
civil  liberty,  and  social  rights.  It  is  not  &fact  that  the  king- 
iom  of  Poland  was  under  Russian  protection  (in  the  Musco- 
vite sense  of  the  word)  from  1815  to  1830,  and  the  Poles  took 
up  arms  predsely  because  Russia  was  determined  to  inflict  her 
protection  upon  them,  and  destroy  the  constitution  under 
which  their  material  interests  had  begun  to  flourish,  in  defiance 
of  an  incessant  system  of  intrigue  and  jealous  interference, 
which  violated  their  social  rights,  and  arrested  the  free  course 
of  justice. 

If  Mr.  Cobden  really  wished  to  show  the  benefits  of  Russian 
protection,  he  would  have  inquired  into  the  actual  condition 
of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  which  have 
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been  under  the  immediate  and  despotic  control  of  Russia  since 
the  partitions.  He  would  there  have  found  the  serf  defHived 
of  all  hope  {save  one)  of  meliorating  his  condition ;  he  would 
there  have  found  men  ^^  sold  like  dogs  and  horses'^ — a  genuine 
Muscovite  usage,  in  practice  only  where  Russian  ukazes, 
Russian  knouts,  and  the  benign  rule  of  the  Czar,  have 
superseded  the  free  institutions  of  Poland — ^where  violence 
and  corruption  have  usurped  the  authority  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Cobden,  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  Russian  Grovemmait, 
should  also  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  since  the  late  contest ;  and  his  readers 
would  have  formed  their  own  opinion  of  the^  "  humanity^  of 
that  Grovemment,  which,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  has 
dragged  5,000  families  from  their  homes,  and  banished  them 
into  Siberia*.  Mr.  Cobden'*s  readers  would  also  have  known 
what  he  meant  by  **  security  given  to  life  and  property,''  when 
he  told  them  of  a  child's  property  plundered,  because  his  father 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  patriotism,  or  of  a  father's 
fortune  confiscated,  because  a  son  had  joined  his  countrymen 
in  exile. 

It  is  not  the  turbulence  of  a  few  discontented  nobles  that 
renders  the  presence  of  ^00,000  armed  Russians  in  Poland 
necessary.  It  was  not  the  affection  of  a  grateful  people  for  a 
just  and  liberal  monarch,  that  urged  the  Czar  to  threaten 
Warsaw  with  destruction  from  the  cannon  of  the  newly- 
erected  citadel,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Cobden  or  his 
Russian  coadjutors,  to  tell  the  Polish  peasant  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  independence  of  his  native  land.  He 
knows  better.  He  knows  that  his  only  hope  of  breaking  the 
fetters  which  gall  him,  is  in  the  achievement  of  that  indepen- 
dence— he  knows  he  is  now  a  slave — ^he  knows  he  would  then 
be  a  freeman ;  and  his  heart  beats  high,  and  his  arm  is  nerved 
for  the  coming  contest. 

Our  exhausted  space  obliges  us  to  take  leave    of  Mr. 

«  Mr.  Cobden  states,  that  by  a  Ukaze  of  the  9th  (2l8t)  November,  ISSl,  the 
Russian  Government  ordered  5,000  Poles  to  be  sent  into  the  Steppes  of  Asia; 
This  is  an  error ;  5,000  famiUet  were  ordered  from  one  province  (Podolia 
alone ;  and  others  were  sent  from  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  &c.  &c.  These  persons 
were  not  taken  exclusively  from  the  "  order  of  the  Gentry,"  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  but  were  ehiefly  agriculturists— the  quiet  inhabitants  of  Ae  country. 
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Cobd^  without  noticing  the  3rd  and  4th  chapters  of  his 
pamphlet.  On  the  Balance  of  Powetj  and  The  uselesS" 
n^ss  of  armed  protection  of  Commerce ;  but  we  regret 
tills  the  less,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  detailed 
answer  to  it,  than  the  limits  of  a  Review  permit,  will,  in  a 
shc»rt  time,  be  publi^ed.  As  friends  of  the  P<dish  emigrants 
in  England,  we  reject  the  apologetic  expression  of  S3rmpathy 
(see  note^  p.  90)  which  he  tenders  to  them.  The  Poles, 
however,  are  a  brave  people,  and  generosity  and  courage 
are  ever  found  united ;  the  emigrants  themselves  may  therefore 
for^ve  Mr.  Cobden  for  the  attempt  he  has  made,  to  drop 
pcnsoti  into  their  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness.  As  Eng- 
lishmen, we  can  only  express  a  hope,  that  the  next  time  he 
appears  in  print,  it  will  be  as  the  advocate  of  constitutional 
freedom — as  the  friend  of  social  advancement— of  humanity 
— ^not  as  the  champion  of  despotism. 


Article  VII. 

Pelham ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman^  S^c.  S^c,  Sfc, 
The  last  Days  of  Pompeii — Rienxi^  the  last  cfthe  Tribunes. 

By  the  Author  of  Pelham. 
O" Donnelly  ^c.  Sfc.  Sf'C.     The  Princess ;  or,  the  Beguine.  By 

Lady  Morgan. 
The  Wife  and  Woman's  Reward.    By  the  Honourable  Mrs. 

Norton. 
The  Two  Friends.    By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
The  Disinherited^  cj-c.  ij-c.     The  Devoted.    By  the  Authoress 

of  The  Disinherited,  Flirtation,  ^c. 
Mothers  and  Daughters,  Sfc.  ^c.  SfC. 
Mrs.  Armytage ;  or.  Female  Domination.     By  the  Authoress 

of  Mothers  and  Daughters. 

The  most  productive  branch  of  commerce  in  modem  litera- 
ture seeins  to  be  that  of  fiction  in  prose, — ^and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  mass,  the  least  valuable.  The  reason  of  all  this 
is  plain. 

Romances  and  novels,  its  great  staple,  proceed  under  the 
double  stimulant  of  being  in  the  most  general  demand,  and  the 
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most  easilj  prodoced.  All  readers, — the  active^  the  indolent, 
the  ignorant,  the  inf(»ined,  the  friv<dous,  and  the  serious,  dl 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  last  new  novel,  from  the  various 
impulses  of  recreation,  curiosity,  killing  time,  and  having 
something  to  talk  about.  The  mcnre  discerning  or  fastidioiis 
give  only  a  transient  and  indifferent  glance,  whUst  the  mob 
(^  readers  surrend^^  its  easy  faith  to  the  \i\xfk  preliminaiy 
issued  by  the  author  or  the  publisher  or  both  confederated, 
through  the  daily  and  periodical  press. 

The  novel,  again,  is  the  most  easy  and  tempting  of  all  lit^* 
rary  fabrics.  It  requires  some  art  and  study  to  conv^  plausiUe 
common  places  in  tolerable  metre.  Verse  making  is  an  accom- 
plishment. But  prose  is,  as  it  w^e,  our  mother  tongue,  which 
we  have  been  talking  all  our  lives ;  very  few,  in  these  days, 
like  M.  Jourdain,  without  knowing  it.  There  is,  consequently, 
little  difficulty  in  making  prose  the  v^icle  of  individual  cod- 
cdts  and  fancies,  and  there  are  few  persons,  comparatively,  who 
have  not  enough  of  those  visions  of  self-complaisant  vanity  and 
imaginative  power  which  furnish  forth  a  readable  novd.  We 
have  met  with  a  French  comedy,  entitled  ^^  Les  Visionnaires,* 
of  which  it  is  the  ground  work,  that  generally  speaking,  each 
individual  unit  of  the  social  aggregate  lives  and  moves  mudi 
less  in  the  surrounding  realities  of  life  than  in  an  unreal 
world  of  self-created,  self-flattering,  beau-id^  illusions: — 
*^  Nous  voyons  tons  les  jours  parmi  nous,^  says  the  dra- 
matist, speaking  of  the  personages  and  the  self-delufflons 
exhibited  in  his  play, — ^^  des  esprits  semblables  qui  penseni 
<^  pour  le  moins  d'^aussi  grandes  extravagances — 8*ils  ne  fat 
<<  disent  pas^  There  is  in  this  distinction  as  much  truth  as 
acuteness.  Self-conceit,  like  lunacy,  has  cunning  enough  to 
hide  its  fantasies;  and  the  fumes  of  imagination  which  the 
generality  have  discretion  enough  to  conceal  in  their  own 
persons,  and  in  ordinary  discourse,  And  a  safe  and  congenial 
vehicle  in  a  novel  or  romance.  Not  only  literary  knowledge^ 
but  observation  of  the  world  may  thus  be  dispensed  with. 

We,  of  course,  speak  only  of  the  common  and  inferior  onier 
of  novels.  That  form  of  writing  can  be  and  has  been  made  sub- 
servient to  the  highest  interests  of  human  reason  and  society. 
What  didactic  treatise  could  teach  man  the  true  knowledge  ef 
religious  toleration  and  human  charity,  with  the  fiiciiity  ; 
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effidency  of  the  ^<  Inginu  f^  The  pleadings  of  the  author, 
in  the  cases  c^  the  Chevalier  Labarre,  and  the  families  of 
Galas  and  Sirren  may  have  done  much  to  purify  French  juris- 
prudence of  persecution,  and  the  French  tribunals  of  fanaticism ; 
but  his  romimce  insinuated  the  light  of  reason,  toleration^  cha- 
rity, and  humanity,  through  society  at  large. 

The  association  of  Voltaire  with  Scott  may  be  thoi^ht  in- 
congruous— ^but  the  incongruity  is  only  in  seeming.  We  do 
not  know  a  more  instructive  view  of  persecution  and  fanaticism, 
and  the  delirious  inhumanity  with  which  they  innoculate  indi- 
viduals and  multitudes,  than  may  be  obtained  from  the  p^iisal 
of  Sootf  8  Tales.  Whether  he  abused  ot  only  used,— trans- 
gressed or  only  asserted — ^that  licence  with  historic  truth, 
which  belongs  to  the  writer  of  historical  romance,  we  will 
not  here  stop  to  inquire:  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no 
hist(»jan,  whether  philosophical  narrator,  or  mere  chronicler 
of  the  events  of  British  history  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
leaves  such  strong  and  salutai*y  impressions  of  those  imhappy 
chimeras  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  which,  under 
the  abused  name  of  religious  conscience,  have  made  men 
regard  each  other  with  the  instincts  of  mutual  hatred  and 
mutual  destruction.  The  historian  but  enriches  the  memory 
—the  novellist  enlightens  the  mind;  the  latter  is  a  great 
moralist,  like  the  father  of  poetry — 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Pleniiis  ac  meliiis  Chrynppo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

In  what  discourse  or  treatise — ^however  learned,  eloquent, 
and  laboured — shall  we  find  the  ethics  of  domestic  life  treated 
with  so  much  depth,  purity,  and  persuasion,  as  in  the  Clarissa 
of  Richardson,  and  Groldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ?  But 
we  must  turn  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  emotion  and 
humour,  character  and  invention,  which  adorned  English 
litarature  and  improved  English  style  during  the  last  century: 
the  mention  of  them  would  be  relevant  only  by  contrast  in 
treating  the  novds  of  the  present  day.  Less,  however,  is  to 
he  charged  upon  the  want  of  capacity  among  the  writers,  than 
^pon  the  depravation  of  the  public  taste. 

The  sphere  of  novel  reading  has  become  wider  than  ever. 
It  has  enlarged,  and  continues  to  enlarge  every  day.  But  whilst 
it  gains  in  numbers,  it  loses  in  quality ;  more  especially  since 
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the  disappearance  of  Scott  from  the  scene.  The  higher  cLam 
of  novel  readers  has  since  greatly  diminished.  There  ate 
popular  and  clever  novel  writers,  but  none  of  such  genius 
and  consideration,  that  their  last  publications  may  be  seen 
lying  open  on  the  study  tables  of  men  holding  a  certaio 
station  in  public  affairs,  in  the  learned  professions^  or  even  in 
literature. 

The  taste  for  novel  reading  is  vitiated  and  debased  by  the 
most  offensive  species  of  vulgarity.  There  are,  first,  the  toft- 
hunting  readers,  who  will  devour  anything  recommioided  by 
the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  a  soi-disant  aristocratic  or  fashionable 
name  in  the  title  page,  or  in  the  bookseller^s  puff  paragraphs. 
People  too  remote  from  the  region  called  high  life,  to  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  it — and  without  sagacity  or  sense  enough 
to  observe  and  estimate  it  from  a  distance,  at  its  proper  value, 
take  up  these  novels  by  way  of  guides  to  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  habits,  the  co£(tume  of  an  unknown  land.  They 
would  know  how  dukes  and  duchesses,  lord  Charleses  and  lady 
Carolines  talk,  dress,  eat,  drink,  laugh,  yawn,  and  apply  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  extent  to  which  this  bastaid 
curiosity  prevails,  may  be  judged  by  the  industry  with  which 
it  is  purveyed  for  in  the  newspapers.  The  most  conspicuous 
columns,  and  the  most  attractive  tjrpe,  are  devoted  to  the 
"  court  news,"  and  "  fashionable  movements,** — and  this  for  the 
edification  of  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  more 
real  concern  with  fashion  and  ^e  court,  than  with  the  dmiigs 
in  Saturn. 

This  is  lamentable^  even  as  a  d^rading  abuse  of  the  moat 
powerful  moral  engine  in  the  world — the  public  press  of  a 
free  and  civilized  people: — ^but  the  fault  is  with  the  con- 
sumers. A  profitable  demand  will  be  supplied  by  those  who 
despise  both  the  article  and  the  persons  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  have  a  fancy  for  it. 

It  is  further  a  matter  of  reproach  and  shame,  that  this  base 
appetite  is  peculiar  to  our  country.  *  The  French  newspaper 
press  disdains—- doubtless  because  its  readers  would  disdain 
— such  trash.  A  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  now  so 
general  in  France,  or  at  least  in  Paris,  that  the  English  journals 
are  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  reading-rooms  and  coffee- 
houses of  that  capital.     When  a  Frenchman  sees  in  than  the 
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curious  variety  of  petticoats,  emblazoned  according  to  the  rules 
and  nomenclature  of  the  millinery  art,  which  were  presented 
to  "her  gracious  majesty,  at  her  last  drawing-room,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  some  five^bundred  ladies,  from  my  lady  duchess  to 
my  lady  mayoress -dividing  the  London  newspapers  of  the 
day  with  the  debates  in  parliament, — he  views  this  anomaly 
first  with  astonishment,  and  then  with  derision. 

This  pitiful  folly  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  silly 
and  grovelling  worship  of  tufts  and  titles ;  next,  the  vain 
aspirings  of  a  sickly  vanity,  pretending  to  things  at  once 
incongruous,  inaccessible,  and  not  worth  the  pursuit.— Where 
is  that  sense  of  independence,  that  feeling  of  self-respect, 
scorning  to  seek  an  insecure  and  awkward  footing  beyond  its 
proper  and  rightful  sphere,  which  should  accompany  and 
characterize  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  middle  classes 
— «ven  in  those  sons  and  daughters,  who  owe  to  the  industrious 
and  skilful  toil  of  their  parents  their  own  leisure  to  read 
novels  ? 

It  was  this  paltry  compound  of  curiosity  and  pretension  that 
produced  the  inundation  of  fashionable  novels,  so  called,  which 
o?ier-ran  its  bounds — then  receded  from  the  high-water  mark, 
— and   of   the  return  of  which  there  are  some  signs  at  this 
season.     The  abuse  is,  however,  we  repeat,  chargeable  upon 
the  public  taste.     Stuffed  figures,  clad  in  counterfeit  finery, 
pretending  to  represent  dukes,  dandies,  and  the  intervening 
gradations — pasteboard  interiors  rendered  imposing  by  the 
nomenclature  of  upholstery ;  flimsy  or  vapid  dialogue,  made 
up  rf  certain  cant  terms  relating  to  TattersalFs,  the  opera, 
Crockfbrd''s,  and  Almack's, — and  of  names  and  scraps  from 
the  French  art  of  cookery,  with  a  copious  sprinkling  of  the 
most  barbarous  Anglo-Fraich   phrases  —  all  these  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  forth  novels  of  high  life,  in  three  volumes, 
whilst  there  are  people  ignorant  and  foolish  enough   to  be 
gratified,  or  duped  by  them.      Such  is  the  diligence  in  pro- 
curing entertaining  knowledge  for  this  large  class  of  readers, 
that  female  writers  venture  to  give  descriptive  and  dramatic 
scenes  from  clubs  and  gaming-houses,  the  morning  orgies  and 
afternoon  break&sts  in  the  apartments  of  single  lords  and 
gentlemen   in  their  private  apartments  at  the. Bond  Street 
Wels ;  of  which  they  could  not,  without  insult  to  them,  be 
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supposed  to  know  more  than  they  do  of  what  passes  in  a 
lodge  of  freemasons. 

In  the  foregcHng  obsenrations,  we  have  had  chiefly  in  view 
novels  and  their  authOTs,  of  which  we  shall  take  no  further 
or  more  particular  notice.  Those  placed  at  the  head  of  ilak 
article  are  taken  at  randcnn  (not  selected),  as  among  the  most 
distinguished  for  talent  and  popularity.  There  are  odierB 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  list,  if  our  space  admitted  of  it 
We  say  this  to  guard  against  the  supposition  of  invidious  pre- 
ference or  injustice. 

It  was  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  lady  novd- 
ists;  we  have  introduced  Mr.  Bulwar  for  several  reaaons. 
One  is,  his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  literature  of  the 
day : — another  is,  that  Mr«  Bulwer'^s  talent  and  temper,  as  an 
author,  partake  of  the  sex.  Mr.  Bulwer^s  deficiency,  in  easeo- 
tially  masculine  power,  is  never  more  apparent  thaii  when  he 
most  labours  to  disguise  it,  by  the  affectation  of  deep  thought 
and  vigorous  expression ;  whilst  his  vanity  of  authorship  is  sa 
overweening  and  susceptible,  under  the  lightest  touch  of  criti- 
cism, that  he  frets  and  rails  with  more  than  feminine  weakness 
and  sometimes  with  a  want  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  o(  these  escapes  of  temper  may 
be  observed  in  his  recent  preface  to  one  of  his  novels,  re-iasoed 
by  Mr.  Colbum  from  his  mint  of  cheap  publications.  It 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  some  strictures  which  we  made  on 
his  writings,  but  accompanied  with  a  frank  admissicm  of  his 
talents,  in.a.former  number  of  this  Review.  We  will  not  retrad 
or  qualify  the  liberal  d(»iati(ni ;  and  as  to  the  petulance  and 
personalities,  indulged  in  by  him  with  a  sort  of  mdanAoly 
self-complacency — ^we  r^arded  them  at  the  time,  as  tiiey 
seemed  to  be  r^arded  by  other  people,  with  surprise  mad 
pity — and  we  will  not  now  do  Mr.  Bulwer  the  unldndneas  t» 
revive  or  recur  to  them.  We  must,  however,  notice  the  fittk 
that  was  tangibly  intelligible  in  his  assertiims  and  comfdaiiits. 

<«  I  can,"  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  «  afford  his  (the  Reviewer^) 
^  censure— but  why  should  he  mis-state,  as  well  as  cenaure  ?  He 
*^  attributes  to  me  phrases  and  expressions  in  Pelham  which  an 
<<  never  used  in  that  work.  To  be  taught  manno;^  &c.  flic 
<^  is  a  little  too  good.""    Passing  over  Mr.  Bulwer'acalm 
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ibrence  to  censure  at  a  moment  when  he  is  fuming,  like  Sir 
Pretful  Plagiary,  we  will  only  remark,  that  he  has  not  ventured 
to  qpeoify  oneexpression  or  phrase  mis-stated  by  us.  We  presume 
rim  to  allude  to  onr  notice  of  the  glaring  solecism,  committed  by 
tiim  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  *^  ma  belief  and  <<  mon  mignofn^ 
gallant    familiarities    (we  repeat)    interchanged   among  the 
si-devant   promenaders    of  the  Palais  Royal, —« not  in   the 
leoomj^shed  circles  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin.     Mr«  Bulwer 
says,  **  Tliey  are  never  used  in  diat  work."     We  wrote  of 
^<  Pdhatti,"  from  the  impression  of  a  by  no  means  recent 
perasal — ^but  such  an  impression  as  remains  upon  the  memory 
after  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  great  cleveniess,  notwithstand- 
ing its  offences  against  sense  and  taate.     The  denial  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  aomewhat  dtartled  us,  and  wetook  the  trouble  to  glance 
anew  over  itis  pages.     In  Vol.  I.,  page  306,  Mr.  Bui  Wert's  hero, 
at  a  literary  dinner  given  by  "  the  Marquis  d'^Al— — "^  is  thus 
addressed  by  a  lady  of  the  party  crying  ahud,  **  Pelham,  mon 
**  joU  petit  mignon,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age-^o  give 
^  me  your  arm.*    It  will  be  observed  that,  writing  from  me- 
mory, we  overlooked  the  epithets  and  understated  the  offimce* 
Again,  in  Vol.  III.,  page  1099  ^^  ^^^  the  fcdlowing  gallant 
colloquy  passing  between  Mr.  Pelham  and  a  lady  in  the  ball* 
room  of  a   duchess :— "  Let  us  join   the  waltzers.''    ^<  I  am 
"  engaged.^    "  I  know  it-— Do  you  think  I  would  danoe  with 
"  any  woman  who  was  not  engaged  ?     There  would  be  no 
^  triumph  to  oner's  Vanity,  in  that  case.    JUonsj  ma  belle^ 
^  you   must  prefer  me  to  an  engagement.^    Possibly  Mr. 
Bulwer  has  expunged  these  solecisms  from  the  Pelham  of  the 
<!h€ap  publication ;  and  when  he  wrote  the  above  inconsiderate 
<lenial,  forgot  that  he  had  ever  penned  them. 

We  will  not  retort  mis-statement  upon  Mr.  Bulwer,  but  we 
wffl  ahow  that  he  ia  not  more  liable  to  forget  what  he  has 
Mtntelf  written  than  to  misapprehend  what  is  written  by  others. 
"  The' object  of  the  Review,""  says  he,  "  is  capital.  Its  pro- 
*^  speetus  dedares  it  set  up,  because  literature  is  in  a  very  low 
**  «late.'*  The  writ6r  of  this  paper  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  composition  of  that  able  prospectus  than  Mr.  Bulwer 
^^^mdt  He  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  express  his  individtial 
<V^inon  of  its  force  and  predion  of  thought  and  style ;  and 
Wng  pafticulariy  referred  to  it>  he  not  only  denial  Mr: 
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Bulwer's  "  capital  object,'*'  but  is  enabled  to  prove  th&t  «rf 
which  the  proof  is  most  difficult,  a  negative — by  citing  the  lesl 
object  of  this  Review,  as  it  is  stated  expressly — viz,  ^  cailling 
*^  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  close  connection  whidi 
^*  exists  between  the  progress  of  social  and  intdlectiial  im- 
<<  provement  in  England  and  in  other  countries.^ 

«  By  the  bye,''  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  "  what  do  they  {The 
"  Brithh  and  Foreign  Review)  mean  by'  talking  of  nords 
**  as  ephemeral?''  We  ask,  in  return,  what  Mr.  Bulwo' 
means  by  this  question  ?  Can  he  misapprehend  so  unscrupu- 
lously as  to  intimate  that  we  declared  all  novels  efJiemenil,  id 
defiance  of  our  express  homage  to  the  classic  novels  of  our 
own  country,  and  of  France?  Or  is  his  vanity  of  authorship 
so  extravagant  and  overweening,  that  he  will  not  suflfer  the 
brood  of  the  Minerva  Press  or  New  Burlington  Street  to  be 
called  ephemeral,  lest  it  should  imply  a  doubt  of  the  inmior- 
tality  of  the  novels  written  by  him  ? 

•  To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  Pelham,  a  clever  wcurk,  we 
again  repeat,  but  offending  in  almost  every  page  by  some  in- 
trusion of  vapid  pretension  and  ignorant  solecism — ^Mr.  Bulwer 
represents  his  hero  as  an  admirable  Crichton  in  talent  and 
accomplishment,  putting  on  the  disguise  of  a  coxcomb.  This 
disguise  is  called,  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  irony  and  philosophy. 
We  venture  himibly  to  observe,  that  it  has  neither  moral  nor 
meaning.  But  let  this,  for  the  present,  pass.  This  "  gentle- 
'<  man,"  emphatically  so  called,  is  supposed  to  display  Us 
accomplishments,  whilst  he  masks  his  character.  How  does 
Mr.  Bulwer  acquit  himself  of  this  truly  difficult  engaganent? 
Our  fine  gentleman  affects  French  phrases  with  a  total  want 
of  point  and  disregard  of  propriety;  and  this  palpable. sin  of 
pretension  is  aggravated  by  the  temerity  with  which  the 
French  language  is  outraged.  We  can  afford  space  for 
only  a  few  examples.  **  Affaire  du  coeur"  is  his  ordinary 
mode  of  expressing  an  affair  of  gallantry.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  Englishman,  in  the  French  farce^  who  declared 
his  passion  to  his  mistress,  by  saying,  ^^  J^ai  mat  au  comr." 
"  Science  du  monde" — "  Science  du  coeur  et  du  monde— 
<<  Science  du,"  &c.  &c.  are  favorite  expressions  of  our  author. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bulwer  does  not  ccmdescend  to  observe 
the  difference,  though  a  material  one,  between  science  and 
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eonnaiasanee,  Mr.  Bulwer  would  not,  for  the  world,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  such  a  phrase,  as  *^  saying  fine  things'^ 
to  a  lady ;  and  to  eschew  the  vulgarity,  he  commits  the 
barbaribm  of  making  him  say  ^^  dea  belles  choaee  to  his  kind- 
"  hearted  neighbour.'"  The  following  is  a  concentrated  specimen 
of  his  Anglo-French: — "  Our  conversation  turned  partly  upon 
"  books,  and  principally  on  the  Science  du  cosv/r  et  du  monde  ; 
"  for  Lady  RoseviUe  was  un  peu  philosophej  and  un  peu  litte^ 
"  TaireT"  Un  peu  littSraire!  We  have  again,  "  Miss Glanville's 
"  renommSe  as  a  belle  ciWyrietT — "  A  new  play  had  just  been 
^^  acted,  and  the  conversation,  after  a  few  preliminary  hoverings, 
"  settled  upon  it.  *  You  see,'  said  the  Duchesse,  *  that  we 
"  *  have  actors — you  authors.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you 
"  *  boast  of  a  Shakespeare,  since  your  Liseton^  great  as  he 
"  *  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  our  Talma  P**** 

**  And  yet,""  said  I,  preserving  my  gravity  with  a  pertinacity, 
&c.  &c.  *'  Madame  must  allow  that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
"  hlance  in  their  persons,  and  the  sublimity  of  their  acting.'* 
"  Pour  9^  j'*en  conviens,""  replied  this  caiTiauE  de  Vicole 
^^  desfemmes ;  maie  cependant  voire  Lieeton  rCa  pas  la  na- 
"  TURK,  rdmcy  le  (le !)  grandeur  de  Talma."  The  witty  and 
accomplished  women  of  Paris  may  forgive  this  poor  attempt 
at  satire  upon  them  by  a  person  so  ignorant  of  Moli^re  and  of 
their  language,  as  to  confound  critique,  criticism,  with  critic, 
in  "  critique  de  Vicole  des  femmes^  and  to  employ  to 
nature  for  le  naturel.  In  fine,  we  know  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Bulwer's  Anglo-French,  except  the  French 
exercises  of  some  Whitechapel  young  lady,  who  admires  his 
novels.  We  have  heard  French  people  say  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  that 
his  French  "  was  like  that  of  an  Iroquois,^  but,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  similitude  we  cannot  judge.  Our  impression  is, 
that  Mr.  Bulwer,  when  he  wrote  Pelham,  was  equally  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  usages  of  Paris.  He 
sends  the  Duchesse  dCAnville,  for  a  fashionable  promenade, 
to  the  Luwembourg ! 

His  introduction  of  his  hero  at  the  Duchess  of  Bern's  ball 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  pasteboard  style  of  high  life  novel 
writing. 

"  I  had  received,  that  evening,  an  invitation  from  the  Duchesse  de  B— - 
There  were  but  eight  or  nine  persons  present  when  I  entered  the  royal 
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chMQber.    The  utout  dittingiiUbed  of  thea^  I  r«oogiiiaed  immeiitately  m  tbt 

*  (Count  d'Artois,  we  suppose)  the  preaeot  (lung.)    He  mm  fit* 

ward  with  much  grace,  as  I  approached,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
me. 

•*  ♦  You  were  preseoted,  I  dnnk,  ahout  a  month  ago,'  added  the wWi 

a  amik  of  angi^  faacination.    '  I  remember  it  weUL'     I  bowed  low  to  tUa 
compliment.    *  Do  you  propose  staying  long  at  Paris  ?  *  continued  the * 

*  I  protracted,'  I  replied,  *  my  departure  solely  for  the  honour  this  evening 

*  afibrds  roe.     In  so  doing,  pUa$e  your  Royal  Hlgkntit,  I  have  followed  the  wise 

*  maxim  of  keeping  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  last' 

**  The  royal  chevalier  bowed  to  my  answer  with  a  amile  atiU  twcvter  than 
before,  and  began  a  conversation  with  me,  which  lasted  several  minatea,"  &g. 
ftc  &c 

Mr.  Bulwer^s  ceaseless  disgorging  of  undigested  and 
indigestible  French  phrases  may  be  intended  by  him  for 
what  he  calls  ironical  or  philosophical  satire  upon  tlu^ 
species  of  viilgarity,  and  his  royal  drawing-room  scene 
may  also  be  a  specimen  of  his  irony  or  philosophy.  It  is 
one  of  his  most  frequent  complaints  that  he  is  not  under- 
stood. We  confess  the  simplicity  of  supposing  him  in  per- 
fect good  fidth.  Whether  Charles  X.  "  came  forward 
^*  with  much  grace^  to  receive  Mr.  Pelham>  we  leave  to 
those  who  are  initiated  in  court  etiquette.  As  to  the  faaein»- 
tion  of  his  smile  and  the  felicity  of  his  compliments,  any  ooe 
who  ever  saw  that  personage  must  remember  that  he  was.  dis- 
tinguished by  the  certain  sign  of  stolidity,  a  bwiche  biatiUe^ 
and  no  one  could  live  much  in  Paris,  without  hearing  fre- 
quent mention  and  ridiculous  instances  of  the  vulgarity  of  hb 
thoughts  and  style — his  conversation  never  emerging  out  of 
common-place,  and  sustained  chiefly  by  such  exj^tives  as 
^^  et  tout  f ^  comme  de  raison^  &c.  &c.  There  is  some  stffl 
more  exquisite  fooling,— or  philosophy  perhaps, — respecting  the 
Duchess  of  Berri.  **  As  tiie  — ——  paused  and  turned  with 
**  great  courtesy  to  the  Due  de  ,  I  bowed  my  way  to  the 

*^  Duchesse  de  B She  was  speaking  with  great  va- 

**  lubility  to  a  tall  stupid-looking  man,— one  of  the  miniaterBr*- 

'^  and  smiled  most  graciously  upon  me.^ <  You  will  sooa 

"  *  return  to  Paris,'  said  the  Duchesse  de  B  *  I  cannot 

^*  ^  resist  it,'  I  replied.  ^  Mon  corps  reviendra  pour  [pour !] 
"  *  chercher  mon  coeur.' — *  We  shall  not  forget  you,'  said 
**  the  Duchesse." — This  is  absurd  enough  for  a  satire  upon 
the  pretension  and  impertinence  of  the  fashionable  novdi; 
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but     absuidky  is  the  oolj  aigii  of  it»  bong  a  designed 
burlesque. 

Pelbain  teems  with  witticisms  and  maxims;  but  many  of 
them  are  appit^ated  from  weU-koown  books,  with  an  equal 
wttnt  of  scruple  and  {Mrudence.  One  of  his  maxims  put  forA 
as  original,  is,  that  a  wit  or  genius  having  made  a  favourable 
iiD{»e8aion,  should  immediately  retire.  Every  person  of  ordi- 
nary reading  has  seen  it  in  Bubb  Doddington^s  Diary. 
Smnebody  says  to  Mr.  Pelham,  ^  Poverty  has  no  law,  et  it 
**  Xtusi  vwreT"  <  Je  fCen  vmr  'pas  la  nkcessUti  replied  I,  as 
^  I  got  into  my  carriage.^  This  is  the  wellrknown  reply  dl 
the  French  minister  d^Argenson,  to  the  Abb^  Desfontaines^s 
accuse  for  having  written  a  libel.  A  late  noted  dandy  is 
brought  on  the  scene  under  the  name  of  Russelton.  **  <  Look 
*^  *  at  this  coat,  for  instance,^  said  Sir  Willoughby  Townsend, 
^  making  adead  halt,  that  we  might  admire  his  garment.  ^Coatf 
^  said  Russelton,  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  nawe  surprise^ 
^  and  taking  hold  of  the  collar,  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  <  coat, 
«« <  Sir  Willoughby  !  do  you  call  this  thing  a  coat  ?'  '^  This  is 
really  good,  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Bui  Wert's — he  has  transplanted 
it,  root  and  branch,  into  his  ^^  Adventures  of  a  Grentleman,^ 
from  the  *<  Adventures  of  a  Lady,^  named  Wilson,  where  it  is 
told  tatid^  verbis  of  the  identical  dandy. 

Where  his  witticisms  are  avowedly  borrowed,  he  spoSis  them 
in  the  tdling.  *^  When,^  says  he,  <^  a  certain  wit  was  informed 
^  how  St.  Denis  took  a  walk  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  he 
^  wisely  observed  that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
^  first  step  was  Ao/f  the  journey."^  This  witticism  is  Madame 
du  Defland's,  and  is  tdid  by  her  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Horace  Walpole.  Mr.  Bulwer  not  <Mily  throws  in  **  wisely"  with 
an  incongruity  which  would  make  one  stare,  but  Hunts  the  point 
in  the  telling.  What  she  really  said  was,  that  in  such  cases  it 
was  only  le  premier  pas  qxAi  coute — <^  the  first  step  was  every 
^  thing'"-^iot  ^<  half,*"  &c«  These  violences  are  committed  by 
hiniy  sometimes  from  a  perverse  ailRectation  of  8a3ring  every 
thing  in  a  way  of  his  own.  At  other  times  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  crush  or  maim  a  borrowed  witticism  into  such  a  form  as 
to  fit  his  purpose  of  illustration.  **  A  German,"  says  h^ 
^^  was  discovered  one  day  jumping  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
"  in  his  room."     *  Good  Heavens !  what   are   you  about  ?' 
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"  cried  the  intruder.  *  Trying  to  be  lively,"  groaned  the  Ger- 
"  man.  Every  body  knows  that  I  am  learning  to  be  livdy/* 
was  the  German's  answer,  puffing,  perhaps,  but  assuredly  not 
"groaning''  in  his  voluntary  and  self-complacent  acquisitiod 
of  the  art.  The  story  of  the  Grerman  is  thus  disfigured  by 
Mr.  Bulwer  into  an  illustration  of  the  following  modest  dictum. 
"  The  French  seem  to  be  taking  the  same  means,  making  the 
"  same  clatter,  and  with  the  same  success,  in  trying  to  make 
**  themselves  profound.""  This,  to  use  Mr.  Bulwer  s  term,  is 
«  capital.*"  -  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hdvetius,  Condillac,  and 
Diderot,  were  but  shallow  dabblers,  as  moralists  and  metaphy- 
sicians, in  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  author  of  Pelham ! 
Pelham,  we  admit  and  repeat,  is  a  work  of  talent.  Of 
this  there  is  conclusive  proof  in  its  popularity  and  reputa^ 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  affectations  and  solecisms, — its  forced 
union  of  the  frivolous  and  gay,  with  the  meagre  horrors  of 
melodrame.  We  should  weed  out  no  more  examples, — having 
given  so  many — ^but  that  we  would  offer  no  censure,  without 
enabling  the  reader  to  exercise  a  revision  of  judgment.  Out 
"  gentleman,""  then  discarding  the  word  "  ablution,""  whidi  h 
used  by  others,  talks  with  a  strange  infelicity  of  phrase,  of 
"  performing  his  lavations  in  a  cracked  bason !""  We  have 
"  lavations""  again,  but  in  reference  "  a  frill  exquisitely  washedJ 
"  Beware,  oh  beware,  your  linen,  your  neckcloth,  your  collar, 
"  your  frill,  on  the  day  you  are  tempted  to  the  perpetration 
"  of  a  white  waistcoat""  ["  beware !""  "  perpetration  !""]  .  .  . 
If  "a  frill  is  exquisitely  washed,""  &c.  &c.;  if  not — if,  indeed, 
"  your  own  valet  or  your  mistress  does  not  superintend  your 
"  lavations,""  &c.,  &c.  Without  the  solemn  authority  of  Mr. 
Bulwer,  we  should  have  thought  that  "  a  gentleman""  left  these 
details  of  his  toilet  between  his  valet  and  laundress. 

Exhibiting  his  accomplishments  in  horsemanship,  hedescribe^ 
a  gentleman"s  well-appointed  groom  "  half  off  his  seat,  with 
"  his  head  hanging  down,  and  clinging  to  the  mane.""  A 
groom  upon  a  plunging  horse  abandon  his  reins,  and  cling 
to  the  mane,  like  the  tailor  riding  to  Brentford !  and  in  this 
attitude,  ^^  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces^ 
without  (for  any  thing  that  appearj>)  a  precipice,  or  even  in 
inclined  plane,  within  a  mile  of  him. 

By  w.iy  of  fariical  incident,  Mr.  Pelham"s  French   peda- 
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gogue — whose  services  by  the  way  merited  no  better  treat- 
ment at  his  hands — is  suspended  from  a  window  at  midnight, 
in  a  basket ;  and  a  woman  is  locked  up  in  a  closet  with  a 
monkey  I  In  fine,  by  way  of  opening  the  tragic  springs  of 
terror  and  pathos,  the  story  winds  up  with  the  melodramatic 
horrors  of  a  violence  too  brutal  to  mention,  and  a  vulgar 
murder — which  form  the  escort  of  a  certain  misanthropic 
Sir  Richard  Glanville. 

Whether  the  beauties  of  Pelham  redeem  its  blemishes,  or  its 
blemishes  overlay  its  beauties,  we  will  not  decide;  but  we 
willingly  admit  that  the  dialogue  is  often  lively  and  entertain^ 
ing ;  that  there  is  often  truth  and  shrewdness  in  the  observations 
and  traits  of  social  manners  and  character,  and  that  if  Pelham 
often  offends,  it  never  wearies. 

.  We  have  said  so  much  of  this  novel,  that  we  must  pass  very 
rapidly  over  the  author^s  remaining  works.  The  chief  novelty 
is  in  the  prefaces  with  which  he  has  introduced  some  of  them 
in  Mr.  Colbum'^s  cheap  republications.  He  professes  to  give 
a  sort  of  poeticks  of  novel  writing,  illustrated  by  his  own — and 
thus,  like  his  predecessor  in  critical  legislation, 

"  He  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws'' — 
Of  Pelham,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  visions  of  immortality, 
he  says,  ^^  that  being  still  read,  and  still  alive,  at  the  »id  of 
"  six  years,  it  has  a  very  tolerable  chance  of  being  still  read,  and 
**  still  alive,  at  the  end  of  sixty."  Without  disputing  the  chance, 
we  demur  to  the  grounds.  He  refers  to  the  cheap  series— or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  edition  of  18S5, — but  let  him  pause  for  an 
instant  upon  the  company  in  which  he  is  thus  alive, — and 
the  means.  Are  all  the  travelling  companions  given  him  by 
Mr.  Colbum,  to  share  his  "  pilgrimage  to  posterity  ?  **  Is  the 
vitality  imparted  or  sustained  by  the  ingenious  art  of 
puffing,  sure  to  last  so»  long  ?  A  tablet  setting  forth  the 
beauties  of  Pelham  in  letter-press,  and  of  Mr.  Bulwer  in 
profile,  conspicuously  suspended  in  that  great  monument  of 
modem  civilization  —  the  omnibus — wafts  both  names  from 
Paddington  to  Whitechapel,  and  makes  them  known  to  the 
miscellaneous  amateurs  of  that  popular  conveyance,  between 
the  termini  of  those  sundered  regions.  We  suppose,  by  the 
bye,  that  the  hint  of  being  made  known  to  fame  by   this 
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ingenious  method,  was   taken   from    Horaoe^s    critmoQ  of 
notoriety : 

**  Ommibut  et  lippis,  notum  et  tonioribas  etie." 
But  it  is  one  thing,  that  the  renown  of  an  author  should  trard 
from  Paddington  to  Whitechapel,  and  vice  versd, — anoCber, 
that  it  should  reach  the  next  generation. 

<*  It  often  happens  to  me,^  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  ^*  to  be  oon- 
**  suited  by  persons  about  to  attempt  fiction  (^  and  agoiiiy 
within  two  or  three  pages,  he  alludes  to  **  those  aspirants  who 
^  are  now  often  pleased  to  write  to  me.'**  To  en%bten  ^  those 
**  aspirants,^  and  the  public  at  large,  he  prints  m*  reprints  the 
embryo  which  was  ultimately  matiured  into  Pdham.  To  show 
the  improvement  of  his  taste,  we  will  give  an  example  in 
passing.  In  the  sketch  or  study,  he  says,  <<  Just  at  this  tame 
**  Seymour  Conway  had  caused  two  divorces,  and  of  oourse^  aH 
^*  the  women  in  London  were  dying  for  him — he  took  a/ancg 
^*  to  my  mother,^  &c.  In  the  finished  picture  it  is,  ^  My  ino> 
*<  ther  looked  so  charming  as  a  sultana,  that  Seymour  Conway 
^  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.'^  He  next  describes  hk 
laborious  study  *^  of  the  great  works  of  his  predecessors'*' — the 
canons  or  rules  which  he  derived  from  them  for  his.guidance ; 
and,  lastly,  he  characterises  or  classifies  the  various  dkefs 
dPasuvre  which  he  has  produced. 

There  are,  first,  the  two  great  divisions  of  ^<  the  narratiTe  or 
<^  epic  fiction,^  (it  seems  that  ^^  narrative^  and  *<  que"*  aic 
synonymous  in  the  vocabulary  al  Mr.  Bulwer,)  and  the  *^  dra- 
<^  matic.""  He  does  not  define  the  ^^  narrative  or  epic ;  ^  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  common  definition  for  two 
things  essentially  and  widely  different.  But  he  promulgates 
that  ^^  passions^  constitute  the  *^  purely  tragic,"*  and  ^  hu- 
«  mours""  the  ^<  purely  comic.**  Then  the  avarice  of  Harpagon 
is  not  a  passion  but  a  humour !  After  glancing  over  the  long 
gallery  of  novellists,  from  the  Greek  rcmiances,  <<  with  the 
*^  masterpiece  of  Apuleius,  their  chief  ornament,**  (we  deny, 
but  will  not  stop  to  argue  this  dictum,)  he  comes  down  to  the 
<<  Cassandras,**  and  ^^  Clelias,**  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  Misses  Porter,  who  are  <<  deficient  in  character,** 
Miss  Edgeworth,  who  ^^  does  not  mystify  her  readers,**  and 
whose  ^^  Mrs.  Beaumont,  the  Manceuvring,  and  Murad  the 
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Unhickj,  are  of  the  same  iBcbo(d  of  intellect  that  produced 
^^  a  Tartuffe !  and  Monsieur  Jourdain !""  &c.  &c.  &c.  [shade 
of  Moliere,  of  genius,  and  of  wit ! ! !],  until  he  comes  to  *<  the 
**  dramatic  of  recent  date,  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  works 
«  of  Scott,  Coc^r,  and  Victor  Hugo"" !  We  are  not 
indiscriminate  admirers  of  Scott;  but  we  put  it  to  any 
judicious  and  informed  reader,  whether  these  two  writers  are 
worthy  to  approach  Scott,  except  to  hold  his  stirrup  ?  We  have 
already  referred  to  Scott,  as  a  moralist,  in  his  works  of  ima- 
ginadcm,  and  will  only  add  here^  that  there  is  one  p^^ading 
attribute  of  his  genius  and  writings  which  we  have  never  seen 
developed  or  dwelt  upon — the  lofty  and  unclouded  station  of 
mind  from  which  his  superior  reason  looked  calmly  down  upon 
the  busy  hive  of  human  life,  in  the  commotion  of  its  passions 
and  infirmities. 

Mr.  Bulwer  having  disposed  of  ^<  his  great  ;predeces8(H*s,^ 
comes  to  what  he  calls  ^*  those  insignificant  writings'"  (his  own) 
with  a  modesty  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised  for  the 
total  abaaace  of  affectation, — and  an  inconsistency  with  the  tone 
of  his  observaticms, 

"  Which  would  har^made  Quimilian  stare  and  gasp." 
Having  laid  it  down  that  ^^  the  narrative  fiction*"  takes  two 
shapes,  *^  the  satirical  and  the  metaphysical,*"  which  may  be  both 
ealkad  <<  the  philosophical,"*  he  disdoses  the  hitherto  undisco- 
vered  secret, Uiat  ^^searcdy  any  ooeof  the  romances  which  he  has 
*^  woven  together  resembles  its  neighbour  T  that  ^<  in  Eugene 
**  AraiDy''  and  ^  The  last  Days  of  Pompeii,"*  he  has  <<  attempted 
"  the  dramatic  fiction  ^  "  in  Pelbam  and  Devereux,  the  nar- 
•'  rative  f<Min  of  ficticm  f  that,  in  "  Paul  Clifford,  a  social  and 
**  political  satire,  he  willingly  sought  eiuiggeration  or  bur- 
^  leaqueT  and,  *^  lastly,  in  The  Disowned,  the  meti^ydcal 
^*  novels  which  Grermany  has  made  illustrious.^ 

But  uidiappily  the  readers,  and  even  the  critics,  were 
sadly  puezled  And  at  fault,  until  Mr.  Bulwer  himself  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  the  various  genera.  They  took  the 
irony  of  Pelham  for  foppery  and  vapidity,  the  burlesque 
of  Paul  Clifford  for  senseless  exaggeration,  and  the  meta- 
phyacs  of  The  Disowned  for  GaUmathias^ — until  the  painter 
wrote  under  his  pictures,  "  this  is  a  dog,"*— "  this  is  a  lion."* 
It   is  obvious  that  either  the  readers  and  critics  had   not 
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a  particle  of  discernment,  or  that  the  author  signally  fioled  in 
the  execution  of  his  own  intentions.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  No  reader,  however  dull,  mistakes 
the  allegory  and  the  irony  of  the  *•  Tale  of  a  Tub,"'  or  charges 
extravagance  upon  the  outrageous  improbabilities  of  ^^  Gulliver  s 
"  Travels,""  "  Microinegas,"  or  "  The  Princess  of  Babylon.' 
The  reason  is,  that  the  authors  had  pow^-s  equal  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  conceptions,  and  were  writing  in  their  natural 
vein.  Mr.  Bulwer's  ambition  exceeds  the  versatility  of  his 
powers  and  compass  of  his  faculties.  Writing  invita  Minerva, 
he  throws  away  his  real  resources,  and  consoles  himself  with 
vain  complainings  that  people  do  not  sound  his  depths. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  a  clever  mannerist,  neutralizes  his  advantages 
by  abortive  straining,  after  the  various  and  versatile;  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  flagrant  than  in  his  two  latest  novels.  The 
subject  of  Pompeii — the  thought  of  resuscitating  by  the  magic 
of  imaginative  and  dramatic  eloquence,  that  "  city  of  tbedead^ 
was  a  noble  inspiration, — and  there  are  gleams  of  fine  fancy  in 
the  design  or  drawing ;  but  unhappily  the  execution  is  some- 
times over-wrought  and  exaggerated,  sometimes  negligent  and 
crude;  the  colouring  too  often  wants  truth  and  taste, and  offends 
by  glare  and  contrast.  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  intended,  we 
presume, .  for  the  chief  personage  of  the  drama,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  might  have  been  finished  into  one  of  the 
best,  creations  of  modem  fiction.  An  atheist,  an  astrologer — a 
philosopher,  a  charlatan — an  animal  soisualist,  a  visionary 
dreamer;  these  variously  opposed,  but  not  inccmaistent, 
springs  of  emotion,  action,  and  character,  required  only  a 
severer  taste  and  chaster  style  to  be  subdued  into  a  chefdTaniwre 
of  poetical  portraiture.  But  in  the  variety  of  tones  there  is  no 
harmony  ;  the  traits  are  over  pronounced  out  of  all  probabi- 
lity and  keeping ;  the  metaphysical  runs  into  nonsense,  or  the 
enigmatical ;  the  energetic  and  grand,  into  exaggeration  and 
hyperbole.  Speaking  of  priestcraft  (he  is  an  archpriest  of 
Isis),  he  says,  "  I  ride  over  the  souls  that  the  purple  vetls^ 
Riding  over  souls,  and  those  souls  clad  in  purple,  is  the  very 
luxury  of  the  Delia  Cruscan.  We  prefer  the  explicit  audacity 
of  the  Capuchin  confessor  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  addressing 
the  Spanish  minister, — "  Remember,"  says  he,  "  that  you 
^^  speak  to  one  who  has  your  God  between  his  hands,  and  your 
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"  sovereign  at  bis  feet  every  day.^  Again,  Arbaces,  as  a  sen- 
sualist, says,  "  From  the  young  hearts  of  my  victims  I  draw 
"  the  ingredients  of  the  cauldron  in  which  I  reyouth  myself.'' 
This  is  classic  allusion  and  metaphor  put  to  the  torture.  A 
few  pages  further  on,  he  utters  an  apophthegm  worthy  of 
Bacon — «  The  ignorant  and  servile  vulgar  must  be  blinded,  to 
"  attain  their  proper  good— they  would  not  believe  a  maxim 
"  — they  revere  an  oracle."  But  soon  after  we  are  told,  that 
"  the  character  of  Arbaces  was  one  of  those  intricate  and 
"  varied  tvebs^  in  which  even  the  mind  that  sate  within  it  was 
"  sometimes  confused  and  perplexed.*"  Character^  a  toebf — 
and  the  mind  seated  within  !  What  a  far-sought  and  hetero- 
geneous conceit ! — What  an  image  for  a  painter !  "  With  a 
^^  loud  and  exulting  yell,  Arbaces  brandished  the  knife  on 
"  high — Glaucus  gazed  upon  his  impending  fate  with  unwink- 
^  ing  eyes."  It  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  author 
to  arrest  the  blow,  and  he  does  so  most  melodramatically,  by 
calling  in  on  the  instant — a  shock  of  an  earthquake ! — which 
he  describes  as  follows : — 

"  At  that  awful  instant  the  floor  shook  under  them  with  a  rapid  and  convulsive 
throe ;  a  mightier  spirit  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  was  abroad — a  giant  and  crush- 
ing power,  before  which  sunk  into  insignificance  his  passion  and  his  arts — It 
woke — it  stirred — that  dread  demon  of  the  earthquake,  laughing  to  scorn  alike  the 
magic  of  human  guile  and  tlie  malice  of  human  wrath.  As  a  Titan  on  whom  the 
inountains  are  piled,  it  roused  itself  from  the  sleep  of  years — it  moved  on  its 
Dsdal  couch — tlie  caverns  below  groaned  and  trembled  beneath  the  motion  of  iii 
limbs  r  &c 

The  sublime  of  melo-drame  and  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
could  not  surpass  this.  But  we  are  forced  to  say  the  whole 
merit  is  not  Mr.  Bulwer's — He  has  but  given  a  paraphrase  in 
prose  of  the  following  French  mock  heroics : — with  the  school 
of  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Bulwer  belongs,  it  will,  doubtless, 
pass  for  the  sublime— 

*•  Ce  mont  si  merveilleux  en  Sicile  plac6 

**  Sous  qui  g^mit  le  corps  d'Encelade  oppress^, 

'*  Vomissant  des  brasiers  de  sa  brfllante  gorge, 

*'  Ce  tombeau  d'Empedocle,  oik  Vulcain  fait  sa  forge, 

^  Ou  Bronte  le  nerveux,  cet  enfum^  d£mon,"  &c. 

The  compliment  to  these  verses  which  immediately  foUows, 
is  no  less  applicable  to  the  rival  prose  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  whose 
**  intuitive  spirit  infuses  antiquity  into  ancient  images." 
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«*  Que  cet  horame  eat  sayant  dans  I'antiquiU, 
"  11  Mut  niftier  ia  &bl0  avec  la  v6nt6»"  ko. 

The  m^re  horrors  of  the  earthquake  would  not  slime  suffioe 
to  arrest  the  arm  of  Arbaees ;  ^^  the  sable  ketid  of  the  goddess 
^^  Mtered  and  fell  from  its  pedestal,  and)  as  the  Egyptian 
<^  Stooped  above  his  intended  victim,  right  upon  hisb»ded 
<<  form — right  b^ween  the  shoulder  and  the  neck  ^  [this  par> 
ticularity  is  Homerick},  ^<  struck  the  marble  mass."^ 

This  personage  revives,  and  has  a  dream  ominous  of  the  a wiiil 
catastrofrfie— not  whoUy  free  from  conceit  and  hyperlxJe^  but 
imagined  and  wrought  out  with  great  power  and  eloqueaoek 
He  has  a  confederate  dupe,  the  Saga  (witch)  of  Vesuviusi 
pourtrayed  in  Maturings  worst  and  most  revolting  style  of  novel 
painting.  '^  The  very. image  of  a  corpse — the  glazed  and 
*^  lustreless  r^ard,  the  bh^e  and  shrunken  lips — the  drawn  and 
**  hollow  jaw — the  dead  lank  hair  of  a  pale  grey — the  livid 
*^  6EEEK  ghastly  dcin— all  tinged  and  tainted  with  the 
<*  grave." 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bulwer  is  a  mannerist — his  cast  of 
thou^t,  and  style,  and  character,  the  same  in  the  ^^ Adventures 
"  of  a  Gentleman,^  and  "  the  Last  Days  of  Pompdi.""  A  few 
words  of  the  second  chapter  as  a  specimen  will  suffice.  Glaucus, 
a  young  Athenian,  the  rival  of  Arbaees  in  the  book,  and  the 
beau  idial  of  a  fine  gentleman  at  Pompeii,  talks  the  fcdlow- 
ing?:— 

^  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  1  paid  a  visit  to  Pliny.  He  was  sitting  in  bis 
summer-bouse  writing  while  an  unfortunate  slave  played  on  the  tibia.  His 
nephew  (Oh,  whip  me  such  philosophical  coxcombs)  was  reading  Thucydides' 
description  of  the  plague,  and  nodding  bis  conceited  little  head  in  time  to  die 
music,  white  his  lips  were  repeating  all  the  loathsome  detnls  of  that  teixiUe 
dc^eation.  The  puppy  saw  nodiing  incongruous)  in  learning  at  the  mMottimm 
a  ditty  of  love  and  a  description  of  the  plague^ 

"  '  Why  they  are  much  the  same  thing,'  said  Clodius ;  '  so  I  told  him«  ia 
excuse  for  his  coxcombry.  But  my  youth  stared  me  rebukingly  in  die  fiioe,  wi^ 
out  taking  the  jest  [we  have  seldom  met  a  jest  more  vapid],  and  answered  that  it 
was  only  the  insensate  ear  that  the  music  pleased ;  whereas  the  book  (the  de- 
scription of  the  plague,  mind  you)  elevated  the  heart ; — '  Ah !'  quoth  the  £it 
uncle,  wheezing,  '  my  boy  is  quite  an  Athenian,  always  mixing  the  adle  with 
the  dulce.'    Oh !  Minerva,  how  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve." 

Few  educated  readers,  we  believe,  knowing  any  thing  of  die 
elder  and  the  younger  Plinies — (^nd  what  well-infbrmed  reader 
does  not  know  and  reverence  them  for  their  virtues  and  tbeir 
writings)  can  peruse  the  above  passage  without  retorting  upon 
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Glaucus  and  Co.  (we  borrow  this  mercantile  phrase  horn  Mr. 
Bulwer),  "  OA,  tchip  mi  such  philosophical  coarcombs  f^  It  is 
the  flippant  dandjrism  and  factitious  viyadty  of  Pelham  in 
bis  worst  style.  Mr.  Balwer,  in  his  own  person,  pronounces 
Pythagoras  **  an  eofceedingly  clever  man,  but  a  prodigious 
<<  mountebank.^  This,  we  think,  is  somewhat  too  disparaging 
of  the  merits  of  the  philosopher  of  the  golden  thigh. — But  such 
is  too  often  the  way  in  which  one  "  exceedingly  clever  man^ 
judges  another.  Again,  the  good-natured  epicurean  SaUust  is 
but  the  good-natured  gourmand  Lord  Gulestone.  The  imly  dif- 
ference throughout  is  that  of  stage  decoration  and  dress.  The 
Stultz  coat  is  exchanged  for  the  toga  or  the  tunic;  the  dining 
room,  dressing  r6om,  and  the  dubs,  are  exchanged  for  the  cubi«- 
culum,  the  triclinium,  and  the  thermae.  There  are  the  sane- 
mannerisms  or  Bulwerisms  of  phrase. — For  <'  dearest  Lady 
^^BabbleCon,"*  '<  beautiful  Lady  Roseville,''the  habitual  interpel- 
ladons  of  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  we  have 
"  delightful  Julia,**  &c.  "  Slaves,  bring  in  wat«r  with  myrrh  and 
^  hyssop  tofinish,^  Mr.  Bulwer^s  unlucky  and  everlasting  <<  lava* 
^*  tiotts.^  Neologisms  in  d^ance  of  all  propriety,  as  <^  gold  and 
^  jewds,  seemed  prodigalixed  all  around  C  he  helped  that  she 
^<  would  confuse  (confound)  the  owner  with  the  possession;* 
'^  the  enam4mred  cottplets  of  TibuUus  C  ^*  the  fierce  and  lurid 
**  passions ;"  *^  the  smile  of  Lydia  or  Chloe  flashes  over  our 
^  veins ;'"  these  and  similar  offences  committed  with  gratui^ 
tous  wantonness  against  taste^  are  of  frequent  OQCtinreiice. 
In  another  place,  not  only  is  the  blood  flame  but  the 
**  veins^  are  "  scorched.'^ 

**  They  will  be  teaching  me  the  classics  next,  as  they  appear 
<<  half  inclined  to  do  when  they  refer  to  the  last  days  of 
^^  Pompeii,^  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  the  deplorable  eflFusion  to  which 
we  before  alluded.  Mr.  Bulwer  is  doubtless  as  confident  of 
his  Latin  as  of  his  French.  We  will  only  suggest  to  him,  with 
all  humility,  on  the  authority  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  to 
substitute  for  "  per  Hercle''  as  an  expletive  in  conversation, 
**  Ercle,^  or  "  mehercule  ;**  "  avertantDii,''  for  the  anglo-latinism 
of  his  own  making,  "Dii  avertite  omen;"* — ^to  put  "  fauces,* 
not  **fatM  r  as  latin  for  "  a  passage  ;*  and  not  to  plume  him- 
self upon  a  shew  of  erudition  which  might  be  found  in  Adamses 
Antiquities,  and  the  Traveller's  guide  book,  at  Pompeii. 
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Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  is  beautiful  and  touching ;  but  in  her 
childish  form  and  devoted  passion — ^in  all  but  her  blindnesB, — 
she  is  one  of  the  many  copies  from  the  dancing  girl  in  Goetbe's 
Wilhehn  Meister ;  and  her  blindness  is  only  in  description — 
^er  ideas  are  those  of  sight.  Substituting  one  phial  for 
another,  she  ascertains  the  similarity  of  colour ;  and,  upon 
the  mention  of  «  a  cloud  hung  over  Vesuvius,''  she  suddenly 
utters  the  following  speculation  on  the  subject :  "  I  have  heard 
"  that  a  potent  witch  dwells  amongst  the  icorched  caverns  of 
"  the  mountain,  and  yon  cloud  may  be  the  dim  shadow  of  the 
"  daemon  she  confers  with.""  A  "metaphysical'' novelist  should 
have  thought  more  of  the  ideology  of  the  blind.  If  he  did 
not  hold  the  French  philosophers  in  such  supreme  contempt, 
we  should  solicit  his  attention  to  Diderot's  Lettre  Jmr  les 
atseugles. 

»  Mr.  .Bulwer  especially  values  himself,  in  his  preface  to 
"  Pelham,"  upon  his  personal  knowledge  of  character  and 
manners  in  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  life — from  St.  Giles's 
to  St.  James's — and  with,  as  he  ^ligmatically  expresses  it, 
"  the  intuitive  spirit  which  infuses  antiquity  into  ancient 
"  images,"  he  exhibits  the  same  extremes  as  they  existed  1800 
years  since,  by  resusciting  the  company  of  ^^  a  flash  house" 
(his  own  term),  frequented  by  the  gladiators — and  of  a  villa 
frequented  by  the  best  company  of  Pompeii.  We  will  not 
cite  the  former  —  it  is  but  brutal  savagery,  exaggerated  to 
hyperbole; — ^it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  not  to, give  a 
specimen  of  the  latter : 

'*  The  widow  Fulvia  and  the  spouse  of  the  JEdile  were  engaged  in  high  and 
grave  discussion. 

"  *  O  Fulvia !  I  assure  you  that  the  last  account  from  Rome  declares  that  die 
frizzling  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  growing  antiquated;  they  only  now  wear 
it  huilt  up  in  a  tower  like  Julia's,  or  arranged  as  a  helmet — the  QaierUui  lashioD, 
like  mine,  you  see ;  it  has  a  fine  effect,  I  think.  I  assure  you,  Vespiiis*(  Ve^iat 
was  the  name  of  the  Herculaneum  hero)  admires  it  greatly.' 

"  '  And  nobody  wears  the  hair  like  yon  Neapoliun,  in  the  Greek  way  ?' 

''  *  What,  parted  in  front,  with  the  knot  behind  ?  Oh  no !  how  ridiculous  it  isl 
It  reminds  one  of  a  statue  of  Diana !     Yet  this  lone  is  handsome,  eh  ? ' 

"  '  So  the  men  say,  but  then  she  is  rich :  she  is  to  marry  the  Athenian,  I  wish 
her  joy.  He  will  not  be  long  faithful,  1  suspect ;  those  foreigners  are  very  faith- 
less.' 

^  *  Ho,  Julia  I '  said  Fulvia,  as  the  merchant's  daughter  joined  them,  *  hive 
jrou  seen  the  tiger  yet  ? ' 
"  'No!' 
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'*  '  Whj  all  the  bdiet  have  been  to  aeehira.     He  It  so  bandidaie  I ' 

**  *  I  hope  we  riia)]  find  some  criminal  or  other  for  him  and  the  Hon/  replied 
Jtilia ;  •  your  husband'  (turning  to  Pansa's  wife)  '  is  not  so  active  as  be  should  be 
in  this  matter.' 

"  '  Why,  really,  the  laws  are  too  mild,'  replied  the  Dame  of  the  Hehnet, 
•  there  are  so  few  offences  to  which  the  punishment  of  the  Arena  can  be  awarded ; 
and  then,  too,  the  ^diators  are  growing  effeminate.  The  stoutest  Bestiaril 
declare  they  are  willing  enough  to  fight  a  boar  or  a  bull,  but  as  for  a  lion  or  tiger, 
they  think  the  game  loo  much  in  earnest' 

"  *  They  are  worthy  of  a  mitre/  replied  Julia  in  disdain.** 

This  hit  at  the  mitre  is  made  intelligible  to  the  unlearned, 
by  the  following  prodigiously  sarcastic  note  :— 

Mitres  were  worn  sometimes  by  men,  and  considered  a  great  mark  of  effe- 
aunacy — to  be  fit  for  a  mitre  was  therefore  to  be  fit  for  very  little  else! — It  is 
astonishing  how  many  modem  opinions  are  derived  firom  antiquity.  Doubtless, 
it  was  this  classical  notion  of  mitres  that  incited  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Rippon  to  expel 
the  bishops.     There  is  a  vast  deal  of  wickedness  in  Latin." 

It  is  a  frequent  error  of  Mr/Bulwer  to  disenchant  the  fiction 
of  its  illusion  by  intruding  himself,  and  a  less  pardonable 
offence  to  do  so  by  intruding  the  vulgarities  of  the  party  poli- 
tics of  the  hour.  In  another  passage  he  makes  Pansa,  the  jEdile, 
say,  «  It  was  a  most  infamous  law — that  which  forbade  us  to 
"  send  our  own  slaves  to  the  wild  beasts; — ^not  to  let  us  do 
**  what  we  like  with  our  own.  That's  what  I  call  an  infringe- 
"  ment  on  property  itself.'' 

But,  to  resume  the  polite  conversation— <— 

"  'Oh!  have  you  seen  the  new  house  of  Fulvius,  the  dear  poet?'  said  Pansa's 
wife.* 

"  'No;  is  it  handsome?' 

**  *  Very,  such  good  taste ;  but  they  say,  my  dear,  that  he  has  such  improper 
pictures.     He  won't  show  them  to  the  women ;  how  ill-bred !' 

"  '  Those  poets  are  always  odd,'  said  the  widow.  '  But  be  is  an  interesting 
man,  what  pretty  verses  he  writes ;  we  improve  very  much  in  poetry,  it  is  impos- 
siUe  to  read  the  old  stuff  now.' 

"  '  I  declare  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  returned  the  lady  of  the  Helmet,  *  there 
is  so  much  more  force  and  energy  in  the  modern  school' 

"  The  warrior  sauntered  up  to  the  ladies. 

**  *  It  reconciles  me  to  peace,'  said  he, '  when  I  see  such  fisces.' 

*'  '  Oh !  you  heroes  are  ever  flatterers,'  returned  Fulvia,  hastening  to  appro- 
priate the  compliment  specially  to  berselt 

"  '  By  this  chain,  which  1  received  firom  the  emperor's  own  hand,'  replied  the 
^''arrior,  playing  with  a  short  chain  which  bung  round  the  neck  like  a  collar, 
instead  of  descending  to  the  breast,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  peaceful — 
'  By  this  chain  you  wrong  me ;  1  am  a  binnt  man,  a  soldier  should  be  so.' 

**  *  How  do  you  find  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  generally  V  said  Julia. 

"  '  By  Venus,  most  beautiful ;  they  favour  me  a  little,  it  is  true,  and  that 
utdines  my  eyes  to  double  their  charms.' 

VI.  K  K 
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**  *  We  love  a  warrior,'  said  the  wife  of  Pansa. 

*'  '  I  see  it ;  by  Hercules,  it  is  even  disagreeable  to  be  too  celebrated  io  these 
cities/  " 

"  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,'"  said  Napoleon, 
**  there  is  but  a  step.^  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  also  but  a 
step  from  Mr.  Bulwer's  to  Swift'^s  "  Polite  Convarsation,"  or  to 
that  of  the  accomplished  Carolina  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Skeggs. 

We  will  not  aay  that  the  subject  of  this  work  was  too  grand 
for  Mr.Bulwer,and  we  think  that  it  is  sometimes  treated  by  him 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  grandeur.     But  we  would  submit  to 
him  that  his  design  was  too  vast — that  he  should  have  wholly 
omitted,  for  instance,  the  digressive  parts  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  fiuth.    Hence  the  great  want  of  unity  and  co-cnrdi* 
nance.    Another  cause  of  its  blemishes  is  the  want  of  mature 
revision  and  self-distrust.     Hence,  independently  of  his  incor- 
rigible mannerisms,  the  many  inequalities  and  crudities  of  his 
performance.     Something  also  may  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  that  capricious  flagging  of  the  imagination  which  he  states 
himself  to  have  occasionally  felt.     He  cannot  state  even  this 
without  a  most  overweening  touch  of  egotism,  which  tends  to 
mar  the  reader's  more  favourable  and  admiring  impression  at 
the  very  close  of  the  book.    His,  he  says,  is  "  a  life,  in  the  web 
^^  of  which  has  been  woven  less  of  white  than  the  world  may 
"  deem.*^  How  the  world — the  admiring,  envying  world — may 
be  mistaken  !   The  author  of  ^  Pelham,**  and  "  Pompdi,'*  Yu& 
his  sorrows ! ! 

We  have  space  to  bestow  only  a  word  in  passing  upon 
Rienzi.  It  strikes  us  not  only  as  a  failure,  but  as  necessarily 
such  from  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  auth(H*.  He  would 
rescue  the  character  of  Rienzi  from  the  injustice  done  to  it  by 
Gibbon  and  Sismondi — and  <*of  the  two,^  he  says,  <^  I  own 
'«  that  I  think  Miss  Mitford  more  just  than  Gibbon.''  This 
preference  is  decisive  of  Mr.  Bulwer'^s  chances  of  success. — 
Here  are  two  historians  who  treated  the  subject  with  diligent 
and  various  research,  and  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophy— who  examined  the  contemporary  evidences  and  cited 
their  authorities, — ^put  out  of  court  by  a  lady  who  has 
composed  a  tragedy  which  succeeded  on  the  stage,  and  by  a 
popular  novelist. 

"In  a   quarter  of  the   city,''  says   Gibbon,  "which 
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**  inhabiteil  onljr  hf  BifchMiitfa  aod  Jews,  the  marriage  of 
^^  an.  innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  the  future 
**•  deliverer  of  Bome.^ 

Mr.  Bulwer  not  only  sinks  the  condition  of  Rienzfs  parents, 
but  makes  him  the  ill^timate  fruit  of  an  amour  of  theEmperor. 
Xhiapoetical  or  romantic  defiance  of anotoriousfact— afact  essen- 
tial, moreover,  to  thehistoricdelineation  of  Rienzi'^scharacter — ^is 
consistently  followed  up  through  the  tribune^s  career.  Instead  of 
a  personage  combining  the  rude  vigour  of  the  middle  age,  witK 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  reviving  literature— catching  visions 
of  Roman  greatness  as  well  as' inspirations  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  pages  of  Livy  and  Cicero — and  failing  or  falling 
through  his  own  inaptitude  or  insufficiency  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  position, — ^we  have  a  sort  of  drawing-room  fine  gentleman, 
in  ambition,  literature,  and  statesmanship,  deserted  or  betrayed 
by  the  blindness  of  the  populace  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people.     If  Mr.  Bulwer  had  not  protested  against   being 
identified  with  his  personages  from   Pelham  to  Rienzi,  we 
should  conclude  from  the  tone  of  this,  his  last  novel,  that  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  his  patronage  and  his  patriotism  from 
the  ungrateful  people  in  disgust. 

The  favourite  heroes  of  Mr.  Bulwer  among  his  own  creations 
— ^those  which  he  makes  the  vehicles  of  his  social  or  satirical 
j^ilosophy,  as  Pelham — those  which  he  clothes  with  his  own 
accomplishments,and  animates  with  his  own  aspirations, asGlau- 
cus,  and  his  Rienzi  (not  the  Rienzi  of  Gibbon,  of  history,  and  of 
nature  *),  those,  in  sh(nrt,  which  he  seems  to  pourtray  con  amore^ 
and  gaze  on  as  his  triumphs  of  art,  want  masculine  robustness. 
They  have  a  certain  feminine  cast  of  thought  and  imagination 
—a  certain  feminine  affectation  of  the  graceful  and  glittering. 
Of  the  distinguished  female  novel  writers  of  the  age,  the  most 
like  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  all  that  constitutes  intellectual  stamina, 
as  well  as  manner,  or  a  schocd,  is,  in  our  judgment.  Lady  Mor- 
gan. A  parallel  between  two  such  writers  merits,  and  admits 
of  being  pursued  more  in  detail  and  more  elaborately  than 


*  We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a  MS.  memoir  of  Rienzi  by  the  late 
Mr.  Butler,  who  studied  the  records  of  the  middle  age  as  a  jurist  and  a  scholar, 
and  we  find  bis  views  agreeing  essentially  with  those  of  Gibbon,  or  rather  confirm- 
ing those  of  the  illustriouB  hiitorian. 
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we  have  leisure  or  ability  ta  do.     We  wilt  waly  tAaenet 
that   Lady    Morgan,    like    Mr.    Biilwer,    k    a    maanent 
The   same  peculiar  cast  of  thought  and  firaeyf  «v  tf  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  mental  vision,  in  cootemplatiBg  reid  and 
creating  imaginary  objects,  may  be  traced  in  all  her  worki^ 
from  ''  The  Wild  Iri^  Girl  "^  to  the  "^  Prinoess,''  indudii^ 
her  "  France"  and  her  "  Italy,* — as  in  Mr.  Bulwer^s  works, 
from '' Pdham""  to  '' Bienzi,""— his  ''England  and  theEng- 
'<•  lish,""  and  his  ''  Student"^  included.     But  Lady  MorgKi's 
mannerism  is  her  own,  whilst  Mr.  Budwer^s  is  partly  his  own 
and  partly  Lady  Morgan's.    When  Lady  Morgan  exhilHta 
her  parsonages  in  dialogue,  there  is  in  her  manner  and  lan- 
guage a  certain  indefatigable,  ungoyemaUe  vivacity,  and  a  cer- 
tain hardihood  in  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  her  phrases. 
She  exhibits  a  gallery  oi  fantocdm  in  action, — ^but  tbe  masks 
are  so  droll,  the  wires  are  pulled  with  so  much  ability,  and  tbe 
evolutions  are  performed  with  such  amusing  devemess,  that 
Mr.  Bulwer's  rival  show  could  not,  we  think,  stand  mere  than 
about    a    New    Burlingtoi^-street    season's    competition    far 
popularity.    His  personages  are  sometimes  extravagant  aad 
grotesque  enough,  but  their  mptions  are  forced  and  stiff — tkor 
language  i&  stilted  and  sesquipedalian  at  one  moment,  and  of 
tbe  most  pedestrian  homeliness  at  another, — with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  taste  and  consistency.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  fur- 
ther specimens  to  those  we  have  given,  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  vein  in 
the  hyperbolical ;  but  we  confidently  affirm  that,  though  Lady 
Morgan's  language  be  sometimes  ambitious,  it  never  runs  into 
his  exaggerations  and  enigmas;   and  that  though  her  s^e 
be  sometimes  what  may  be  called  ^^  free  and  easy,'' she  would 
not  represent  the  iEdile,  or  one  of  tbe  iEdiles,  of  Pompeii,  with 
his  curule  chair  associations — ^^  fidgetting  fussily,'" — (»*  expose 
the  ladies  of  Pompeii,  as  in  the  extract  before  dted,  conveniag 
at  table,    in  so  loose  a  way,  about   an   amateur's  private 
cabinet  of  pictures ; — though  we  are  quite  sure^  from  Lady 
Morgan's  known  taste  and  curioai^  in  the  fine  arts,  that  her  ima- 
gination is  as  familiar  as  Mr.  Bulwer's  with  the  curious  exhuma- 
tions of  Pompeian  vlrti.     Mr.  Bulwer  doubtless  adopted  from 
Lady  Morgan  the  habit  of  garnishing  his  dialogue  with  scraps 
of  French ;  but  Lady  Morgan's  phrases  are  well  placed  and 
idiomatic,  whilst  Mr.  Bulwer  wantonly  intrudes,  without  pro- 
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priet  J  or  reason,  the  most  heterogenecms  Anglo-French  mal- 
fommtionfl  imaginable.  ^  The  miracle  is,  that  it  (the  Bdgiail 
^  revolutiofn)  has  gone  on  so  long,*'  said  die  princess — ^  three 
**  years  bien  somnia!  Je  fCtn  net^ieiu  paaT^  Mr.  Bulwer 
could  not  hk  off  these  two  conjunct  idioms,  though  he 
laboured  tifl  the  day  of  judgment.  We  would  hazard  the 
opinion  that  they  were  improvised  by  Lady  Morgan.  Mr. 
Bulwer  affects  her  clever  and  amusing  way  of  showing  off  the 
ridie«kni6  or  weak  side  <tf  individual  character,  but  wholly 
fiuls  when  compared  with  his  prototype — always  excepting  the 
preface  before  cited,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  himself. 

When  Mr.  Bulwer  aspires  to  the  philosophical  in  his  novels, 

he  but  folloni  s  in  the  wake  (rf  Lady  Morgan.    The  aim  of  her 

O^Donnell — a  novd,  by  the  way,  to  which  we  have  heard  the 

praiae  of  versatile  and  uncommon  talent  conceded  by  persons 

who  do  not  share  the  admiration  which  we  profess  for  the  genius 

of  Lady  Morgan, — ^the  aim,  we  say,  of  her  O'Donnell,  was  to 

teach  the  government  of  that  day  the  wisdom  of  emancipating 

the  Iridi  catholics;  and  in  doing  so,  she  combined  satire  upon 

manners  with  the  philosophy  of  l^slation.    But  her  wit  and 

satire  are  too  bright  and  poignant — ^her  philosophical  purpose 

is  too  transparent  to  be  missed  by  the  reader,  however  slow  of 

apprehension ;  whilst  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  order  to  make  his  readers 

apprehend  the  irony  of  «  Pdham'*  and  the  "  metaphysics''  of 

^  The  Disowned,''  has  been  unda*  the  humiliating  necessity  cf 

writing  **  lion"  under  his  performances. 

The  works  professedly  philosophical  of  Lady  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Bulwer— as  the  «  France"  and  the   "  Italy"   of   the 
one,  and  the  "  England    and  the  English   of   the  other" 
—-do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  observations,  how- 
ever curious  might  be   the  parallel;    and   of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's last  novel  we  will  only  say,   that  we  recognised  in  it 
with  pl^isure,  her  peculiar  touches  of  wit  and  ridicule— her 
perception  of  character  and  manners — her  shrewdness,  and 
keenness  6f  observation ;  but  that  we  thought  the  protean  or 
cameleon  disguises  and  adventures  of  the  princess  too  violent 
—the  amusing  bye-blow  Irish  valet  too  strong  a  likeness  of 
Humphry  Clinker ;  that  we  could  detect  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  work,  too  many  reminiscences  or  notes  of  her  tour 
in  Belgium — too  grateful  a  sense  of  the  court  festivities  of 
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the  palace  of  Lacken — \n  fine,  that  there  is  soiBeUiing  too 
much  of  the  braver  Beiges  and  their  revolutioiL  ^ 

Lady  BlesBington  entered  the  aroia  of  authorship— «$  • 
debutante  someUmes  appears  upon  the  stage — ^with  a  great 
reputation  for  endowment  and  talents  in  private.  Sk^ches 
and  jeuw  (Tesprity  in  pro^  and  verse,  have  long  been  floatii^ 
her  naipe  through  society,  or  through  tho^e  bye  streams  of 
spciety  called  coteries.  It  is  seldom  that  the  judgment  of  the 
coteries  is  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  revision,  the 
public,  and  we  find  no  excq)tion  to  the  rule  in  the  debut  of 
Lady  Blessington  as  a  novelist.  Her  first  novel — at  least  the 
first  printed  with  her  name — ^fell  short  of  what  was  expected 
from  her.  The  dialogue  and  incidents  of  low  life  in  Irdand, 
and  high  life  in  London,  were  ill  assorted,  though  both  were 
faithful  in  their  way — especially  the  vernacular  Anj^Irish 
dialect,  which  Lady  Blessington  writes  with  such  correctness 
and  purity  as  to  set  criticism  at  defiance ;  but  she  committed 
the  fatal  error  of  building  her  novd  upon  the  most  perishaUe 
of  all  foundations — the  party  politics  of  the  day,  ok  rather  of 
the  hour.  Its  very  title,  "  The  Repealers,"'  was  a  party  dap- 
trap,  and  should  have  been  disdained  by  her. 

The  next  novel  of  Lady  Blessington — that  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  the  title,  is  a  higher  and  a  happier  fli^it, — aad 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  re^habilitates  her  in  the  honours  of  her 
previous  reputation.  Instead  of  **  Two  Friends,*"  there  is  in 
the  book  "  a  pair  of  Friaids,^  to  use  Wordsworth'^s  expressmi, 
of  either  sex.  The  two  young  ladies,  the  cme  native 
British,  the  other  transplanted  from  France,  but  naturalized, 
or  anglicised,  are  distinguished  by  no  strong  contrasts,  and 
both  their  characters  are  touched  off  with  a  certain  delicacy, 
which  is  not  without  its  charms,  but  borders  too  much 
on  weakness.  But  the  two  male  friends,  who  doubtless 
supply  the  title,  are  drawn  with  no  common  talent  and 
felicity,  not'  only  in  their  contrasts  and  oppositions  as 
pendants  to  one  another —but  taken  eadi  8^>aratdiy  as  an 
individual  portrait.  One  is  characterized  by  manly  amUtion 
and  generous  philosophy  as  a  politician  and  patriot,  un- 
dergoing the  martyrdom  of  the  oppressive  atmospha^, 
and  no  less  oppressive  oratory  of  St.  Stephen's^  to  vote  at 
six  in   the  morning  with   a  hopeless  minority  for  the  hap- 
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phiess  of  the  human  race, — the  other,  a  scion  of  nobility, 
whb,  with  equal  devotion,  spends  his  days  and  nights,  and 
his  father^s  thousands,  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation  and 
fiivolity.  Two  such  personages  might  appear,  at  first  sight,, 
divided  by  a  sort  of  electric  repulsion.  Lady  Blessington 
unites  them  in  an  afibctionate  friendship.  She  blends  with  the 
severity  of  the  one  a  fund  of  indulgent  sensibility, — with  the 
frivolity  of  the  other  a  latent  spring  of  manly  piu'pose  and 
benevolent  feeling — and  their  friendship  is  only  the  more 
probable  as  well  as  pleasing  from  opposition  of  character. 

Their  characters  ar4  preserved  or  rather  developed,  through 
a  variety  of  scenes,  with  skill  and  interest.  They  are  of 
course  the  lovers  respectively  of  the  two  young  ladies, — are 
of  course  subjected  to  the  usual  pains  of  separation  and 
despair, — the  one  by  an  elopement  with  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  friends,  the  other  by  shooting  (not  mortally)  the  brother  of 
bis  mistress,  whilst  doing  duty  as  an  amateur  liberal  at  Paris  , 
in  the  revolution  of  the  three  glorious  days — they  rejoin  their 
mistresses  in  Italy,  with  somewhat  too  much  of  melodramatic 
surprise, — come  to  an  understanding  the  more  easily,  that  the 
man  of  pleasure  had  disengaged  himself  from  his  partner  in  the 
elopemmt,  and  the  wounded  brother  was  alive,  well,  and  pre- 
sent on  the  spot, — recdve  the  nuptial  benediction,  and  pair  off 
like  other  married  people. 

There  are  several  subordinate  characters  wdl  marked  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  well  grouped.  The  French  emi- 
grant noble  is  excellent, — his  jaundiced  prejudices,  personal 
and  national,  making  out  their  case  with  an  ingenuity  truly 
comic, — ^his  selfish  vanity  even  in  his  last  wiD,  —  his  hotel, 
household,  and  equipage,  sketched  with  graphic  truth.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  objected  that  he  is  too  stiff  and  stately  for  a 
Frenchman. 

We  think  at  the  same  time  that  Lady  Blessington,  in  two 
views  of  Parisian  character  and  manners,  has  fallen  into  a  serious 
anachronism  as  to  the  one,  and  been  wholly  mistaken  and  unjust 
in  the  other.  She  conjures  up  a  mutiny  in  the  household  of 
the  aristocrat  noble  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  during  the 
explosion  of  1880,  in  the  colours  and  costume  of  the  sans^ 
euMterie  of  1798.  When  she  represents  a  French  lady  reu 
proving  any  signs  of  emotion  in  h^  heroine,  as  mauvait 
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goitt  [  t  mauvaiB  ton]  and  cutting  some  acquaintance  wbofte 
toilet  was  not  in  the  mode,  with  the  exclamation,  ^  I  was 
<^  horrified  lest  any  of  my  acquaintances  should  Iiatc 
<<  seen  us ;  ^  her  strictures  we  think  are  strangely  misplaced. 
We  should  say  that  French  ladies  are,  on  the  contrary, 
distinguished  by  the  frankness  with  which  they  express 
their  thoughts  and  discover  their  emotions,  whether  in 
public  or  private, — and  by  their  having  too  undoubting  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  rank  and  dignity  to  think  either  could  be 
mistaken  or  compromised,  from  their  being"  seen  speaking  to 
persons  whose  dress  or  manners  may  be  unfashionable  or  vulgar. 
Had  Lady  Blessingtm  looked  nearer  home,  she  might  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  We  suspect  that  her  notions  of  Parisian 
manners  are  overcharged  traditions,  not  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  which  perhaps  she  had  not  time  to  make  during 
a  passage  or  two  in  transitu  to  cross,  or  after  having  recrosaed 
the  Alps.  We  are  the  more  convinced,  from  the  tact  and 
truth  with  which  she  hits  off  character  and  manners  ib  Italy, 
where  it  is  known  she  made  longer  sojourns.  Alluding  to 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  one  of  her  personages,  on  the  eve  of  a 
marriage  to  repair  them,  ^  it  was  not,^  she  says,  ^  made  the 
**  subject  of  conversation— nor  was  there  a  single  wager  made 
^^  on  the  pour  et  contre  of  the  marriage  taking  place,  nor  did 
**  she  (the  bride)  receive  a  single  anonymous  letter  from  his 
••  (the  bridegroom^s)  enemies  to  warn  her.  This  may  seem  ini- 
**  probable,  but  is  neverthdess  true — for  Italians  have  %€tl 
'<  fmly  less  malice^  but  more  indolence,  than  the  EngUsh^ 
In  another  place  she  says, 

'*  In  luly,  where  certain  sins— visited  with  an  irretrievable  loss  of  caste  in 
England — are  viewed  without  exciting  any  suspicion  or  severity  of  animadver- 
sion, they  cannot  understand  that  simiUir  errors  call  down  disgrace  on  the  ofl^nd- 
ers  m  our  country,  which,  considering  it  as  the  land  of  political  Hberty.  they 
believe  must  be  equally  that  of  liberty  in  manners.  Hence,  when  they  see^  as 
frequently  occurs,  some  English  Paria  universally  cut  by  her  compatriots,  they 
look  on  her  with  dread,  because  they  cannot  imagine,  that  for  merely  doing  that 
which  they  do  without  concealment  or  reproach,  she  could  be  so  severely 
punished.  They  therefore  conclude,  that  her  crimes  must  be  ignominious  to 
merit  such  ostraciami  and  they  draw  off  from  her  in  alarm." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  truth.  The  fair  atithoress 
might  find    similar   anomalies   in  the  social  porta   system 
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at  home, — such  as  the  notorious  instances  which  she  very 
well  knows,  of  the  truth  of  the  common  sajing,  that  *^  one 
^  person  may  steal  a  horsey  whilst  another  must  not  look  over 
"  the  hedge."" 

There  is  a  tone  of  charity,  which  we  think  excessive,  in  Lady 
Blessington's  treatment  of  social  morals.^^^^  Let  us,""  says  she^ 
*^  believe^  that  in  half  the  liaisons  to  which  guilt  is  attributed 
"  the  appearance  only  exists.""  This  is  amiable — ^but  "  half"" 
strikes  us  as  much  too  liberal  an  average.  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  at  the  same  time,  inculcates  the  value  of  both  reli« 
gious  and  moral  principles  upon  the  sex  with  a  zeal  which 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  **  What  woman,""  she  asks, 
"  can  defy  the  snares  of  the  wily  archer,  unless  encased  in  the 
**  armour  of  religion  and  strict  moral  principle  ?""  We  answer, 
"  None"' — and  we  will  add,  that  even  this  "  armour""  of  the 
£ur  authoress  is  not  always  arrow  proof.  She  seems  sensible 
of  this — and  hence,  doubtless,  her  indulgence  on  the  one 
side  to  those  who  have  unhappily  fallen  into  the  snare,  whilst 
her  counsels  to  those  who  would  escape  ^^  the  archer""  and 
his  wiles,  are,  if  any  thing,  too  straitlaced,  and  her  piety  too 
severe.  Both  are  happily  blended  in  the  following  moral  with 
which  the  novel  winds  up.  It  refers  to  Lady  Walmer,  the 
ebped  wife,  who  dies  in  Italy  a  penitent  and  a  princess:-* 

**  She  made  a  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Heatherfipld,  as  a  slight  atonement  for  the  unhappiness  she  had  caused  her, 
aid  died  a  true  penitent,  giving  in  her  last  hours  an  example  of  Christian  forti- 
tude and  piety,  that  we  may  hope  was  accepted  in  expiation  of  the  errors  of  lier 
lifie — errors  that  plunged  her  in  shame  and  dishonour,  and  which  owed  their 
existence  to  want  of  religion  and  moral  principles.  She  had  thought  of,  and 
lived  but  for  society,  unmindful  that  it  casts  from  its  bosom  the  unhappy,  and 
the  erring,  as  a  vigorous  constitution  repels  contagious  diseases.  The  past  and 
the  present  were  now  unveiled  to  her  dying  eyes,  robbed  of  all  their  illusions, 
and  she  turned  from  that  world,  which  had  hitherto  been  her  idol,  to  fix  her 
hopes  on  the  mercy  of  Him,  who  can  pardon  those  sins  that  his  fallible  creatures 
condemn  without  pity." 

There  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  any  thing  better  than  this 
in  those  evangelical  novels  of  Hannah  More,  over  which  the 
lateMr.Wilberforce  is  said  to  have  dropped  tears.  We  could 
ahnost  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  above  and  other  strains  of 
devotion  in  "  The  Two  Friends,""  were  inspired  by  the  genius 
ioci  of  Gore  House.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  great  mass  of  profane  or  less  pious  readers, 
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who  estimate  talent,   wit,   knowledge  of  the   world,  and  a 
charming  style,  stamped  the  character  of  "  The  Two  Friends.'* 

There  are  prefixed  to  the  chapta^s  some  anonymous  mottoes 
in  French,  whether  from  print  or  MS.  we  know  not.  Some 
of  them  are  so  literaUy  applicable,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
they  were  made  for  the  purpose — and  several  of  them  would 
indicate  a  modem  Theophrastus  or  Labruyere. 

"  The  Devoted,"  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  last  novel,  has  not, 
we  believe,  made  as  strong  or  as  favourable  an  impression  as 
her  former  productions.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  at 
once  more  ambitious  and  more  feeble  than  its  predecessors — 
with  more  salient  faults  of  character,  thought,  and  expression. 
The  heroine  who  confers  the  title,  is  "  devoted***  first  to  her 
brother — a  likeness  of  Lord  Bjrron,  in  which  the  attempt 
at  literal  fidelity,  even  to  his  deformed  foot,  is  neither 
artist-like  nor  agreeable, — and  next  to  a  clergyman,  who 
is  at  once  saint  and  lady-killer,  and  neither  returns  nor 
knows  her  passion,  whilst  she  ^^  lets  concealment,  like  a 
"  worm,"  and  so  forth.  The  reverend  swain  and  the  infidd 
brother  are  both  enamoured  of  a  brilliant  and  ambitious 
beauty,  who  sacrifices  her  admiration  of  the  poet,  her  pas- 
sion  for  the  saint,  and  her  real  happiness,  to  a  marriage 
of  pride,  and  the  wishes  of  her  father— one  of  the  most  un- 
amusing  pieces  of  parchment  lordliness,  and  pompous  etiquette, 
which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  in  the  world  of  novels. 
There  are,  besides,  a  villain  in  low  life,  whose  wickedness  in  the 
beginning,  and  misery  at  the  end  of  his  career,  are  owing  to  **  an 
"  education  above  his  station"  (see  the  cruel  consequences  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge)  and  a  Jew,  who  half-starves  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  money  bags, — which  he  ultimately  bequeaths 
to  the  poet,  for  no  other  "  consideration,"  than  his  having  voted 
for  the  Jewish  disabilities  bill.  His  having  voted  for  the  Brigh- 
ton railway  bill  would  have  had  a  more  imposing  air  of  poetical 
probability.  There  are  many  and  obvious  blemishes  in  tbb 
performance.  The  principal  one  is  the  barmaphrodite  cha- 
racter of  the  dandy  saint,  who  breathes  the  ecstacies  of  his 
passion  to  a  lady  in  the  language  of  the  *^  Evangelical  Maga- 
<^  zine,"  and  strives  to  overcome  his  frailties  with  a  pious 
infirmity  of  purpose  and  sanctimonious  insipidity  of  phrase, 
which  nauseate  like  excess  of  sweets. 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury  is  displeased  with  the  state  of  politics 
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at  home  and  abroad.  Reform  is  but  "  the  froth  and  scum  of 
"  the  would-be  patriots ;"  and  referring  to  one  of  her  person- 
ages,  she  calls  him  "  a  monarch  who  rules  over  the  regions  of 
**  fitshion,  not  as  monarchs  txAenow-a^ays^  with  no  power  at 
"  a//,  but  virtually^  (?)  despotically,  and  eflfectively,''  &c.  See 
the  wickedness  of  those  liberals  and  constitutionalists  of  Eu- 
rope,  who  would  curtail  the  power  of  monarchs, — ^innocent  souls ! 
who  have  never  shown  a  disposition  to  abuse  it.  She  complains 
of  the  same  revolutionary  spirit  in  literature.  "  Are  you  not 
^  aware,''  says  her  Byron-Delaraere,  or  Delamere^Byron, 
"  that  all  the  high  things  of  the  earth  are  cast  down  ?  If  I 
^  wrote  a  poem  like  Milton,  would  it  be  read  ? — If  a  work 
"  of  fiction  like  Bulwer ! ! !  would  it  be  understood  r  Milton 
and  Bulwer — Pelham  and  Paradise  Lost ! — This  defies  com- 
ment. It  would  yet  be  no  less  easy  to  select  beauties  from 
this  novel ;  but  the  blemishes  are  isolated  spots,  whilst  the 
beauties  are  more  diffuse,  and  could  not  be  felt  without 
longer  extracts  than  we  have  space  for.  There  are  in  every 
page  the  traces  of  an  elegant  mind  and  refined  taste;  fancy 
and  feeling,  if  not  imagination  and  passion — a  happy  per-* 
ception  and  pleasing  delineation  of  social  manners  and  natural 
scenery,  and  an  engaging  unaffected  style,  with,  however, 
some  few  expressions  which  were  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
person  of  the  writer's  literary  attainments. 

Mrs.  Norton'^s  "  Woman's  Reward,"  her  chief  novel  or  tale, 
and  no  more  than  a  sketch,  has  a  marked  coincidence  in  sub- 
ject with  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  "  Devoted."  The  cdn- 
ddence  was  doubtless  undesigned  and  accidental  in  both — and 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  not  only  different  in  themselves, 
but  bear  the  impress  of  minds  of  a  wholly  different  stamp.  We 
intend  by  this  an  essential  difference  of  intellectual  character, 
not  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  respective  talents.  Mrs. 
NcMton  revived  the  hereditary  associations  of  genius  in  her 
family  by  a  poem  of  great  beauty.  Her  sudden  and  dazzling 
pi^ularity  has  proved  injurious  to  the  exercise  and  reputation 
of  her  talents.  She  entered  the  arena  of  professional  literature, 
and  under  the  strong  temptation  of  turning  fame  into  some- 
thing more  solid,  and  not  less  shining,  she  has  frittered  away 
her  versatile  powers  in  fragmentsand  sketches— prose  and  verse. 
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We  iook  upon  the  two  stories  which  club  to  eke  out  the  cir« 
culating  library  measure  of  three  volumes,  rather  as  indicatioiis 
than  examples  of  what  she  could  produoe, — ^but  indications  of 
her  power  to  produce  a  novel  of  the  first  order.  We  do  not 
know  a  scene  of  more  touching  simplicity  and  beauty  than  the 
invalid  merchant's  chamber  at  Madeira,  with  which  the  first 
tale  opens.  Whether  reminiscence  mingled  with  imagination, 
we  do  not  know.  The  brother  and  sister  are  contrasted  by 
glimpses  which  wake  an  interest  at  the  very  threshold  for  the 
progress  of  the  story — and  the  following  observation — ^**  a 
*^  burst  of  passion  is  ndther  more  nor  less  than  a  burst  <^  sdfisb- 
^^  ness,^  is  the  germ  from  which  the  intemperate,  arrogant,  and 
ungenerous  egoism  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of  the  brother,  is 
developed  through  the  succeeding  pages.  We  could  as  easily 
cite  what  we  consider  errors  and  defects  in  these  two  stories, 
but  reserve  ourselves  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  ficticm 
in  prose,  more  comprehensive,  more  finished,  and  more  wc»thy 
of  this  highly  endowed  and  accomplished  lady. 

Every  body  knows  that  Mrs.  Grore  is  among  the  most  clever 
and  prolific  novel  writers  of  the  day.  She  too  is  a  mannerist 
There  is  in  her  scenes  at  one  moment  the  pretension  of  Mr. 
Bulwer,  at  another,  the  vivacity  of  Lady  Morgan.  There  is 
in  her  numerous  progeny  of  novels,  from  "  The  Fair  of  May 
**  Fair,"  to  "  Mrs.  Armytage,"  great  variety,  rather  than  great 
versatility.  Her  writings  are  for  the  most  part  tales  or  sketches^ 
and  they  bear  the  marks  of  being  got  through  by  a  forced  mardi, 
rather  than  with  a  spontaneous  rapidity  of  invention.  If  the 
talents  of  Mrs.  Gore  be  conspicuous  and  prominent,  ha-  offences 
are  no  less  rampant.  There  is  a  perpetual  ^ort  for  lively  remark 
and  satirical  smartness.  Her  inddTatigable  volubility  is  as  mo- 
notonous as  drawling.  The  most  monotonous  and  indefatigable 
of  all  agents  is  an  automaton.  The  vitality  of  talent  is  subject  to 
the  alternations  of  excitement  and  languor.  Again,  she  affiects 
and  obtrudes  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  under  the  sun  of  the 
social  world,  from  the  diplomatic  notes  of  Talleyrand  and 
Mettemich  to  the  Doncaster  betting  book  of  Jack  Baltimore ; 
from  "  Madame  de  StaeFs  beautiful  explosions  of  eloqu^ice"* 
to  those  of  George  Kobins.  She  is  inoculated  with  the 
*^  Pelham^  affectation  of  French  phrases,  and  the  vocabulary 
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of  the  Fr^ich  art  of  cookery.  The  following  is  a  sample  of 
the  false-lHilliaiit  vivacity  oS  her  fashiiHiable  dialogue:— 
Scene  a  fete  champetre  ;— 

"Gunter  has  not  exerted  himself  to-day ; — the  roii;>  tU  wktttre  is  wanting  ;^- 
*  Immortal  Robert'  has  not  found  himself  en  verve  tliis  season." 

**  Gunter  ! — do  you  think  the  Ebury  conclave  so  banal  as  to  employ  a  person 
we  may  all  have  by  paying  for? — They  sent  for  four  corjiseurs  from  the  Rue  des 
Lombards,  and  a  dicorateur  from  the  Rue  Viviennc ! — Lord  Stapylford  allowed 
his  own  glacier  to  officiate  (tm  glacier  en  i,  bien  enUndu,  who  arrived  from  Milan 
last  autumn),  and  all  the  apprets,  dtaUotim,  and  dragees  were  forwarded  by  the 
ambassador's  bag." 

"  They  say  the  despatches  were  bien  sucries,  in  consequence ;  and  that  two 
autographs  dated  from  the  Bureau  des  affaires  itrangireSf  were  quite  a  brouillade 
from  being  steeped  in  tirop  de  cidrat" 

''  Oh !  I  can  discern  a  very  diplomatic  acidity  in  these  very  pralinet  ! — Lady 
Rachel,  have  not  these  wafers  a  sort  of  Talleyrandicnl  gt4i  ?  " 

**  lime  temble  que  vous  cherchez  de  loin ! — I  have  very  little  doubt  tlrey  borrow 
their  odious  flavour  from  the  van  of  a  Wimbledon  carrier,  and  a  truss  of  musty 
English  bay." 

"  Grandville!  prythee  catch  the  eye  or  the  sleeve  of  that  gaping  monster  of  a 
iM^tre  d'hdiel ;  and  inquire  whether  our  constitutions  are  to  be  endangered  by 
peach-ice  without  a  chaste?'* 

This  is  a  Pelhamism  or  Bulwerism  of  the  first  water.    We 
SQspect  Mrs.  Gore  does  not  always  understand  herself;  and  on 
that  supposition  we  would  advise  her  to  drop  "  chasse***  in  this 
sense  from  her  vocabulary.     She  introduces  an  American  de- 
mocrat r^retting  "  the  retardation  of  the  march  of  fede^ 
**  raham  r    There  are  a  few  Italian  expressions  which  might 
be  demurred  to,  as  *'  etd  di  tyro^  instead  of  aecolo  d^oro^ 
Here  is  another  Bulwerism — ^**  Blest  age !  when  our  thrilling 
**  hearts,^  &c.  &c.    "  Why  should  this  practical  intensity  ever 
^  beocnne  diffused  into  the  absorbing  prose  of  ordinary  exist- 
**  ence?**    Again — ^*'  Oh  !  we  blindfold  our  children  in  their 
^  infancy,  and  stimulate  them  by  the  hope  of  reward — ^by 
^  the  sugar-plums  of  selfishness — to  walk  uprightly  over  the 
*^  burning  ordeal  !^    When  she  would  be  graphic,  she  but 
exhibits  petty  common  places  with  microscopic  minuteness- 
she  opens  her  last  novel  as  follows; — ^*  The  post  is  late  this 
^  mcMrning,^  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  <^  having  finished  her  ««conii 
**  cup  of  tea,  and  pushed  away  a  plate  diaordfired  with  chip^ 
**  pinga  of  eggshell  and  French  rom"    WeTiave  a  gentleman 
^*  sipping  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  with  his  pocket  handkerchief — a 
**  stout  cotton  article— protectingly  outspread  over  his  nether 
**  habiliments.""  It  was  objected  to  Congreve,  that  he  made  all 
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his  dramatis  persona^  down  to  his  fbottarn,  wits  like  himsdfl 
Mrs.  Gore  does  the:  same,  with  this  difference, — that  her  wit 
is  not  exactly  CongreveX  and  that  her  offence  is  more  glaring. 
She  makes  her  personages  talk  in  dialogue,  not  the  language 
suitable  or  natural  to  them,  but  that  in  which  she  would  het^ 
self  speak  of  them,  in  the  narrative  parts  of  the  story.  Lady 
Annabel],  the  daughter  of  a  duchess,  says  to  her  sister — 
^'  Rely  upon  it,  mamma  intends  to  make  him  her  fire-guard, 
"  as  she  did  Wemmersley  last  season,  whenever  she  wanted  to 
"  interfere  with  our  flirtations;''  and  this  flagrant  example  of 
her  own  peculiar  and  most  affected  style  she  thus  gives 
^<  as  an  evidence  of  their  ladyships'  distinguished  edu- 
"  cation  in  the  art  and  science  of  modern  manners !"  We 
should  recommend  her  to  adopt  a  manner  less  ambitious 
and  affected,  less  use  of  what  she  gives  as  the  slang  phrases 
of  fashionable  talk,  and  in/ general  a  more  indulgent,  or 
at  least  less  exaggerated,  exhibition  of  character  and  society. 
She  spies,  with  more  bf  malicious  industry  than  ridicule  or  hu- 
mour, into  the  infirmities  of  her  own  sex,  and  in  her  "  Mothers 
^^  and  Daughters,'"  gives  monotonous,  revolting,  and  unfaithful 
views  of  social  intercourse,  as  a  sordid,  scheming  game  of 
match-making  and  envious  rivalry.  We  must  tell  her,  by  the 
way,  that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  will  not  thank  her  for  the  com- 
pliment of  making  one  of  them  her  representative  of  slattern 
finery — and  that  they  know  how  to  avenge  themselves.  The 
faults  of  Mrs.  Gore's  manner  are  the  more  provoking,  that 
they  seem  committed  wantonly,  to  disfigure  pages  replete  with 
talent. 

Articlk  VIII. 
Spain — The  late  Revolntiofi. 

Spain,  the  country  of  chivalrous  chimeras  and  of  political 
errors,  has  now  become  a  wide  field  of  discursive  and  strange 
speculation  for  statesmen  and  parties.  To  all  it  pres^its  an 
enigma,  the  solution  of  which  every  one  imagines  he  has 
found,  when  he  has  explained  the  events  which  are  agitating 
the  Peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  own  political  creed,  or  when  those  events  appear 
to  give  confirmation  to  his  own  theory  of  social  existence. 
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The  combination  of  so  many  efforts,  accidental  or  voluntary, 
has  but  too  well  succeeded  in  leading  tbe  public  opinion  astray 
upon  this  important  question;  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret 
their  unhappy  success. 

From  the  time  when  the  civil  war  first  began  to  desolate  the 
Peninsula,  die  important  fact  has,  either  by  design  or  a 
deplorable  fatality,  been  kept  from  view,  that  the  question  at 
issue  beyond  the  Pyrenees  is  not  a  mere  Peninsular  one,  but 
extends  to  Europe  generally ;  that  it  is  not  simply  a  war  of 
succession,  or  a  political  struggle ;  but  that  Spain  is  engaged 
in  the  arduous  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  social  order,  the 
issue  of  which  is  incalculable.  Shall  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  causes  of  this  momentous  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  than  has  been  granted  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  inquiry?  We  shall  attempt  it  with  some 
confidence,  from  having  deeply  studied  the  country  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Our  opinion  upon  the  progress  of  the 
r^neration  of  Spain  is  the  result  of  a  conscientious  examina- 
tion of  facts,  with  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted. 

We  have  purposely  used  the  term  regeneration^  in  order  to 
banish  the  word  revolution ;  for  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  is 
this :  that  in  Spain  there  is  no  revolution — taking  the  word  in 
the  acceptation  generally  received  in  political  language.    Let 
us  not  be  deceived :  the  present  crisis  in  Spain  is  not  the  sudden 
explosion  of  a  train — of  the  hostility  of  one  portion  of  society 
against  another.     It  is  a  calm,  dignified,  decided  manifestation 
of  opinion  by  the  active  and  reflecting  masses  of  the  people, 
against  the  folly,  or  the  treachery,  of  the  various  administra- 
tions which  havC)  during  the  three  last  years,  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.    An  honourable  and  national 
feeling  has  caused  the  standard  of  the  Constitution  of  181^  to 
be  again  reared ;  and  by  this  act,  Spain  has  desired  to  protest 
against  the  constituent  right  exercised  by  the  crown  alone, 
and  against  the  detestable  foreign  intervention  of  18SS.    She 
has   completely  accomplished   that  which   France  only  half 
effected  in  1880,  when  the  Government  of  July  ratified  the 
treaties  of  1819.     No  one  in  reality  upholds  the  inviolate 
maintenance  of  that  Constitution,  whose  defects  are  so  ap- 
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parent :  but,  we  repeat,  the  one  thing  denred  above  all  othen, 
has  been  to'  destroy  the  crowning  work  of  the  le-actiomiy 
policy  of  the  Bourbons  of  France,  and  of  the  monstroiN 
treachery  of  Ferdinand  YII,  If  cTila— ever  t€x>  numeftxis, 
whatever  be  their  amount — ^have  accompanied  the  repadiation 
of  the  past,  let  us  not  throw  the  blame  on  men  who  were  yet 
to  appear  upon  the  scene,  but  upon  the  fdlies  of  thoee 
who  failed  to  secure  by  their  violence  the  expected  reward  of 
their  apostacy.  This  deplorable  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  fhe  secret  and  disgraceful  intrigues  of  men  who, 
while  they  marched  under  the  shadow  of  power,  assumed  the 
mask  of  the  old  liberalism,  and  took  as  their  watchword  pnM- 
ciples,  to  which  they  perpetually  appealed,  in  order  the  better 
to  blind  those  who  never  pause  to  weigh  the  words  of  men 
against  their  actions. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  main  question,  we  most  regard 
it  in  its  character  and  essence.  The  causes  which  deeply 
agitate  a  people  are  not  those  which  present  themselves  to  a 
superficial  glance:  they  escape  even  the  most  penetratiiig 
observer,  who  would  trace  them  to  their  source,  and  embrace 
them  in  all  their  extent.  The  changes  of  society,  the  displace- 
ment of  social  powers,  the  overthrow  of  forms  of  govemm«it, 
the  fall  of  thrones,  date  further  back  than  the  contemporsrics  of 
tliese  great  political  cataclisms,  which  we  term  revolution^ 
and  proceed  from  causes  far  more  remote  than  the  one  to  whidi 
they  are  commonly  assigned.  In  other  words,  events  are  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  men  generally  are  aware;  and 
those  even  which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  of 
individual  interests,  or  of  chance  circumstances,  have  a  mudi 
deeper  source,  and  a  widely  different  tendency. 

The  Spanish  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  social  maases, 
each  of  which  has  a  different  object  in  the  regeneration  which 
is  now  preparing  —  the  reflecting  masses,  and  the  pecqple 
The  object  of  the  people  is  to  individualise  the  provinces, 
aiming  at  a  federation.  Monarchical  unity,  the  centraiizatiQn 
of  government,  forms  the  organic  scheme  of  the  higher  claaset. 
It  is  to  these  that  the  last  movement  was  owing,  in  which  the 
people  took  little  or  no  part.  They  advance  with  the  progress 
of  European  ideas,  and  the  people  remain  stationary  in  their 
unmixed  nationality.    One  portion  of  society  is  eager  to  create 
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an  order  of  thii^  upon  the  model  of  France  or  England^ 
wfaikt  the  other  cherishes  a  secret  desire  (or  that  of  which  thej 
ndther  speak  themselves,  nor  hear  others  speak ;  resolved  not 
to  rush  into  the  arena,  so  long  as  their  aim  is  not  understood, 
or,  being  understood,  is  not  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  netr 
organisation. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  want  of  accordance 
which  is  observable  in  Spain  between  the  Constitutional 
Government  and  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  which  contrasts 
with  the  unanimity  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  fighting  for  their 
fuero9.  This  it  is  which  explains  the  apathy  of  some,  the 
enthusiasm  of  others,  and  furnishes  a  r^ly  to  the  astonishment 
constantly  expressed  at  the  indifference  manifested  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  under  the  action  of  die  constitutional 
principle.  These  masses  differ  from  the  higher  orders  as 
to  the  olject  and  the  mode  of  effectii^  that  regeneration, 
which  all  concur  in  desiring;  and  if  the  two  classes  occa- 
sionally meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  resistance  to  Don 
Carlos,  it  is  because  there  exists  another  tie  which  unites  them 
— a  common  feeling  of  hatred  against  royal  despotism,  grown 
odious  und^  the  reign  <^  Ferdinand  VII. 

This  species  of  schism  between  the  two  great  social  divisions 
of  Spain,  one  of  which  has  in  view  a  political  object,  whilst 
the  other  looks  forwrn^d  to  a  fundan^tal  change,  requires  for  its 
explanation  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  Spanish  peojde,  who  fwr  ages  were  parcelled 
out— yet  retaining  everywhere  their  freedom — ^into  the  little 
kingdoms  which  constituted  the  empire  left  by  Charles  V.  to 
his  successors,  have  seen  themselves  rendered  a  prey  to  every 
species  of  evil  by  the  union  of  the  monarchy :  their  liberty, 
their  protecting  institutions,  their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
ttU  have  perished  under  that  form  of  government.  But  the 
peo{de  have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  yoke  of 
servitude  which  it  was  attempted  to  impose  upon  them. 
The  r^ret  which  those  must  have  experienced  who  wit- 
nessed the  extinction  of  their  valuable  municipal  institu- 
tions, has  been  transmitted  in  all  its  original  energy,  as  a 
sacred  heritage,  from  generation  to  generation,  even  to  the 
present  day.  From  that  time  the  compact  between  the  unity 
of  the  moBurchy  and  the  people  has  never  been  either  sincere 
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or  national.  There  is  something  in  the  very  bearing  of  thst 
race  of  men,  opposed  to  a  passive  obedience  to  aatboritiesi 
whom  they  have  never  invested  with  power — eitho"  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  or  in  the  general  assemblies.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  royal  power  to  establish  a  strong  and  compact  govemmoit 
have  proved  ineffectual  before  this  love  of  local  independence, 
and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day  presents  only  the  appearance 
of  a  large  Mosaic,  in  which  each  piece  has  preserved  its  original 
colour.  She  is  an  assemblage  of  little  republics,  holding  of  a 
monarch,  whose  delegates,  under  the  name  of  captains-general, 
exercise  an  authority  which  is  always  modified  by  the  load 
spirit  of  the  people.  Hence  the  want  of  unity  in  the  civil, 
judicial,  and  financial  administration  of  Spain.  That  which 
an  absolute  monarchy  was  unable  to  effect  by  vicdeno^ 
the  constituticmal  monarchy  will  not  accomplish  by  per- 
secution. 

This  struggle,  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist,  has  thus  pn>> 
duced  a  constant  and  secret  misunderstanding;— the  origin 
of  the  misery  and  decline  of  Spain  during  three  hundred 
years.  We  know  of  no  othar  rational  explanation;  and  it 
seems  as  if  heavea  had  resolved  to  punish  with  sterility, 
that  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  by  the  abso- 
lute monarchical  unity.  The  first  scion  of  a  centralizing 
dynasty  was  a  mad  woman,  Jeanne  la  FoUe ;  and  after  two 
hundred  years  employed  by  the  Austrian  family  in  torturing 
the  people,  in  massacring  and  expelling  the  Moors  and  Jews 
in  the  name  of  a  God  of  peace,  and  in  destroying,  one  by  ooe^ 
all  the  municipal  franchises,  it  came  to  a  miserable  dose  in  the 
person  of  the  imbecile  Charles  II.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons continued,  and  cruelly  completed,  the  violation  of  all 
liberty,  the  destruction  of  all  the  substantial  well-being  of  the 
country.  This  djmasty  commenced  its  career  by  plunging  the 
nation  at  once  into  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war ;  in  a  civil  war  it 
is  now  once  more  involving  the  unhappy  people  over  whom  it 
reigns. 

During  this  long  period  of  three  centuries,  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter, though  still  unchanged,  became  torpid,  and  stifled  the 
expression  of  its  energies;  its  spirit  revved  itself  only  by 
occasional  acts  of  energy  in  the  assemblies  known  by  the  name 
of  Cortes :  these  we  shall  speak  of  when  we  come  to  the  exa- 
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imnaticm  of  the  Royal  Statute,  which  has  just  irwiiahed  at  the 
first  breath  of  popular  discontent.  But  there  was  one  occasion, 
when  there  was  no  longer  a  monarchy,  no  longer  a  central  gcv 
vetnment ;  the  royal  family  had  abandoned  the  throne  and  the 
country,  and  the  defence  of  their  native  land  was  confided  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  province.  With  what  heroism,  with  what 
mHn  ardour,  did  they  fly  to  the  combat !  As  the  people  felt 
at  their  ease,  while  obe3dng  the  voice  of  the  provincial  juntas, 
they  seemed  to  breathe  for  the  first  time  freely  the  pure  air  of 
th^  mountains.  What  a  noble  spectacle  did  that  entire  nation 
present,  rushing  to  arms  in  every  district'' to  repel  the  foreigner 
who  came  to  civilize  the  land  at  the  cannon^s  mouth !  For  six 
years  she  sustained  the  conflict  with  the  imperial  colossus ;  and 
though  the  war,  like  that  against  the  Moors,  might  have  con* 
tinued  lor  six  centuries,  her  national  character  would  stiU  have 
remained  uneflaced.  No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  declare  that 
the  result  would  have  been  die  same  had  the  king  remained  in 
Spain.  We  may  boldly  assert,  and  it  would  be  easy  of  proof, 
that  the  country  would  have  been  conquered,  almost  without 
striking  a  blow,  with  a  central  government  and  with  Ferdinand. 

From  these  historical  examples  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  unity  of  government  oppresses  and  crushes  Spain ; 
and  not  until  the  day  shall  arrive  when  it  shall  cease  to  oppress 
her,  under  one  name  or  another,  will  she,  like  a  spring  long  held 
down,  recover  all  her  elasticity.  In  our  opinion,  Spain  can 
never  attain  her  complete  regeneration  by  being  fashioned  on 
a  foreign  model ;  nor  will  the  people  be  rallied  to  this  great 
social  work,  unless  by  consulting,  better  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  its  character,  and  even  its  prejudices,  if  attachment  to  the 
old  institutions,  provincial  and  municipal,  medt  that  designa- 
tion. 

It  requires  some  courage  thus  to  put  forth  an  opinion  that 
must  necessarily  qlash  with  the  notions  generally  received,  as 
truths  of  mathematical  demonstration.  But  in  treating  of 
Spain,  we  endeavour  to  speak  as  Spaniards :  we  are  bold  his- 
tcnrians,  because  we  have  been  attentive  and  severe  observers  : 
the  love  we  entertain  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  sym- 
pathy we  feel  for  this  great  and  noble,  yet  unhappy,  nation, 
have  prescribed  it  to  us  as  a  duty,  to  study  the  causes  of  her 
evils,  in  order  to  depict  and  render  them  palpable.     If  we  fall 
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short  of  our  aim,  it  is  that  our  powers  will  have  proved  tuacb- 
quate ;  in  that  case  we  i^all  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting 
that  we  have  exhausted  them  in  our  search  after  truth. 

The  events  of  the  month  of  August,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  national  code  proclaimed  in  1813,  are  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  faults  committed  in  Spain  during  the  three  last 
^ears ;  but  they  have  been  ruthlessly  condemned  by  those  who 
do  not  take  the  pains  of  investigating  causes,  in  order  to  explain 
their  effects ;  hence  the  origin  and  repetition  of  so  many  errors* 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  analysing  these  events,  in  their 
relation  to  the  history  of  Spain,  and  the  national  feding  <^  the 
people.  We  desire  to  present  in  its  true  li^t  the  character  of 
this  country,  so  invariably  misunderstood  and  crudUy  calum- 
niated by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Spain  is  depicted  as  savage,  and 
yet  a  mighty  revolution  is  in  progress,  without  giving  cause  to 
deplore  any  other  calamity  than  the  death  of  three  imprudcol 
and  unreflecting  functionaries.  She  is  accused  of  anarchy  ^ 
yet  she  remains  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton  internal 
provocations,  and  the  intrigues  of  all  the  Eurc^pean  courts. 
Her  tolerance  is  unlimited  towards  her  enemies,  who  mock  at 
and  insult  her,  and  towards  those  false  friends  who  destroy  her 
resources,  and  seek  to  exhaust  her  both  from  within  and  with^ 
out  If,  under  these  circumstances  of  general  confusion,  there 
occur,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fidd  of  battle,  any  of  those 
excesses,  which  are  always  to  be  deplored,  but  not  always 
avoided,  no  insults  or  calumnies  are  spared  to  aggravate  their 
complexion.  The  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  are  reproached 
for  not  submitting  to  expire  in  silence  under  the  wdght 
of  miseries,  which  three  centuries  of  unexampled  disorder 
have  entailed  upon  them.  The  language  of  eulogy  is  reserved 
for  those  alone  who  wish  to  perpetuate  these  abuses,  after 
having  assisted  in  degrading  their  country  from  the  pioud 
rank  which  she  once  held  amidst  the  nations  of  Europe.  It 
would  be  more  worthy  of  us  to  aflbrd  aid  and  support>to  good 
men,  labouring,  encompassed  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  mighty  people.  Men  destitute 
of  talent  and  of  honesty,  traffickers  in  the  public  wealth, 
and  apostates  who  basely  abjure  the  whole  of  their  former 
life,  have  been  cried  up,  extolled,  and  supported ;  while  we 
refuse  to  hear  a  word  in  defence  of  those  ministers  who  boldly 
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seize  the  helm  of  government  even  in  the  moment  of  shipwreck* 
Whatever  be  the  fate  which  awaits  the  Peninsula,  never  will 
the  names  cherished  in  Spain  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
men  whom  she  has  repudiated,  guilty  as  tliey  were  of  the 
blackest  treason.  They  who  have  not  abandoned  in  despair 
the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  a  mighty  nation,  will  leave 
a  great  example;  be  they  successful  or  unsuccessful,  they 
will  have  merited  well  of  their  country  and  of  the  world  at 
large. 

The  events  of  La  Granja  in  September  18SS,  are  well  known. 
The  apostolical  party,  then  taking  advantage  of  the  last  agonies 
of  F^inand,  caused  him  to  revoke  his  wilL  The  queen 
an^ously  strove  against  this  barbarous  compulsion,  practised 
on  the  dying  monarch  by  men  who  prostrated  themselves  first  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  to  demand  favours  and  money,  and  next 
before  the  altar  to  re-assure  their  consciences.  On  the  first 
news  of  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Infanta  Dona  Louisa  Car- 
Iota  hastened  with  all  speed  from  the  heart  of  Andalusia,  to 
support  the  courage  of  bar  sister.  That  princess,  endowed 
with  a  masculine  energy,  drove  from  the  palace  the  ministers 
of  these  inquisitorial  proceedings.  Ferdinand  breathed  again  \ 
and  dragged  on  his  miserable  existence  for  another  year. 

The  Infante  Don  Carlos,  that  prince  who  is  every  day  pic- 
tured to  us  as  a  model  of  valour,  a  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reprochej  consented,  with  a  trembling  cowardice,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  the  tortures  inflicted  before  his  face 
upon  his  brother  and  his  king ;  but  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  an  energetic  princess,  —  he  retired  before 
her  presence,  and  with  him  all  his  partisans.  From  this  dark 
and  gloomy  family  dissension  issued  the  spark  that  was  to  light 
up  a  civil  war, — a  war  in  which  so  many  victims  have  already 
perished,  in  which  so  many  more  yet  remain  to  perish.  From 
this  day  forward  the  queen  shared  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power.  She  had  already  a  presentiment  of  her  future 
fate,  and  the  dreadful  struggle  which  awaited  her  in  support 
of  the  crown  of  Isabella  II. 

Whilst  the  lattar  was  called  by  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Spain  to  occupy  the  throne,  to  what  do  her  enemies  appeal 
in  contesting  her  rights  ?  The  Salic  law, — an  historical  lie. 
The  Salic  law  has  never  existed ;  and  we  defy  the  partisans 
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of  Don  Carlos  to  produce  in  support  of  tbdr  pretennoosy 
any  thing  more  thm  the  decree  of  a  foreign  despot,  altering 
the  law  c^  succession, — because  such  U  his  pleasure:  these 
are  the  express  words  of  the  decree  issued  by  Philippe  V^ 
in  171S* 

Maria  Christina  had  raUier  an  instinctive  perception  than  a 
compr^nsion  of  her  position.  She  felt  that  the  crown  of 
Isabella  II.,  attacked  by  the  apostolical  party,  would  find  its 
natural  allies  amongst  those  men  who  had  always  combatted 
for  the  national  rights  and  the  gen«^  liberty.  Thenceforward 
her  administration  advanced  timidly  towards  a  new  era,  in 
which  no  opinion  could  be  pronounced  upon  the  future.  In- 
stead of  assuming  a  frank  and  indq)endent  attitude,  upon  firm 
ground,  they  proceeded  groping  along  the  earth,  which  threat- 
ened to  give  way  at  every  step. 

Zea,  the  man  of  unalterable  monarchies,  was  summoned  to 
Madrid,  at  the  time  when  Ferdinand  in  his  first  agonies  aban- 
doned the  royal  authority  to  the  young  queen.  Scarody  had 
he  seized  the  reins  of  state,  when  Zea  op^y  manifested  his 
intention  of  establishing  an  enlightened  despotism ;  he  freed 
himself  of  colleagues  who  shared  not  in  his  principles,  and 
drew  around  him  associates  worthy  ci  himself.  His  object 
was  to  put  a  curb  on  the  independent  spirit  of  liberalism ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive  its  submission. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  Zea  renewed,  October  4th,  his 
bold  declaration  of  war  against  innovations;  but  the  spirit  of 
innovation  pressed  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  he  himadf 
sank  under  it,  whilst  he  protested  against  it^  Zea,  who 
possessed  more  hardihood  than  political  wisdom,  had  afimmesi 
of  purpose  which  circumstances  eventually  broke  down.  In 
his  dreams  of  an  enUghtened  despotism,  Zea  associated  with 
himself  one  of  the  men  against  whom  public  opinion  was  vaoet 


*  Wording  of  the  decree  of  Philippe  V,  in  1713. 
**  Je  veux,  et  j'ordonne,  que  la  succession  dor^navant  saivant  la  fbnne  ex- 
"  prim6e  dans  la  loi  nouvelle  (la  Loi  Sa]ique)-^ue  la  dite  loi  soit  oooiid^r^ 
**  comne  loi  tondameatale  de  ces  Royaumcs  et  de  toutes  leurs  d^pendances  pr6- 
"  sentes  et  avenir ;  nonohstant  la  loi  de  Partidas  et  touiet  his,  ttatutt,  coutumes, 
"  utagei,  captitdaiionMf  et  autres  dispositions  des  Rois  mes  pr^^esseurs,  y 
"  dSrogeants,  et  tes  annulant  en  tout  ce  qui  serait  contraire  k  la  pr^iente  loi,  et  k« 
**  hdssimt  pour  tout  le  rests  dans  Jeur  fonne  ct  vigeur,  Cktr  telU  est  «o  F^Umii.** 
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furkiiialj  directed ;  to  this  he  paid  no  attiention,  and  the  dfT€M^ 
cuaiio  Burgos  was  named  minister  of  the  interior.  This  choice^ 
which  wounded  the  proud  feeling  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tioiis  of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  caused  universal  astonish^ 
ment;  it  revealed,  more  than  any  other  measure,  the  plan 
which  Zea  proposed  to  himself  to  realize  under  the  auspices  of 
fbrdgn  powers.  It  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  he 
bad  hazarded  too  strong,  and  above  all,  too  hasty  a  stroke : 
he  fell.  We  must  be  just  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  our 
^oemies.  Among  all  the  ministers  who  succeeded  each  other 
from  September  29, 1882,  until  August  16, 1886,  Zea  was  the 
cmly  man  not  disposed  to  remain  stationary.  A  brutal  and 
senseless  absolutism  was  the  point  from  which  he  started,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  enlightened  despotism,  which  manifested 
itself  in  positive  acts  of  moderation.  He  allowed  the  organi- 
saticm  of  a  volunteer  militia,  he  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  accorded  an  amnesty,  he  created  a 
minister  of  the  interior :' — ^we  must  give  him  credit  for  all  these 
measures.  His  successors,  who  were  men  of  the  constitution 
of  1812,  and  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  retrograded  toward  an  enlightened  despotism,  and 
reached,  on  May  the  19th,  the  last  paroxysms  of  brutal  and 
senseless  absolutism,  in  seeking  to  maintain,  by  the  use  of 
physical  forc^  the  power  which  failed  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

On  the  fall  of  Zea,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upon,  as 
mediator,  to  reconcile  the  ministry  with  the  public  opinion. 
The  choice  was  unfortunate.  The  former  deputy  for  Granada^ 
the  patriot  of  1814,  had  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  the  liberal  party,  by  his  conduct  during  his 
ministry  of  1822,  which  terminated  in  the  horrible  days  <^  June 
and  July,  when  so  much  blood  was  shed  in  die  streets  of 
Madrid.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  justified  but  too  well  the  fears 
which  he  inspired.  He  had  promised  the  removal  of  Burgos^ 
he  retained  him,  and  united  himself  to  an  afrancesadon 
Gardy  who,  on  the  1st  of  October  1882,  had  eagerly  come 
forward  to  declare  against  liberal  institutions,  was  named 
Keeper  of  the  Seals.  The  new  premier,  not  daring  to  display 
his  altered  banner,  remained  silent ;  he  tacitly  adopted  the  mani- 
festo of  October  4  without  possessing  the  courage  of  its  author. 
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This  hesdtatioii,  added  to  a  lurking  laifle  of  shame  ttt  a  finoh 
wpmtacyy  gave  gloomy  intimation  to  the  patriots,  "diat  the  men 
of  the  7th  of  July  18^  had  once  more  s^zed  upon  the  reiiif 
of  power. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was,  like  his  pre- 
dessor,  to  proclaim  an  amnesty :  but  that  which  on  the  part  of 
Zea  was  an  act  of  generosity,  was  in  his  successes'  one  of  revolt- 
ing inconsistency.  The  basis  of  representative  government  is 
the  inviolability  of  the  deputies  in  respect  to  their  opinions,  for 
which  they  are  accountable  only  to  their  constituents*  Thai 
one  wbo)  like  Zea,  had  never  adopted  that  form  of  govemoient^ 
should  regard  the  deputies  of  1828  as  culpable,  is  easily  under- 
stood ;  and  an  amnesty  on  his  part  is  a  rational,  and  even  a 
generous  act.  But  how  could  an  amnesty  be  granted  by  a 
minister  who  had  been  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of  1814  and 
18^  ?  Had  he  then  forgotten  that  his  unrecognised  iavida- 
biHty  in  1814  was  no  defence  for  himself  against  the  tynmt  who 
cast  him  into  prison?  Himself  the  victim  of  the  terrible  reae> 
tion  of  1814  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geons of  Melilla,  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  there  he  expiated, 
during  six  years,  the  crime  of  having  been  the  chosen  ctf  the 
people,  and  of  having  eloquently  proclaimed  their  indefeasibie 
rights. 

In  granting  an  amnesty  to  bis  colleagues,  who  had  stood  by 
his  side  in  defence  of  that  Constitution  to  which  they  had  aU 
irworn,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  necessarily  implicated  himsdf. 
This  act  was  singular  enough ;  but  by  exduding  from  the 
benefits  of  that  amnesty  those  generDus  men  who,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  had  in  18^  broken  his  own  fetters,  he  was  guilty 
ef  a  culpable  act  of  ingratitude.  By  these  impolitic  and  unjusi 
measures,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  as  much  as  declared  that  the 
anger  of  Ferdinand  had  not  been  without  foundation,  and  thai 
he  had  merited  the  punishment  which  the  king  had  inflicted 
upon  him ;  for  if  the  deputies  of  182S  were  culpaUein  the  eyes 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  had  shown  no  greater  indulgenee  ta 
those  of  1814,  towards  whom  he  cherished  a  still  more  impl»* 
cable  hostility.  Martinez  consecrated  the  principle  of  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  by  the  tribunal  of  Seville 
against  the  deputies,  who,  in  virtue  of  article  187  of  the  Con- 
stitution,- had  declared  Ferdinand  insane,  in  order  to  avoid 
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declaring  fans  a  traitor — when  he  repUed  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  that  he  would  await  in  Seville  the  foreign  army, 
which  was  advancing  to  destroy  the  liberty  and  the  indq>en- 
dence  of  Spain*. 

The  repeal  of  this  corrupt  and  shameful  sentence  against 
men,  who  were  inviolable  in  respect  to  the  opinions  which  they 
uttered  in  the  exercise  of  their  mission ;  the  recall  of  all 
Spaniards  to  their  country ; — these,  and  not  the  humiliating 
concession  of  an  amnesty,  were  the  acts  of  justice  and  signal 
reparation  to  which  they  were  entitled.  A  bold  recognition 
of  the  eternaL  principles  of  right  could  alone  create  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  which  all  parties  might  have  sacrificed 
their  resentments.  This  would  have  extinguished  hatred  and 
animosities,  have  reconciled  parties,  and  have  effaced  the 
grievous  recoll^^ons  of  the  past.  The  decree  of  amnesty,  on 
the  contnuy,  lieeply  wounded  those  incorruptible  defenders  of 
their  sworn  faith,  who  had  yielded  cmly  to  foreign  bayonets, 
and  who  had  submitted,  for  ten  years,  to  all  the  miseries  of 
exile  and  proscription.  This  was  a  serious  fault,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  consequences  which  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  more 
competent  than  any  other  man  to  appreciate.  Thenceforward 
alt  confidence  was  at  an  end,  irritation  envenomed  every  pro* 
ceeding,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  new  minister,  who 
had  proved  so  forgetful  of  his  own  principles,  and  manifested  so 
nnpolitic  a  disregard  of  just  and  honourable  feelings. 

This  total  change  of  c^inion  in  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  since 
18t0, — a  change  which  was  the  cause  of  so  many  evils,  has  been 
oftener  noticed  than  explained ;  and  yet  such  an  alteration  in 
a  noUe  and  exalted  character  is  attributable  to  causes  which  it 
n  perhaps  worthy  of  history  to  investigate.  Every  pec^le  has 
its  good  qualities  and  its  faults.  The  Spaniards  in  general 
possess  an  excessive  degree  of  aelf-iove^  which  cannot  be 
wounded  without  exciting  in  their  souls  an  implacable  resent- 
ment. We  ^lall  have  occasion  to  notice,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  fatal  results  produced  by  these  aberrations  of  the 
imderstanding  and  the  heart. 


•  Art.  187,  chap.  iii. :  **  Dc  la  Rigence.  Le  royaume  sera  gonyern^  par  une 
**  lUgenoe,  quand  le  Roi  par  quelque  cause,  physique  pu  morale,  se  trouvera 
**  dana  rimposaibiliU  d*exercer  son  autoriU." 
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From  the  moment  of  bis  appearaiiee  in  the  Ccnrt^  of  UM^ 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  under  the  dominion  of  an  irresbtS^ 
infiktuation,  ranked  himsdf  as  the  champion  of  the  ariatocnM^. 
He  struggled  in  the  defence  of  the  Major(it$  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes,  headed  by  M.  Calatrava,  the  present  minis- 
ter. The  concise  and  keen  logic  of  this  remaikable  <nrator  in- 
fused  an  irresistible  force  into  his  eloquence.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  wished  to  negociate:  the  Deputy  Cepero  was  the  em»- 
sary  sent  to  Calatrava,  who  received  him  with  a  noble  disdain: 
a  mean  and  paltry  transaction,  designed  to  perpetuate  an  abu« 
so  injurious  to  the  country,  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  of  firmness,  of  high  political  probity,  and  warn 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Cortes  voted  the  abolition 
of  the  Majorats :  this  first  defeat  was  a  signal  one,  and  it  hiun- 
Ued  the  new  adherent  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  discussion  of  the  sdgnorial  rights  soon  followed; 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  attempted  to  defend  these  also,  and 
failed ;  the  Cortes  voted  their  suppression.  The  parliamentary 
struggle  had  opened  to  the  various  orators  a  wide  field  for  the 
disjday  of  their  eloquence;  and  the  public,  who  had  followed 
the  debates  on  so  important  a  questicm  with  a  livdy  interest^ 
were  but  little  obliged  to  the  defenders  of  those  rights  for 
their  exertions  to  uphold  them.  Although  they  did  not  at 
first  manifest  their  resentment,  they  were  not  slow  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  an  occasion  ofiered. 

The  ministry  had  brought  forward  a  law  against  the  picas, 
the  patriotic  societies,  and  the  right  of  petition;  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa  appeared  as  its  apologist.  The  public  tribunes 
hissed  him  down,  and  applauded  Calatrava,  the  consistent 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Fnun  this  day  dates 
the  final  separaticm  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  from  his  old 
political  friends  All  the  acts  of  Martinez,  from  bis  antiy 
into  the  ministry  in  182S,  bear  the  stamp  of  personal  resent- 
ment. Upon  his  recall  to  power  in  1884,  he  imagined  that  the 
moment  for  taking  his  revenge  was  come ;  but  in  proportion 
as  he  retrograded  toward  the  past,  public  opinion  advanced. 
He  suppressed  those  journals  which  manifested  any  degree  id 
boldness;  issued  for  the  regulation  of  the  city  guard  a  decree 
which  destroyed  it,  and  rendered  all  organization  impossible. 
Two  Spanish  nobles  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
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fiogknd;  Uie  Duke  de  Frias  to  Paris^  and  the  MarquU  de 
Miraflores  to  London.  Afraneesckdos  were  appointed  to 
ooosulships  abroad  (at  Marseilles  and  Grenoa),  as  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  civil  government  of  the  provinces  at 
home.  The  generals  of  the  army  of  the  Faith  received  the 
most  important  military  commands. 

All  this  was  not  effected  without  agitatioB  and  severe 
ocdliflions,  which  were  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  Navarre.  Alarmed,  and  dreading  at 
the  same  time  the  influence  of  constitutional  opinions,  which 
every  day  grew  stronger,  and  the  plots  of  the  Carlists,  who 
redoubled  their  boldness,  the  ministry,  too,  dreamt  of  their 
juste  milieu  policy,  and  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous 
dements.  They  thought  that  a  semblance  of  concession, 
borrowed  from  other  corrupt  constitutions,  might  prove  a 
barrier  sufficient  to  withstand  the  waves  which  were  break- 
ing  in  upon  them  from  both  sides.  The  constituent 
power,  the  imprescriptible  right  of  nations,  had  never  fallen 
within  the  range  of  ministerial  encroachments.  It  was  re* 
served  for  Spain  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  ministry  pro* 
posing  a  constitution  to  a  sovereign,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
custom-house  regulation,  to  which  the  royal  hand  affixed  its 
ewequatur^  It  was  thus  that  the  Statuio  Rial  waa  given  to 
Spam. 

Much  has  been  said  of  this  royal  statute;  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  constitution,  as  a  charter,  as  the  basis  of  somew 
thing ;  it  has  been  set  forth  as  the  abstract  of  the  ancient  law» 
ctf  the  monarchy.  All  this  is  but  the -scaffolding  to  a 
pile  of  sophisms  and  falsehoods.  The  royal  statute  was  the* 
preliminary  step  to  the  violation  of  all  the  Spanish  laws;  it 
was  a  woric  of  deception  recommended  by  foreign  cabinets^ 
with  the  view  of  deluding  a  people  with  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  making  a  large  and  generous  concession.  But  the 
Spaniards,  better  acquainted  with  their  true  rights  and  their 
history,  received  this  statute  only  as  a  transition  to  a  more 
real  and  more  national  (»d^  of  things.  It  is  from  impartial 
histcnry  that  we  shall  derive  all  our  means  of  placing  the 
royal  statute  in  its  true  light,  and  reducing  it  to  its  just 
value. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discursive  preamble  to  the  royal  statute^ 
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the  ministers  avowed  unreservedly,  and  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  that  the  evils  under  which  Spain  hcLd  suffv.red  for 
three  centuriesy  had  their  origin  solely  in  the  contempt  mto 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen  i 
and  the  singularly  logical  consequence  of  this  fact,  thus 
solemnly  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  statute^ 
was  the  confiscation  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  people,  so 
legibly  written  on  those  fundamental  laws,  and  that  in  favour 
of  the  royal  power,  which,  according  to  their  own  showings 
had  treated  laws  and  liberties  with  contempt  for  three  cen- 
turies. 

By  a  strange  confusion  of  true  principles  and  false  condu* 
sions,  a  reality  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  produce  a  deluson* 
Thus  the  constituent  ministers  declared  that  ^^  the  Cortes  had, 
^^  from  time  immemorial,  been  convoked  to  recognise  the  new 
^  king,  to  receive  his  oath,  to  renew  the  fundamental  laws  of 
*<  the  kingdom,  and,  in  case  of  a  minority,  to  receive  the  same 
**  oath  from  the  regents  and  the  guardians,^  and  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  Ferdinand,  by  the  convocation  of  the 
Cortes  in  June  1833,  had  satisfied  the  intent  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  nation  had  recognised  Isabella  II.  as  the  successor  to 
her  father.  Thus,  in  an  assembly  of  courtiers,  usurping  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  important  right  of  the  people,  did  the 
constituent  ministers  fancy  they  saw  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  Cortes.  Let  us  be  allowed  briefly  to  state  what 
these  Cortes  were,  in  cases  which  aiFected  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  the  minority  of  the  king. 

The  usage  of  submitting  the  recognition  of  a  king  to  a 
national  assembly,  has  prevailed  in  Spain  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  this  solemn  act,  which  sealed  the  alliance  of  the 
people  with  the  throne,  was  not  one  of  mere  form,  sanctionai^ 
an  act  already  accomplished,  but  the  exercise  of  a  right  of 
investiture,  which  the  people  had  expressly  reserved  to  then- 
selves.  <^  Rew  eris  si  recti  Juciasj  si  nan  facias  non  eris^ 
were  the  words  of  St.  Isidore,  in  speaking  of  the  rite  of 
investiture,  to  which  the  people  attached  this  condition  <^ 
good  conduct.     Let  us  turn  to  the  proof. 

Alphonso  IX.,  who  died  in  ISSO,  left  a  will,  by  wfaidi  he 
appointed  his  two  daughters,  the  infantas  Dc^  Sanoba 
and  Dona  Dulce,  to  succeed  him.     The  Cortes,  however. 
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calculating  the  immelise  advantages  of  th^  reunion  of  the 
crowns  of  Castille  and  Leon  in  one  person,  cancelled  the  will 
of  Aljdionso,  and  proclaimed   Ferdinand  of  Castille,  son  of 
Berenguela,  the  second  wife  of  the  deceased  monarch,  king» 
Ferdinand  made  his  entry  into  Leon,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
swear  before  the  National  Assembly  to  respect  the  laws,  the- 
liberties,  and  the  franchises  of  the  people.     Ferdinand  de  la 
Cerda,  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  X.,  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  two  young  children.    The  Cortes  of  Segovia  of  1276 
called  to  the  throne  Don  Sancho,  the  second  son  of  Alphonso, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Ferdinand.     In  1363,  Don 
Pedro  of  Castille  appointed  his  three  daughters  presumptive 
beirs  to  his  crown.      The  General  Cortes  assembled  at  Burgos 
in  1866,  annulled  this  will,  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  proclaimed  Henri  de  Transtamare,  king.     In 
1464^  Henry  V.  wished  to  have  the  Princess  Jeanne  declared 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown.     The  Cortes  refused  their 
consent,  and  proclaimed  the  Infante  Alphonso.     Henry  re« 
verted  to  his  first  intenticm.    A  new  assembly,  held  at  Cada^ 
halso,  called  the  Infanta  Doiia  Isabella  to  the  throne ;  Henry 
yielded,  and  the  act  was  ratified  at  Guisando,  and  approved 
by  the  Ccnrtes  of  Ocaiia.    Henry  afterwards  attempted  once 
mc»*e  to  depart  from  this  convention;   but  the  Cortes  were 
inflexible,  and  on  their  re-assembling  at  Segovia  in  1475,  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  the  monarch,  they  recognised  the 
Infanta  Isabella  as  Queen  of  Castille. 

Such  acts  sufficiently  prove,  that,  up  to  the  period  of  1475^ 
the  Cortes  exercised  the  right  of  the  royal  investiture  in  all  its 
plenitude ;  moreover,  the  oath  of  the  king  preceded  that  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nation.  This  right  of  national  sove- 
ragnty  was  maintained  in  full  force  until  1518,  for  on  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes  at  Valladob'd,  in  that  year,  the  re- 
oognition  of  Charles  I.  met  with  violent  opposition  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  although  the  son  of  Jeanne 
JLa  Folle,  the  last  scion  of  the  Castillian  djmasty. 

The  Cortes  showed  themselves  no  less  jealous  of  their 
supreme  prerogative  in  cases  of  minority ;  they  had  the  power 
to  modify,  or  even  to  annul,  the  last  will  of  the  king  as  to  the 
choice  of  guardians  and  regents.  On  the  demise  of  Alphonso 
VIII*f  the  Infante  Henry,  his  son,  was  recognised  as  king 
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under  the  guardianship  ot  hie  mother,  the  Queen  Eleonora.  At 
the  death  of  the  latter,  the  guardianship  wite  to  pass,  acoordk^ 
to  the  testaoKntary  dispositions  of  Alphonso,  to  h&r  sister  tlie 
Xnfaats  BcKBgudsL  Bii^tiie€kHsfttty]udgsBg^ifaifeiiliriialefl( 
idfkirs  was  too  critical  to  esUtist  the'  prolectioii  of  tfaekiudfaHt 
to  a  woman,  decided,  in  1S19,  upon  nominating  another  le^ 
gent,  and  their  choice  mvested  the  Cciont  Alvaio  Nufies  de 
Lara  with  the  supreme  pow^,  in  the  capacity  of  guarduui  to 
the  young  prince  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  A  similar  case 
came  before  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  of  1S95,  in  respect  to 
the  guardianship  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  which  had  been  coi^ded 
by  King  Sancho  to  Queen  Maria.  The  Cortes  refused  thcjr 
sanction  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  named 
the  Infante  Henry  guardian  of  the  king  and  regent  of  the  reahn. 
Wlien,  in  1606,  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  after  having  abdicated 
the  functions  of  regent,  desired  to  resume  them,  upon  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  he  met  with  so  powerful  an  oppositioi], 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  convoke  the  Cortes  at  Madrid 
in  1510,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent.  The  Cortes  named 
him  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  grandson  Charles* 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Cortes  were  not  content  widi 
merely  registering  the  royal  edicts;  but  they  possessed,  upon 
investigation,  the  power  either  to  modify,  or  to  rgect  them 
entirely. 

How  can  we  call  to  mind  these  periods  of  glory  and  liberty 
in  a  country  in  which  the  national  assemblies  have  exercised 
their  legislative  power  with  such  authority  and  vigour,  and 
compare  them  with  the  ridiculous  recognition  of  Isabella  II. 
T)y  the  courtiers  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  appeal  to  ^eir  adhe- 
sion, as  a  legal  act  of  investiture  in  favour  of  the  young  queen? 
Her  rights  are  not  based  on  the  capricious  will  of  her  father;  the 
crown  was  not  a  patrimony  at  his  disposal ;  and  her  possession 
derives  no  sanction  from  the  CamnrUla  convoked  in  June  1883, 
in  subservience  to  a  piece  of  court  jugglery.  Isabella  reigns  in 
virtue  of  national  rights,  and  of  the  true  fundamental  laws, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  Spain,  which  recognise  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown  to  women,  in  default  of  issue  male  of  the 
last  king ;  and  the  nation  alone  has  the  power,  through  its  legi- 
timate and  natural  representatives,  of  changing  or  modifying  the 
previously  existing  laws.     Any  other  mode  of  proceeding  than 
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dnS)  18  but  tyranny  and  confusion, — ^it  id  merely  to  build  apon 
sand  the  edifice  of  a  day.  Facts  have  recently  put  to  the 
t^t  the  solidity  of  that  erected  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  bis 
colleagues.  In  attempting  to  establish  the  Royal  Stati^  a 
work  purely  aristocratic,  thef  imagined  they  could  succeed  iit 
cajolii^  a  peiqile  ju^  escapmg  from  the  miseries  of  a  frightful 
despotism.  The  people,  however,  were  not  dec^ved;  and, 
iSrora  the  moment  when  they  saw  that  their  municipal  institu- 
tions were  not  restored  in  all  their  democratic  vigour,  they 
refused  then-  assent  and  their  adhesion. 

Having  thus  analysed  the  Royal  Statute  in  its  monarchical 
pr^iciple,  we  will  pass  to  its  legislative  and  constitutional  or- 
ganization. In  the  preamble  to  the  Statute,  the  minister  de- 
clares, ^  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  Cortes 
^^  was  to  give  an  influence  in  the  weighty  afiairs  of  the  state 
^  to  those  classes  and  persons  in  whom  the  great  interests  of 
"  society  were  vested.^  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  minister 
completely  misapprehended  the  course  prescribed  by  fact  and 
history. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  before  the  irruption  of 
&e  Arabs,  and  after  their  expulsion,  the  national  assemblies 
were  composed  of  different  orders.  The  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  attended  there,  not  in  virtue  of  a  popular  election, 
but  by  the  summons  of  the  monarch.  But  towards  the 
dose  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popular  demerits  began  to 
predominate,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  nobility 
became  propordonably  enfeebled.  During  the  reigns  of  Fer- 
dinand II.,  Alphonso  VIII.,  Alphonso  IX.,  Ferdinand  III.> 
and  Alphonso  X.,  these  two  classes  still  retained  some  influ- 
ence ;  but  from  the  time  of  Sancho  IV.,  the  number  of  them 
to  be  found  in  the  Cortes  was  inconsiderable ;  and  thenceforth 
they  ceased  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  Cortes,  convoked  at  Valladolid  in  1S95,  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  so  far  from  being  considered  entitled  to  take  a  part, 
were  expressly  excluded;  and  we  find,  in  the  annals  of  that 
period,  that  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  Cortes  consisted  only  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
and  villages.  The  Cortes  which  met  at  Madrigal  in  1476,  to 
acknowledgethe  Infanta  Dona  Isabella,  were  composed  solely  of 
d^uties  of  the  people.  After  the  birth  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan, 
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Ibe  Cortes  aflsembled  at  Toteile  in  148Q  in  lik^  manner  coo- 
aUted  exclusively  of  the  represaitatives  of  the  people.  Finidly^k 
in  those  convoked  at  Toro  in  1505,  to  acknowledge  the  Infimta 
Dona  Juana  as  Queen  of  Castille,  the  act  drawn  up  for  the 
occasion  makes  no  mention  dther  of  the  nobles  or  the  dergy-* 
the  national  representation  consisted  of  the  d^uties  of  the 
Communes. 

This  right  of  representation  belonged  so  exclusivdy  to  the 
Communes,  that  when  any  question  of  geti&ral  inteiest  to  all 
classes  was  agitated,  the  deputies  of  the  peojde  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  other  classes  of  the  realm,  in  order  to  hear 
their  opinion.  This  took  place  in  the  Cortes  of  Valladcdid  in 
1417,  as  we  learn  &om  the  letter  addressed  by  John  II.  to  Dob 
Lopez  de  Alarcon,  Lord  of  Valverde.  The  fear  of  encroadiing 
upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy  in  an  ecclesiastical  queatioB» 
occasioned  a  hasty  convocation  of  the  bishc^  and  prdates  to 
the  Cortes  of  Toteile  in  1480,  to  ascertain  thdr  opimoo,  and 
obtain  information  from  themi 

The  nobles  and  clergy,  then,  have  never  possessed  any  posi- 
tive right  to  be  summoned  to  the  Cortes,  or  to  take  part  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  kingdom.  These  two  daaaeft 
defended  their  rights  and  privil^es  only  by  presenting  special 
petitions ;  and  their  demands  and  pretensions  never  prevailed 
over  the  decisions  of  the  Cortes.  It  is  therefore  historically 
demonstrated  that  the  principle  of  the  ancient  Cortes  was  nd 
to  give  influence  to  classes  and  persons  possessing  large  inte^ 
rests  in  the  community, — in  other  words,  to  the  clergy  and 
the  nobles — since,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  naticmal  assemblies. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
reconstruct  the  political  society  of  Spain  at  the  presait  day 
upon  the  ancient  basis,  and  to  form  a  fundamental  law  out  of 
materials  derived  only  from  her  old  institutions.  But  though 
the  forms  of  an  institution  may  have  become  obsolete,  and  thdr 
restoration  almost  impossible,  the  case  is  very  different  with  the 
^ital  and  immutable  principle  involved  in  the  forms  them* 
selves ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes, 
in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  laws,  presented  great  difficulties^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  nation ;  here  was  the  sole 
arbiter  who  could  resolve  the  problem,  which  the  authors  of  the 
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r^al  0bitiite,  usurping  tfae  constituent  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
eocroftching  upon  the  fundamenta}  laws  of  the  country,  thought 
pr^)tf  to  dispose  of  m  so  summary  a  manner. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  society,  the  first  truth  which 
elaims  owr  ready  recognition,  is,  that  the  sorereignty  resides 
esBentially  in  the  nation ;  the  people  alone  can  establish,  aft 
they  alone  can  abrogate,  fundamental  laws,  by  means  of  the 
assemUies  of  their  representatives,  furnished  with  special 
powers  for  those  purposes.  Now  a  representation  can  only 
be  national,  on  the  absolute  condition  that  no  portion  of 
society,  no  subdivision  of  the  country,  be  excluded  from 
the  ri^t  of  electing  its  representatives,  directly  or  indirectly; 
Such  was  the  qiinian  of  M.  Calatrava,  the  present  premier^ 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Junta  when  th^ 
question  arose  of  convoking  the  Cortes  in  1810.  ^^  Consider- 
^'  ing,^  said  they,  ^  thai  the  motive  wUch  renders  the  inn 
^  mediate  convocation  of  the  Ccnrtes  indispensaUe,  is  to  r9> 
^  establish  our  fundamental  laws  in  their  ancient  form,  and 
^  to  subject  them  to  the  ameliorations  which  are  necessary  to 
<<  protect,  for  the  future,  the  imprescriptible  ri^ts  of  the 
<'  Spanish  people  from  any  usurpation,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
^  the  Cortes  must  be  a  true  national  representation ;  because 
^  it  is  to  the  nation  at  large,  to  the  nation  Intimately  repre- 
*^  sented,  that  the  power  belongs  of  instituting  reforms^  upon 
^  which  depend  the  liberty  os  the  slavery,  not  only  of  the 
^  present  generation,  but  of  posterity.^  Such  was  the  noble 
and  patriotic  language  of  Don  Rodrigo  Riguehne  and  of  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  Caro,  the  organs  of  the  Central  Junta.  Let 
any  one  compare  it  with  that  of  the  constituent  ministry,  and 
the  compari&on  will  suffice  to  explain  the  little  sympathy 
which  the  royal  statute  and  its  authors  met  with  in  die  natiim ; 
and  why  that  act,  clandestinely  contrived,  was  received  with 
indifference  and  disdain.  The  constituent  ministry  went  so 
far,  in  its  disregard  of  history,  as  to  recc^pise  the  legality  at 
the  assembly  convoked  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  designate 
all  those  Cortes  which  had  been  held  since  the  time  of  Charles 
Y.>  as  dedpicMej  and  unworthy  to  be  regarded  ae  canstir 
iuHng  a  real  representaiion  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
community*     . 

Although  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  liberty  (^  Spain  was  ck>v^ 
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down  upon  the  plains  of  Villalar  by  the  sword  of  him  wbo»  nol 
content  with  the  enslavement  of  that  land,  dreamed  likewise  of 
establishing  an  universal  monarch  j,  yet  the  national  spirit  and 
the  love  of  liberty  were  not  so  suddenly  extinguished^  but  that 
even  in  this  period  of  tyranny  and  anruption,  there  are  examples 
to  be  found  of  a  noble  courage  amongst  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  The  magnanimous  resistance  of  the  deputies  ui 
the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  made  Charles  V.  dread  the  lenewid 
of  those  mortifications  of  which  he  had  already  experienced 
many.  He  therefore  reassembled  the  Cortes  at  SaotiagOy 
in  Galicia:  every  expedient  was  resorted  to,  to  secure  an  easy 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  deputies ;  and  it  was  attempted 
to  fix,  and  to  prescribe,  by  a  formula,  the  limits  of  their 
powers. 

The  Electoral  Councils,  irritated  by  this  insult,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  it,  in  the  Cortes  of  C<mina  in  1580,  <le- 
daring  that  the  king  was  bound  to  leave  the  ccnnmunes  at  full 
liberty  to  confer  upon  the  deputies  the  powers  wMcfa  it  might 
best  suit  their  interests  to  grant,  without  prescribii^  to  tbem 
any  formularies;  and  they  demanded  that  they  should  for 
the  future  be  freed  from  any  interference  in  the  nominadon 
of  the  deputies.  In  the  session  of  this  same  Cortes,  and  in 
the  assembly  of  Tordesillas,  the  Cortes  decreed  that,  so  long 
as  the  deputies  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  tbey 
should  be  prohibited,  under  potn  of  death  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  to  the  commune  which  they  repreaented, 
trom  receiving  any  employment  or  any  favours,  either  tm 
themselves  or  their  families.  This  determination  was  pionipted 
by  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  whidi 
interdicted  the  deputies  from  receiving  any  gift  or  finvoui* 
from  the  king  or  his  ministers  during  the  continuance  of  their 
functions. 

At  the  pmod  of  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  at  Santiago  in 
Gralicia,  the  ministerial  intrigues  went  so  far  as  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  two  deputies  devoted  to  the  empercn*,  Don  Juan  de 
Silva  and  Don  Alphonso  de  Aguirre.  The  Electoral  Council 
refused  to  grant  them  but  very  limited  powers,  and  all  the  eflbrCs 
of  the  court  were  unavailing  against  the  firmness  of  the  CoundL 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes,  Charles  V.  demanded  the 
supplies.    Don  Pedro  de  Laso,  and  all  the  deputies  of  Sala- 
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manca,  opposed  the  grant,  and  declared  that,  ef)en  should  the 
refusal  cost  them  their  lives,  they  would  never  sanction  any 
act  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  noble 
declaration  the  emperor  replied,  by  banishing  the  courageous 
defenders  of  the  public  interests. 

Notwithstanding  these  tyrannical  precedents,  upon  which 
deapotiffln  was  beginning  to  found  its  exclusive  pretensions, 
the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1544  obstinately  refused  to  grant 
an  extrac»rdinary  subsidy,  which  was  demanded  of  them.  It 
was  not  until  towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Cortes  received 
ibe  blow  which,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Royal  Statute  justly 
declares,  has  caused  all  the  evils  which  Spain  has  suffered. 

We  think  that  we  have  satisfactorily  proved,  by  reference 
to  history,  and  to  the  fundamental  laws,  that  the  consti- 
tuent ministry  were  wrong,  when  they  appealed  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  the  constitutive  organization  of  the 
ancient  Cortes,  in  order  to  give  influence  to  the  higher 
dasses;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  monarchy,  any  thing  which  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  esta- 
blished by  the  Royal  Statute.  The  Estamento  of  Proceres,  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  that 
body,  introduced  into  France  under  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  was  still-bom,  and  never  had  any  real  activity.  Its  de- 
fective miserable  organization  gave  it  only  a  vegetative  existence^ 
without  the  power  to  exercise  any  influence  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country;  until  die  moment  when,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  possessed  in  reality  some  importance,  it  was 
brought,  by  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men,  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  combinations  of  the  late  ministry  against  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  Without  root  in  the  soil,  individually  destitute 
of  wri^t,  and  possessing  only  the  energy  necessary  for  covert 
machinaticms,  the  Proceres  formed  a  sudden  coalition  with  the 
man  of  the  most  revolutionary  character,  and  the  most  impla- 
cably hostile  to  themselves,  and  still  fancied  themselves  capable 
dt  something.  They  had  the  hardihood  to  raise  a  popular 
tempest,  and  the  tempest  scattered  them  like  dust  It  was 
wjft  the  operations  of  secret  societies,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  caused  the  late  revolution :  its  real  authors  were,  the  Mar*. 
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quis  of  Miraflores,  the  Duke  of  Ossu&a,  tbe  Duke  of  Ven^^oM, 
and  others,  who,  in  assumh^  a  tone  of  defiance  witb  respect  to 
the  future  destinies  of  Spain,  compdled  the  juntas  to  take  up 
the  gage. 

Whilst  the  Chamber  of  Proceres  was  corrupt  in  its  very 
essence,  composed  as  it  was  of  men  in  the  employ  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  grandees  of  Spain — a  race  both  morallj  and 
physically  degenerate,  who  have  for  ages  past  been  idly  repos- 
ing in  the  antichambers  of  the  palace,  upon  the  glory  of  then* 
ancestors, — the  Chamber  of  Procuradores  was  no  less  unhap- 
pily constituted.  In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  of  digi- 
biHty  excluded  £rom  the  chamber  almost  the  entire  body  at 
Spaniards.  In  requiring  as  the  qualification  an  income  <^ 
12,000  reals  (£M0)  personal  property,  the  ftamers  of  tlie 
electoral  law  contracted  the  circle  within  the  narrowest  Umits; 
and  we  may  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  smidl  numbo*  of  indiTi- 
duals  to  whom  the  choice  was  thus  restricted,  by  pausii^  for 
an  instant  to  examine  the  state  of  jHt)perty  in  Spain*  The 
Peittnsula  contains  fifty-four  million  acres  (aransuidaa)  oihaid 
under  cultivation,  of  which  thirty-seven  millions  are  held  by 
the  majorats,  and  in  mortmain,  and  seventeen  millions  are  free. 
It  is  easy,  therefidre,  to  see  how  the  number  of  the  landed  |»o- 
priet(M:s  is  diminished  by  this  enormous  (fisproportion  between 
the  free  and  entailed  land.  Thus  much  with  req)ect  to  the 
terms  of  eligibility. 

The  grant  of  the  doctoral  right  was  made  in  a  spirit  equally 
illiberal,  and  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, being  chief  towns  of  arrondissements  (Cabexas  de 
partido).  The  electoral  colleges  were  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipalities,  with  whom  were  associated  an  equal 
number  of  other  persons,  chosen  from  amongst  tbe  largest  con- 
tributors to  the  revenue.  Thus  constituted,  evefy  electoral 
college  named  two  electors ;  and  the  whole  body  of  electors 
assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  nominate  the 
deputies. 

Spain  is  composed  of  18,447  communes,  and  has  461  chief 
towns  of  arrondissaneats.  It  follows,  therefore^  that  451 
communes  were  represented,  and  17,996  remained  without  any 
representation  at  all^  and  that  the  total  number  of  Aectms 
amounted  to  902^    Within  the  limits  of  this  oUgardiica]  ^s- 
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tem  there  was  no  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  people ;  neither  a 
free  press  nor  personal  liberty,  neither  irremoveable  judges  nor 
a  responsible  ministry.  The  procuradores,  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  absurd  and  tyrannical  regulation,  could 
bestow  attention  on  those  objects  only  which  were  submitted  to 
them  by  the  mhiistry :  the  right  of  petition  was,  to  be  sure, 
conceded  to  them  by  Artide  9St — a  right  which  is  equally 
enjoyed  at  Petersburg  and  Pekin. 

Sueh  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Royal  Statute, 
whidi  was  offered  to  Spain  as  the  code  of  her  new  rights,-— to 
the  people,  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  overwhdmed 
them^— €uid  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  r&^tablishment  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ancient  democratic  monarchy  of 
Spain.  And  when  the  unhappy  Peninsula,  at  last  freed  from 
the  tjrrant  who  had  so  cruelly  oppressed  her,  believed  that 
the  hour  of  her  ddiverance  was  come,  six  obscure  individuals 
dared  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  nation,  and  to 
impose  upon  fourteen  millions  of  men  their  scheme  of  an  Utopian 
constituency,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Deity  ddivering  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  his  people  Israel.  If  these  men  are 
destined  to  expiate  in  exile  their  rash  usurpation,  let  them  not 
accuse  the  pec^le,  whose  majesty  and  supreme  power  they 
desjnsed ;  but  let  them  learn,  though  late,  that  concessions  made 
in  a  spirit  of  bad  faith,  always  recoil  upon  their  authors ;  and 
that  in  politics,  as  in  morsds,  the  violation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  society  at  large  should  rest,  sooner  or  later  receives 
the  punishment  which  it  deserves. 

The  convention  of  the  Cortes,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  statute, 
was  preceded  by  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Madrid,  on  the 
17th  of  July.  The  conduct  of  the  ministry,  on  this  occasion, 
has  remained,  up  to  the  present  moment,  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
With  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  civic  guard  at  their  disposal, 
they  made  no  attempts  to  save  the  lives  of  these  poor  defence- 
less monks  frtHn  a  horde  of  assassins.  Nay  more ;  the  captain- 
general,  San  Martin,  has  been  unceasing  in  his  demand  for  a 
trial,  but  without  success.  But,  although  the  minister  could 
not  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  he  recovered  his*  energy  to 
make  an  attack  upon  their  liberty,  and  to  discover  pretended 
Mbend  oonfqsiracies.  Accordingly,  on  July  S4th,  the  day  of 
the  <^pemng  of  the  Chambers,  the  conspirators  were  arrested 
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with  a  great  display  of  force,  and  amongst  them  the  ministry 
were  so  shameless  as  to  include  the  illustrious  defender  of 
Saragossa,  Marshal  Palafox.  They  were  brought  to  trial — 
the  trial  terminated  in  the  confusion  of  their  accusars. 
.  This  first  application  of  the  royal  statute,  which  took 
place  too  in  the  midst  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  was 
a  measure  of  ill  omen ;  coincidences  such  as  these,  ammig  a 
people  of  ardent  imaginati<m,  always  produce  a  bad  effect 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  of  the  dectcmd  law,  the 
ministry  failed  to  obtain  a  majority;  from  the  first 
of  the  Chamber,  they  perceived  that  they  should  have  to  • 
tend  against  a  pow«*ful  opposition,  and  that  their  only  hopes 
of  resistance  depended  upon  a  r^ulation  which  they  bad  also 
granted,  in  a  form  that  rendered  all  discussion  impossible. 
But  although  by  means  of  a  system  of  deception  they  gained 
the  mastery  over  the  Chamber,  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to 
free  itself  from  the  net  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  throw 
around  it,  produced  a  powerful  effect  out  of  doors,  and 
agitated  the  people^s  mind.  The  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  the  rising  of  the  factions,  still  more 
enfeebled  the  power  of  the  government.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1885,  it  ceased  to  exist;  thenceforward  there  was 
but  the  shadow  of  a  govenment,  hurried  on  by  an  irresistiUe 
force  towards  an  abyss. 

Discontent  had  made  immense  strides.  On  the  18th  of 
January  it  assumed  a  terrible  aspect,  in  the  daring  attempt 
of  Lieutenant  Don  Cayetano  Cardero,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion  of  the  volunteers  of  Arragon,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  the  very  streets  of  Madrid,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  ministry  and  the  assembled  Chambers.  He  mardicd 
with  his  soldiers  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  took  possesaioa 
of  the  postroffice,  there  fortified  himself,  and  braved  all  the 
military  efforts  directed  against  him  in  person  by  the  minister 
of  war.  General  Llauder,  and  Greneral  Canterac,  commandant 
of  the  province.  Shots  were  exchanged;  the  artillery  was 
directed  against  the  post-office ;  Cardero  returned  the  fire  un> 
intimidated.  General  Canterac  advanced  to  a  parley ;  Cardero 
met  him  alone.  Carried  away  by  hasty  exasperation,  Canterac, 
on  seeing  himself  alone  with  Cardero,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces  from  his  soldiers,  upbraided  him  with  so  gross  an  act  of 
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rebeUion,  and  stooping  on  his  horse,  attempted  to  t«ar  off  the 
epaulettes  of  the  lieutenant.  But  the  soldiers,  who  had  kept 
thdr  eye  upon  their  intrepid  leader,  seeing  the  mov^nent 
of  the  captain-general,  imagined  that  he  was  about  to  arrest 
Cardero  ;**-in  an  instant  five  shots  were  fired,  and  Greneral 
Canterac  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  Grovemor  of  Madrid, 
Brigadier  Zaragoza,  attempted  to  advance  with  some  troops 
— ^he  met  with  the  same  fiite,  and  then  the  firing  ceased. 

The  ministry,  unable  to  put  down  this  revolt  of  a  handful 
of  soldiers,  animated  by  the  open  sympathy  of  the  population, 
perceived  that  this  movement  of  Cardero  was  but  a  part  of  a 
vast  plan,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  had  miscarried.  They  calculated 
well  the  danger  of  a  position,  of  which  every  minute^s  con- 
tinuance was  a  victory  to  the  rebels ;  they  hastened,  therefore, 
to  come  to  terms  with  them :  but  all  their  proposals  were 
rgected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
terms  of  a  capitulation  dictated  by  Cardero.  The  latter 
marched  out  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  entire  population  of  Madrid,  and  with  his 
bafttaUon  took  the  road  toward  Navarre.  The  ministry,  who 
thus  with  fear  and  trembling  had,  on  January  18th,  accqpted 
these  humiliating  terms,  had  subsequently  the  treachery 
to  violate  the  conditions  to  which  they  had  agreed.  What 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was,  what  the  causes  of  its  failure, 
or  who  those  conspirators  were,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  say ;  but  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  only  man  who 
remained  £Edthful  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  will  himself 
f^>eak ;  and  the  world  will  not  be  little  astounded  to  learn  that 
MDong  the  conspirators  of  the  18tb  of  January,  were  men  who 
sought  to  purchase  order  at  any  price,  after  exchanging  the 
character  of  conspirators  against  the  government,  for  that  of 
conspir^ors  against  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

The  most  stormy  discussions  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  cm  occasion  of  this  event.  The  ministry,  in  a  body, 
were  for  many  days  attacked  unsparingly,  and  General  Llauder, 
tbe  minister  of  war,  was  compdled  to  give  in  his  resignation. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  he  was  accused  by  Greneral 
Quesada  with  having  come  to  Madrid  purposely  to  work  a 
counter-revdution,  and  to  abolish  the  royal  statute.     This 
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acousadoiiy  io  itself  a  serious  one,  came  w^  still  greater 
weight  from  the  mouth  of  Quesada,  and  it  remained  witfaout 
any  satisfactory  answer  fitmi  the  minister.  M.  Isturis,  at 
that  time  leader  of  the  most  radical  portion  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  assailed  the  ministry  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  pc^ular  eloquence,  and  admirably  summed 
up  their  position  in  the  remark,  that  the  voluntears  of  Arragon 
had  borne  off  the  whole  mcnral  force  of  the  ministry  at  the 
point  of  their  bayonets. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  there  remained 
in  the  ministry  but  one  of  the  authcm  of  the  royal  statute. 
Martinez  de  la  Bosa  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  and  with  him 
disappeared  the  entire  of  the  constituent  ministry,  in  less  than 
a  year  firom  the  promulgation  of  their  great  work.  We  shall 
see  what  was  their  fate. 

On  the  fall  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Count  Toreno  le^ 
signed  the  financial  department,  in  which  he  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  occupy  him,  and  assumed  that  of  foreign  affidrs, 
iogethor  with  the  presidency  of  the  council.  The  nation, 
however,  wearied  with  these  ministerial  diange%  which  led  to 
nothing,  refused  its  sanction  to  the  new  ministry.  The  juntas 
were  organized:  Toreno  in  vain  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
diem ;  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  high  ptch,  but,  however  it 
might  serve  to  give  himself  courage,  it  £uled  to  inspire  others 
with  fear.  His  authority  was  not  recognised.  Madrid  coo^ 
tained  a  strong  garrison,  and  Quesada  held  the  command. 
The  ministry  hesitated  not  to  declare  the  capital  in  a  stale  at 
siege,  on  the  19th  of  August— a  memorable  day,  the  terrible 
anniversary  of  which  was  kept  the  foUowing  year.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirators  at  that  time,  in  the  eyes  of  Tor»o^  were 
Galiano  and  Isturiz ;  the  former  of  whom  was  arrested  «id 
cast  into  prison,  the  latter  escaped  by  flight.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  triumph  of  the  juntas  and  the  hSl  of  the  ministry, 
it  is  probable  that  Toreno  would  have  shown  them  no  mercy ; 
for  the  object  of  declaring  Madrid  in  a  state  of  siege  had  been 
to  fSeudlitate  their  impeachm^t  through  the  expeditious  ptooem 
of  Courts  Martial,  the  members  of  which  w&re  already  named. 
The  convulsive  movements  in  Spain,  and  the  meDacn^ 
attitude  of  the  juntas,  indicated  a  deep-seated  discontent  in  the 
nation.    Nevertheless,  the  language  of  ikoee  mm,  who  qpoke 
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m  the  niaine  of  the  pa^le,  w«8  calm  and  temperate,  althougb 
at  the  Bame  tio^e  firm  and  energedc :  the  good  sense  too  of  tlie 
peofde  exercised  a  happy  influence.  On  the  arrival  of  M. 
Mendizabal  the  agitation  ceased :  there  was  a  general  con- 
fidence in  his  political  principles,  and  so  far  public  opinion 
waa  right  >-it  anticipated  much  from  his  talents,  and  in  this  it 
was  mistaken.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
Camarilla.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  attempting  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  between  the  importunate  demands  of  a  party 
and  the  repugnance  of  the  court  to  concede  them,  he  fell.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  boldest  champions  of  1823  and  1880— 
men  of  the  most  essentially  revolutionary  principles,  who  were 
just  returned  from  exile ;  and  at  their  head  was  Isturiz,  the 
most  violent,  the  most  implacable  of  them  all. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instinct  in  the  political  masses,  which 
all  the  machlavelism  of  a  practised  intriguer  can  never  succeed 
in  baffling.  They  are  never  deceived  in  their  judgment; 
whieh,  although  it  may  wear  the  appearance  of  injustice  and 
(^absurdity,  events  too  often  unhappily  justify.  Never  was  a 
ministry  composed  of  men  more  ideitified  by  their  principles 
with  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  these  were :  they  had  all  given 
public,  irreclaimable  pledges  of  their  patriotism  and  of  devotion 
to  the  regeneration  of  their  country :  indeed,  the  single  re. 
{Nxxich  against  M.  Isturiz  had  been  the  excess  of  his  andour, 
which,  up  to  that  period,  might  be  called  revolutionary. 
Nevertheless,  the  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council  was  received  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  which  resounded 
from  every  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  The  man  of  all  others 
the  most  revolutionary  was  now  regarded  as  a  retrograding 
stiUesman,  a  tool  in  the  hands  ol  the  court  pairty,  and  of  the 
enemies  o!  social  and  political  advancement.  His  secret  clo^ 
setings^  his  alliance  with  the  intriguers  in  the  Chamber  of 
Pioceres,  were  the  general  subjects  of  remark,  and  no  doubt 
was  any  longer  ent^tained  of  his  apostacy.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  causes  of  the  elevation  of  M.  Isturiz,  which 
are  too  vaguely  asserted  for  us  to  sU^  to  examine,  there  is 
still  one  fact  decisive  of  his  guilt— namely,  that  of  his  having 
accepted  the  ministry,  although  his  party  formed  but  an 
inconsiderable  minmity.  The  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  the  Chamber  must  have  proved  to  him  the  extent  of  his 
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error.  From  the  day  of  his  entnuice  into  off  ce  they  decbredf 
by  an  immense  majority,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  god* 
fidenoe  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation :  but  instead  of  yidding 
^  this  imposing  manifestation  of  hostility,  and  submitting  to  it 
as  a  condition  of  representative  goremment,  the  minister  braved 
the  decision  of  the  Chamber,  and  retained  the  reins  of  power. 
Thus  situated,  the  Chamber  exercised  its  supreme  privilege 
and  refused  him  all  supplies :  notwithstanding  which  Isturiz 
still  disregarded  the  voice  of  the  deputies,  and  replied  to  the 
solemn  declaration  they  had  just  made,  by  the  dissdulion  of 
the  Chamber.  This  was  a  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  liberty 
must  eitb»  perish  or  establish  her  triumph  upon  the  ruins  ct 
the  royal  statute:  she  triumphed. 

Blinded  by  rage,  and  panting  for  vengeance  agaiast  the 
Chamber  which  had  refused  him  its  confidence  and  support, 
Isturiz — the  enraged  Isturiz — ^themost  dreaded  demagogue  of 
^pain,  rushed  at  once  head-foremost  into  a  counter-revolution^ 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  men  whom  he  had  always  opposed,  witii 
a  virulence  which  knew,  no  bounds.  He  communicated  his 
frantic  extravagance  to  his  new  cdleagues,  and  they  all  £^ 
together  with  blind. fury  upon  the  most  devoted  patriots ;  they 
raised  around  them  a  new  rampart  of  the  deserters  of  1893,  and 
flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  aristocratic  Camarilhi 
who  used  them  as  the  stepping-stone  to  raise  tiieowelveB  to 
power.  They  promised  themsdves  much  fitxn  tiie  intera- 
perate  ardour  of  Isturiz ;  they  perceived  the  levelling  pm- 
dple  which  the  royal  statute  was  designed  to  estaUiah, 
and  upon  which  they  alone  found  an  devated  position^ 
The  Camarilla  desired  to  confide  this  question  to  men 
of  tiie  most  revdutionary  prindples,  and  in  this  they  had 
two  difierent  objects :  in  the  first  place,  to  cast  upon  the  lilieral 
party  all  the  infamy  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
flagrant  apostacy  of  men  who  had  been  thdr  leaders:  and 
secondly,  to  accomplish,  through  thdr  means,  a  task  which 
was  above  thdr  own  powers.  The  Camarilla  did  not  percdve 
that  they  were  creating  a  revolution ;  and  the  day  upon  wfaidi 
this  broke  out,  these  would-be  counter-revolutionists  fiMind 
nothing  left  them  but  to  fly ;  and  disgraced  and  confiHinded 
by  tiidr  defeat,  to  wander  from  door  to  door  with  their  whining 
and  ridiculous  complaints. 
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Istum  and  his  party  had  no  loone^  prorogued  the  chamber, 
than  they  dismiseed  all  the  deputies  who  held  {daces  under 
government :  thirty-seven  out  of  forty-nine  prefects  (civil  go- 
yrenton^  were  discharged.  Cordova  was  summoned  to  Madrid : 
the  ministry,  who  but  the  evening  before  could  not  pronounce 
the  name  of  this  idol  of  the  court  without  horror,  now 
east  themselves  as  supplicants  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  the 
honour  of  his  friendship.  The  army  had  commenced  its 
opetadons  in  the  fidd,  when  its  general  in  chief  suddenly 
abandoned  it,  and  passed  nearly  an  entire  month  in  the  capital, 
leaving  the  troops  inactive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rebeb 
crossed  the  line  of  the  Arga  and  the  Ebro^  and  over-ran  the 
provinces  of  the  east. 

Sudi  inconsistencies,  and  so  bold  and  open  an  apostacy,  were 
the  prelude  to  the  most  tyrannical  measures.  The  press  was 
gagged  by  those  very  men  who  had  never  ceased  to  inveigh 
against  a  comparatively  tolerant  censorship.  The  Cortes  were 
convoked  for  the  SOth  of  August,  and  the  elections  fixed  for 
the  13th  of  July.  The  formation  of  this  chamber  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  ministers,  who  had  appealed  from  the 
chamber  to  the  electors.  A  majority  was  to  be  gained  at  any 
price;  and  never,  in  any  country,  have  means  been  resorted  to 
more  violent,  measures  more  illegal  or  more  base,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  majority.  Threats  and  promises  of  every  kind  were 
employed  to  intimidate  or  to  seduce.  Every  where  the  minis- 
tmal  candidates  were  those  members  who  had  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  diambar,  which  Mendizabal  had  dissdved,  as 
one  whose  existence  was  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  free- 
dom— and  of  whom  one  individual  alone  had  been  re-elected. 
Isturiz  and  Galiano  had  formed  part  of  the  minority,  and  had 
themselves  counselled  the  dissolution  of  that  chamber ;  never- 
thdess,  they  now  called  to  their  aid  the  very  men  to  whom  they 
had  fcnmerly  been  opposed,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  were  the  men  of  their  choice.  The  elections  made  on  this 
occasion  were  most  capricious.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  an  An- 
dalusian,  was  named  by  the  province  of  Santanile;  Medrano^ 
an  inhabitant  of  La  Mancha,  was  named  by  the  province  of  Caa- 
tellon  de  la  Plana;  these,  and  a  hundred  other  instances, 
proved  that  the  ministry,  despairing  of  securing  the  election  of 
their  candidates  in  their  own  provinces,  where  they  were  known. 
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offered  them  to  the  choice  of  other  constituencies.  It  woald 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  revolting  attempts  of 
the  ministry  to  pack  the  chamber.  Suffice  it,  that  they  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  folly  and  guilt ;  exasperation  was  at  its 
hdght — in  all  the  provinces  the  active  part  of  the  population 
prepared  themselves  for  the  fight,  and  the  slightest  accident 
might  be  the  signal  for  its  commencem^it.  The  mine  was 
charged  to  the  very  mouth — the  spark  only  was  required — it 
was  kindled  in  MsJaga,  and  the  explosion  took  place.  When- 
ever men  attempt  to  accelerate  the  slow  and  imp^t^eptiUe 
course  of  events,  they  fall  into  the  wild  and  visionary  ideas  of 
conspirators,  which  lead  to  inevitable  failure:  but  a  rev<Jutioii 
which  is  the  work  of  time,  and  of  a  long  train  of  circumstances, 
must  succeed,  because  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  events 
which  have  preceded  it — it  is  a  fruit  come  to  maturity.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  a  trifling  circumstance  was  the  signal  of  the 
revolution,  which  broke  out  at  Malaga,  and  spread  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  over  the  whde  peninsula.  General  St. 
Just,  the  military  governor  of  that  town,  had  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  drums  to  beat  after  a  certain  hour.  The  order  was 
disobeyed;  so  much  had  authority  lost  of  its  moral  influence. 
He  then  attempted,  with  an  imprudent  rigour,  to  compel  obe- 
dience to  his  orders;  he  threatened  a  population  already  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands;  that 
very  evening,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  he  fell,  pierced  with 
balls.  The  civil  governor,  Count  Donadio,  acting  only  upon 
the  impulse  of  resentment,  attempted  to  revaige  the  death 
of  St.  Just,  and  fell  himself  under  the  fire  of  the  populace^ 

This  deplorable  circumstance  is  too  serious  to  be  passed  over 
without  an  explanation,  which,  without  extenuating  the  enor* 
mity  of  the  facts,  will  afford  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  idle  decla- 
mations against  crimes  which  had  no  real  existence.  There  had 
been  war^^— conflict-^-and  it  was  followed  by  the  death  of  two 
persons;  but  in  this  we  see  only  the  deplorable,  the  frightful 
consequences  of  all  war,  and  of  every  conflict*  Would 
to  Heaven,  indeed,  that  civilization  and  morality  may  make 
such  advance  amongst  us  as  to  cause  a  total  disuse  of  theaj^Kal 
to  arms.  Count  Donadio  bad  ,been,  the  previous  year,  prea- 
dent  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Andalusia,  during  its  insurrection 
against  Toreno.      At  that  period   his  revolutionary   ardour 
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went  80  far  as  to  terrify  the  most  decided  liberals.  He 
was  diosen  deputy  for  Malaga  at  the  dection  which  icd« 
lowed  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  by  Memlizabal ;  and  he 
was  chosen  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  morement.  On  his 
arriTal  at  Madrid,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  who 
accused  the  ministers  of  tardiness ;  but  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  ministry  of  the  15th  of  May,  which  placed  its  reliance  on 
men  opposed  to  the  movement  party,  isturiz  aj^inted  Count 
Donadio  to  the  civil  governorship  of  Malaga,  reckoning  much 
upon  his  influence  in  the  elections.  Donadio  appeared  at 
Malaga,  denounced  his  old  friends  and  princifdes,  and  plunged 
bead-foremost  into  electcM^d  comipti<m  and  intrigue.  It  was 
not  Icmg  brfore  this  inconceivable  apostacy  roused  the  public 
mind. 

On  his  entering  an  electoral  college,  on  one  occasion,  with 
his  sword  at  his  side,  in  (^position  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law,  the  dectOTS  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Irritated  and  humi- 
liated. Count  Donadio  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  rage  of  his 
passicmate  character,  and  pushed  things  to  that  terrible  extre- 
mity, which  led  to  the  fatal  result,  that  followed  a  few  days  after- 
wards. We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  consequences  of  that 
mekmeholy  event ;  we  «re  merely  rdating  the  manner  of  its 
occurrence. 

On  the  S6tb,  Malaga  named  a  junta  and  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  of  181S.  Cadiz  revolted  on  the  ^th,  Seville  on 
the  SOth,  Cordova  on  the  Slst ;  Grenada,  which  was  restrained 
at  the  first  moment  by  Greneral  Lopez  Banos,  one  of  the  former 
comrades  of  Riego,  declared  on  the  SOth.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  of  Andalusia  sq)arated  from  the  central  government, 
and  the  Ccmstitution  of  1815^  was  everywhere  the  ralljring  cry. 
On  die  1st  of  August,  the  movement  took  place  m  Saragossa; 
they  unfurled  the  same  standard,  and  the  whole  of  Arragon 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  On  the  Srd  of  August, 
Badajoz,  and  the  wlude  of  Estremadura ;  on  the  8th,  Valentia ; 
on  the  11th  Alicant,  Murcia,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  fmd  Carth»- 
gena,  proclaimed  the  Constitution. 

The  ministry  saw  the  tempest  gathering ;  they,  however, 
took  no  precautions,  imagining  that  it  would  disperse  of  itseli^ 
so  perfect  a  reliance  had  they  in  their  power  to  crush  the  move- 
ment On  the  evening  of  August  Srd  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  national  guard  of  Madrid  was  collected  without  the 
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oommaiid  of  the  authorities.  The  minhtry  thought  that  the 
momoit  was  oome  to  make  a  display  of  force,  and  that  by 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  Madrid,  they  should  succeed  ib 
spreading  terror  through  the  distant  provinces.  The  capital  was 
dedared  in  a  state  of  siege :  the  national  guard  was  dissolved, 
and  orders  issued  to  disarm  it,  which  were  in  part  executed. 
On  August  4th,  General  Quesada  published  an  order  of  die 
day,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the  reign  of  terror:  the 
population  were  declared  by  it  en  ma89e  to  be  without  the  pde 
of  the  law :  and  the  opposition  journals  were  prohibited  &oai 
appenringaDy  kngcr*  Li  tbeioidstof  such  measuresof  finantk 
violence,  Madrid  remained  perfectly  calm ;  so  great  was  the 
contrast  between  the  brutality  of  the  government  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  citizens,  that  all  these  acts  of  blind  and  infiituaCed 
rage  excited  only  a  smile  of  pity. 

On  the  evening  of  August  Idth,  the  movement  of  the  Granja, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Queen  were 
announced.  The  impatience  of  the  inhidritants  b^an  to  mani- 
fest itself;  and  all  the  eflbrts  of  men  of  influence  were  ineiec- 
iual  to  prevent  a  collision.  The  ministry  had  given  mercileai 
orders  to  Quesada,  who,  on  his  part,  was  not  a  man  to  reeofl 
from  thdr  merciless  execution,  and  he  took  his  measnres 
accordingly.  The  night  passed  without  any  disastnias  event. 
On  the  14th,  Madrid  presented  only  one  great  scene  of  arms : 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fiures :  the  cannon  were  placed  in  the  public  squares.  People 
and  soldiery  eyed  one  another  without  menace  and  without 
exasperation ;  but  the  slightest  incident  might  prove  the  signal 
for  the  conflict.  About  two  o'^clock  in  the  afternoon,  Quesada 
was  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  attended  by  an  aide-de-carfip,  and 
tome  cuira8si«*s  of  the  guard.  He  was  assailed  with  hootii^; 
he  commanded  the  crowd  to  be  dispersed ;  the  sddiers  obeyed 
his  savage  orders ;  a  shot  was  fired,  which  missed  the  gencial 
the  troops  remained  immovable— and  the  cry  of  **  Viva  la 
^^  Constitucion^  burst  fnrth. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  occurrence  to  be  deplored  had  taken 
place.  The  multitude  now  rushed,  uttering  cries  ot  ^  Viva  la 
<^  Constitucion,^  to  the  Place  de  la  Cebada,  where  the  regiment 
of  the  queen  regent  was  drawn  up  in  array.  Colond  Calvet, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  and  devoted  td  the  interests 
of  the  national  causey  commanded  the  regiment    He  advanced 
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in  front  of  the  multitude  with  two  companies  of  Toltigeurs, 
entreating  the  people  to  await  patiently  die  issue  of  the  crisis, 
and  to  preserve  the  public  order  and  tranquillity.  Unhappily 
his  voice  was  drowned,  and  his  intention  mistaken,  in  the  midst 
ctf  die  tumult ;  his  attitude,  at  the  head  of  his  two  companies, 
whom  he  had  imprudently  ordered  to  march  widi  fixed 
bayonets,  was  misinterpreted  into  one  of  hostiUty;  and 
scarcdy  had  his  soldiers  advanced  a  pace,  when  twenty  shots 
were  fired,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  mistaken  zeal.  The 
soldiers,  by  a  mechanical  instinct,  returned  the  fire  upon  seeing 
their  colonel  fall,  and  killed  some,  and  wounded  a  still  greater 
number.  The  crowd  took  possession  of  the  houses,  and  there 
fortified  themselves ;  but  on  the  soldiers  desisting  fipom  fiiii^, 
the  people  also  ceased.  In  a  short  time  tbey  met, — an  expla- 
nation and  understanding  followed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
troops  should  remain  mider  arms  to  preserve  tranquiUity,  and 
that  all  provoeatioB  should  on  both  sides  be  carefully  avoided. 
Thus  Older  was  re-established. 

^^oesada,  on  hearing  the  news  of  this  evei^  hastened  to  the 
Place  de  la  Cebada,  and  ordered  Coloiid  Mendivil,  who  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  queen'^s  rc^mait,  to  cause  eleven 
offiears,  a  Ikt  of  whom  he  gave  him,  to  be  shot.  MendivO, 
witli  adbnirable  energy,  refused ;  upon  which  Quesada,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  insisted  on  his  obejring ;  but  he  found  the 
colonel  inflexible.  The  firmness  of  Mendivil  marked  the 
instant  when  the  ministry  began  to  feel  that  they  were  van- 
quished ;  thenceforward  they  saw  that  they  could  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  paanve  obedience  of  the  garrison.  General 
^esada  then  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  citizens 
to  preserve  ordar  until  they  should  hear  the  resolution  of  the 
queen, — a  -resolution  which  she  had  taken  since  the  ISth  of 
August.  This  change  of  language  on  the  evening  of  the  14tb» 
which  formed  such  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  morning,  was 
the  first  flag  of  truce  held  out  by  the  ministers. 

The  extreme  measures  put  in  force  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  and  in  the  course  of  the  14th,  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ministry,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  Granja,  which  were 
ibUowed  by  the  queen^s  taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
wished  to  attempt  a  counter-revolution ;  and  that  they  ordered 
Quesada  to  remain  firm  at  Madrid  at  all  hazards,  whilst  Genend 
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Vigo,  minister  of  war,  repaired  to  the  Gronja  to  accxmipiidi 
this  intenti(m.  His  efforts  however  were  unffuccessfiil,  and  ths 
gOTemment  learned  this  fact  at  the  instaat  when  the  rcguneBt 
of  the  queen  regent  abandoned  the  ministerial  catraew 

While  Madrid  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  most  id<deiit  aghatioB, 
let  us  see  what  events  took  place  at  the  royal  resideDce  of 
St.  Ildephonso.  On  the  evening  of  the  19di,  a  drama  was 
represented  at  the  theatre  of  the  court,  entitled  A  RevoU^ion 
in  Paris.  This  accidental  circumstance  of  a  rq^resentatiaD 
so  inopportunely  chosen,  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  news 
of  the  revolutions  which  had  tak^  place  in  the  jnovinces 
arrived.  Thus,  whilst  the  court  and  all  the  ofBcers  of  the 
garrison  were  taking  part  in  the  stage  representation  of  a 
revolution,  the  soldiers  oi  the  provinces  and  the  guards  were 
engaged  in  an  actual  one.  Issuing  in  a  body  from  theJr 
barracks  they  marched  unarmed  to  the  palace,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  amid  cries  of 
^^  Viva  la  Constitucion.^  The  queen  quitted  the  theatre,  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  A  deputation  oi  sei^geants  and  ocr- 
poraU,  having  at  their  head  Sergeant  Grarcia,  presented 
itself,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  troop  declared  that  they 
never  would  fire  upon  the  people ;  that  the  ConstitutioD  was 
the  rallying  point  around  which  the  entire  nation  was  gather^ 
ii^;  and  breeching  the  queen  gtaeioudy  to  accede  to  the 
general  prayer  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
state  of  hostility  in  which  the  ministers,  without  herr  consent 
or  advice,  had  placed  the  capital  and  the  royal  guard.  The 
queen  requested  to  have  time  to  consider  this  demand,  and 
pr(»nised  to  give  an  answer  to  it  the  following  day.  That 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Constitution  was  swoni 
to  by  the  queen,  and  proclaimed  at  three  o^dock  in  the  after* 
noon  of  the  ISth. 

This  scene  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  aocuaadkitf 
more  specious  than  true.  As  a  general  proposition,  an  act  of 
military  rebellion  against  a  monarch,  is  one  of  treason  and 
felony ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  crisis  in  which  Madrid ' 
at  that  time  placed,  and  the  dreadful  oonsequenoes  which  : 
have  attended  a  collision  between  the  garrison  andthepeoj^e-^ 
the  one  in  a  state  of  exasperation,  the  other  obeying  by  ibree 
of  discipline,  the  voice  of  a  vk^ent  commander-— we  must  admit 
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that  the  movemenl  of  La  Granja,  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence, inasmuch  as  it  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things,  which 
must  have  led  to  the  samfice  of  numerous  victims.  Undor 
circumstances  so  critical,  we  must  consider  the  bloodshed  and 
the  consequent  calamities  avoided,  as  the  prominent  points  of 
the  question,  before  which  all  the  rest  lose  their  weight,  and 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

The  night  of  the  14th  of  August  passed  in  tranquillity. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  triumph  of  the  Constk 
tution  was  secured  by  the  nomination  of  Greneral  Seoane, 
ia  the  place  of  Greneral  Quesada,  to  the  command  of 
Madrid  and  of  the  province.  The  city,  whose  population 
bad  slept  amidst  the  noise  of  the  troops  patrolling  the  streets, 
the  rolUng  of  the  drums,  and  the  rattling  of  the  artillery 
over  the  pavement,  awakened  to  barricade  all  the  houses. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  mcnming,  the  dismissal  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  the  nomination  of  Calatrava  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  with  power  to  form  a  government,  ware  an- 
nounced. At  two  o'clock  p.m.  the  Constitution  w^  pro- 
daimed  with  all  the  forms  of  an  act,  which  changed  entirely 
the  basis  of  the  political  and  social  order  in  Spain.  The  joy 
waa  universal  at  thus  seeing  the  ancient  national  banners 
again  unfurled,  nor  less  from  the  assurance  of  the  termination 
of  the  dreadful  crisis  which  had  lasted  for  eleven  days.  Not 
the  dightest  disorder  took  place,  not  a  cry  of  reaction 
after  so  cruel  a  subjugation.  The  only  victim  was  the 
unfi^unate  Quesada,  who  had  so  unhappily  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  re-acti(mary  ministers  bis  noble  courage,  his 
floldier-like  energy,  and  his  imprudent  boldness.  At  three 
o*dock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  learnt  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested near  the  village  of  Hortaleza,  distant  a  league  from 
Madrid :  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  had  to  pass  through 
the  most  populous  streets  of  Madrid,  to  reach  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Sepcm^  which  were  at  the  post-offica  An 
immense  crowd  gathered  on  his  way  thither,  and  the  im- 
prudent messenger  related  aloud  the  news  which  he  was 
bearing  to  the  authorities.  Some  vile  assassins  instantly 
jumped  into  the  cabriolets  which  were  on  the  stand  in  the 
Calle  d'AlcaU,  and  started  at  fiUl  gallop  for  Hortaleza,  with 
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the  determination  to  murder  a  prisons,  without  defeDoe,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  Quesada,  General 
Seoane  ordered  Captain  Montano  to  ride  at  full  speed  with  a 
squadron  of  cuirassiers,  and  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  Montano  set  out  with  all  possible  speed,  but 
he  arrived  too  late :  the  Marquis  of  Maneago  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Strange  and  melancholy  fate !  General  Quesada  was 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword  in  1823,  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  contributed  effectually  to  its  overthrow :  he  died 
by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  very  day  on  which  that  Consti- 
tution was  re^tablished  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy 
thirteen  years  afterwards !  Quesada  was  a  valiant  scddier, 
an  honest  man,  and  a  generous  enemy.  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  he  defended  with  inflexible 
courage,  the  liberals  against  all  the  apostolical  reaction. 
During  his  administration  in  Andalusia,  he  was  the  friend  of 
all  the  persecuted,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  side.  He  op- 
posed to  the  exactions  of  the  nefarious  ministers  of  Ferdinand 
the  loyalty  of  his  character  and  his  plighted  faith,  which  he 
made  even  his  enemies  respect.  But  brought  up  as  he  was 
in  the  camp,  Quesada  could  not  bend  to  prudence,  or  make  the 
concessions  which  difficult  circumstances  required :  he  knew 
only  how  to  command  and  to  obey.  The  harsh  and  brutal  tone 
of  his  speech  and  his  character  rendered  him  detested,  and 
occasioned  his  fall.  Quesada  was  an  upright  man,  whatever 
were  his  opinions ;  even  amongst  his  political  enemies  he  hjKl 
friends,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that  he  was  not  saved :  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  several  of  them  offered  him  an  asylum, 
—and  amongst  these  the  brave  General  Seoane  was  not  the 
last.  We  cannot  but  notice  here,  a  curious  coincidence  of 
events.  On  the  15th  of  August,  18S5,  Madrid  was  dedarad 
in  a  state  of  siege  by  Quesada.  It  was  Isturiz  who  was  then 
outlawed,  and  saved  himsdf  from  a  court-martial  by  flight 
alone.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1886,  Madrid  was  agam 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  by  the  same  Quesada,  under 
orders  from  the  same  Isturiz,  and  they  were  both  obliged  to 
save  their  lives  by  flight.  One  perished  a  victim  to  his  passive 
obedience,  and  the  other  is  in  exile,  shunned  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  are  indignant  at  his  apostacy  and  versatility. 
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We  have  followed,  in  some  *  detail,  the  history  of  the  last 
three  years,  from  a  desire  to  make  generally  understood  the 
series  of  events  which  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Statute,  and 
which  led  to  its  overthrow,  after  two  years  of  existence,— « 
series  of  ministerial  faults  which  caused  the  people  to  raise 
again  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  and  1820,.  as  that 
which  alone  represented  the  legal  principle  of  rights  so  long 
misapprehended  and  trodden  under  foot.  We  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  collect  all  the  leading  facts,  and  to  bring  them 
within  a  comprehensive  view:  they  will  speak  more  loudly 
than  all  our  reasonings  to  men  of  enlightened  and  impartial 
minds,  and  to  such  alone  do  we  address  ourselves. 

The  Constitution  of  181S,  an  imperfect,  and  perhaps  an 
impracticable  work,  contains  in  itself  the  legal  corrective 
of  its  own  errors ;  this  fundamental  code  is  a  solid  basis 
upon  which  to  build  the  future  destinies  of  Spain.  The 
constituent  Cortes  will  be  elected  by  the  entire  body  of 
the  citizens;  they  will  modify  and  amend  the  work  of 
the  constituent  Cortes  of  1810;  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  sound  reason  will  prevail  over  foreign  theories, 
and  Utopian  schemes  borrowed  from  other  nations.  The 
creation  of  a  second  chamber  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
innovation  which  the  constituent  Cortes  will  have  to  make ;  to 
give  to  the  new  fundamental  code  of  Spain  a  real  strength, 
to  give  to  its  provisions  severally  the  stamp  of  reality  and  dura- 
Irility,  the  second  chamber  must,  and  we  trust  will,  receive  the 
popular  investiture  of  election;  it  must  equally  avoid  the 
forms  of  England  and  of  France,  which  we  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing, and  which  can  in  no  manner  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  state  of  Spain.  Any  peerage  or  senate,  either  heredl- 
tiury  or  of  royal  nomination,  will  be  a  useless  incumbrance,  an 
embarrassing  clog,  such  as  the  estamento  of  the  Prooeres  under 
theRoyal  Statute  proved  during  its  short  existence.  To  establish 
a  just  balance  of  power,  to  secure  order,  and  to  promote  the 
rjral  advancement  of  liberal  institutions,  it  is,  that  we  urge  the 
constitution  of  a  second  elective  chamber.  The  grandees  of 
Spain  have  too  long  held  themselves  apart  from  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  to  pretend  to  exercise  any  influence  on  them. 
From  want  of  emulation,  the  descendants  of  those  men  whose 
names  are  illustrious  in  history,  have  lost  all  energy.    The 
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country  has  an  interest  in  seeing  them  resume  an  active  1%; 
but,  too  long  habituated  to  an  hereditary  indifference  and  idle- 
ness, they  will,  if  possiUe,  remain  inactive,  as  they  have  ythcrto 
done,  resting  for  support  upon  their  titles  and  their  unproduedve 
wealth.  They  must  lead  a  new  life^  and  share  in  the' popular 
elanent.  They  cannot,  as  rich  and  powerful  proprieCors, 
remain  indifferent  spectators  in  the  midst  of  the  general  move- 
ment ;  and  as  their  ancestors  marched  at  the  head  of  armies, 
so  the  proper  position  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  at  the  present 
day  is  at  the  head  of  civilization.  Their  hereditary  apathy 
must  be  conquered,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to  resume,  in 
spite  of  their  own  disinclination,  the  rank  which  becomes 
them,  and  which  they  have  bartered  for  the  privacy  and  idle- 
ness of  a  court ;  they  are  in  general  noble  and  generous,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  reproach  them  with,  save  the  vcivrntaxj 
sacriiSce  of  their  own  dignity  and  importance. 

The  nobles,  then,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  aeoood 
chamber,  but  by  election,  like  all  the  other  members  id 
it.  Spain  will  thus  give  a  noble  example  to  Europe,  of  a 
nation  respecting  the  recollection  of  past  services,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  political  transformation, — an  example  which  wiH  be 
handed  down  to  the  descendants  of  those  illustrious  men.  We 
may  rely  with  confidence  uppn  the  good  sense  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  people :  free  in  their  choice,  the  election  will  be  reed 
and  good,  and  they  will  readily  pay  obedience  to  those  wbora 
they  will  themselves  have  invested  with  the  authority  to  com- 
mand. 

The  destiny  of  Spain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Cortes;  to  en- 
sure success,  and  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happin^Bsd  of  dds 
once  glorious  country,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  deputies  who 
are  about  to  lay  the  constitutive  foundations  of  the  P^instda 
will  be  all  Spaniards^  and  that  they  willdirect  Iheir  efforts 
rather  to  reforms  in'^the  administration,  than  to  new  politicid 
creations.  But  it  is  in  the  face  of  a  devastating  civil  war  that 
they  have  to  engage  in  ameliorations  which  that  war  renders 
so  difficult.  For  three  y^ars  error  has  only  givto  birth  to 
error;  in  running  after  allies,  who  have  vanished  like  a  shadow, 
the  nation  has  abandoned  its  true  friends ;  vainly  attempting 
to  establish  order,  it  has  produced  only  violent  agitations. 
It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these,  for  when  political  crises 
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are  suffered  to  contmue  too  long,  the  people  terminate  them 
by  thixnving  a  veil  over  the  dtatue  of  liberty,  and  by  placing 
a  seal  upon  the  lips  of  the  law.  Spain  desires  a. regeneration, 
and  not  a  revolution;  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
government  must  summon  to  their  side  men  capluble  of  coun- 
teracting die  revolutionary  element  which  still  exists,  though 
feeble  and  disregarded:  they  must  remember  that  every  defeat 
of  the  army  perpetuates  for  another  day  that  feveri^  excite- 
ment among  men  ready  to  attack  every  thing  which  separates 
them  from  their  object.  We  doubt  not  that  the  prment  ministry 
will  answer  the  hopes,  the  expectations,  which  they  have  raified ; 
and  in  spite,  doubtless,  of  many  errors,  the  eonfidenee  which 
they  inspire  will  give  them  a  force,  a  support,  which  all  the 
preceding  ministries  have  wanted. 

We  have  seen  with  pain,  how  ill  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the 
men  of  property  in  Spain  have  been  appreciated  by  the  French 
government,  which,  so  far  from  yielding  them  afrank  and  cordial 
support,  appears  to  be  withdrawing  from  the  treaty  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance ;  whilst  the  hostile  and  calumnious  tone  of  the 
official  journals  of  the  Doctrinaire  ministry  surpasses,  in  violence 
and  felsdiood,  those  even  of  the  CarUst  party  themselves.  There 
is  a  kindof  fiitality  attending  the  relations  of  Franceand  Spain — 
two  countries  formed  to  harmonise  in  all  respects ;  and  it  seems 
.  as  if  the  sajdng,  "  //  fi'y  a  plus  de  Pyrinies^  has  been  only 
a  cruel  and  ironical  taunt.  There  is  a  species  of  periodical 
action  and  reaction,  equally  fatal  to  both  nations,  of  which 
they  seem  threatened  with  a  renewal.  The  war  of  succession, 
that  of  1793,  of  1808,  of  18^,  are  examples  too  lamentaUe 
not  to  deter  from  a  repetition  of  such  attempts.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  presents  to  France  dangers 
to  which  she  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  shut  her  eyes.  In  a 
neighbouring  country  she  has  witnessed  a  sudden  federation, 
attended  with  circumstances  no  less  remarkable;  and  she  can- 
not avoid  recognising  the  evidence  of  the  force  of  provincial 
traditions,  or  that  the  ideas  of  federalism  have  still  an  active 
and  vigorous  existence.  The  sudden  uprising  of  these  juntas 
in  1808  forthe  defence  of  the  country,  in  1835  against  the 
ministry,  and  in  1836  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  grave  and  important  facts,  plain  manifestations  of  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.    The  central  power  has  once  more 
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recovered  authority,  but  will  it  retain  it  permanently.?  We 
may  reasonably  doubt  this,  unless  the  civil  war  has  a  speedy 
termination.  If  indeed  it  is  prolonged,  and  the  monarchy, 
powerless  to  restore  peace  to  the  country,  is  likewise  abandoned 
from  without  by  its  alUes,  the  day  perhaps  is  not  tar  distant 
when  the  resolution  of  the  Spanish  people  will  resume  all  its 
vigour;  and  when,  leaving  to  the  Navarrese  and  to  the  Basque 
provinces  their  fuero8  for  whidi  they  are  combating,  each  pro- 
vince, reclaiming  its  own,  will  retire  from  a  contest,  which 
must  then  cease,  from  want  of  an  object 

Is  it  reserved  to  our  age  to  witness  the  country  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  classical  soil  of  monarchy,  fall  into  dis- 
memberment after  three  centuries  of  a  compact  and  firm  exist- 
ence ?  We  do  not  believe  this ;  although  our  conviction  is, 
that  the  form  of  a  federative  republic  will,  at  a  future,  though 
very  distant  period,  be  the  crowning  step  in  the  r^eneration 
of  Spain.  It  depends  on  France  and  England  to  arrest  for  a 
long  period  this  movement,  so  dangerous  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  But  let  us  be  well  assured  that  the  civil  war  must 
inevitably  have  this  result;  if  it  continues,  the  counsds  of 
ivason  and  forbearance  will  cease  to  be  of  any  ^ect,  and 
absolute  despair,  the  most  fatal  prompter  to  action,  will  uainrp 
all  influence  over  the  nation. 

The  present  ministry  possesses  no  other  force  than  that 
which  the  confidence  and  the  general  esteem  of  Spain  gives  it : 
but  what  is  more  fugitive  than  the  popularity  of  a  ministry? 
All  their  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
and  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  have,  how- 
ever, come  into  power  at  a  period  when  the  disorder  is  at  its 
height;  and  it  can  scarcely  he  hoped  that  the  remedy  of  the 
evil  can  be  so  speedy  as  to  satisfy  the  expectations,  or  pre- 
tended expectations,  of  that  body  of  idk  and  ill-disposed  men 
-  whom  every  revolution  raises  to  the  surface  of  agitation. 

Our  task  is  finished ;  we  have  spoken  of  Spain,  such  as  we 
have  seen  her  after  a  long  examination  of  all  the  dements 
which  are  working  or  paralysing  her  restoration.  Time  al(me 
can  verify  or  condemn  our  predictions,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
future.  Would  that  England  and  France  could  be  convinced, 
as  we  are,  that  upon  the  triumph  of  a  wise  and  rational 
liberty  in  Spain  depends  the  repose  of  the  whde  of  Europe ! 
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A  federative  republic,  or  a  monarchical  absolutism,  would 
equaUj  disturb  the  balance  of  society ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
Spain,  under  the  reformed  Constitution  of  1812,  may  be  able 
to  preserve  her  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to 
the  nation  all  their  liberties  and  their  municipal  franchises,  so 
dear  to  the  people,  and  so  necessary  to  their  greatness  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


Abticle  IX. 

Ministerial  Changes  in  France. 

On  this  side  of  the  channel,  where  a  majority  in  Parliament 
alone  possesses  the  privilege  of  making  and  unmaking  a  minis- 
try, the  fall  of  M.  Thiers  may  seem  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
The  Chambers  did  not  drive  him  from  office,  for  his  retirement 
took  place  during  the  recess ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  sank  under 
the  blows  of  public  opinion,  for  it  spared  him,  as  one  spares  a 
child  whose  growth  one  wishes  to  foster.  He  was  popular ;  the 
men  who  have  succeeded  him  were  unpopular :  with  them  no 
one  sympathizes ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  looks  upon  them 
with  repugnance — a  repugnance  which  it  has  often  expressed 
in  votes  of  censure :  the  press  persecutes  them  as  the  favourers 
or  accomplices  of  the  fallen  dynasty ;  even  the  king,  disposed 
as  he  is  to  adopt  the  same  theories  as  themselves,  has  a  real 
aversion  for  their  persons. 

Despite  of  all  these  causes  of  exclusion,  the  Doctrinaires 
are  in  power:  despite  of  so  many  supports  and  resources, 
M.  Thiers  has  been  unable  to  maintain  himself.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  these  apparent  contradictions  ? 

M.  Thiers  has  split  upon  no  other  rock  than  his  own 
character ;  he  has  fallen,  like  Nebuchadnezzar'^s  statue,  because 
the  brazen  colossus  had  feet  of  clay  :  he  has  ruined  himself, 
at  the  very  time  when  his  enemies  hardly  dared  attack  him. 

The  late  president  of  the  council  is,  by  nature,  like  the 
Spanish  soldier,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  he  was 
brave  on  such  a  day,  or  at  such  a  place.  He  is  never  alike  for 
two  minutes ;  his  resolutions  pass  like  lightning  through  his 
mind  ;  and  his  policy,  instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  and  con- 
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tinuous  path,  advances  by  springs  atid  bounds :  he  has  nettlicr 
sequence  in  his  ideas,  nor  consistency  in  bis  character.  France, 
under  his  guidance,  resembled  a  man  of  honour  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  courtesan,  who  forces  all  her  caprices  upon 
him,  and  troubles,  while  she  fascinates  him.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, short  of  the  disordered  situation  of  that  great  country 
could  ever  have  allowed  a  character  so  full  of  fiulhigs  and 
of  weaknesses,  to  occupy  the  highest  place  among^  her  cod- 
stituted  powers.  The  MajoritS  suffered  itsdf  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  fluent  oratory.  M.  Thiers  becanse 
minister  because  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  public  speaker ;  much 
in  the  same  way  as  among  savage  tribes,  the  most  robust  and 
courageous,  not  the  wisest  or  most  prudent,  warrinNr  is  deeted 
to  command. 

The  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers  maintained  a  sufficiently  firm 
position  during  the  last  session :  the  majority  suppinled,  and 
at  the  same  time,  kept  it  within  bounds.  As  long  as  his 
power  was  disputed,  the  president  of  the  council  was  reserved 
in  his  language,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  raise  himself  to  that 
,  moral  dignity  in  which  he  has  always  been  deficient :  but  no 
sooner  was  he  delivered  from  the  control  of  the  Chambers, 
than  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  gave  free  course  to  his 
temper.  The  intoxication  of  success  added  to  his  unbounded 
ambitibn;  the  feeling  of  his  own  talent,  increased  by  the 
mediocrity  of  all  his  colleagues;  and  pride,  in  him,  had 
reached  idmost  the  pitch  of  madness.  M.  'i^hiers  seriously 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  second  Napoleon,  called  to  extend 
the  limits  of  France,  and  of  course  to  govern  without 
contradiction  in  the  mean  time. 

Hence  all  the  faults  of  the  last  mim'stry.  The  president  of 
the  council,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  did  not  even  condescend 
to  consult  his  colleagues.  Thus,  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch, 
he  recalled  General  Bugeaud  from  the  banks  of  the  Taiira,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  force  which  was  to 
.  march  into  Spain,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  minister 
at  war,  who  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  M.  Thiers 
had  no  more  respect  for  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers; 
he  treated  the  ambassadors  with  a  familiarity  which  has  more 
than  once  caused  complaint  to  be  made  to  the  king,  and,  with 
that  thoughtlessness  which  he  displays  on  all  occasions,  he  y 
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,  heard  to  exclaim,  at  one  of  his  own  parties,  "  O  fntm  dieu^  il 
•*  est  huii  heures^  Frias  va  venir;je  hit  ai  donni  rendezifotiSj 
*^etjene  sais  plus  ce  quefavais  i  ltd  di^eT* 

Sometihing  yet  stringer  remains.  It  is  well  known  that  M. 
Thiars  and  M.  Guizot  toleMted,  encoutag^,  and  even  laid 
down,  as  a  constitutional  axiom,  the  right  of  the  king  to  inter- 
vene, personally,  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  M.  Thiers,  on  becoming  prime  minister,  would, 
better  than  any  one,  remember  this  doctrine,  manufactured  for 
the  express  use  of  the  new  thrcme.  No  such  thing :  M .  Thiers 
aspired  to  dictate  even  to  hfs  master,  and  he  set  about  it  by 
putting  aside,  in  the  rudest  manner,  those  courtly  forms, 
which,  if  they  serve  for  nothing  else,  serve  to  moderate  the 
shock  of  conflicting  opinions. 

Before  the  question  of  interventicm  was  laid  before  the 
coimcil  of  ministers,  it  had  been  debated  between  the  king 
and  M.  Thiers.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  was 
t^uTied  on  with  equal  warmth  by  the  two  interlocutors, 
M.  Thiers  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say,  **  Je  dots  declarer  au 
**  Rid  quHl  n^ a  jamais  iU  de  bonne  foi  dans  cette  qu^iion^'' 
Was  not  Louis  Philippe  justified  in  exclaiming  against  the 
ingratitude  and  insolence  of  his  minister  ?  A  few  days  after 
this  conversation,  and  when  the  rupture  was  already  inevitable, 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  going  into  the  country  to  forget  the  cares 
of  greatness,  called  upon  the  king,  and  said  to  him,  just  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  clerk  in  one  of  his  own  oiiices ;  "  Je 
**  pars  pour  la  ckasse ;  fy  resterai  deuw  jours,  Je  vous  en 
**  prfe,  au  moiTiSy  Sire,  ne  faites  rien  sans  moi!^  The  king, 
on  describing  this  scene  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  added, 
with  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  "  Quand  fentendis  ces  paroles^ 
^*  il  me  sembla  qu'on  me  donnait  des  coups  de  bdtonsur'la 
^  iite.^ 

If  we  may  trust  the  asmirances  of  persons  in  the  confidence 
of  the  court,  the  king  was  prepared  to  make  a  compromise 
with  his  ministers  in  the  difficult  question  of  intervention ;  and 
would  at  least  have  conceded  extensive  enlistments  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  foreign  legion.  But  the  political 
questidn  had  now  become  mixed  up  with  a  question  of  personal 
dignity :  Louis  Philippe ^and  M.  Thiers  could  no  longer  meet 
at  the  same  council  board ;   the   king  must  have  feared  to 
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humble  the  throne  before  the  power  of  the  minister :  the  latter 
trusted  to  the  support  of  the  Chambers  to  force  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  In  ftict,  M.  Thiers  has  shown  as  much  baste  to 
quit  the  cabinet,  as  most  ministers  show  to  get  into  it :  be 
seems  persuaded  that  they  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
recalling  him,  and  that  his  triumphant  return  to  power  will 
be,  like  Necker's  in  1790,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  M.  Guizot 
hastened  to  Paris ;  M.  Duch&tel,  who  was  reposing  bimsdf  on 
the  coast  of  Gascony^  took  post,  and  followed  dose  aflter 
his  master;  the  whole  staff  of  the  Doctrine  were  soon 
assembled,  and  ready  for  the  assault.  Louis  Philippe^  who 
dreaded  the  tutorship  oi  the  Doctrinaires  more  than  the 
impertinent  pretensions  of  M.  Thiers,  but  who  well  knew  that 
that  coterie  had  much  more  ambition  than  pride,  did  not 
submit  to  M.  Guizot^s  conditions,  but  dictated  his  own  through 
M.  Mol^. 

The  enfantement  of  the  new  ministry  was  long  and  tedious. 
Louis  Philippe  had  two  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  cabinet 
should  not  be  homogeneous:  in  the  first  place,  because  an- 
administration  formed  of  men  unanimous  in  opinion  upon 
important  points,  necessarily  annuls  the  king^s  prepcHiderance 
in  the  cabinet ;  and,  secondly,  because  at  the  present  moment, 
no  opinion  has  power  enough  over  the  chambers,  to  ccmimand, 
alone,  a  majority.  He  has,  accordingly,  exerted  all  his  tact  to 
compose  a  ministry  of  incongruous  elements,  which  remain  in 
equilibrium  merely  through  the  exertion  of  opposing  forces. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  3rd  of  September,  three  distinct 
shades  of  opinion  are  blended.  MM.  Guizot,  Duchatd,  and 
De  Gasparin  belong  to  the  doctrinaire  school;  M.  Mol^  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  represent  that  political  party,  which  keeps  on 
good  terms  with  all  governments,  and  which  professes  to  save 
them  in  spite  of  themselves ;  M.  Persil,  General  Bernard,  and 
Admiral  Rosamel  are  simply  devoted  courtiers,  with  difierent 
degrees  of  fanaticism  and  energy.  These  last  form  the  centre, 
the  fvaverers  of  the  council ;  by  disposing  of  their  votes  in 
favor  of  M.  Mol^  or  M.  Guizot,  the  king  is  enabled  to  throw 
the  majority  into  either  scale  at  his  pleasure. 

The  juste  milieu  system— that  system  of  selfishness  incar- 
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nate  Id  the  person  of  the  king-^remained  strong,  and  even 
appeared  durable,  whilst  it  had  for  its  instruments  two  sudi 
men  as  Thiers  and  Guizot.  Their  defects  were  neutralized 
by  their  good  qualities,  and  they  served  as  counterpmses  to 
each  other*  M.  Guizot,  grave  and  serious  in  his  language, 
gave  character  and  dignity  to  his  ministry ;  while  M.  Thiers, 
a  man  of  no  such  severity  of  conduct,  supplied  the  cabinet 
with  the  liveliness,  subtlety,  and  fertility  in  expedients,  which 
in  France  are,  unhappily,  considered  of  far  more  importance 
than  honesty,  uprightness  of  character,  or  large  and  noble 
views  of  policy.  These  two  ministers  united  the  two  great 
fractions  of  the  parliamentry  centres ;  the  centre  gauche  and 
centre  droit.  The  existence  of  the  majcwrity  organized  by 
M.  Perier  in  1881,  depended  upon  the  alliance  of  these  two 
men ;  but  they  themselves  could  no  longer  remain  united,  from 
the  time  when  the  two  centres  had  once  shown  symptoms  of 
tending  to  a  separation. 

This  decomposition  of  the  juste  milieu^  prepared  by  pre- 
vious events,  began  to  show  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  that  moment,  that 
before  renouncing  its  favourite  system,  the  crown  would  attempt 
to  employ  separately  the  two  men  and  the  two  parties,  whose 
union  had  assured  the  success  of  the  reaction.  We  first  saw 
the  Thiers^  phase  in  the  ministry  of  the  SSnd  of  February, 
which  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  centre  gauche  and  the 
tiers  parti ;  we  are  now  about  to  witness  the  Guizot  phase,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  6th  of  September,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  centre  droit,  not  with  the  legitimist  tones  who  are  still 
pouting,  and  will  not  answer  any  advances,  but  with  the 
Philippixing  tories  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  great  object  of  the  combination  is  to  augment  the 
influence  of  the  peerage  in  the  government.  The  Doctrinaire 
journals  have  recdved  their  instructions ;  to  them  it  is  com- 
mitted to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  charte,  in  declaring 
that  the  ministry  should  be  the  creature  of  the  majority,  does 
not  allude  exclusively  to  the  elective  majority ;  and  that  the 
(pinions  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  should  be  reckoned  for 
something  in  the  constitutional  order.  They  add  that  this 
chamber  reckons  among  its  members  all  the  men  of  distinction 
in  the  state,  and  that  it  possesses  almost  all  the  intelligence 
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and  experience  of  the  country ;  but  they  do  not  raention  that 
the  greater  part  of  theeec^MM^^^have  jusdy  forfeited  all  respect 
on  the  part  of  their  fellow  citizens,  by  their  prostitution  to  every 
govanment.  What  confidence  can  the  country  place  in 
-M.  Pasquier,  wik)  served*  Napoleon,  and  served  Loun  XVI 11^ 
and  still  serves  Louis  PhiKppe  I.  P  Was  not  M.  Mol^ 
-minister- of  Napoleon  and  minister,  of  the  revolution  of  July, 
one  of.  those  who  condemned  Mlurshal  Ney  to  death  ?  Is  not 
the  mere  name  of  M.  Decaze  (he  symbol  of  pcditiod  tergiversa- 
tion ?  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  sjmonjrme.of  that  canning 
ffelfiilhness  which  swims  through  allrevc^utions,  and  always 
Ands  a  fortune  among  the  ruins  of  its  country  ? 

M.  Guizot  has  no  esteem  for  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  he 
despises  the  Deputies  as  an  assembly  of  ignorant  bourgeois  : 
but  the  Peers  are  docile  instruments,  and  the  Deputies  rebel- 
lious, and  hence  his  preference  for  the  former.  When  so 
important  an  innovation  as  the  transfier  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  one  chamber  to  another,  has  been  reserved  upon,  it 
is  certainly  the  occasion  to  flatter  public  opinion,  and  attempt 
to  secure  a  long  lease  of  oflice.  M.  Guizot  felt  that  this  was 
his  situation,  and  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber; 
the  king  decisively  refused,  thus  showing  that  be  {M^inred  the 
present  chamber  to  the  ministry,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
new-comers  would  not  cost  him  much. 

M.  Guizot  committed  a  great  blunder  in  accepting  office, 
under  the  condition  of  preserving  the  present  chamber;  by 
that  act  he  descended  from  his  rank  of  the  chief  of  a  party. 
How  can  he,  indeed,  present  himself  before  that  majority,  of 
which  he-  has  so  openly  exhibited  his  distrust  ?  WiU  he  not 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  disarming  it  by  concessions ;  of 
'suffi^ng  himself  to  be  drawn  along  by  othors ;  of  humbly 
fiJldwing  in  the  track  marked  out  by  M.  Thiers;  of  speaking 
like  M.  Bauzet  of  conciliation,  and  like  M.  Passy  of  economy ; 
of  playing  a  part,  in  short,  instead  of  assuming'  the  lofty 
'  position  of  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  no  very  diflicult  task  for  a  ministry,  be 
its  character  what  it  may,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  elective 
chamber.  M.  Guizot  himself  will,  perhaps,  obtain  it ;  but 
under  what  conditions  ?  This  is  the  true  question.  Would  he 
be  supported  by  a  majority,  should  he  pretend  to  oppose 
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U.  de  Salvandy  to  M.  Dupin  for.  the  Pii»ideney  of  Ihe. 
chamber  ?  Could  he  command  a  majority^  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  chamber  fipm  bestowitig  atfuork  pf  its  favour  upon 
M.  Thiers,  as,  for  example,  his  nomination  as  vice-president  ? 
Sbotild  .M.  Thiers,  ftdlen  into  diter^it  as  he  deservedly  is, 
ttndortake  to  lead  an  c^pontion  against  the  ministry,  could 
MM.  Guizoi  and  Mold  preserve  a  majority  ?  The  difficulties 
of  their  situation  may  be  conceived  from  this  single  fact :  the 
Journal  des  Dibats,  whieh  never  .evaded  to-  clamour,  for. 
M.  Ouizot^s'retum  to  power,  at  the  vary  itefneqt  of  engagifig 
to  defend  the  new  administration,  formally  reserved  its  attach- 
ment to  M.  Thiers ;  in  the  event  of  a  contest,  it  wishes  to  be 
free  to  preserve  its  neutrality. 

The  cabinet  of  the  6th  of  September  will  be  esttremely 
weak'  in  the  chambers.  Neither  M.  Mold,  nor.Mv  XHitdifitel 
are  orators';  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  an  intriguer  but  aa  intdlir 
gent  admimsiraieutj  is  Bttle  circulated  for  the  areaa  of 
debate;  M.  Persil,  a  sort  of.  attorney,  fajniliar  with,  tb^ 
chicanery  of  special  pleading^  ftill  of  malignity  *i^nd  hate,  pE|ay 
•erve,  in  a  period  of  civil  war,  like  the  blast  of  a  forge,  t^ 
cxdte  into  a  blaze  the  akeady  inflamed  p(is9ioos  of  party,  but 
in  a  period  of  calm  he  wearies  and  disgusts  his  audience. 
Lastly,  M.  Guizot,  who  alone  will  sustain  the  whole  wdgbt;pf 
the  debates,  has  a  grave  and  formal  eloquence,  which  adap^ 
itself  witli  difficulty  to  sudden  struggles,  and  requires  pre- 
paration in  order  to  exhibit  itself  to  advantage.  There  is  then 
not  one  orator  in  the  ministry,  and  this  in  a  country  where 
power  is  the  reward  of  eloquence;  and  opposed  to  such 
redoubtable  antagonists  as  MM.  Thiers,  Dupin,  Barrot, 
Berryer,  Du&ure,  Teste,  and  Garnier  Fag^ ! 

But  this  is  n6t  all.  .The  ministi^  wa;»  scarcely,  fon^aec^ 
liefore.it  exhibited  the  elements  of  dissipation.  M.  Guizot 
wys,  very  readily,  that  he  will  never  sepanite  himself  from 
'If.  M<d^;  but  M.  Mcd^  does  not  say  that  he  will  remain 
fcrerarwitfa  M.  Guiwt.  Should  M.  MoU  even  ass^t  it,  he 
would. not  be  believed.  These:  two  miniatars  are  rivals/ in 
ambition.  M.  Guizot  is  proudiof  the  superiority  of  his  talents; 
M.  Mole  of  his  birth  and  of  the  authority  he  has  acquired  in 
a  long  facial  career^  cdmmenced  by  Napoleon's  making  him 
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a  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  M.  Guizot  i^  fint 
insisted  upon  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  the  king  jdaced  it 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Mol^.  The  chief  of  the  Doctrinaire  school, 
though  at  liberty  to  choose  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  [de- 
ferred to  take  refuge  in  that  of  public  instruction,  wfaidi 
occupies  but  little  of  his  time,  and  thus  permits  him  to  watch 
more  actively  over  the  general  march  of  affairs.  UnaUe  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  ministry,  he  aspires  to  be  its  soul. 

The  character  of  M.  Mold  is  another  stumUing  block. 
The  president  of  the  council  has  not  the  haughty  manneiB 
and  severity  of  character  which  distinguish  AL  Guizot ;  but 
his  pride,  however  concealed  under  more  polished  forms,  ia 
no  less  real.  Add  to  this,  that  his  irritable  and  uiiacc«Hmno- 
dating  temper  gives  him,  perpetuaUy,  the  air  of  a  discon- 
tented man.  M.  Mold  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  stumbling 
block  in  any  conceivable  combination ;  he  has  not  the  strength 
to  rule,  and  he  will  not  consult  to  be  ruled;  he  wants,  at  once, 
both  courage  and  bonhammie. 

Should  a  spark  of  disunion  penetrate  into  the  cabinet,  it 
will  meet  with  one  man  whose  every  effort  will  at  ooce  be 
exerted  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  M.  Persil  is  (me  of  those 
malicious,  and  at  the  same  time  mean  creatures,  who,  like  ill- 
tempered  curs,  lick  the  hand  of  their  master,  and  snap  in 
revenge  at  every  thing  else  within  reach  of  thdr  te^. 
Without  sincerity,  heart,  or  opinion  of  his  own,  he  is,  in  one 
word,  Louis  Pbilippe^s  spy  in  the  cabinet.  He  countersigned 
the  nominationofMM.de  Bassano,  Teste,  Passy,  and  Charles 
Dupin,  the  ministers  of  the  8rd  November ;  he  detested  the 
Doctrinaires  at  that  period,  and  compared  them  to  the  Jesuits. 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  countersigned  the  re-entry  of  his 
ancient  colleagues,  MM.  Guizot,  Thiers,  &c.,  and  thought 
himself  happy  in  being  admitted  in  their  company.  M.  Passy, 
whom  he  had  decided,  by  false  reports,  and  by  insinuating 
that  the  public  tranquillity  was  menaced,  to  assume  the 
ministry  of  finance,  hi^s  openly  declared,*  in  the  tiibune,  that 
M.  Persil  deceived  him.  M.  de  Rigny,  his  colleagut,  whose 
conversation  he  had  reported  to  the  king,  exhibited  his  con- 
tempt for  him,  in  presence  of  five  hundred  parsons  assembled 
in   the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries.     And  yet  M.   Pa*sil  is  a 
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minister  at  the  present  moment;  and  what  is  more,  he  is 
minister  of  justice,  and  represents  in  France,  law,  justice, 
and  morality ! 

The  new  cabinet  is  equally  deficient  in  administrative 
ability.  M.  de  Gasparin,  who  has  been  placed  in  the  depart^ 
ment  of  the  interior,  was  pri/et  at  Lyons,  during  the  riots  of 
April.  A  man  fitted  only  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  ofiice, 
and  destitute  of  political  intelligence,  he  neither  anticipated 
nor  prevented  the  impending  crisis.  M.  Guizot,  who  is  not 
blind  to  the  incapacity  of  this  minister,  abandons  the  com^ 
munesy  the  hospices^  and  the  prisons,  to  his  direction,  but 
reserves  for  M.  de  Remusat,  sub-secretary  of  state,  the  whole 
pc^dcal  duty,  the  elections,  and  the  instructions  to  be  given 
to  the  prifets. 

M.  Martin  du  Nord  is  still  moi*e  completely  out  of  his 
element  in  the  ministry  of  commerce.  His  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  was  Procureur-gSnSral  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  when  nominated  to  his  present  situation. 
Unacquainted  with  commercial  matters,  he  still  represents  in 
the  chamber  a  manufacturing  department,  interested  in  main- 
taining the  exorbitant  duties  imposed  in  France  upon  all 
articles  of  foreign  production  similar  to  its  own.  M.  Martin 
is  placed  between  his  duty  as  a  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  interest  as  a  deputy  on  the  other — the  most  false  of  all  posi- 
tions for  a  public  man.  M.  Duchdtel,  the  minister  of  finance, 
has  been  instructed  to  present  the  scheme  of  tarif  laws  to  the 
chamber;  in  other  words,  M.  Martin  will  enjoy  the  title,  and 
M.  Duch&tel  discharge  the  functions.  Thus  we  have  two 
important  ministries,  in  which  the  administration  will  only 
move  by  an  auxiliary  impulse,  and  will  be,  consequently,  des- 
titute of  aU  consistency  and  unity. 

Finally,  General  Bernard,  who  has  suffered  himself  to  be 
nominated  minister  of  war,  has  neither  the  military  reputation 
Dor  the  firmness  of  character,  which  the  chief  of  the  French 
army  should,  at  this*day,  possess.  The  army  is  discontented, 
and  decorations  and  promotions  have  been  lavished  upon  it 
without  satisfying  it.  The  French  soldier  has  never  been 
a  passive  instrum^t ;  he  is  eminently  subject  to  the  impulse 
of  a  moral  feeling ;  be  must  have  glory  or  liberty ;  battles,  or 
the  development  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.     To  make 
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use  of  the  army,  as  has  been  done  for  the  last  five  years,  to 
reatrain  public  o[Hnidn,  to  fir^  upon  the  factions^  lo  encamp 
upon  the  scarcely  extinguished  volcano  of  popular  feeling,  apd 
to  give  it  no  competeation,  as  the  eniperor  knew  wdi  how  to 
do,  by  more  glorious  occasions  of  pouring  out  its  bipods  is  tb 
keep  it  in  an  unnatural  situation,  tending  to  produce  iosulik^r- 
^inadon  in  the  ranks.  The  secret  societies  are  niuItiplyiB|^ 
in  the  regiments,  and  the  most  exaggerated  opinions  are  pro- 
fessed; for  the  soldiers,  who  read  but  little,  have  not,  like  the 
citizens,  who  have  retired  to  the  civil  walks  of  life,  tbv  means 
of  enlightening  and  tempering  their  convictions.  R^ubUpaa 
forms  seduce  them,  because  they  exalt  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
a  feeling  more  deariy  cherished  ^y  men  with  arms  in  thdr 
hands,  and  whose  stirring  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  frontier  of 
their  native  country.  •      - 

Marshal  Soult,'  for  whom  the  ministry  of  war  was  inteoded, 
but  who  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  the  new  cabinet,  mi^t 
indeed  have,  in  some  degree,  suppressed  the  ferment  of 
disorder;  for  the  army  fears  him  and  knows  bis  military 
talents.  But  henceforth,  nothing  but  war,  or  a  truly  liberal 
ministry,  \rill  be  able  to  Philippixe  the  spirit  of  the  regiments; 
the  system  of  resistance  has  completely  alienated  it,  and  the 
popularity  which  the  king  hiss  lost,  will  not  be  restored  by  the 
parades  6f  the  camp  of  Com{M^gnew .  The  king  regarda'Mardial 
Soult  as  his  saviour,  and' would  willingly  dissolve  the  minktrj 
to  secure  his  support.  In  France,  it  is  g^ierally  bdieved  that 
the  ministry  will  not  survive  the  approaching  session. 

We  have  laid  bare  the  causes  which  brought  about  the 
ministerial  counter-revolution  of  the  6th  of  September ;  our 
readers  have  been  made  aware  of  the  weak  points  of  the  new 
administration  ;  we  must  now  look  at  it  at  work :  what  will  it 
do,  and  what 'pcditical  system  will  direct  its  course?  . 

The  tendency  of  the  present  ministry  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  desires,  as  has  been  wittily  observed,  la  resiauraium  de  la 
rentauraiiony  moins  la  rietoMration  ;  itnviskes^tp  aeoumpUah 
with  Uie  younger,  what  the  Doctrinaires  weie  unabfeto  eflect 
with  the  dder  branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  the  jtute  milieu^  supported  by  the  wealthy  classes, 
capitalists,  or  landowners.  MM.  Guizot  and  Mole  were  both 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peeragCi  and  they 
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hope,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois,  to 
re-€^tab]ish  it  among  the  institutions  of  the  country.  They 
both  think  that  the  power  of  the  elective  chamber  haB  been 
t€x>  much  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  they  believe  themselves  charged  with  a  mission  to  restore 
the  latter.  Finally,  they  suppose  that  the  clergy,  humbled  by 
the  revolution  of  1830,  will  not  put  too  high  a  price  uppn  its 
alliance;  and  they  propose  to  restore  its  ancient  influence  over 
affairs  of  state,  together  with  the  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  of  which  it  was  deprived. 

This  plan  is  not  very  much  to  be  feared.  The  electoral 
body,  limited  as  it  is  in  France,  will  never  permit  its  execution. 
Perhaps  this  selfish  hourgeovne  excludes  the  inferior  classes 
more  completely  than  it  should,  from  access  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  government ;  but  it  is  still  more  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  the  men  and  the  souvenirs  of  the  restoration.  M. 
Guizot  will  be  wrecked  against  this  disposition  of  the  public 
mmd,  jierfectly  expressed  in  the  revolutionary  proverb,  les 
blancs  seront  toujours  blancs,  et  fev  bleus  tmtjours  bleus. 

The  policy  of  the  new  ministry  may  far  more  easily  disturb 
our  foreign  relations.  In  the  state  of  moral  torpor  in  which 
France  is  at  present  sunk,  it  bestows  but  little  attention  on  what 
is  passing  around ;  and  provided  its  Government  do  not  expose 
it  to  war,  demands  no  very  rigorous  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  national  influence  abroad.  France  insists  upon  . 
one  point  alone,  the  alliance  with  England ;  to  this  she  adheres, 
as  much  from  instinct  as  from  reflection ;  no  ministry  is  strong 
enough  to  break  it;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  yet 
been  broken  by  the  Doctrinaires. 

Since  England  entered  upon  the  high  road  of  reform,  M. 
Guizot  no  longer  looks  to  her  for  his  models  of  government — 
at  most  he  imitates,  not  the  England  of  1836,  but  the  England 
of  1688:  the  latter  pleases  him  as  the  culminating  point  of  the 
aristocracy.  M.  MoW,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  diplomacy,  of 
the  school  opposed  to"*!,  de  Talleyrand;  he  believes  that  an 
alliance  with  Russia  would  ensure  to  France  greater  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  more  chances  of  aggrandizement — a  poli- 
tical idea  worthy  of  the  man  who  would  close  the  ports  of 
France  against  foreign  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
mit  of  land  and  the  income  of  property  ! 

VOL.   III.— K*  VI.  o  o 
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Louis  Philippe  has  always  reserved  to  himself  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  foreign  policy,  and  he  gives  to  his  diplomacy 
a  strongly  pronounced  tendency  towards  the  alliances  of  the 
North.  Republicanism  is  as  odious  to  him  in  Switzerland  and 
America  as  in  France ;  and  wherever  a  revolution  Inay  break 
out,  he  regards  it  as  a  personal  enemy. 

What  proves  that  the  species  of  persecution  organized  by 
M.  de  Montebello,  against  the  Swiss  Cantons,  did  not  originate 
alone  with  M.  Thiers,  is  the  fact,  that  the  new  cabins  suffers 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  difficulties.  Instead  of  recall- 
ing the  ambassador,  he  is  instructed  to  protest  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Vorort. 

As  to  Spain,  Louis  Philippe  may  be  said  to  treat  it  now  9A 
Pitt  did  the  French  Revolution  formerly.  He  refuses  it  all 
assistance,  while  awaiting  the  moment  to  attack  it.  The  ad- 
vice of  Louis  Philippe  it  was  which  misled  the  Government  of 
that  unhappy  land,  and  precipitated  it  into  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  at  present.  In  1885,  M.  Thiers,  then  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior,  sounded  Lord  Palmerston  upon  the 
question  of  an  intervention  in  Spain ;  twenty  thousand  French 
soldiers  might,  in  two  months,  have  suppressed  the  insurrection 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Spanish  Revcdu- 
tion,  no  longer  alarmed  for  its  own  existence,  might  have  fol- 
lowed a  more  regular  course.  Lord  Palmerston  judged  inccR'- 
rectly  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  refused  to  seccmd  M. 
Thiers ;  yet  nothing  less  than  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  countries  could  have  triumphed  over  the  personal 
repugnance  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Thiers,  reduced  to  his  own 
strength,  attempted  to  force  the  king :  we  know  the  result. 

The  Doctrinaire  journals  proposed  a  contr&f)TcJet.  This 
was  to  make  war  at  the  same  time  against  Don  Carlos,  and  the 
Constitution  of  181^,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
statuto  rial.  Consistency  required  this  of  the  syst^me.  But 
M.  Guizot,  who  knew  the  aversion  of  the  King  to  any  dedsiTe 
movement,  hastened  to  decline  all  connection  with  this  pi«ma- 
ture  plan. 

Louis  Philippe  has  particular  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  an 
intervention.  He  dreads  the  effect  of  the  contact,  or  as  he  thinks 
contagion,  of  revolutionary  ideas  upon  the  French  scddiery. 
The  difficulty  of  combating  the  influence  of  the  secret  societies 
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in  the  army,  dispersed  and  watched  as  it  is  in  its  garrisons,  is 
immense  ;  what  would  it  be  with  the  excitement  of  war,  when 
the  regiments  marched  en  masse^  the  French  singing  the  Mar- 
seiUaise^  and  the  Spaniards  the  Tragala  f  After  planting  in 
Navarre  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  would  not  the 
French  army  be  tempted  to  display  the  standard  of  the  Re- 
public, or  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  ? 

We  must  add,  that  the  intervention,  though  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  France,  is  not  very  popular  either  at  Paris,  or 
in  the  J^partments.  The  middle  class,  the  class  which 
governs,  dreads  all  enterprizes  of  which  it  does  not  distinctly 
see  the  end ;  it  recollects  the  long  wars  of  the  Peninsula ;  and 
when  told  that  it  is  often  its  interest,  as  well  as  its  duty,  to  aid 
its  neighbours,  struggling  for  civil  and  political  liberty,  it  in- 
quires how  much  it  will  cost  It  might  be  asked  with  equal 
justice,  how  much  France  loses  by  this  equivocal  neutrality ; 
for  the  interruption  of  her.  commercial  relations  with  Spain 
has  already  half  ruined  the  Pyrenean  departments. 

The  present  situation  of  Europe  resembles,  in  many  re- 
q^ects,  that  of  18S0.  Then  also,  the  French  Government  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  engaged,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
in  the  coalition  of  the  absolute  Kings  against  the  liberties  of 
the  Continent.  Austrian  and  French  armies  successively  sup- 
pressed the  revolutions  of  Piedmont,  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  England  alone,  a  ship  at  anchor,  threat- 
ened to  fire  the  cannon  of  alarm,  and  to  excite  a  popular  tem- 
pest throughout  the  world ;  and  would  to  God  that  she  had 
done  so !  Russia  would  now  be  less  lofty,  and  less  strong.  To 
England  it  belcmgs  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance:  let  her  force  the  last  entrench- 
ments of  the  Ministry  of  the  6th  of  September,  and  compel  it 
to  paronounce  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  Constitution  of  1812. 

She  will  thus  render  a  service  to  the  interests  of  liberty, 
whicb  are  in  both  lands  the  same. 
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Article   X. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Socieift 
ofi  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Borough  ofManckeHer^ 
in  1834. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borotigh  ofSalford,  in  1836. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  ofBury^  in  1835. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool^  in  1836. 

Report  from  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  JEducation^ 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence^  1834. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  chargee^  de  Fewamen 
du  Prqjet  de  Budget  pour  Fexerdce,  1837.  {Ministhre 
de  T  Instruction  Publique.)     SSance  du  18  If  at,  1836. 

We  believe  we  may  as  well  take  it  at  once  for  granted  (though 
we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  universally  admitted  in  these 
enlightened  islands),  that  a  good,  education  is  a  good  thing. 
The  doubts  which  were  expressed,  some  years  since^  so  very 
warmly  on  this  matter,  in  times  when  a  national  debt  was  con- 
sidered anational  blessing,  and  catholic  slavery  maintained  to  be 
essential  toprotestant  liberty,  have  not  altogether  disappeared. 
The  dowagers  of  all  sects,  political  and  religious,  are  very  con- 
sistent, and  delight  in  being  the  last  in  the  breach  made  by 
the  irruptions  of  experience  and  common  sense.  We  can  easily 
forgive  them  this  weakness,  but  cannot  indulge  them  with  any 
further  waste  of  ammunition.  We  may,  therefore,  without  any 
disparagement,  pass  them  by,  and  suppose  their  assent  already 
granted  to  an  axiom  which  one  would  think  ought  to  be  as 
obvious,  as  that  light  illumines,  or  that  what  is  good,  cannot 
be  bad. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  question,  what  constitutes  this  good 
education,  and  how  it  is  to  be  had.  This  is  an  inquiry  wmthy 
of  far  other  debaters  than  the  dowagers. 

Our  best  guide  in  such  an  investigation,  is  experiaice.  But 
our  experience,  to  be  worth  any  thing,  should  extend  a  little 
beyond  our  own  moleJiill.  It  is  worth  while  casting  a  glance 
at  our  neighbours ;  how  have  they  settled  this  intricate  ques- 
tion, and  with  what  result  ? 

Time  was  (it  was  a  golden  age),  wh«i  Germany  enjoyed, 
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undisturbed  by  any  government  interference,  her  **  voluntary* 
system  of  education.  Each  school  had  the  happiness  of  choosing 
its  own  teacher,  each  teacher  of  teaching  his  own  method,  or  of 
teaching  without  a  method  or,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  not 
teaching  at  all.   There  was  no  ^^  despotism"^  then,  no  <^  military 
drill  ;^  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  instruction  matters  reigned 
every  where, — every  one  was  allowed  the  franchise  of  being 
as  ignorant  as  he  might  think  fit.     Parents  were  not  called  on 
to  make  the  unreasonable  sacrifice  of  their  children'^s  labour  to 
their  children'^s  instruction :    intellectual  and  moral  nourish- 
ment was  forced  on  no  one,  until  he  called  for  it  aloud,  with  a 
voice  of  hunger  which  no  one  could  mistake;  supply  was  most 
nicely  and  economically  proportioned  to  demand ;  and  though 
the  market  was  quite  open,  means  being  taken  to  keep  demand 
as  low  as  possible,  there  was  little  or  no   call  for  supply. 
People  in  power,  in  those  days,  occupied  by  far  more  im- 
portant cares,  the  entertaining  sovereigns  and  attending  proces- 
sions, declared  every  thing  was  going  on  so  perfectly  well  on 
this  arrangement,    that  any  interference  woidd  be  tyranny 
and  folly :  there  was,  consequently,  no  prying, — no  direction, 
no  money.      The    Gymnasia,  intended    for   the  poor,  had 
large  funds,  and  few  poor  scholars,  —  the  Universities  en- 
joyed their  solemn  and  profitable  mystifications,  their  subscrip- 
tions to  tests  few  believed,  and  fewer  still  understood ;  doctors 
and  licentiates   graduated    by  virtue  of   their  purses,   and 
knowledge  was   bought  and  sold   unmolested.    All  slept  in 
dignified  ease ;  for  as  long  as  the  inferior  school  continued 
unreformed,  little  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  higher.     In  a 
word,  no  one  was  entitled  to  set  his  neighbour  in  the  right ; 
and  every  one  had  the  privil^e  of  falling  into  as  many  errors 
as  he  chose,  and  groping  out  of  them  as  he  could,  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  his  own  and  his  children'^s  instruction. 

All  this  time,  people  high  and  low,  praised  education — ^highly 
esteemed  education  —  and  wished,  by  every  possible  means, 
education  would  descend  amongst  them.  Somehow  or  other, 
education  did  not  come ;  strange  to  say,  though  school  houses 
certainly  grew  more  numerous — ^like  other  houses — education 
itself  did  not  keep  up  with  them,  and  children  continued  going 
to  and  coming  from  school,  **  more  majorum,"  without  bringing 
home  much  more  than  seems  to  have  been  picked  up  by  their 
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forefathers.  In  a  word,  Germany  made  no  marked  progreK, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  all  these  manifold  and  manifest 
advantages.  A  few  doubts  were  at  last  timidly  expressed, 
that  all  was  not  right;  then  a  few  murmurs;  and  finidly, 
but  from  the  few  only,  a  few  and  a  very  few  oomplanits. 
Rulers  would  not  believe,  because  the  whole  nation  did 
not  at  once  cry  out,  —  that  the  nation  was  not  perfSecdy 
content,  and  happy  with  the  system ;  the  suggestion  that  any 
thing  could  be  better,  was  considered  exceedingly  **  hobby- 
horsical*^  and  impertinent,  and  means  taken  to  abate  these  first 
innovators,  as  a  nuisance.  Other  men,  however,  soon  started 
up  in  their  place,  who  not  only  complained  of  the  evil,  but 
proposed  a  remedy.  Amongst  them  was  Basedow.  His 
"  Methoden  Buch"  is  the  prospectus  of  the  very  system  which 
many  then  deemed  folly,  but  which  is  now  law. 

**  To  whom,"  says  he,  after  bitter  invectives  against  the 
existing  degradation  and  corruption  of  education, 

**  To  whom  can  any  individual  friend  of  humanity,  who  may  hare  attained, 
in  this  most  important  of  all  matters,  new  information,  experience,  and  energy, 
address  himself  for  a  due  consideration  of  his  propositions.  How  can  he  hope, 
that  even  when  he  is  admitted,  he  will  receive  public  assistance,  or  even  anfficient 
protection  and  permission  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  into  execution,  without 
which,  all  his  suggestions  must  turn  out  no  more  than  so  many  Uack  lines  upon 
white  paper,  to  be  left  to  the  moth,  or  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  tradesmmi. 
Of  what  advantage  is  it,  as  things  now  are,  that  this  paper  thus  cokmred  abooM 
pass  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ?  He  will  possibly  exclaim,  '  the  writer  is  quite 
'  right  in  many  particulars,  but  who  is  to  reduce  his  suggestions  to  practice  ?'  or, 
*  who  is  this  who  pretends  to  show  us  the  way  7  What  right  has  he  to  teach 
« us  ?* " 

The  evils  which  arose  out  of  this  total  absence  of  all 
superintending  or  controlling  power  (the  perfection  of  the 
voluntary  principle),  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 

"  The  inspection  at  present  exercised  by  the  most  distinguished  ministen, 
must  be  very  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  necessary  improvements  in  public  instruc- 
tion are  in  question,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  but  the  hundreddi  part  of  their  func- 
tions, or  is  confided  to  a  single  minister,  who,  great  as  he  may  be  (and  I  admit, 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect,  that  there  are  even  Grandisons  amongst  diem), 
cannot  extend  his  care  to  every  object,  or  raise  himself  beyond  the  highest  point  of 
humanity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  many  places  very  inferior  societies,  and  tudS- 
viduals,  are,  at  present,  the  <mly  msptctors  and  admUdstrators  of  ow  pubUc  sekools 
and  studies :  or,  sometimes  the  duty  is  confided  to  some  deigyman  who  derives 
his  consideration  from  his  place,  and  is  altogether  unprovided  with  that 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  public  wants,  or  the  progressive  extension  of  the 
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•cicncee,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  fuUy  to  understand  tht  proportion  which 
should  be  kept  up  between  such  wants  and  such  extension." 

The  consequences  of  this  inertness  or  hostility  were  most 
oonsjHcuous,  in  the  whole  range,  material  and  moral,  of  Ger- 
man education.  The  schools  were  few,  miserably  built,  and 
in  the  worst  situations ;  there  was  no  classification,  or  studies 
pfroportionate  to  age  or  objects;  no  class  books,  deserving  the 
name;  no  teachers,  and  no  methods.  In  a  word,  there  was  no 
education,  and  under  the  existing  system,  little  hopes  of  having 
one.  What  was  the  remedy  ?  Innumerable  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  education,  instances  of  successfid  experiments 
had  been  urged  by  distinguished  men  on  the  mass  of  the  public : 
they  were  all  unprofitable.  Basedow  saw  that  the  corrective 
could  not  exist  in  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  evil.  He 
did  not  trust  to  its  power  of  self-regeneration;  he  looked 
beyond  it.    • 

"  Could  these  monstrous  errors  and  defects  of  our  school  system  have  con- 
dnued,  if  those  who  were  better  informed  and  better  qualified  to  reduce  their 
information  to  practice,  had  had  free  access,  in  any  one  instance,  to  an  efiectiye 
BoAKD,  which  in  virtue  of  its  situation  might  have  sufficient  impartiality) 
knowledge,  and  authority  to  examine  such  suggestions,  and  sufficient  powers,  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  carrying  such  portions  as  might  be  deemed 
beneficial  into  effbct?  I  say  expressly  to  take  the  necessary  measures ;  for  the 
injurious  methods  now  in  use  in  our  public  schools,  are  too  old  and  too  general, 
and  the  hostility  to  more  natural  ones  too  strong,  not  to  require,  first  and 
above  all  things,  no  small  assistance  to  carry  such  changes  into  operation." 

He  farther  defines  the  character  of  this  Board : 

'*  I  speak  of  a  respectably  constituted  Government  Board,  or  superintending 
Council  of  Moral  Police  (Statifs-Collegium,  oder  moralUcher  Polizey-Conseil)  which 
under  the  direction  of  the  crown,  may  have  at  all  times  the  opportunity  of  com- 
munication with  the  government,  and  be  not  only  acquainted  with  men  and 
science,  but  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  community,  according  to 
the  special  form  of  its  constitution,  and  who  will  judge  the  more  dispassionately 
of  any  difficulties  or  opposition,  which  at  the  outset  must  necessarily  attend  all 
improvement,  from  the  conviction  that  individually  they  can  neither  sufier  nor 
benefit  in  consequence." 

He  proposes  to  entrust  it  with  full  powers  for  the  reform  and 
superintendence  of  public  instruction,  r*jy.  with  power: — 1.  To 
select  the  sites,  and  watch  over  the  construction  of  establish- 
ments for  education. — 2.  To  classify  these  anew,  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university. — 3.  To  extend  them 
where  wanted,  and  to  provide  a  new  series  of  class  books. — 
4.  To  establish  and  superintend  seminaries  for   teachers.— 
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6.  To  appoint  teachers  to  schools  in  future  to  be  established, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries. — 6.  To  exercise  a  general  system  <rf 
inspection  and  control.  Some  of  these  functions  desire  a  more 
special  attention.  And  first  of  books. 

To  the  want  of  a  well-digested  series  of  class  books  boC 
only  the  errors  in  methods  of  education,  but  all  the  after 
incoherence  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  public  mind,  are  traceable. 

"  Such  is  the  labyi-inth,"  says  he,  "  produced  by  indiacrtiiiUKite  rrading. 
Those  who  up  to  their  thirtieth  year,  have  been  enabled  to  dedicate  some  lime 
to  thinking  and  reflection,  find  at  the  end  perhaps  of  that  period,  some  issue 
from  its  windings,  and  settle  down  into  some  plan  both  for  their  undermianding 
and  their  heart,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  still  preferable  to  this 
eternal  chaos.  But  the  majority  of  readers,  learned  and  unlearned,  reroain 
generally  in  the  same  state,  tlie  whole  of  their  life,  without  feeling  any  desire  for 
deliverance,  surrendered  to  incredulity  and  immoral  habits." 

This  evil,  the  result  of  the  ill-selected  and  heterog«ieous 
character  of  their  early  studies,  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  a 
good  selection  of  class  books,  on  an  uniform  principle. 
This  he  suggests  should  be  accomplished,  by  an  educadcmal 
course,  or  series  of  text  books,  for  ev^-y  grade  of  education, 
under  the  name  of  Encyclopaedia. 

'*  My  plan  for  school  books  is  divided  into  two  classes;  1.  Elementary  works, 
which  I  confine  to  private  institutions  and  schools,  and  to  which  alone  1  intend 
to  devote  my  pen ;  2.  The  Elementary  Library  for  Gymnasia,  whose  object  is 
declared  by  its  name,  and  a  portion  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  the  former,  I 
purpose  to  execute,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  care  of  such  enlightened  men 
as  I  can  induce  to  join  me  in  the  undertaking." 

These  two  were  to  be  followed  by  a  third — ^the  "  Cabinet 
«  Library,'*  for  the  use  of  grown-up  persons,  or  for  the  lending 
libraries  of  schools. 

When  this  course  was  in  full  operation,  and  good  methods 
were  thus  rendered  positive  and  permanent,  attention  was  to 
be  directed  to  teachers. 

*'  Of  all  the  plans  hitherto  suggested,  one  has  proved  as  defective  as  the  odwr. 
This  can  only  be  remedied  by  compelling  teachers  to  confine  themselves  in  the 
order  and  choice  of  their  text  books,  and  in  general  in  the  methods  they  adopt  in 
teaching;  to  a  well-digested  plan,  and  to  fixed  principles.  In  order  to  eSSbct 
this,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  inspection  of  schools, 
and  should  no  longer  surrender  public  instruction  to  the  caprice  of  individuals. 
This  object  deserves  the  roost  mature  consideration  of  the  Bo^rd  of  Education." 

Examinations  are  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  competency  of  the  teachers. 
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<'  Id  these  examixkationB,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  expected  to  show  their 
knowledge,  bat  in  the  functions  expected  from  them,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  management  of  schools,  they  are  required  to  give  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  qualitications."  .  .  .  .  "  Examinations,  only  assist  in  dis- 
covering good  teachers  where  they  really  exist,  but  by  no  means  create  them 
where  they  do  not.  To  effect  this,  Seminaries  for  teachers  are  indispensably 
requisite.  There  should,  therefore,  be  in  every  country  a  Gymnasium  for  masters 
(SeminarUten  Gymnasium)^  in  which  young  men  mi^ht  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  with  every  assistance  and  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  professor  {Seminaruten  Profe$sor\  go  through  a  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical course  of  study  for  some  years.  At  the  close  of  this  course,  the  seminary 
should  present  the  student  with  a  detailed  attestation  of  his  progress  and  capa- 
bilities, which  will  serve  to  direct  such  as  may  have  hereafter  to  chouse,  much 
better  than  any  examination.  Afler  this,  should  any  teacher  so  furnished  with 
a  testimonial  be  found  unqualified  for  his  situation,  the  Board  should  make 
strict  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  the  person  who  had  given  it 
When  once  such  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  ftilly  established,  the 
students  declared  eligible  might  be  classed  according  to  their  respective  ages, 
or  the  nature  of  their  respective  testimonials,  and  appointed  accordingly,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  conducted  themselves  well,  promoted  to  situations  of 
hicfher  rank  and  emolument,  inasmuch  as  their  wants  must  necessarily  increase 
with  years  and  the  increase  and  growth  of  a  family.  If  these  arrangements 
he  neglected  or  deferred  much  longer,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  look  for  a 
pi:rfect  organization  of  education  ;  it  will  be  rarely  or  never  practicable  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  teacliers ;  schools,  like  every  other  situation,  will  continue 
to  be  disposed  of  through  mere  cabal ;  teachers  will  still  be  chosen  by  one 
party  from  pecuniary  considerations,  by  another  because  the  candidate  is  of  good 
family  ;  by  a  third  because  he  has  a  pretty  sister ;  by  a  fourth  because  he  is  on 
terras  of  intimacy  with  the  valets-de-chambre  of  persons  in  power,  or  has  filled 
the  situation  of  tutor  at  half-price  in  some  nobleman's  fomily.  Admirable 
reasons  truly  for  supposing  him  qualified  to  discharge  the  important  duty  of  con- 
ducting public  education !" 

But  all  thisy  however  desirable,  could  not  go  on  without 
funds — ^whence  were  Aey  to  come  ?  Then,  as  now,  the  Ex- 
chequer stepped  in  with  its  difficulties.  Basedow  soon  settled 
them. 

"  Tn  the  g^at  majority  of  places,  there  is  now,  as  formerly,  through  the  means 
of  endowments  and  the  usual  payments  for  schools,  and  instruction  given  by 
public  teachers  and  professors,  abundant  provision  for  any  costs  to  be  encoun- 
tered, in  carrying  into  execution  this  reform  of  our  school  system,  without 
imposing  new  burthens  on  the  state,  or  indeed  on  any  one  individual.  It  is 
only  requisite  that  the  funds,  fiir  too  enormous  for  their  present  objects,  should 
be  distributed  more  generally  in  other  places  and  for  other  purposes — that  those 
which  are  too  small  and  scattered  should  be  collected — that  the  number  of 
schools  and  gymnasia  should  be  reduced,  and  the  funds  now  applied  to  salaries, 
buildings,  libraries,  stipends,  and  burses,  should  be  administered  with  more 
prudence  and  economy.  How  many  endowments  are  now  to  be  found,  supported 
by  the  state  or  by  individuals,  where  to  each  master  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
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two  scholars  or  hearers.  This  has  now  continiied  for  twenty,  thirty,  nay  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  at  thu  present  moment  things  are  not  hotter  than  they  OTor 
were.  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  puUic  in- 
struction would  require  larger  funds  than  what  liitherto  have  been  destined  to 
it,  will  not  the  friend  of  humanity,  and  the  wise  statesman,  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  for  such  purposes,  if  once  he  be  convinced  that  no  one 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  state  is  so  sure  of  consolidating  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  community,  as  this  single  one  for  the  promotion  of  public 
instruction.*' 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1770 — ^before  Radicalism, 
Charities  Inquiry  Commissioners,  or  Boards  of  Education  in 
any  countiy  in  Europe,  were  even  dreamt  of— and  by  a  man 
essentially  practical,  of  very  wide  and  midtiplied  influence, 
who  had  travelled  over  all  Grermany,  and  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  witli  the  single  view  of  minutely  inquiring  into  the 
existing  state  of  its  education ;  and  who,  after  probing  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  he  every  where  met  with  in  his  course^ 
addresses  these  propositions  to  the  states  of  Grermany,  as  the 
only  efficient  remedy  for  their  cure.  That  his  wisdom  was  not 
listened  to,  that  his  experience  was  denied,  that  his  courage 
was  met  with  persecution— can  easily  be  imagined.  Basedow, 
during  a  long  life,  though  occasionally  patronised  by  some 
insignificant  princes  of  his  own  country,  and  by  some  influai- 
tial  ones,  such  as  Christian  and  Catherine,  of  others,  made 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  educational  systems  of  Germany. 
His  attempt  was  characterised  by  the  clergy  as  irreligious,  by 
the  people  as  arbitrary,  by  the  governments  as  intrusive.  The 
voluntary  system  still  continued  to  mis-educate  od  lUntumy 
and  all  chances  of  Education  Reform  seemed  to  be  indefinitely 
adjourned. 

By  degrees,  a  sense  of  the  state  importance  of  education 
b^an  to  appear.  Frederick  the  Great  had  the  hardihood  to 
interfere  with  these  privileges  of  the  people.  He  dared  to 
rescue  the  child  from  the  ignorance  of  the  parent,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  extend  his  protection  to  mind  as  well  as  person. 
He  required  that  every  child  should  be  educated,  and  looking 
for  certainty  instead  of  contingency,  substituted  law  to  the 
voluntary  system  in  Prussia. 

This  was  recognising,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  the  neces- 
sity of  universal  education.  But  it  was  not  yet  education. 
Children  were  sent  to  schools,  but  schools  were  not  yet  ro- 
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formed.  There  wad  a  great  distence  indeed  between  this  first 
step  and  Basedow'^s  regeneration.  The  voluntary  system  had 
ceased,  but  the  evils  it  had  generated  still  continued. 

A  succeeding  government  saw  this,  and  set  wisely  and 
earnestly  about  the  task.  Hardenberg  and  his  colleagues  saw 
the  evil,  and  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the  remedy.  The 
government  which  had  imposed  upon  its  people  the  necessity 
of  education,  had  virtually  taken  upon  itself  the  obligation  of 
providing  them  with  a  good  one.  This  they  did.  A  Board 
or  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  constituted,  charged  with 
the  reform,  and  continued  superintendence  of  national  educa- 
tion, schools  were  established,  or  required  to  be  established, 
in  every  C^ommune, — ^improved  class-books  provided, — teachers 
educated  in  seminaries  for  the  purpose, — testimonials  conferred 
according  to  merit, — their  names  and  qualifications  entered  on 
lists  for  public  inspection, — their  salaries  fixed,  rewards  and 
promotion  assured  according  to  services, — their  appointment 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals,  and,  above  all,  an  active 
and  intelligent  inspection  exercised  over  every  part  of  the 
system.  In  a  word,  every  item  of  Basedow'^s  project,  one  after 
the  other,  was  adopted. 

What  has  been  the  result  in  Prussia  of  this  wise  audacity? 
What  was  its  education  before ;  and  what  is  its  education  now  P 
What  were  the  results  of  the  voluntary,— -the  ad  libitum 
system, — and  what  of  the  administrative  and  directive  ?  We 
have  only  to  compare  the  pages  of  Basedow  with  those  of 
Cousin,  1770  with  1886.  Is  there  no  centre  at  present  to 
which  judicious  suggestions  and  successful  improvements 
may  be  addressed  ?  Are  there  no  books  on  natural  and  fixed 
principles,  no  methods  in  conformity  to  these  books  P  From 
the  Lese-buch  of  Schwabe,  up  to  the  Prolusions  of  the  univer- 
sities, all  is  regular,  all  graduated,  all  rational,  all  well  taught. 
Are  there  no  seminaries  for  teachers,  no  teachers  worthy  of  the 
nameP  Is  individual  caprice  still  allowed  to  mar  or  retard, 
by  injudicious  appointments,  the  public  interests?  Potzdam 
and  Schulpforta  are  known  to  all  Europe.  In  such  men  as 
Schweitzer  and  Schwartz,  and  innumerable  others,  we  recognise 
the  wisdom  of  public  selection.  Schools  are  every  where,  and 
education,  truly  such,  in  every  school.  The  whole  population  is 
in  attendance,  and  funds,  either  by  the  reform  and  consolidation 
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recommended,  of  old  endowments,  or  by  new  advances  firom 
the  state  itself,  with  scarcely  any  additional  burthen  on  the 
public  or  individual,  are  abundantly  provided,  for  the  present 
and  p^manent  working  and  enlargment,  and  improvement, 
wherever  requisite,  of  the  system.  Such  is  the  administrative^ 
versus  the  voluntary  system :  which  of  the  two  gives  edu- 
cation, and  which  gives  it  good  ? 

Every  other  state  on  the  Continent  suffering  under  similar 
evils,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  their  causes,  and 
successively  adopted  the  same  corrective.  All  of  their  early 
writers  on  education  are  merely  echoes  of  Basedow.  What  was 
the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
before  their  present  education  code  was  adopted  ? — Ask  Adams 
and  Loudon.  What  is  its  state  now?  St.  jVlarc  Girardin 
seems  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  Prussia.  How  stood  the  case  in 
Switzerland  ? — Pestalozzi,  De  Fellenberg,  and  Le  Fere  Girard, 
give  ample  testimony  to  its  deficiency,  during  the  existence  of 
the  voluntary  system.  Zurich,  Thurgau,  and  several  othar 
states  have  lately  substituted  the  administrative.  The  results 
already  are  striking.  On  Lombardy,  Austria  has  recently 
conferred  a  great  blessing,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  unani- 
mous admission  of  its  periodical  writers:  meagre  infor- 
mation, capriciously  given  to  a  few,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  sound  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction.  Tuscany,  the  papal  states  in  1821,  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  1820,  Greece  immediatdy  after  her  Revolu- 
tion, Spain  and  Portugal  after  theirs,  one  after  the  other 
recognising  the  utter  ine£Sciency  of  the  voluntary  system,  after 
a  prolonged  trial  of  seva^al  years,  have  come  to  a  similar  deter- 
mination, and  solemnly  declaring,  in  this  regard,  the  duty, 
the  responsibility  of  governments,  have  substituted  a  perma- 
nent and  organised  system,  to  the  caprices  and  errors  of  indi- 
viduals. 

But  no  case  is  more  instructive  than  that  of  France.  Up 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  she  enjoyed  the  voluntary 
system,  in  its  fullest  perfection.  Education  was  a  luxury. 
No  one  had  a  right  to  call  for  it,  or  to  force  it.  The  same 
government  which  at  the  peril  of  its  existence  was  compdied 
to  provide  the  people  with  bread,  was  indifferent,  and  allowed 
by  that  very  people  to  be  indifferent,  to  their  spiritual  nourish- 
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itient.  The  instruction  which  did  exist  was  worse  than  no  in- 
struction at  all.  Contrasted,  contradictory,  and  counteracting 
methods,  exercised  by  hostile  sectaries ;  books  worthy  of  the  dri- 
velling of  scholasticism ;  teachers  who  knew  nothing,  or  could 
not  teach  what  they  knew,  starving  on  salaries,  miserable,  yet 
beyond  their  merits;  few  schools,  and  proportionally  fewer 
attendants :  such  was  the  voluntary  system  preluding  to,  and 
in  a  great  degree  producing  the  Revolution.  The  very  first 
days  of  that  great  convulsion  proved  the  long  continuance  of 
the  evil,  and  soon  directed  the  attention  of  the  wise  and 
thinking  to  a  remedy.  They  saw  that  an  external,  uniting,  and 
directing  power — superior  in  every  particular  to  those  an- 
tagonist forces,  which  under  the  name  of  instruction  were  then 
dragging  the  public  mind  in  different  directions — was  ab- 
solutely essential :  '^  A  peine  M.  de  Talleyrand,^  says  the  last 
Rapport  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  "  avait-il 
^  esquiss^  k  grands  traits  Forganisation  de  Tenseignement 
^^  public,  que  Tidee  d^un  ministere  sp^ial  surgit  k  c6t4  de  ce 
**  plan  magnifique.  Ce  ministere  devait  embrasser  non-seule- 
^  ment  les  ^oles,  mais  les  cultes,'mais  tout  ce  qtii  touche  par 
**  quelque  point  k  Tart,  a  la  science,  k  la  culture  gen^rale  de 
"  Ye^pnty—Rapportj  Sfc.  page  3, 1836. 

The  Convention  itself,  during  its  short  and  stormy  existence, 
had  its  "  Comit^  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  ;*"  the  asylum  of 
the  few  enlightened  minds,  who  had  wisdom  and  courage 
enough  to  collect  and  preserve  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
past,  and  guarantee  to  science  a  futurity,  which  has  since  been 
distinguished  by  every  kind  of  glory.  Napoleon  paid  little 
attention  to  popular  education :  he  was  himself  the  govern- 
ment ;  every  system  radiated  from  him.  The  succeeding 
dynasty  was  scarcely  more  favourable ;  and  encouraged  or  dis- 
couraged, according  to  the  fears  or  predilections  of  the  reli- 
gious systems  then  in  conflict.  Even  after  the  Revolution  of 
July  there  was  still  doubt,  and  fear,  and  hesitation.  It  was 
not  till  the  11th  October,  1832,  that,  roused  by  the  results  of 
Cousin^s  inquiries  in  Germany,  France  vigorously  and  largely 
•et  about  a  thorough  re-organization,  on  an  administrative  and 
national  plan,  of  her  whole  system  of  public  education.  The 
law  of  that  year  has  brought  her  as  far  as  Primary  education, 
and  she  is  now  gradually  proceeding  on  similar  princifdes  to 
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reconstruct  its  iecondary  and  superior  departments.    Incom- 
plete as  the  system  yet  is,  there  is  enough  to  establish  the  ques- 
tion, and  sufficient  time  and  practice  has  been  allowed  to  enable 
her  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantagesof  this 
great  rieform.    Her  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  a  central  and 
permanent  power,  to  that  which  it  has  superseded,  remains  not 
merely  undiminished,  but  strengthened  by  recent  experience. 
**  Toutefois,^  says  the  Rapport, "  une  conclusion  nette,  pr Arise 
**  et  ferme  s'est  arrets  dans  nos  esprits :  c^est  celle  de  la  neces- 
**  sit^  d'un  Conseil.     Dans  la  mobility  nAsessaire  des  minis- 
**  tres  sous  Tempire  de  la  majority  des  deux  chambres,  il  faut 
"  k  Fenseignement  public  un  lien  d'unit^,  de  Constance,  de  tra- 
^*  dition.      Dans  le  pays  ou  depuis  trente  ans,  Tinstruction 
*^  publique  a  fidt  le  plus  de  progres,  en  Prusse,  elle  marche 
**  sous  la  direction  d*un  Conseil.'' — (pp.  7-8.)     Nor  have  the 
results,  either  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of  education, 
contradicted  this  conviction.     The  courses  prescribed  for  the 
two  classes  of  dementary  schools,  are  large  and  liberal ;  the 
provision  for  each  branch  of  education,  religious,  physical, 
and  intellectual,  wise   and   conciliatory;    the  guarantee  for 
the  instruction  and  supply  of  teachers  encouraging ;  and  the 
measures  now  taking  for  the  reform  of  class  books,  and  the 
proper  promotion  and  extension  of  lending  and  parochial 
libraries  in  every  particular  excellent.     The  6cole  Normale 
of  Versailles  already  rivals  those  of  Germany,  both  in  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  numbers,  and  promises  in  a  few  years  to  furnish  an  adr 
mirable  supply  of  teachers  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  schools  has  proportionably  increased,  and  in 
the  rapid  progress  every  where  visible,  even  in  those  othet  de- 
partments which  have  not  yet  been  revised,  there  is  the  most 
consoling  assurance  that  she  is  at  last  in  the  right  path,  by 
placing  her  happiness,  and  her  education,  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  beyond  the  chance  direction  of  societies  or  individuals. 
Many  parts  of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  are  free 
states,  existing   under  constitutional   governments,  in  many 
particulars    more    liberal    than    our    own;     composed    ot 
various    religious    denominations,    equally  jealous   of  then- 
liberties  and  opinions  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islaixls; 
and  yet  have  they  made  no  difficulty  in  adopting  this  orga- 
nization ;  nor  do  their  liberties  or  opinions  i^qpear  to  htfve  suf- 
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fered  aggression  or  restraint  in  any  wise,  in  consequence.  But 
we  may  go  farther,  and  examine  its  operation  upon  a  conge* 
nial  people.  America,  with  all  her  jealousy  of  state  inter- 
ference, has  in  this  instance  allowed  her  good  sense  to 
conquer  her  natural  predilections;  The  direct  intervention  of 
the  l^slature  in  the  New  England  States,  to  which  so 
much  of  the  general  diffusion  and  excellence  of  her  public 
instruction  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  power  and  duties,  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  schools  in  New  York,  acting  under  the 
directions  of  the  State  legislature  and  government,  (whose 
activity  and  intelligence  have  mainly  contributed  to  render 
popular  education  in  that  state  on  an  uniform  principle  co-ex- 
tensive with  population,)  are  only  other  forms,  more  or  less 
modified,  of  the  directive  or  Board  system  recognised  in  Europe. 
Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  older  or  more  aristocratic  states, 
Kentucky,  about  to  establish  a  new  system  of  education,  has 
recently,  in  the  Report  of  her  Commision  of  Inquiry,  pane- 
gyrized the  system  of  Prussia,  as  better  calculated,  in  most 
particulars,  than  any  other,  to  secure  generally  and  perma- 
naltly,  a  good  system  of  education  for  the  people. 

Even  in  these  countries  there  is  an  occasional  approximation 
to  the  same  general  convictions.  Scotland  has  long  had,  in  her 
Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  schools,  her  system  of  taxation 
for  their  support,  her  examination  and  appointment  of 
teachers,  her  fixed  salaries,  her  periodical  inspection,  a  sort  of 
rude  organization,  which,  if  the  Presbjrtery  be  considered  the 
Board  or  Council,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  in  great  degree  an 
anti-voluntary,  or  in  other  words,  a  directive  system. 

Ireland  has  gone  still  farther,  and,  throwing  ofi^  the  volun- 
tary and  society  system  in  due  form,  has  adopted  a  central  and 
administrative  power,  though  yet  maimed  and  incomplete,  in 
her  present  Board  of  National  education.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this— in  open  defiance  of  this  ^^  consensus  gentium^ — still  che- 
rishing old  evils,  because  they  are  old,  and  fearing  to  advance, 
imtil  the  entire  world  has  preceded  her,  stands  one  state,  which 
still  adheres  with  p^tioacious  fidelity  to  the  voluntary  system, 
and  looks,  or  is  at  least  presumed  to  look,  with  horror  on  any 
state  interference  with  her  ancient  privileges  of  ignorance  and 
misinstruction.  Speak  to  her  of  Prussia,  and  she  answers  you 
with  ^idespotism;^  of  France,  she  retorts  with  ''revolution^ and 
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"  irreligion  ^  of  America,  she  stops  your  lips  with  **  radicalifln;"* 
so  that  between  despotism  aod  anarchy,  between  slava*y  on  one 
side  and  liberty  on  the  other,  she  sees  nothing  but  phantoois,  / 
and  determines  to  starve  herself  lest  by  any  chance  the  food  pro^ 
fered  by  her  neighbours  should  prove  to  be  poison.  A%  there  is 
usually,  however,  some  method  in  her  madness,  we  presume  in 
this  case  she  does  not  dissent  ^m  all  civilized  men,  without 
some  particularly  cogent  reason.  Either  the  actual  education 
of  England  is  so  exceedingly  good,  so  widely  difliised,  so  satis- 
factory an  article,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  it  would 
be  utter  folly,  a  direct  insult  to  its  recognised  superiority,  to 
attempt  to  improve  it ;  or  else  the  process  of  improvement 
through  the  organization  recommended,  however  successful 
and  innocuous  in  every  other  country,  would  in  this  produce 
such  a  complication  of  injuries  and  miseries,  that  she  thinks  it 
better  to  ^^bear  the  ills  she  has  than  fly  to  others  that  she 
**  knows  not  of.**  In  other  words,  she  would  rather  remain 
ignorant  as  she  is,  than  risk  ailightenment  on  conditicms  so 
precarious. 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  her 
on  both  these  propositions.  We  do  not  think  the  present 
education  of  England  so  very  perfect,  that  it  would,  like 
our  late  Tory  constitution,  suffer  by  being  touched — and 
farther  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  that  our  liberties,  Tory  as 
well  as  Whig,  would  survive  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
National  Education  quite  as  weU  as  they  have  survived  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  in  due  sea- 
son, survive  Church  Reform. 

There  is  no  national  education  in  England.  We  have 
therefore  no  right  to  conclude  from  one  school  to  a  hundred,—* 
we  must  prove  them  separately  and  individually,  and  get  at 
them  as  we  can.  If  we  like  variety,  we  have  our  choice.  No 
twp  systems  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  large  mass  who  glory  in 
having  no  system  at  all.  Should  we  require  information,  we 
stand  in  the  same  predicament  as  Basedow,  we  have  no  autho* 
rised  body  to  whom  we  can  address  ourselves.  Societies  of 
course  there  are — ^but  so  are  there  joint-stock  banks,  railroad 
companies,  &c.  Each  of  course  in  his  own  prospectus  is  all-p^« 
feet.  But  when  we  want,  not  praise  but  information,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  go  to  the  school  itself.     If  we  take  up  with 
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less,  we  are  sure  to  be  deceived.     If  we  inquire  of  a  country 
gentleman^  the  progress  of  eda<5ation  in  his  neighbourhood, 
we  are  informed  that  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  thanks  of 
this  or  that  society  at  one  of  their  late  meetings,  that  he  has 
spent  50  or  100/.  during  the  last  year  in  establishing  a  school 
(of  brick  and  mortar),  that  he  has  placed  there  a  teacher, 
(with  a  human  countenance,  and  quite  qualified  to  teach,  that 
two  and  two  are  four)  that  books  and  slates  have  been  sent 
down — (of  the  best  description,  for  they  were  exceedingly  dear) 
and  that  the  bible  is  read  and  learned  by  heart  (and  at  some 
future  day  will  probably  be  comprehended).  Should  the  patron 
be  a  lady,  the  case  is  more  edifying.     Her  schools  are  well 
whitewashed,  and  well  woodbined  and  trelliced,  and  compose 
picturesquely    with   her   church-spire,    and  park-gate — the 
children  curtsey — and  every  comer-in  and  goer-out  praises  the 
tasteful  schools  of  Lady  B.  or  Mrs.  C*    With  such  evidence  of 
judicious  arrangement,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
aignal  progress  of  ^^  National  Education.^     If  he  appeals  to  a 
benevolent  society,  all  he  can  learn  is,  that  the  society  are  right, 
and  their  rivals  are  wrong.  They  are  not  merely  bound  to  keep 
up  their  own  system,  but,  like  rival  coach-companies,  to  run 
down  as  fast  as  possible  their  neighbours.  This  is  only  rational ; 
their^s  being  the  only  good  system,-^— all  others  are  of  course 
quackeries.    Thus  prosdytism,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  all 
grades  and  colours,  takes  the  place  of  charity  and  the  school- 
room, which  should  be  sacred  to  union,  love  of  country,  and 
Christianity,  is  made  the  arena  of  sectarian  and  political 
polemics.     If  the  inquirer  looks  for  the  schools  of  the  peo- 
fde,  to  the  people  themselves,  he  finds    here  and  there,    of 
course,  numerous  private  speculations,  set  up,  as  would  have 
been  under  other  circumstances  gin-shops  and  beer-houses,  by 
this  or  that  broken-down  pauper — places  where  the  mothers  of 
the  village  may  send  children  to  be  tormented  or  quieted,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  they  have  not  leisure  for  such  purposes  at 
home ;  but  as  for  schools,  in  the  light  of  places  of  education, 
whence  the  people  may  really  derive  wholesome  mental  and 
moral  nourishment,  and  to  which  they,  and  those  who  come 
after  them,  may  look  in  their  own  right,  as  to  sources  of 
knowledge  to  be  distributed  over  the  land,  such  miracles 
voL.^II. — ijo  VI.  p  p 
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are  not  to  be  expected ;  if  they  exist,  they  are  exceptioiit, — 
mere  anomalies  in  the  system. 

But  to  speak  more  seriously  on  this  really  serious  subject. 
What  is  bon&fide  the  amount  of  education  in  England  ?  We 
of  course  except  the  Universities,  which  are  by  prescription 
perfect,  and  in  educating  admirably,  merely  fulfil  a  law  of 
their  organization.  We  will  not  touch  our  Grammar  schools 
and  other  learned  endowments,  after  the  lesson  read  to  Lord 
Brougham  by  their  natural  protectors,  nor  dispute  that  no 
more  effectual  mode  can  be  discovered  of  enlightening,  than 
hiding  a  light  under  a  bushel,  or  of  instructing  a  people,  than 
numerous  over-paid  teachers  and  few  schcdars.  We  will  fin* 
the  moment  concede  that  Basedow^s  complaint  of  a  similar 
felicitous  arrangement  in  Grermany,  was  a  narrow-minded  view 
of  the  case,  that  Gkrmany  knew  not  her  own  interests  in 
attending  to  his  suggestions,  and  that  England  will  rue  the 
day  when  she  exchanges  her  own  empty,  but  rich  academies, 
for  the  poor  but  crowded  63rmnasia  of  that  country.  We 
wish  for  the  present  solely  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  inquiiy 
into  the  condition  of  the  more  popular  education  of  England — 
the  daily  food  of  the  lowest  classes  of  her  people— well  assured 
that  whatever  result  such  condition  shall  give,  it  will  soon  be 
found  making  its  way  through  all  the  other  ranks  of  eduoatioiL 

It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  in  both  Houses,  that 
there  has  been  a  most  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
since  1820,  and  great  joy  has  been  expressed  over  the  consoling 
and  unexpected  phenomenon.  Nay  more,  though  it  is  quite 
obvious  they  are  in  no  degree  adequate  as  yet  to  the  wants  of 
the  country,  this  increase  and  continued  demand  have  singu* 
larly  enough  been  made  the  ground  for  limiting  supplies,  and 
abstaining  from  all  other  interference.  Into  the  principle  of 
such  reasoning  we  do  not  profess  to  go ;  but  were  the  schodb 
twice  as  numerous,  were  the  assurance  ten-fold  stronger  than 
it  really  is,  that  they  would  soon  be  fully  commensurate  to 
the  public  wants,  so  far  from  this  appearing  a  just  ground 
for  non-interference,  it  does  seem  to  us  the  very  strongest 
which  could  be  devised  for  the  contrary  line  of  conduct. 
Of  what  consequence  are  numbers  of  scholars  ?  What,  we 
wish  to  know,  is  the  nature  of  the  schools  ?  that  is  the  really 
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important  question.  If  good  education  be  a  good,  bad 
education  roust  be  not  less  an  evil.  The  number  of  schools 
may  be  a  national  curse  or  blessings  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  quality,  bad  or  good,  of  the  schools.  Now  on  this 
point — the  point  which  should  have  been  ascertained  before 
any  other  was  even  asked — no  question  whatever  seems  to  have 
been  asked,  or  at  least  no  answer  at  all  satisfactory  seems 
to  have  been  given,  ^fhe  fact  is,  such  answer  could  not  be 
given  as  things  now  stand.  English  popular  education  is 
miserably  bad,  disgracefully  deficient ;  and  yet  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  people  enduring  such  a  system,  nay  more, 
positively  triumph  in  its  extension. 

There  are  three  or  four  descriptions  of  schools  in  our  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts ;  none  of  them  in  any  way 
answer  the  object  of  national  education.  Those  which  are 
supported  solely  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  by  their 
penny  or  two-pence  a  week,  are  held  in  any  room  or  cottage, 
which  any  disbanded  soldier,  or  travelling  writing-master,  or  su- 
perannuated widow  can  pick  up ;  and  a  most  wretched  pittance 
of  little  reading,  less  writing,  and  no  arithmetic  beyond  addition 
and  subtraction,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  commodity  which  these 
hucksterers  exchange  for  their  stinted  and  precarious  salary. 
Retigious  teaching,  unfortunately,  is  now  and  then  thrown  in 
as  a  makeweight ;  a  right  and  wrong  reading  of  the  Bible,  just 
sufficient  to  puzzle  the  listless  boy,  or  to  mislead  the  inquisitive 
girl,  is  vouchsafed.  And  were  even  such  a  system  as  excellent 
as  it  is  objectionable,  there  is  no  security  beyond  the  pride, 
health,  or  caprice  of  the  teacher,  for  its  continuance  a  single 
hour.  Any  day  in  the  week,  he  or  she,  with  all  their  learning, 
may  pack  up  and  join  any  other  of  their  fellow  gipsies  in  seek- 
ing better  fortune  and  greater  fame  elsewhere,  and,  like  the 
occasional  extinction  of  our  metropolitan  gas-lights,  leave  the 
village,  for  the  time  being,  in  all  the  horrors  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness. 

This  we  consider  to  be  the  "  ne  plus  ultra'^  of  the  voluntary 
system.  Here  there  is  enough  of  it,  in  every  shape  and  for  all 
parties.  Not  a  shadow  of  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  free 
men,  in  any  possible  form.  The  parent  may  send  or  not  send, 
his  children — ^he  may  contract  with,  beat  down,  bilk,  or  pay 
the  teacher ;  the  teacher  may  teach  or  misteach,  or  pretend  to 
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teach  or  not  teach  at  all ;  he  may  be  drunk  or  sober — run 
away,  or  remain — every  possible  provision  is  made  which  the 
sense  of  liberty  could  desire,  for  the  permanence  of  ignoranoe, 
and  the  precarious,  insufficient,  and  often  pernicious,  education 
of  the  people. 

Certain  Squires  and  Clergymen,  with  all  their  headstroi^ 
devotion  to  our  venerable  institutions,  have  found  out 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  number  which  may  be 
reformed  with  advantage;  accordingly,  in  their  own  imme- 
diate districts,  they  have  ventured  on  curtailing  these  fran- 
chises, and  proposing  in  exchange  corresponding  benefits. 
They  so  far  travel  out  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  to 
give  ground  for  a  school — ^to  build  the  school — to  provide  the 
school  with  a  teacher,  who  is  at  least  under  some  agreement  to 
remain,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  we  believe,  to  teach,  and  who 
submits,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  salary,  to  the  penalty  of 
being  occasionally  visited  and  inspected:  all  this  have  they 
done;  and  in  some  cases,  strange  to  say,  even  more  than  all 
this.  They  have  actually  requested  their  tenants  or  flocks  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school  so  provided  (and  requests  in 
such  mouths  are  orders) ;  and  the  people  have  assented  to  this 
infringement  on  their  rights,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  surren- 
dered, at  discretion,  the  great  principle  of  the  voluntary  system. 

We  only  ask  one  question — ^if  the  legislature  or  state,  had 
taken,  in  this  instance,  the  place  of  the  landlord  or  clergyman, 
where,  as  far  as  those  rights  are  concerned,  would  be  the  mate- 
rial difference  to  the  people? 

In  every  other  particular,  however,  the  difference  would  be 
enormous.  The  landlord  may  die,  or  sell,  or  travel,  or 
change  his  opinion,  as  well  as  residence ;  the  clergyman  may 
be  promoted,  and  his  successor  may  be  against^  as  he  was  for 
education — what,  in  such  cases,  would  follow? — Is  it  not 
obvious,  that  the  whole  fabric  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
breath  of  a  single  man,  and  are  such  the  structures  upon  which 
a  nation  is  to  rely  for  its  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  moral 
habits. 

It  is  well  too,  i^  during  its  existence,  the  school  is  worth  any 
thing.  To  choose  a  teacher,  the  chooser,  it  should  seem,  ought 
to  know  a  little  at  least  of  the  nature  of  his  duties.  In  how 
many  cases  does  the  patron  or  elector  know  any  thing  ?  and  even 
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should  he,  through  his  own  discernment  or  that  of  others, 
hit  upon  a  proper  instructor,  is  all  yet  effected  ?  Is  he  not 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  organization,  in  the  management  of  his 
own  school  ?  Is  he  not  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission, 
the  course  to  be  followed,  and  all  the  other  items  upon 
which  its  management  so  essentially  depends?  Is  there  no 
direct  exclusion,  no  tax  on  conscientious  dissent,  no  little  Test 
act  of  his  own  insisted  on  as  qualification  for  admission,  which 
may  go  far  to  render  his  benevolence  a  barren  gift  to  perhaps 
the  most  needy  and  deserving  in  his  whole  parish.  Few,  indeed, 
there  are  who  ever  make  such  gifts  without  looking  for  a  corre- 
sponding return.  If  they  give  the  school,  they  keep  the  pa- 
tronage ; — they  erect  it  to  their  own  selfishness,  and  fanaticism, 
and  vanity,  and  not  to  the  enlightenment  or  bettering  of  the 
country.  The  tenantry  go  to  school  to  secure  their  holdings, 
or  those  of  their  family ;  but  they  are  soon  shown  that  the 
instruction  given  is  not  their  own — they  soon  feel  they  have  no 
national  right  to  the  blessing — they  have  no  public  right  of 
way.  Here  are  a  thousand  chances  for  perversion,  as  well  as 
for  dissolution.  There  is  no  one  inducement  to  the  parent  to 
lay  up  in  such  a  lath-and-plaster  institution  his  natural  hopes 
for  his  children  or  the  country. 

Benevolentgentlemen,  who  were  neither  landlords  nor  clergy- 
men, saw  this  evil,  and  many  others — stepped  forward  to  remedy 
them,  with  another  encroachment  on  the  voluntary  system— 
and  took  one  more  step,  still  nearer  to  state  interference.  The 
precariousness  of  individual  support  was  obvious ;  the  igno- 
rance and  assumption,  and  injury  of  local  pretensions,  not  less 
so :  aristocratic  protection  oppressed  as  often  as  it  encouraged. 
There  could  be  no  guarantee  against  all  these  defects,  but  a 
**  Society""  permanently  constituted,  composed  of  members  from 
various  places  and  various  ranks,  who  should  hold  popular 
education  not  as  an  accessory,  but  as  a  principal  object  of  their 
labours,  and  devote  their  combined  knowledge,  as  well  as  funds, 
to  its  establishment  and  support.  This  seemed  plausible,  and 
had  we  not  the  example  before  us,  in  Ireland,  of  the  opa^tion 
of  such  companies,  would  have  deserved  certainly  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence.  The  "  British  and  Foreign  Society,''  and 
the  "  National  Society"  were  successively  established  for  the 
education  of  the  English  people.  We  shall  not  at  present  go  into 
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any  inquiry  on  their  respective  pretensions.  Professor  Pillans^ 
than  whom,  assuredly,  there  are  few  better  acquainted,  from 
inquiry  and  practice,  with  the  best  systems  of  "  National 
"  Education,""  has  saved  us  that  trouble.  In  his  examination 
before  the  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  English 
education,  he  has  pretty  clearly  delivered  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  machinery.  He  thus  estimates  the  educational 
and  «  national''  claims  of  the  «  National  Society." 

**  Q.  491.— Is  the  question  you  allude  to,  religious  instruction? — J.  Yes  I 
and  even  upon  the  extent  of  secular  instruction  there  might  be  much  difference 
of  opinion :  I  conceive  that  the  great  defect  in  the  system  which  the  church  has 
patronized,  particularly  hitherto,  lies  in  the  extremely  limited  nature  of  the 
information  communicated ;  and  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  making  mem- 
bers of  the  church  o{  England,  and  inculcating  a  blind  submission  to  her,  instead 
of  imparting  along  with  religious  instruction,  that  general  information  and 
intelligence  which  alone  can  make  a  school  ultimately  valuable  to  an  individual 
who  is  to  be  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  So  narrow  and  unattractive  is  the 
instruction  given  in  the  schools  which  call  themselves  by  a  misnomer  '  natioDal,' 
that  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  considerable  portion  qf  the  pupiU,  irm 
years  after  quitting  them,  will  be  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of  reading.  So  little 
are  their  minds  imbued  with  the  love  of  books,  or  of  knowledge,  by  the  schocJ 
business,  that  they  have  little  temptation,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  life 
of  labour,  to  keep  up  the  acquisition.  1  conceive  that  by  far  the  most  important 
point  to  be  considered  in  a  national  system  of  education,  is  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  followed  ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  books  perused,  and  the 
instructions  delivered  upon  them,  are  of  an  exclusively  religious  cast,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  school  training  will  contribute  materially  to  form  a  moral,  religious, 
and  intelligent  population." 

The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  appear  in  the  next  answar. 

"  Q.  495. — Then  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  adopted  in  some  of  the  schoola 
you  have  been  mentioning  abroad,  where  they  merely  have  the  Bible  read,  witliout 
any  sort  of  examination  taking  place  upon  it  ?  —J.  No :  so  far  from  approving, 
I  should  think  it  worthy  of  all  reprobation,  inasmuch  as  it  inculcates,  by  practice, 
the  worst  of  all  intellectual  habits — that  of  reading  without  comprehending.*' 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  one  of  our  first  authorities,  on 
what  by  its  founders  and  managers  is  considered  not  merely 
an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  English  educaticm, 
but  in  itself  a  great  and  successful  educational  reform.  It  is 
true,  dissentients  to  this  self-eulogy  are  numerous,  amongst 
whom  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  founded  on  a 
much  broader  basis,  claims  the  first' place.  But  what  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  latter  ?  Has  it  avoided  the  errors  of 
the  National  ?     Has  it  satisfied  the  great  desideratum  ?     Does 
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it  render  all  further  reform  unnecessary  ?    Let  us  again  listen 
to  Professor  Pillans. 

"  Q,  522. — You  make  a  remark  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  subjects  in 
instruction  in  England,  do  you  apply  that  remark  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  as  well  as  the  National  Schools  ? — A,     I  do." 

"  Q.  523. — You  think  the  course  too  limited  in  the  Borough  School  ? — J» 
Yes,  but  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  books  for  reading  are  too  limited." 

"  A.  525. — They  are  both  equally  exclusive  of  secular  instruction,  except  what 
may  be  introduced  indirectly." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Society  has  thus  a  slight  advantage 
in  its  indirect  secular  instruction^  over  the  National,  but 
proportionably,  it  would  seem,  has  it  fallen  in  popular 
fiivour.  The  exclusive  non-comprehension  system,  educates  in 
its  8600  schools,  500,000  children,  besides  as  many  more  in 
connection  with  it,  which,  if  correct,  gives  it  a  great  superiority 
over  the  Foreign  and  British,  or  the  system  of  **  indirect 
"  instruction.'' 

These  returns  appear  to  have  been  very  consoling  to 
the  strenuous  friends  of  education,  in  our  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  is  it  not  almost  tantamount  to  counting  up  the 
actual  obstacles  to  education  as  part  and  portions  of  edu- 
cation itself?  "  I  r^ard,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  the 
**  mere  planting  of  schools  as  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
**  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Mere  reading,  writing,  cipher- 
*•  ing,  is  not  enough — a  little  natural  history,  and  drawing, 
**  with  grammar,  and  singing,  I  regard  as  essentially  neces- 
**  sary,  even  in  the  most  elementary  education.''  Professor 
Pillans  is  of  opinion,  "  that  any  system  of  education  must  de- 
**  pend  upon  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  schoolmasters, 
**  to  an  amount  that  almost  involves  the  whole  question  of 
^<  efficiency."  Theseschools  teach  little  of  what  Lord  Brougham 
considers  '^  as  essential,  even  in  the  most  elementary  educa- 
**  tion,"  and  with  very  few  exceptions  have  not  masters  to 
teach  them,  upon  whom  depends,  according  to  Professor  Pil- 
lans, "  the  whole  efficiency,  even  of  the  best  system."  Such  are 
the  actual  reformers  and  regenerators  of  English  education ! 

These  observations  may  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  education  is  not  only  more 
diffused,  but  of  a  far  higher  quality :  better  schools,  better 
books,  better  teachers,  better  methods,  &c.  &c..    We  shall 
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examine  the  question  in  all  candour.  Und^  the  sanctioD  of  w 
high  an  authority  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  speaks  from 
bis  own  experience  on  the  subject,  we  have  no  objection  to 
make  this  concession  to  the  superior  means  and  intelligence 
of  our  manufacturing  population.  We  shall  take  the  most 
important  and  advanced  of  these  thriving  communities,  and 
inquire  into  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  actual  education. 
Doubtless  they  have  few  of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  beset  the  rural  population.  Instead  of  being  separated 
by  impassable  firths  and  mountains  a  long  period  of  the  year,  as 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  constant  demand  for  youthful  labour, 
they  are  in  close  juxta-position  with  each  other,  and  are  allowed 
numerous  intervals  by  night  and  day,  for  intellectual  moral 
culture.  There,  if  any  where,  should  teachers  be  found :  the 
market,  which  supplies  abundantly  so  many  even  of  our  most 
refined  wants,  ought,  if  such  an  article  existed  at  all,  be  enabled 
to  furnish  it  easily  and  liberally,  whenever  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic. There,  if  any  where,  ought  intellectual  labour  to  find  its 
due  reward,  and  public  discrimination  and  favour  produce  pro- 
portionate exertion  and  competition,  especially  among  our  public 
instructors.  We  may  fairly  consider  the  position,  in  all  th^e 
particulars,  of  such  a  community  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
as  a  favourable  type  of  the  actual  working  of  the  existing 
system,  throughout  all  the  other  districts  of  England. 
Fortunately  too  in  this  inquiry,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
competent  and  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  to  whose  "  Reports"  on  this  interesting 
topic  we  shall  presently  advert,  have  had  full  opportunities, 
wide  experience,  and  by  situation,  character,  acquirements, 
and  pursuits,  are  eminently  fitted  for  such  investigations. 
By  their  statements,  we  abide.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
we  can,  with  equal  security,  concur  in  their  condusions. 

The  first  inquiry  usually  made  on  these  occasions  (though 
to  us  it  does  not  appear  to  stand  first  in  importance),  is  the 
amount  of  schools,  number  of  scholars,  &c.,  confounded  of 
course  with  the  amount  of  education.  We  then  come  to  what 
more  properly  should  have  preceded — the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion given,  both  physical  and  moral — the  material  of  the  schools 
— site,  building,  &c. ;  the  books  used,  the  teachers,  the  general 
course  and   method  of   instruction,  &c.  &c.      The   Sodety 
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conducted  inquiries  on  each  of  these  heads  in  1834  in  the 
bctfough  of  Manchester ;  in  1835  in  those  of  Salford  and  Bury ; 
and  in  1836  in  that  of  Liverpool.  Their  researches  fur- 
nish us  with  abundant  materials.  We  shall  compare  their 
evidence  in  the  following  order : 

I. — Number  of  Schools  and  Scholars. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Metropolitan 
Education,  some  years  ago,  stated  ^*  That  a  large  number  of 
**  poor  children  were  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction, 
**  although  the  parents  appeared  to  be  generally  desirous  of 
**  obtaining  that  advantage  for  them.*^  It  does  not  appear, 
though  the  subsequent  Committee  of  1818  remarked  that 
populous  places  had  the  principal  benefit  of  the  exertions  of 
Societies,  that  this  deficiency  was  adequately  supplied ;  and  we 
shall  now  find,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  still  remains,  in  our  most  flourishing  towns,  the  same 
**  hiatus;  an  immense  numberof  poor  children  wholly  without 
9  the  means  of  instruction.'' 

Manchester. — ^Population  200,000,  of  whom 

10,108  attend  day  and  evening  schools  only. 
10,011  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
28,185  attend  Sunday  schools  only. 

43,304 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  education  of  some  kind 
or  other,  is  thus,  21.65.  per  cent*  of  the  whole  population. 
Deducting  10,000  for  scholars  under  5  and  above  15,  which 
is  probably  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  and  taking  50,000, 
the  number  of  children,  between  5  and  15,  it  would  appear  that 
only  two-thirds  (33,000)  were  educated,  and  one-third  were 
receiving  no  instruction  whatsoever. 

,S'a//&rrf.— Population  55,000. 
Receiving  no  instruction    3,100,  22^  per  cent,  of  population. 

fiwry.— Population...  20,000. 
Receiving  no  education . . .     700. 

Liverpool. — Population : 
Number  of  children  between 

5  and  15  57,200. 

Receiving  education 27,200. 

Receiving  no  education,   30,000,  more  than  half 
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These  returns,  particularly  the  last,  speak  for  themwlTei. 
Even  if  the  education  given  were  excellent,  to  how  many  does 
it  extend  ? 

II. — Schools,  ^c. 

Manche$ter, — "  T'uese  schools  are  generally  found  in  very  dirty,  anwhoksome 
rooms,  frequently  in  damp  cellars,  or  old  dilajjidated  garrets — attributable  to  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  masters*." 

Sa^ford. — **  The  poorer  rooms  of  this  class,  are  kept  in  dark  and  confiited 
rooms,  ill-furnished,  and  some  are  found  in  situations  exposed  to  dojuoos 
effluvia.  The  benefits  of  sufficient  room,  good  light,  and  cleanliness,  are  remark- 
able. In  the  few  schools,  possessed  of  these  advantages,  quietness  and  order 
were  found  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree." 

Bury. — **  In  somewhat  neater  order,  but  still  bad.  The  schocd-cooins  are 
applied  to  various  other  purposes." 

Liverpool — "  An  universal  want  of  school-rooms  to  receive  the  children." 
We  now  proceed  to  their  means  of  support.  Such  schools,  it 
would  seem,  would  require  little  popular  assistance ;  that  little 
is  scantily  and  disproportionately  vouchsafed.  And  we  yet  hear 
of  the  danger  of  legal  assessment  drying  up  the  springs  of 
voluntary  benevolence  !     How  little  has  it  here  to  dry  up  ! 

III. — Payment. 

Manchester. — "  They  (the  teachers)  are  hardly  able  to  provide  the  ccMnmoncft 
necessaries." 

Satford, — "  The  pa3rment8  made  by  the  parents  (in  the  Dame  schools),  as  may 
be  deduced  from  table  3,  yield  a  miserable  income,  and  in  some  instances  the 
teachers  are  dependent  upon  the  poor-rate  to  eke  out  the  means  of  subsisteDce. 
Some  of  the  teachers  follow  another  occupation,  such  as  shop-keeping,  sewings 
washing,  &c." 

Bury, — "The  remuneration  to  the  teachers  of  these  schools  is  indeed  too 
insignificant  to  admit  of  their  being  conducted  on  a  much  better  system,  as  the 
whole  receipts  do  not  average  more  than  19i.  per  annum,  and  even  of  this  scanty 
income  a  part  is  generally  lost,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  procuring  regular 
payments  from  the  scholars."  In  the  common  schools,  their  annual  receipts 
form  "a  smaller  sum  than  common  industry  would  procure  them  in  many 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments.  As  long  as  this  continues  to  be 
the  case,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  material  amendment  in  the  character  of 
these  schools." 

Liverpool — "  Many  parents  never  pay,  and  it  often  happens  that  children 
after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  at  school,  during  which  no  money  is  forth- 
coming, are  sent  back  to  their  parents.     In  some  cases,  where  the  parents  are 

*  "  In  one  of  these  schools  eleven  children  were  found  in  a  small  room,  in  whidi 
one  of  the  children  of  the  mistress  was  lying  in  bed  ill  of  the  measles.  Another 
child  had  died  of  the  same  complaint  a  few  days  before ;  and  no  leas  than  thirty 
of  the  usual  scholars  were  then  confined  at  home  by  the  same  diseMe."— 
Manchester  Report,  p.  8. 
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sick  or  in  difficulties,  the  master  consents  to  retain  the  children  and  to  take  his 
chance  of  payment  at  some  future  time. 

*'  Not  less  than  ten  of  the  mistresses  of  the  Dame  schools  in  the  parish  of 
Liverpool,  acknowledged  to  being  in  the  receipt  of  assistance  from  the  poor-rates ; 
and  such  ia  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  some  of  these  schoolmistresses,  that 
they  cannot  even  provide  forms  for  the  children  to  sit  upon.*' 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when  such,  and  so  precarious, 
are  the  means  of  support,  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  any  degree  qualified  for  such  a  situation.  No  man  so 
qualified,  would  apply  his  talents  and  labour  to  such  pur- 
poses. Nor  is  this  all^-every  other  evil  is  consequent  upon 
this  deficiency :  not  even  the  most  necessary  articles  for  in- 
struction^ such  as  books,  are  to  be  had. 

IV. — Booksy  <S-c. 

Manchester. — **  In  by  Cur  the  greater  number  of  these  schools,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  books  among  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  In  others,  there  is  not 
one ;  the  children  depended  for  their  instruction  on  the  chance  of  some  one  of 
them  bringing  a  book,  or  part  of  one,  from  home.'*  .  .  .  *'  In  almost  all  cases 
the  supply  is  exceedingly  deficient" 

Saiford, — "  Very  few  of  the  schoob  were  found  by  your  committee  to  possess 
more  than  fragments  of  books,  and  in  many  cases  no  books  were  to  be  seen,  the 
mistress  not  having  the  means,  had  she  the  inclination,  to  procure  them,  and  the 
parents  neglecting  to  do  so." 

Bury. — **  The  poorer  schools  of  this  class  are  very  ill  provided  with  books." 

Liv€rpooL — "  Dame  schools  are  ahnott  universally  ill  supplied  with  books. 
The  poverty  of  the  mistress  renders  it  quite  out  of  her  power,  and  the  parents 
neglect  to  furnish  their  children  with  them,  either  from  the  same  cause  or  from 
indi^rence.  In  many  of  those  schools  which  are  not  wholly  destitute,  the  books 
are  of  such  a  mixed  character  as  to  defy  enumeration,  consisting  of  old  magazines, 
of  parts  of  novels,  or  sermons,  and  sometimes  even  of  political  pamphlets." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when  the  material  organiza- 
tion for  instruction  is  so  defective,  instruction  itself  must  be 
still  worse  off.  So  indeed  it  happens ;  the  teachers  are  utterly 
unfit  for  their  duties,  moral  or  intellectual,  their  instruction  of 
course  wretdied,  and  the  knowledge  and  discipline  miserable 
in  the  extreme. 

V. — Teachers. 

Mauchester. — "The  greater  part  of  them  (the schools)  are  kept  by  females,  but 
some  by  old  men,  whose  only  qualification  for  this  employment  seems  to  be 
their  unfitness  for  every  other.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  some  other  employment,  such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing,  &c  &c, 
which  renders  any  regular  instruction  among  their  scholars  absolutely  impossible." 
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"  The  masten  in  general  are  in  no  wise  qiia1i6ed  for  their  occupation,  take 
very  little  interest  in  it,  and  show  very  little  inclination  to  adopt  any  of  the  in- 
provements  that  have  elsewhere  been  made  in  the  sjrstem  of  education." 

Safford, — "  In  the  Dame  schools,  very  little  instruction  is  conveyed.  The 
generality  are  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  and  their  ignorance  on  (be  aaort 
common  topics,  is  lamentable." 

Bury, — "  Of  the  teachers  of  the  Dame  schools,  only  two  state  thensdves  to 
have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  have  other  avoca- 
tions, which  they  pursue  even  during  school  hours,  and  in  some  instances,  in  an 
ac^oining  room,  and  very  few  of  them  allow  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
scholars,  to  interfere  with  their  household  occupations." 

Liverpool. — "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mistress  of  a  Dame  school  gooe 
out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  is  left  in  charge  of  some  neighbour,  or  neigh- 
bour's child.  Sometimes  she  is  found  washing  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  at  odier 
times,  the  washing  and  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  school 

"  On  one  occasion,  the  children  of  a  Common  day-school  were  found  playing 
in  a  garret,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  master  had  been  away  drinking  for  aevcnl 
days  together'." 

The  instruction,  it  may  be  anticipated,  very  accurately  cor- 
responds. 

VI. — Instruction. 

Manchester. — **  Of  those  who  attend  the  Dame  schools,  the  vast  mtioaPf 
receive  no  education,  which  is  at  all  deserving  the  name." — ^  This  is  the  most 
numerous  class  of  schools,  and  they  are  generally  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion."— "  In  the  great  migority  of  these  schools  (common  schools),  there  seent 
to  be  a  complete  want  of  order  and  system,  nearly  inefficient  for  any  purposes 
of  real  education." 

**  Religious  instruction  is  seldom  attended  to  beyond  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Catechism ;  and  moral  education,  real  cultivation  of  mind  and  improvement  of 
character,  are  totally  neglected.  <  Morals'  said  one  master,  in  answer  to  ov 
inquiry,  whether  he  taught  them  '  morals !'  '  How  am  I  to  teach  morals  to  the 
•like  of  these?'" 

Safford. — "  Of  the  whole  1543  children  in  these  schools,  barely  one-diird  can 
be  said  to  learn  any  thing." 

Morals  seem  to  be  as  little  attended  to  as  at  Manchester. 


*  **  One  master,"  says  the  Liverpool  Report,  "  who  had  stated  that  he  used 
the  globes,  was  asked,  if  he  had  both,  or  one  only.  He  replied,  '  both ;  bow 
could  I  teach  geography  with  one  7'  Being  further  questioned  on  the  subject,  it 
appeared  that  both  were  in  his  opinion  necessary,  because  one  was  supposed  to 
represent  one  half,  and  the  other,  the  remaining  half  of  the  world. 

"  Some  were  more  honest  One  conscientious  teacher  of  a  Common  boyi' 
day-school,  an  Irishman,  being  asked,  if  he  taught  grammar,  replied,  very 
candidly,  '  Faith,  and  its  I  that  don't;  if  I  did,  I  must  fache  that  thing  I  don't 
know  myselt' " 
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Burjf. — "  Equally  inefficient  with  those  of  Manchester,  for  the  real  purposes 
of  education,  rather  as  asylums  for  mischievous  children,  than  as  actual  semi- 
naries of  instruction,  which  indeed,  the  superintendents  are  seldom  qualified  to 
render  them." 

Lmmrpool. — **  It  has  been  seen,  that  in  the  Dame  schools,  to  teach  the  children 
to  read,  is,  in  every  instance  but  one  or  two,  the  whole  of  what  is  professed. 
In  the  Common  day-schools,  much  more  than  this  is  professed,  but  little  more  is 
actually  done. 

'*  The  pupils  are  in  very  few  cases  obliged  to  go  through  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion presented  by  the  master.  They  may  learn  as  little  as  they  and  their 
parents  please.'* 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  still  worse  provided  for. 
Religion  is  synonimous  with  the  repetition  of  a  catechism ; 
and  as  to  morals, 

"  An  agent  could  find  no  evidence  that  83rstematic  training  in  the  principles  of 
morals  was  ever  attempted,  or  even  supposed  to  be  possible.  In  the  poorest 
schools  no  pretence  is  made  to  teach  morals,  and  many  teachers  have  no  idea 
what  teaching  morals  can  possibly  mean*." 

We  have  only  one  escape  from  these  pressing  statements.  It 
is  possible  that  these  may  be  the  opinions  of  individuals  per- 
fectly impartial,  and  yet  furnish  no  accurate  picture.  There 
may  be  exaggeration  in  numbers  and  details.  The  education 
thus  described  may  be  that  of  a  very  small  proportion,  and  the 
description  rest  on  data,  communicated  by  persons  hostile  to 
the  existing  system.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  allowed  even 
this  consolation.  Much  the  larger  mass  of  the  children  edu- 
cated are  to  be  found  in  these  schools,  and  the  charity  and 
endowed  establishments  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  little 
better.  The  National  and  other  Societies,  and  superior  private 
teachers  instruct  comparatively  but  an  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  people ;  and  with  reference  to  the  first  mentioned,  we 
have  fdready  seen  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  nature 
and  amount  of  its  instruction  as  far  below  the  idea  we 
have  formed  of  a  good  national  education.  With  regard 
to  unfavourable  or  hostile  exaggerations,  whatever  exagge- 

*  **  The  school  mistresses  were  usually  requested  to  count  their  scholars. 
One  had  conscientious  scruples,  and  was  deaf  to  persuasion,  sa3nng,  it  would 
be  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  *  No,  no !'  said  she,  *  you  shan't  catch 
wu  counting ;  see  what  a  pretty  mess  David  made  of  it,  when  he  counted  the 
children  of  Israel.' " — Liverpool  Report, 

**  Two  teachers  of  Dame  schools  were  girls  of  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  one  of 
whom  had  been  left  by  her  father,  after  his  wife's  death,  to  support  herself  and 
an  infant  brother:  otliers,  of  the  respective  ages  of  seventy-five,  eighty,  and 
eighty-three,  were  to  be  met  with." — Ibid, 
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rations  do  exist,  they  lie  altogether  the  other  way.  The 
Committee  in  all  cases  directly  addressed  themselves  to  the 
teachers,  and  their  natural  anxiety  to  represent  every  ^biog  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  lest  they  might  be  reported  as  in- 
efficient to  govomnent  (under  whom  they  supposed  the  inquiry 
was  conducted),  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
system,  led  them  in  general  into  statements  which  were  above 
rather  t.han  below  the  truth.  The  more  important  data,  how- 
ever, do  not  depend  even  upon  their  testimony :  the  Committee 
examined  every  thing  personally,  with  their  own  ears  and 
eyes. 

We  are  thus  left  no  alternative,  and,  despite  of  our  natural 
self-complacency,  must  concur  with  the  last  (or  the  Liverpool) 
Report,  which  echoes  the  voice  of  all  the  others,  in  the  toL- 
lowing  conclusion : 

"  Taking  this  aa  a  fair  measure  qf  the  quaniittf  and  quality  </  the  edueatim 
received  by  the  children  of  the  working  claeses  in  this  country ,  and  comparing  it  »ff& 
what  may  be  done,  and  what  in  other  civilised  countries  has  been  done  fir  tht  edaeatiett 
cf  the  same  class^  the  result  is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt  on  without  some  feeling 
of  pidn  and  humiliation" 

Of  pain  and  humiliation  indeed  !  When  that  passage  of 
the  Report  was  read  in  the  Statistical  section  of  the  Britirii 
Association,  at  its  late  meeting,  it  was  heard  with  a  murmur  of 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation,  which  very  intelligibly  in- 
dicated the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  merits  of  the  present  system.  It  was  with  deep 
humiliation  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  education  had  to 
witness  the  impression  which  this  report  made  upon  the  Baron 
Dupin  and  other  reformers  of  similar  evils  on  the  Continent 
then  present,  and  felt  they  had  no  other  answer  to  make  to 
the  inquiries  why  such  abuses  were  not  instantly  axrected, 
than  the  usual  dictum  of  our  legislature  and  government — 
**  Education  is  rapidly  advancing." 

But  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  another  answer  must 
be  rendered  to  this  question.  It  is  now,  beyond  all  controversy, 
proved,  to  our  utter  disgrace,  that  the  education  of  England  is 
in  as  low  a  state  as  it  well  can  be  in  any  country  with  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  civilization.  The  great  question  u^ 
how  it  shall  become,  not  better — that  is  a  feeble  term — but 
such  as  may  thoroughly  meet,  not  in  quantity  only,  but  in 
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quality,  the  demands  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  moral 
station  of  the  British  empire  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  to  all  but  the 
*•  Dames  ^  and  their  colleagues,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to  many 
of  them  also,  that  the  system  hitherto  tried  has  most  signally 
and  universally  failed.  Are  we  to  persevere  in  the  blunders, 
notwithstanding  all  these  advertisements,  or  look  for  another ; 
and  if  for  another,  what  is  to  be  that  system  ? 

One  party  says,  by  allowing  things  to  work  on  of  themselves 
they  will  gradually  attain  perfection.  There  is  a  recuperative 
principle  in  the  voluntary  system.  Whatever  facts  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  it  works  well  in  many  instances ;  give  it  time,  and 
it  will  work  admirably  in  all. 

With  these  gentlemen  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  volun- 
tary systaoQ  has  had  time,  and  it  works  execrably.  Giving 
time  did  not  pass  the  Reform  or  Emancipation  Bills. 

A  second  party,  praising  the  voluntary  system  in  gross,  act 
against  it  in  part.  It  works  admirably ;  but  still  it  may  be 
made  to  work  better.  They  are  for  allowing  it  to  go  on,  now 
and  then  giving  it  a  hesitating  aid  in  the  form  of  a  penurious 
grant,  or  a  model  Normal  school.  But  as  to  checking  its  evils, 
daily  and  hourly  inflicted  on  the  community  by  a  more  active, 
liberal,  and  uniform  interference,  that  would  betray  a  total 
disregard  to  the  public  and  education.  It  would  **  oppress 
**  one,""  and  render  the  other  **  hateful.'^ 

We  have  no  patience  with  these  political  Homseopathists. 
They  are  inconsistent,  which  the  others  are  not.  They  believe 
neither  in  the  efficacy  of  the  voluntary  system,  nor  of  the 
state  system,  and  try  to  combine  both,  in  that  very  precise 
manner  in  which  neither^  by  any  possibility,  can  be  service- 
able. 

A  third  party  says — we  care  not  how  it  may  be  called. 
All  we  know,  is,  that  the  present  system,  whether  with  aid,  or 
without  aid,  is  working  as  iU  as  any  system  can  work.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  work  better,  with  its  present 
agents  and  machinery  :  we  are  therefore  for  another,  far  better 
organization,  and  more  effective  iustruments.  For  this,  a 
superior  body  and  power  is  requisite.  That  power  we  see  in 
state  interference. 

Which  of  these  parties  are  in  the  right  ?  I^t  us  examine 
a  little  into  the  grounds  of  their  opinions. 
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Those  who  are  for  things  as  they  are,  are  either  enemiet 
or  friends  to  education.  If  enemies,  they  are  quite  consistent. 
If  friends,  they  mistake  the  schools  of  Manchester,  Salford, 
&c.,  for  educarion.  This  mistake  is  so  flagrant,  that  it  at  once 
declares  them  incompetent  to  pronounce,  in  any  one  way,  upcm 
such  questions. 

But  it  is  urged,  they  will  reform  themselves,  or  a  better  de- 
scription of  schools  will  supersede  them.  Neither  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  These  schools  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  such 
reform  since  the  report  of  1818.  Dames  and  teachers  entertain 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  own  superiority, — the  greatest 
hostility  to  the  new  methods, — the  greatest  objection  to  all 
kind  of  inquiry.  The  parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  the  quality,  but  the  price  of  instructioo, 
which  weighs  with  the  poor.  Were  they  inclined  to  pay,  they 
are  not  judges  of  the  value  of  what  they  are  to  pay  for.  As 
long  as  the  school  master  can  afford  to  give  a  miserable  drug 
for  sound  food,  at  a  low  price,  they  will  take  it :  as  long  as 
there  is  no  higher  price,  there  will  be  little  to  draw  a  good 
article  into  the  market. 

Better  schools  will  supersede  them  !  They  have  not  even 
approached  it  yet.  When  is  this  improvement  to  take  place? 
Is  it  nothing,  that  in  the  interval,  all  this  bad  educaticMi  is 
going  on  for  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  no  education 
whatever  for  the  remainder  ?  The  instruction  of  five  or 
six  years  determines  the  character  of  a  generation.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  at  some  indefinite  period  we  are  to 
have  better  schools,  but  whether,  in  the  interval,  we  are  to 
have  a  race  of  bad  and  ignorant  fellow-citizens  ? 

Even  were  such  result  more  probable  than  it  is,  what  are 
these  schools  ^  A  few  degrees,  and  a  very  few,  less  mischievous 
than  those  which  are  to  be  superseded. 

We  again  ask,  who  is  to  build  school-houses,  provide  books, 
train  teachers,  improve  methods?  This  system  or  another? 
If  this,  why  has  it  not  done  so  already  ?  The  reports,  one  and 
all,  exclaim,  that  it  not  only  has  not,  but  that  it  can  never 
effect  it. 

The  men  who  support  such  reasoning,  are  friends  and  no 
friends  to  education.  They  desire,  and  do  not  desire,  at  the 
same  time. 
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The  second  party  are  not  less  absurd.  They  deprecate 
state  interference,  and  yet  give  state  money,  and  propose  state 
training. 

They  would  not  dry  up  the  sources  of  private  benevolence ; 
but  they  yet  vote  iOfiOOL  for  schools.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  not  that  they  would  spare  the  community  so  much  money, 
(that  cannot  be  avdded),  but  that  they  think  it  right  it  should 
be  contributed  by  certain  individuals,  rather  than  by  others. 
Who  are  they  who  give  it,  and  why  do  they  give  it?  They 
are  the  benevolent,  and  they  give  it  because  they  are  the 
benevolent.  They  are  thus  taxed  for  their  virtue,  whilst  the 
selfish  are  exempted  for  their  vice.  We  are  for  a  far  different 
course  of  proceeding.  We  would  not  dry  up  these  waters,  but 
spread  them  out.  The  subscription  system  (even  where  societies 
are  in  question),  is  capricious,  fluctuating,  ill  apportioned,  and 
ill  maintained.  But  assessments,  it  is  urged,  will  fall  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  by  no  means  follows. 
Those  who  now  pay,  are  very  probably  the  least  able  to 
pay.  The  law  of  opinion  is  the  strongest  of  laws,  and  the 
sensitive  and  generous  are  usually  the  persons  most  affected 
by  its  operation.  A  tax  like  that  on  the  Heritors  in  Scotland, 
would  work  very  differently,  it  would  fall,  where  it  should 
faD,  on  the  rich,  and  not  on  the  poor  of  the  community. 

But  why  give  20,000/.,  why  give  any  thing?  Oh!  we 
must  assist — we  must  give  a  stimulus ;  we  should  like  to  know 
to  what?  To  education?  Are  we  so  certain  that  it  is 
education  that  we  stimulate?  Do  we  give  this  stimulus? 
Have  we  any  assurance  of  either  fact  from  those  through 
whom,  or  from  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  is  given  through 
the  Treasury,  and  to  the  schools  already  noticed  -under  the 
management  of  the  National  and  British  Societies. 

Through  the  Treasury !— an  admirable  Board  truly  of  Edu- 
cation !  The  Treasury  is  already  notorious  for  having  far  too 
much  to  do  even  in  its  own  department.  The  Treasury  is 
literally  the  government :  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  about 
the  Treasury,  must  know  that  it  has  so  much  to  administer, 
that  it  hardly  knows  the  limits  of  its  own  functions.  Twenty 
different  questions  are  brought  up  in  the  same  hour— from 
grave  to  gay — ^from  whips  to  public  festivities,  —  whiskey 
verms  paintings  —  soap  versus  newspapers.     "My  Lords'* 
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have  to  dispose  of  an  entire  Encyclopaedia  every  morning.  A 
junior  lord,  coming  into  office,  might  ask  in  vain  for  a  pro- 
gram of  his  duties  and  powers ;  not  the  Joint  Secretaries  them* 
selves,  after  the  most  diligent  comparison  of  notes,  could 
accurately  furnish  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  are  as 
indefinite  as  countless  in  this  Briarean  establishment.  And  this 
is  the  body  we  select  in  our  wisdom  for  a  Council,  in  a  true 
shopkeeper  spirit,  simply  because  it  has  the  doling  out  of  so 
many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  if  the  money  giving  was 
not  the  very  least  part  of  the  functions  of  a  Board  of  Education ; 
as  if  it  was  not  the  first  duty  of  all,  to  see  that  it  was  money 
wisely  spent,  and  not  injudiciously  lavished.  The  name 
Treasury  in  some  ears  sounds  economy — but  economy  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  amount,  as  object — a  shilling  may  be 
thrown  away,  and  thousands  laid  out  to  advantage.  Can  the 
Treasury  tdl  where  this  advantage  lies  ?  Has  it  hands  and 
heads  enough  for  the  purpose  ?  The  very  last  rqport  of  the 
French  "  Conseil  dTnstruction  Publique,''  shows  that  they  find 
the  actual  duties  much  too  onerous  for  a  single  board,  like  theirs^ 
without  adjuncts.  But  the  little  finger  of  our  Treasury  is 
heavier  than  their  loins.  We  administer  with  a  steam  machinery, 
a  high  pressure  of  our  own,  and  compassionate  with  scornful 
self-complacency  the  hand-loom  work  of  our  neighbours. 

But  the  Treasury,  it  is  answered,  is  not  called  on  to  in- 
spect. It  simply  gives  out  the  money,  and  accounts  for  it  to 
Parliament. 

Gives  out,  and  does  not  inspect !  does  not  inspect,  and  ac- 
counts to  Parliament!  Why,  what  a  confusion  of  all  duties  and 
responsibilities  is  here  !  If  the  money  so  confidingly  bestowed 
be  improperly  bestowed,  we  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  to 
advance  the  object  for  which  it  was  bestowed?  How  is  it  to 
jM'omote  education,  unless  applied  to  education  }  And  bow  is 
Parliament  to  be  assured  that  it  is  applied  to  education,  unless 
it  be  applied  to  a  good  system.  The  money  is  voted  for  the 
extension  of  schools.  True ;  but  is  it  quite  sure  that  the 
school  is  built  in  the  best  situation,  where  most  wanted,  and 
most  accessible ;  of  the  best  construction  and  materials,  after  the 
most  approved  models, — on  a  good  tenure,  likely  in  future  to 
be  supported  P  Above  all,  is  it  for  the  uses  of  a  judicious  sjrs- 
tern  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  ?   If  it  be  not  all  tb^e, 
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or  the  most  of  these,  if  it  be  the  reverse  of  all  these,  it  is 
obTioixs  the  money  is  flagrantly  misapplied — ^is  unwisely,  nay, 
injuriously  squandered.  Can  this,  or  any  portion  of  this, 
be  ascatained  without  inquiry — without  inspection?  Is  the 
Treasury  to  exercise  the  inspection  ?  If  so, "  quoad  ^  Mich  func- 
tions, it  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  Board  of  Education, 
though  a  very  bad  one — and  all  argument  on  the  principle  of 
State  interference  is  at  an  end.  If  not,  we  simply  ask  how  can 
these  pdnts,  upon  whidi  the  whole  propriety  of  voting  or  not 
voting  the  money  depends,  be  ascertained  ?  And  without  such 
assurance,  what  utter  absurdity  to  talk  of  accounting — and 
accounting  too  to  a  British  reScnrmed  Parliainent. 

Oh,  but  we  have  guarantees  for  all  this,  say  the  advisers  of 
this  semi-state  interference.  It  is  distributed  to  Societies  on 
whom  we  rely,  whose  character  alone  is  sufficient  to  assure  us 
that  it  will  be  w^  applied  —  that  is  to  the  true,  the  best 
interests  of  National  Education. 

Are  we  quite  sure  of  all  this  ? — Let  us  examine  the  question 
a  Ktde.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  given  to  Societies,  which  of 
itself  implies  it  is  not  given  to  the  Nation.  We  know  enough 
€f[  the  mode  in  which  <^  National  Education^  has  been  carried  on 
by  ^  Societies^  not  to  hope  much  from  them  of  national  good. 
The  very  name  indicates  another  competitor  appearing  in  the 
arena — ^not  a  great  national  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  nation 
itself. — As  its  principle  and  action,  so  also  are  its  results.  How 
long  have  these  National  Societies  existed  P  How  far  are  they 
yet  from  embracing  the  nation  ?  Even  in  the  most  enlightened 
districts,  where  the  press  and  the  public  are  most  vigilant — in 
the  very  heart  of  our  civilization  these  admitted  nuisances,  the 
Dame  and  Comnnm  Schools,  still  hold  out  victoriously  against 
them.  Nor  is  this  strange : — ^to  whom  are  they  to  appeal  ?— > 
with  what  powers  are  they  armed?  If  they  address 
themselves  to  the  poor — they  address  themselves  to  the  worst 
of  all  judges;  if  to  the  rich,  or  to  subscribers,  they  are  sure 
to  neet  with  patvonisers  and  intermeddlers.  They  have  no 
powers,  and  can  only  use  words  against  words.  Were  they 
even  somewhat  more  victorious  than  they  actually  are,  is 
eUher  system  ot  such  pre-eminent  excellence  as  to  merit  the 
public encoun^ementP  Theymaybe  tliebest  tobehadatpre^ 
iCBty  but  aamaedlj  not  the  best  which  might  be  had.    Th^ 
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are  far  behind  the  public  exigendes;  were  they  perfect, 
perfection  itself,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  men  and  cir- 
cumstances, requires  constant  and  vigilant  inspection.  But 
perfect  they  cannot  60^^  be,  for  we  find  them  founded  on 
fundamental  principles  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 
Government,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  strict  non-interven- 
tion system,  patronizes  and  encourages  both.  The  annual 
grant  is  divided  according  to  the  heads  counted  or  furnished 
in  the  respective  schools ;  the  "  multa^^  instead  of  the  "  mul- 
"  tiun**'  is  the  object ;  it  thus  happens  that  the  very  Society 
which  requires  the  most  assistance,  is  sure  to  obtain  the  least 
Whether  this  be  on  the  principle  of  taking  numbers  for  scho- 
lars, we  shall  not  decide;  but  were  the  wisdom  of  such 
arrangement  above  all  impeachment,  still  the  country  has  no 
sort  of  surety  that  it  will  lead  to  any  permanent  result.  The 
nation  contributes  to  establish  a  school,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty it  will  not  be  shut  up,  or  pulled  down  the  veiy  next 
year.  The  very  existence  of  a  Society  is  proverWally  fluc- 
tuating, and  often  transitory ;  and  upon  such  hurs  we  consent 
to  hang  the  destinies  of  future  generations !  National  educa- 
tion should  be  bound  up  with  something  co-existent  with  the 
life  of  a  nation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
very  precarious  lease  of  the  life  of  individuals.  We  know 
nothing  of  school,  site,  tenure,  teachers,  or  subscribers — ^we 
iniq)ect  nothing — we  check  nothing — we  direct  nothing — and 
yet  we  still  talk  of  guarantees !  Each  society  may  have  its 
inspectors,  guardians,  and  councils : 

"At  quia  eustodiet  ipsos 
"  Custodes," 

who  is  to  inspect,  guard,  and  direct  the  society  itself.^ 

A  second  instance  of  this  semi-state  interference  is  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  Normal  schools.  Theutterincompetency 
of  the  present  race  of  schoolmasters  is  acknowledged.  It  is  at- 
tributed to  two  causes — the  low  moral  charact^  and  intellectual 
inferiority  of  the  individual,  but  this  again  to  the  low  payment. 
Now  we  have  not  heard  that  it  is  also  proposed  to  raise  the 
salary.  Oh  no !  the  government  has  nothing  to  say  to  that ; 
it  will  naturally  rise,  in  proportion  as  the  masters  improve. 
The  article  will  be  worth  more,  and  will  of  course  fetch  mcMre 
in  the  education  market.    That  by  no  means  follows.    Bring 
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a  dear  patent  plough  into  a  poor  country  village :  it  does  not 
follow,  "  of  course,**  that  the  poor  inhabitants  will  buy,  though 
told,  over  and  over  again,  it  is  fully  worth  every  shilling  asked 
for  it.  To  enable  them  to  buy,  two  conditions  are  necessary* 
They  must  think  it  worth  their  money,  and  they  must  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with  parents  who 
8«id  their  children  to  Dame  and  Common  schools.  The  value 
of  the  schoolmaster,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  lowness  of  his  demand. 
To  fill  the  Normal  school  when  built,  there  must  be  some  attrac- 
tion beyond  it.  To  induce  men  to  dedicate  years  and  labour 
to  preparation,  they  must  value  the  end  for  which  they 
are  preparing.  The  salary  must  be  superior  to  a  mechanic^ 
if  we  would  have  others  than  mechanics  teach  our  childr^. 
It  must  be  higher ;  and  not  only  higher,  but  more  certain. 
It  must  be  held  as  a  rights  of  which  the  individual  cannot 
be  deprived,  but  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  and  then 
on  trial,  and  that  trial  open ;  there  must  be  chance,  nay,  cer- 
tainty, of  promotion,  if  there  be  also  merit ;  finally,  there  must 
be  the  conviction  that  years  will  not  be  wasted  in  the  profession 
without  reward ;  and  that  comfort  awaits  those  latter  days, 
when]  the  labourer  can  no  longer  work,  and  age  should  at  last 
sit  down  and  enjoy :  then,  indeed,  we  might  talk  of  it  as  a 
fourth  learned  profession :  by  such  arrangements  we  really  and 
bon&Jide  place  it  on  such  a  footing  in  point  of  emolument  and 
respectability ;  but  leaving  it,  as  we  now  do,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  whim  and  accident; — no  pledge  of  appointment,  no  pledge 
of  continuance ;  a  Society,  or  the  Committee  of  a  Society,  or 
the  individuals  of  a  Committee— the  appointers,  continuers* 
and  dismissers,  if  so  they  will,  in  any  way,  and  after  any  trial, 
or  without  any  trial  at  all,  of  every  officer  under  them, — ^we 
announce,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  profession,  that  it  is  one 
which  no  roan  of  mind  or  character  ought  to  enter  who  can 
proceed  to  any  other,  or  continue  in  any  longer  than  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  his  passage  to  any  other.  Compel 
a  Society  to  establish  laws  to  prevent  all  this,  and  then, 
doubtless,  you  give  guarantees  to  the  teacher  and  the  public ; 
but  such  compulsion  would  be  direct  state  interference ;  as 
such,  of  course,  intolerable ;  or,  if  tolerated,  no  reason  could 
any  longer  exist  why  you  should  not  go  farther.  Until  this, 
however,  or  something  like  this,  be  done,  Normal  sdiods  we 
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tnay  have;  but  we  shall  not  haye  Nonnal  students  to  fill 
them;  or,  if  we  have,  we  shall  only  educate  young  men 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  far  beyond  all  chances 
of  future  competency  and  happiness. 

But  Normal  schools,  filled  or  not,  must  be  organized  and 
conducted  upon  some  eertain  principles.  EstabUshment  and 
superintendence  imply  choice  and  adherence  to  a  choiccL 
Here  the  State  directly  prescribes — actually  lays  down  throu^ 
the  Treasury,  or  Treasury  employ^  a  code  for  the  management 
of  these  establishments,  from  which  they  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  swerve ;  for  no  legislature,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  grant 
money  to  institutions  in  open  hostility  to  its  views  and  wishes. 
The  m€»*e  or  less  is  of  no  moment :  a  single  instance  consti- 
tutes a  principle.  It  is  also  to  be  presmned,  that  they  who 
found  such  institutions,  are  anxious  that  the  teachers  educated 
in  them  should  supersede  every  other,  and  for  such  purposes 
doubtless  will  adopt  all  legitimate  means.  Here  we  have  the 
State  directing  the  education  of  its  teachers,  and  its  teacben 
conducting  the  education  of  the  country  ;  and  we  yet  profess  a 
horror  of  State  interference  ! 

Laiding  lilnraries  for  parishes  come  next.  They  are  another 
state  remedy.  Here  the  whole  of  the  last  aigumoit  applieSb 
If  a  new  Puiiament  gives  money  for  books,  it  is,  we  suppose^ 
for  good  books;  but  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  books  chosen 
be  good  or  bad  ?  That  difficulty  is  soon  got  over— the 
omniscient  Treasury  is  again  called  in.  ^  My  Lords,^  vote 
themselves  pro  tem:  a  ^^  Congregazione  ddl"*  lodioe.^  It  takes 
some  time  in  the  Irish  Board,  and  still  more  in  the  Frendif 
to  decide  these  matters  {see  last  Meporiy  pp.  8-11) ;  but  the 
Treasury  is  more  off  hand :  it  is  not  so  hyper-critbaL  The 
Treasury  is  a  .great  practical  machine;  we  should  like  to  see^ 
in  this  instance,  its  mode  of  working.  Lists  for  books  come  up 
from  schools  or  committees  in  the  country :  from  one,  fiercely 
polemical ;  from  another,  fanatically,  or  fsntastically  religious; 
from  a  third,  all  for  amusement;  from  a  fourth,  strongly 
redolent  of  radicalism ;  from  a  fifth,  strenuously  consnvative^ 
&c.  &c.  Only  imagine  such  an  Areopagus,  with  such  pleaders, 
and  all  pleading  together,  and  all  for  such  different  otjects, 
and  with  such  different  views,  before  them.  Decide  they  must 
and  decide  they  can't*— what  are  **  My  Lords^  to  do?     Thsy 
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call  in  assessors,  in  the  dilemma ;  consult  out  of  doors  their 
particular  wise  men ;  scratch  out,  or  leave  in,  as  their  cabinet 
oracle  may  prompt  them,  and  send  back  the  list  with  their 
amendments,  and  their  "  exequatur''  to  the  country.  In  all 
this  proceeding,  two  things  are  tolerably  visible :  State  inteiv 
ference  in  all  its  flagrancy,  and  State  interference  of  the  very 
worst  description ;  the  interference  of  men  in  power,  respon- 
sible it  is  true,  but  knowing,  as  may  be  expected,  very  little 
of  the  matter ;  and  of  men  out  of  power,  knowing  something, 
but  utterly  irresponsible  to  government  or  the  country. 

From  beginning  to  end,  then — ^precisely  as  most  half  mea- 
sures usually  are, — there  is,  in  this  project  for  remedying  ex- 
isting abuses,  the  evil  of  the  two  systems :  government  inter- 
ference in  a  thousand  shapes;  but  government  interference 
hurried,  incompetent,  and  inadequate.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  evil  is  general,  pressing,  incontrovertible.  All 
remedies  hitherto  tried  have  failed.  Basedow  and  Cousin 
answer  us. 

The  state  in  which  Germany  lay  when  Basedow  prescribed  for 
her,  was  precisely  that  in  which  we  now  are.  The  state  in  which 
Germany  now  is,  described  by  Cousin,  confirmed  by  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  by  Mr.  James,  and  a  host  of  others,  is  that  to  which 
we  so  vainly  aspire.  What  has  wrought  the  change?  Basedow's 
remedies  or  ours  ? 

But  what  is  good  in  one  country  may  be  bad  when  applied 
to  another.  Doubtless ;  but  what  has  proved  good  in  every 
other  country,  is  surely  somewhat  likely  to  prove  good  in  the 
<mly  one  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  preceding  pages  abundantly  prove,  that  education,  left 
to  itself,  will  not  reform  itself.  The  reform  must  come  from 
without.  To  carry  it  into  effect  here  as  elsewhere,  a  superior 
power  must  intervene. 

This  power  must  be  the  executive  or  the  Government, 
acting  under  definite  laws  and  in  a  permanent  form,  in  com- 
bination with  the  People.  This  is  not  practicable  without  a 
distinct  department 

But  we  do  not  advocate  a  "  centralisation  pure ;"  we  pro- 
pose with  it  corresponding  checks  and  guards.  We  have  said 
**  in  combination  with  the  People."    These  checks  will  be 
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•found  in  the  L^islature  on  one  side,  and  in  load  Councils  and 
Committees  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  compel  any,  we  provide  for  all ;  but  we  take  care 
that  whatever  is  provided  is  good  and  permanent.  We  do 
not  well  see  in  this,  we  confess,  either  "  Prusfdan  drill,  or 
**' despotism.**  We  only  see  that  what  is  now  done  ill  and 
at  random  by  the  worst  of  instruments,  will  be  well  done 
according  to  rule  and  principle,  by  an  instrument  qualified  to 
do  it. 

To  resume :  we  propose  a  Board  solely  and  separately  con- 
fined to  Education ;  at  its  head,  as  in  the  case  of  other  depart- 
ments, a  Minister,  through  whom  all  grants  should  come,  and 
on  whom  all  responsibility  should  rest.  To  this  Board  ^lould 
be  given  large  powers  of  building  and  outfitting  schools, 
training  and  appointing  teachers,  providing  and  prescribing 
books,  powers  of  inquiry,  direction,  and  controul.  On  the  side 
of  the  people,  a  corresponding  organization  will  be  necessary, 
with  powers  of  assessment  for  maintenance  of  teachers  and 
repairs,  powers  of  management,  and  inspection  through  local 
committees  and  visitors. 

To  this  Board,  in  the  first  instance,  we  would  confide 
elementary,  and  successively  all  the  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion; in  fine,  generally,  whatever  regarded  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  country,  now  distributed 
amongst  the  departments  of  the  Home  secretary,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 

This  is  that  third  expedient  which  has  not  yet  been  ventured, 
and  which,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  working  of  admi- 
nistration, or  the  general  tendencies  of  system  in  bringing  into 
direct  and  efiicient  action  the  scattered  intelligence  and  energy 
of  a  country,  we  have  a  thorough  conviction,  would  in  very 
few  years  succeed  in  producing  that  change,  to  produce  which 
the  voluntary  system  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain. 

liittle  has  yet  been  done,  either  by  Government  or  Legislature 
in  the  way  of  progress  to  so  desirable  a  result.  So  early  as  Ae 
beginning  of  the  Liverpool  administration,  a  Bill  for  National 
Education,  embracing  many  of  these  views,  was  presented  to  the 
minister,  and,  as  it  is  said,  favourably  received.  But  there  it 
remained.     The  House  of  Commons,  since  that  period,  fixMn 
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tune  to  time,  has  occasionally  given  signs  of  a  srase  of  existing 
abuse,  and  a  desire  for  their  correction.    Committees  have 
appeared  and  disappeared,  but  with  little  or  no  trace  of  their 
passing.     That  of  1818,  led  indeed  to  an  inquiry  into  Chari- 
taiAe  foundations,  and,  subsequently,  in  18^,  to  the  narrow 
based  and  somewhat  temporising  bill  of  Lord  Brougham.    The 
English  Committee  of  1884  and  1835,  was  so  very  fairly  con- 
stituted of  utterly  opposite  opinions,  that  (as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  on  an  axiom  as  true  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  physical  world,)  they  soon  came  to  a  dead  lock  : — like  the 
two  Houses  at  present,  they  stood  stock  still.     After  two  years 
taking  facts  and  opinions  in  evidence,  they  ended  their  sittings 
by  shrinking  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  at  all.     Ireland 
has  been  somewhat  more  fortunate.     She  has  got  rid  of  her 
voluntary,  and  what  was  not  less  detrimental,  her  semi-state 
interference  through  chartered,  and  other  joint-stock  education 
societies,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  an  organization,  to  a  great 
d^ree,  on  the  principles  just  recommended.     If  it  does  not 
work  better,  it  is  not  because  such  system  has  been  adopted,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.    Wheels 
and  cogs  have  been  omitted  in  the  construction  of  the  Normal 
school  administration — the  local  Committees,  the  local  powers 
of  assessment,  management,  &c.  &c.,  have  not  been  thought 
of,  or  delayed — ^no  wonder  then,  that,  with  such   defects, 
the  machinery   should   be  subject  to  revulsions  and  jerks. 
An  Irish    Education    Committee   is    still    sitting,    with    a 
view,  we  understand,  not  only  to  remedy  these  wants,  but 
to  extend,  on  an  uniform  and  permanent  basis,  such  ad- 
vantages to  other  branches  of  education.    We   trust  that 
whatever  conclusion  they  may  come  to,  they  will  hold  in  view, 
that  it  is  altogether  loss  of  time  and  means,  to  proceed  upon 
arrangements    which   all  recent    experience    must   convince 
them  can  never  be  productive  of  any  other  result,  than  utter 
disappointment.   They  must  take  larger  measure  of  this  great 
question,   than  has  hitherto  heea  usual  in  either  house  of 
the  l^slature :  they  must  wield  it  not  as  an  instrument  of 
party,  but  as  the  most  powerful  of  modem  means,  when  well 
and  wisdy  directed,  for  the  inmost  rq;eneration  of  the  country. 
They  must  rescue  it  from  the  innumerable  experiments  of 
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vanity  and  ignorance,  from  the  d^^datioo  of  paaperint,  from 
the  fanaticism  of  political  and  religious  sectaries  firom  the 
niggard  and  capricious  benevolence  of  patronage.  They  mutt 
make  it  a  national  care,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a 
national  blessing^—i^found  it  upon  public  assent  and  control, 
and  fence  it  round  with  wdl  understood  official  reqponnibili^. 
It  is  quite  time  that  all  this  miserable  mis-management  of 
great  means  to  little  purpose,  should  terminate,  and  that  the 
country,  no  longer  trembling  to  use  its  own  servants,  and  its 
own  means  for  its  own  interests,  should,  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
l^islature,  take  this  first  of  national  interests  into  its  own 
hands,  organise  a  Board  of  National  Education  far  the 
Empire,  and  entrust  to  its  administration  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  every  one  of  the  departments  of  PuUic 
Instruction.  Our  childish  fears,  on  this  head,  have  been 
a  subject  of  jest  to  all  Europe.  We  boast  of  our  liberties, 
and  make  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  the  intdlect,  character, 
and  liberty  of  the  child  to  the  parent:  we  talk  of  our 
government,  and  with  over  government,  and  over  l^^idatkoii, 
on  so  many  sides,  on  this,  which  is  the  very  pivot  of  all 
society  and  civilization,  we  refuse  to  govern  or  legislate  at  alL 
Both  parties  admit  that  the  end  is  desirable,  but  both  shrink 
from  using  the  means  to  attain  it.  They  both  create  aa 
instrument  which  may  successively  be  turned  against  eaclu 
But  is  this  a  question  to  be  treated  like  an  Ipswich  or  a 
Dublin  election  petition  ?  Is  posterity,  as  well  as  the  existing 
generation — ^is  mind  as  well  as  matter — are  all  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  to  be  played  as  so  many  base  oountery 
in  this  or  that  political  game  ?  The  country  has  hitherto  been 
silent ;  but  the  country  has  not  less  thought  on  this  question, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  ofi^  when  its  tlioughts  and  wishes 
will  assuredly  find  words.  It  is  utterly  vain,  to  think  that 
thousands  and  thousands  oi  reflecting  and  benevolent  men, 
who  form  the  soundest  part  of  our  great  community,  will 
suffer  this  anomalous,  half-education,  mis-education  ^stem 
any  longer.  They  must  measure  themselves  with  oihet 
nations ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  will  consent,  by  a  bc^ 
lect  or  refusal  of  means  almost  within  their  grasp,  to  be 
thus  thrown  behind.  In  every  meeting,  in  every  knot  of 
three  or  four,  in  every  publication,  fVom  the  grave  treatise  to 
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the  poflBiDg  periodical^  indmatioDS  of  this  spirit  break  forth. 
How  the  great  object  shall  be  brought  about — ^with  what 
modifications  of  place»  persons,  and  time — with  what  dis- 
tributioo  of  powers  and  duties — ^it  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
state.  We  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  its  certainty,  its 
oeceasity,  a  certainty  every  day  more  obvious,  in  proportion 
as  such  necessity  presses  more  strongly  on  the  considerati(« 
and  interests  of  the  country.  Each  of  the  Reports  concludes  in 
loudly  calling,  under  one  form  or  other,  for  such  reform.  In 
the  language  of  the  last,  that  of  Liverpool,  we  feel  thoroughly 
convinced  that  ^^  improvement  in  this  class  of  schools  is 
**  hopeless,  so  long  as  they  remain  without  assistance  and 
**  direction  firom  some  body  vastly  superior,  both  in  pecuniary 
^  means  and  in  intelligence,  to  those  in  whose  hands  they 
^  now  are.^  In  other  words,  until  the  nation  itself  shall  step 
in  and  take  the  fdace  of  individuals  or  Societies,  who  have 
hitherto  assumed  her  functions  -**  until  Education  shall  be 
eatablisbed,  advanced,  improved,  and  extended,  like  every  other 
great  public  interest,  6y  the  public,  and  for  the  public — ^until 
the  Voluntary  system  shall  cede  to  the  State  system — we  see 
as  little  chance  for  these  islands,  as  Basedow  once  saw  for 
Cvermany,  of  a  good  system  (the  only  one  we  advocate)  c^ 
National  Education. 


Article  XI. 

A  Letter  to  a  Conetitueni  on  the  preeeni  State  of  Affaire.  By 
H,  L.  BuLWKR,  Esq.  M.P.  Seventh  Edition.  London : 
18S6. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lykdhurst,  August  18, 
1886.    Thirty-seventh  Edition.    London :  1836. 

It  is  evident,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
ministers  will  be  called  upon  to  declare  th^  opinion,  openly 
mad  unreservedly,  Jbr^  or  against,  the  preservation  cuf  the 
British  constitution.  The  country  has  a  full  nght  to  he  in- 
formed, if  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
ito  affairs,  intend  to  conduct  them  in  the  spirit  and  on  the 
principle^  with  which  they  were  undertaken ;  or,  if  that  uader* 
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itanding  has  a  chance  of  being  abandoned  to  seire  a  temporary 
experiency.  The  *'  pressure  from  without^  has  now  assumed 
a  serious  complexion  :  its  tone  is  more  dedded  than  it  has  been 
of  late  years :  its  objects  are  spedfied,  and  its  violenoe  is  di- 
rectly  pointed  against  our  institutions.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire,  how  long  the  monarchy  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
established  religion,wouldsurvivethedissolutionof  the  bereditaiy 
peerage.  Such  speculations  are  more  fit  for  less  stirring  times. 
We  hasten  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  our  subject,  and  shall 
examine,  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  government  on  this 
important,  nay,  awful  occasion.  Nor  shall  we  inquire,  what 
portion  of  the  peerage  would  be  left  by  its  invaders,  if  they 
should  unfortunately  have  their  own  way.  These  ^  motes  in 
**  the  sun-beanr  are  as  little  attended  to  by  them,  as  tbey  are 
undeserving  of  our  notice.  The  enemy  is  at  the  gates.  They 
have  sounded  a  defiance.    It  is  time  to  arm,  and  not  to  parley. 

If  the  adviceof  Mr.  H.  Buiwer  were  followed,  small  would  soon 
be  the  remnant  of  our  constitution.  In  page  82  of  his  pamphlet, 
he  recommends  that  the  Ballot  should  be  left  an  *^open 
**  question,^  as  Catholic  Emancipation  was  considered  by  the 
Tories.  In  page  104,  when  discussing  the  question  of  ^*  what 
*^  is  to  be  done  with  the  Lords  ?^  he  tells  us  that  ^*-  we  must 
**  wait  C*  and  he  gives  a  pointed  illustration  of  his  meaning 
by  observing,  that  <*  a  good  pilot  waits  till  the  tide  b  high, 
**  before  he  attempts  the  harbour.'"  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  his  intention,  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  attempted. 
It  is  therefore  logical  in  him  to  recommend  that  we  should  wait 
until  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  shall  have  risen  to  diat  height, 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  resisted.  FFir,  on  the  contrary,  have 
no  such  desire.  We  are  anxious  that  the  enemies  of  the 
constitutional  establishments  should  be  efiectually  withstood. 
To  wait  now,  would  be  to  allow  them  time  to  rally  their  force, 
and  give  their  opinions  dissemination,  and  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  If  the  ministers  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  insti- 
tutions, and  seriously  wish  to  uphold  them,  it  is  now  that  they 
must  make  their  stand  against  any  encroachments  upon  them. 
If  they  look  upon  them  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  English, 
and,  by  that  means,  also  of  European  liberty,  they  must  at 
once  array  themselves  against  the  invaders  of  them.  There 
must  be  no  disunion  in  the  administration.    The  interests  now 
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at  issue  are  of  the  most  important  magnitude.    The  time  admits 
not  of  delay. 

Mr.  Bulwer  informs  us,  that  we  *<  cannot  have  a  stronger 
*^  engine  at  work  for  the  alteradon  of  the  peerage,  than  the 
**  unchecked  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  peers.^  We  agree 
entirely  with  this  ojunion.  Should  they  persevere  for  three  or 
four  years  (perhaps  even  two  might  suffice)  in  the  state  of  infa* 
tuation,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  pan^yrised  and  extolled 
in  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  now  lying  before  us,  we  are 
confident  that  it  would  be  vain  to  discuss  Peerage  Reform. 
Let  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  and  his  friends  continue 
<*  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  government  for  them,^  as  they 
have  so  successfully  done  in  the  last  session,  and  we  venture  to 
assure  their  lordships,  that  their  days  of  performing  the  duties 
of  a  government  are  numbered.  Mr.  Bulwer  next  says,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  stood,  unchanged,  many  centuries.  Can- 
not you  devote  to  its  alteration  a  few  years  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
delay  is  short,  if  an  alteration  were  de»rable ;  but  having  no 
ambition  to  gratify  on  that  score,  we  shall  prefer  to  point  out 
how  a  consummation,  so  much  to  be  execrated,  can  be  averted. 
But  we  have  previously  a  few  remarks  to  premise  upon  general 
principles. 

We  consider  organic  change,  without  manifest  necessity,  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  is  no  consolation  to  our  minds,  if  we 
escape  fire  by  running  into  something  worse.  A  friend  of 
ours  once  ordered  his  leg  to  be  cut  pfi^,  because  he  found  its 
cure  tedious ;  but  he  bitterly  repented,  when  he  perceived  how 
ill  the  substitute  was  able  to  discharge  the  duty  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  state,  once  crippled,  can  seldom  regain  its  former 
power  and  elasticity.  Its  respectability  abroad  depends  upon 
its  consolidation  at  home.  The  symmetry  of  its  proportions, 
and  the  blended  harmony  of  its  component  parts,  are  die  effect 
of  time,  and  of  time  alone.  Man  is  so  complicated  a  machine, 
that  his  reason  and  passion,  prejudice  and  understanding, 
must  be  ground  together  by  a  very  slow  process,  before  he 
settles  into  a  cordial  assent  to  any  government,  which  is  to  dis- 
pose of  his  life  and  property,  and  regulate  all  the  relations  of 
his  social  intercourse.  This,  we  think,  requires  no  proof:  but 
it  justifies  us  in  resting  with  alarm  upon  the  threshold  of  poli- 
tical change,  if  we  are  asked  to  adopt  it  upon  choice.     This 
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proposidoa  bts  been  aorgaed  in  Mr.  Bulwarks  letter,  with  a  levity 
ill  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject.  He  asserts  such 
truisms  as  the  f<rflowing : — **  The  great  oomer-stones  of  socieCj 
^  are  more  easily  removed  than  they  are  easily  replscxd;* 
which  he  of  course  admits.  ^  We  readily  find  new  ideas,  but 
**  it  is  long  before  we  find  new  customs,  and  without  habit 
^<  there  is  no  stability;^  and  so  on.  Such  observations,  ia 
themselves  just  and  self-evideiit,  would  induce  the  reader  to 
expect  same  teodemess  ia  urgii^  inaovirtion  ;  bat  wc  fiad  it 
atherwiae.  It  is  apparent,  finm  the  remarks  in  pi^  IIS,  and 
dhoae  wfaidi  imnie£ately  fbUow  it,  that  he  oootemplates  the 
necessity  of  an  altenitioa  at  no  distant  perbd.  After  reciting 
the  change  which  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  proportion  of  theagri- 
cultural  and  manufacturing,  the  rural  and  urban,  classes,  be 
tells  us  that  *'  the  Lords  fill  no  longer  the  same  space  in  the 
^  community  which  they  did  formerly  ;^  and  be  infers  that 
^  they  can  no  longer  exercise  the  same  powo-,^  But  their 
power,  as  a  governing  body,  is  not  in  the  rauo  of  the  space 
which  they  occupy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  dia- 
plaoe  a  body  in  the  community  equal  to  their  own  we^^ht. 
Their  power  will  be  as  their  knowledge,  and  this  must  be  in 
proportion  to  their  education,  not  to  their  acquaintance  with 
books,  but  their  learning  of  men  and  things — ^their  reading  and 
study  in  the  perpetually-shifting  classics  of  human  nature* 

If  the  Lords  will  but  read  Mr.  Bulwer^  letter,  they  wiU 
there  be  reminded  that  <'one  day  telleth  of  another,  and 
^  one  day  oerufieth  of  another;^  and  they  will  also  learn  ila 
illustration.  They  will^  moreover,  see  it  observed  with  appli- 
cation to  themselves,  that  ^*  those  pigs  fear  nothing.**  But  we 
are  really  tired  of  our  author.  He  bids  us  ^*  wait,**  and  pro- 
vides us  with  a  list  of  very  liberal  gentlemen,  who  have  received 
appointments  from  the  present  government,  which  he  calls  a 
Whig-Radical  list.  He  advises  that  certain  questions  diould, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tories  during  their  pakny  days  of 
corruption,  remain  << open  questions;^  and  he  wmch  up  the 
whole  by  saying,  ^^  in  short,  we  are  to  gitb  vo  chavcx  to 
*<  THE  ToEiES.^  But  we  undertake  to  prove,  that  if  the 
Whigs  follow  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  for  Maiylebone 
in  any  one  particular,  tk^  will  ehsu&s  the  succxas  of  the 
ToEiss.     The  Reform   Bill    must  stand  or  fall  upon  the 
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honesty  of  its  principle,  and  by  the  incorrupt  or  corrupt 
manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  If  its  principle  *is  unfair, 
and  calculated  (as  the  Conservatives  affirm,  and  our  author 
Bcems  to  suspect)  to  give  an  unfair  preponderance  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  not  all  Mr.  B.*s  expediencies  will 
preserve  it.  It  must  destroy  the  constitution,  and  itself  perish 
in  the  same  grave.  But  if,  as  we  pretend,  and  as  all  who 
voted  for  it  ought  firmly  to  believe,  the  Reform  Act  has 
redressed  a  disordered  balance,  and  only  restored  power  to 
those,  from  whom  an  oligarchy  had  insidiously  and  corruptly 
removed  it,  the  fairness  of  the  measure,  assisted  by  an  lionest 
administration  of  it,  shall  be  the  best  tenure  of  power  to  those 
engaged  in  that  work,  and  shall  more  effectually  exclude  their 
adversaries  than  fifty  Whig-Radical  lists  of  placemen,  and  the 
arts  of  corruption  borrowed  from  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Castlereogh. 

Let  us  now  briefly  turn  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who,  on  this  occasion  appear 

£T   CAKTARE    PABES   £T    RESPONDERE    PABATl. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  express  the  grounds  of  our  surprise  at 
this  readiness  of  the  noble  duke  to  second  the  learned  lord,  but 
shall  merely  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  his  grace  denotes  a 
very  deliberate  purpose.  His  reasons  are  no  doubt  well* 
intended.  As  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  honour,  who  must  feel 
grateful  to  his  country  for  the  distinction  it  has  conferred  upoo 
him,  he  stands  acquitted  in  our  opinion  from  one  sordid 
thought.  But  we  conscientiously  believe  him  to  have  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  his  political  duty,  when  he  "  rose  to  justify 
^<  his  noble  and  learned  friend**^  for  proposing  that  motion,  and  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  His  Majesty's 
Ministers.  Is  not  the  noble  duke  of  opinion  that  the  Befom 
Bill  has  created  the  necessity  of  amelioration  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  civil,  and  pei-liaps  in  some  portion  of  the 
miUtary,  government  of  this  country  ?  He  took  office,  ufxm 
the  death  of  Lord  Spencer,  with  that  admission.  The  mani- 
festo of  his  colleagues  exhibited  it  in  every  sentence.  Does  he 
now  hope  to  resist  Reform  ?  Nobody  would  accuse  his  grace 
of  such  folly.     But  His  Majesty's   Ministers  are,  eminently^ 
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Reformers.  They  hold  their  places  upon  that  ground  alone. 
By  it  ^^  they  live  and  have  their  being.^  They  are  distinct 
from  Radical  Reformers,  and  not  even  the  ingenuity  and 
astuteness  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  have  been  able  to  feisten 
upon  them  one  charge  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Radical  party.  The  Tories  throw  up  much  dirt,  no  doubt,  in 
the  charitable  hope,  that  some  of  it  may  rest  But,  as  yet,  the 
greater  part  has  recoiled  upon  themselves.  Mr.  O^ConnelFs 
support  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  obtmned  by  the  least 
sacrifice  of  public  principle.  Should  the  Whigs,  afto*  the 
opening  of  the  next  ses^on  of  Parliament,  decline  to  pledge 
themselves  to  resist,  to  the  death,  all  attempts  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  noble  duke^s  implacable 
oppodtion  would  be  entirely  justified.  He  would  owe  it  to  his 
own  principles — he  would,  in  otir  opinion,  owe  it  also  to  the 
principle  of  liberty.  We  give  our  opinion  with  candour,  and 
we  care  not  who  suspects  it.  If  the  battle  of  liberty  cannot 
be  fought  with  the  weapons  of  truth,  we  shall  abandon  her 
cause  to  more  corrupt  or  less  fastidious  defenders.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  British  constitution  we  believe  to  be  essential  to 
the  liberty  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  no  apprebendon  of 
consequences,  existing,  we  think,  only  in  the  imagination  of 
alarmists,  shall  prevent  us  from  the  frank  and  unequivocal 
expression  of  that  conviction,  to  whose  ever  temporary  benefit 
such  an  admission  may  be  supposed  conducive. 

But  we  may  be  required  to  explain  what  the  British  consti- 
tution is,  of  which  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  so  enamoured.  Is  it 
such  a  state  of  things  as  enables  the  Peers  to  mutilate  or  swamp 
every  liberal  measure,  which  proceeds  from  the  representaUves 
of  the  people  ? — Certainly  not.  Is  it  an  imaginary  balance  of 
three  powers,  by  which  prejudice  can  maintain  the  ascendancy 
over  reason,  and  sensuality  and  luxury  hold  in  subjection 
industry  and  knowledge? — We  apprehend  not  Is  it  a  scheme 
of  government,  by  which  intolerance  may  be  honoured  and 
rewarded,  insult  hurled  with  impunity  upon  millions  incapable 
of  avenging  themselves,  and  ignorance  or  caprice  sit  securely 
on  the  undisturbed  throne  of  power  ? — We  dissent  entirely  from 
such  a  monstrous  proposition.  The  British  constitution  is  esta- 
blished for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  encouragement  of 
liberty — to  uphold  freedom  within  our  sea-girt  citadel,  when  it 
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is  elsewhere  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  tyrants.  Liberty  is 
the  purpose  of  tlie  constitution,  of  which  it  is  only  the  means  to 
that  end.  But  such  a  means  is  not  rashly  to  be  rejected,  be- 
cause the  impatience  of  the  ignorant  or  of  the  interested  •cannot 
wait.  The  independent  and  free  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
every  branch  of  the  legislature  is  indispensable  to-  its  existence. 
Not  a  limb  must  be  maimed  or  severed,  which  can  be  preserved 
from  corruption.  Should  the  disease  of  any  essential  part  be 
incurable,  Englishmen  have  shown  themselves  not  to  be  unspa- 
ring of  the  remedy.  But  let  not  legislators  confound  two  dis- 
tinct cases.  Let  not  the  surgeon  be  called  in  when  the  aid  only 
of  the  physician  is  required.  The  people  have  no  occasion  to 
be  goadoil  into  dissatisfaction  with  their  establishments. 

Such,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  this  alliance  of  the  two  noble  lords,  to  whose  speeches  we 
have  referred.   Undoubtedly  the  game  of  the  Reformers  is  thus 
made  more  difficult,  and  their  work  is  impeded.     But  is  the 
prospect  of  the  country  brightened  by  such  proceeding  ?     Let 
us  suppose  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  forced  next 
spring  upon  the  government.     Do  the  Conservatives  really 
suppose  that  they  will  be  the  gainers,  by  it,  of  a  majority,  able 
to  keep  the  country  quiet  under  a  renewal  of  Tory  dominion  ? 
Preposterous !     Should  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  majority  at 
all,   public    hatred    will  be   directed  en  masse    agunst    the 
Lords.     Every  hour  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Radicals* 
Every  subsequent  dissolution  will   be  on   the  question  of  a 
Reform  of  the  Lords,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy.     The  idea  will  so  familiarize  itself  with  the  mass, 
that  British  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  the  antiquated  and   * 
aristocratic  form  of  our  constitution,  that,  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  it  will  be  swept  away,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  people  shall  have  been  prepared  to  receive  another  with 
approbation.     Who  shall  presume  to  say,  in  these  times,  when 
such  an  occasion  may,  or  may  not,  occur.?     Is  Spain  tranquil, 
or  Portugal  at  rest .?    Is  France  quite  at' her  ease,  or  is  Russian 
insolence  so  quelled  by  British  manly  bearing,  that  she  will  not 
excite  new  troubles  by  the  arrogance  of  her  conquests,  or  the 
intrurive  spirit  of  her  tyranny  ?     We  live  in  the  midst  of  con- 
vulsions.    The  work  of  the  people  is  far  from  being  complete. 
By  conciliation,  our  own  may  be  retained   in   the  path   of 
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political  duty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  repose ;  but  by 
goading  them  with  insult,  or  irritating  them  by  vexatious 
opposition,  they  may  easily  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  d 
their  own  power,  and  be  thus  taught  to  lead  the  way  in 
political  revolutions. 

The  noble  duke^s  self-congratulation  upon  the  <<  moderation 
^^  of  his  own  observations^  may  deceive  him.  By  allowing  his 
speech  to  be  annexed  to  the  vituperative  and  contumadous 
tirade  of  the  learned  lord,  he  has  placed  himself,  as  it  were, 
in  the  same  vessel  with  him.  He  will  be  considered  to  have 
embarked  in  the  same  career.  His  grace  has  voluntarily  taken 
upon  himself  to  be  sponsor  to  the  learned  lord'^s  discourse,  and 
he  must  bear  the  consequences.  The  pamphlet  is  christened 
Lyndhurst-Wellington.  The  speeches  are  sold  together,  at 
fH)s.  per  hundred,  for  distribution,  or  S«.  6d.  per  dozen ;  and 
his  grace  may  rest  assured,  that  those  who  read  theni  will,  as 
they  are  justified  in  doing,  hold  them  to  be  of  joint  and  equal 
authority.  We  shall  examine  the  contents  of  the  learned  lord's 
speech  with  that  freedom  to  which  all  public  documents  are 
open,  and  we  shall  not  scruple  to  avow  any  impressions  that 
we  think  fairly  derivable  from  it.  By  the  manner  of  its  circu- 
lation, it  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  party-manifesto,  rather 
than  retained  its  original  nature  of  being  the  eloquent  invective 
of  one  man ;  and  it  thus  leads  us  to  the  information  of  what 
the  country  may  expect  from  the  liberality  of  the  Conservative 
peers,  should  they  ever  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Lower  House. 

The  marked  characteristics  of  the  speech  of  the  ncUe 
and  learned  lord  are  uncompromising  hostility  and  haughty 
disdain  towards  Lord  Melbourne's  admmistration.  *^  Proud 
^^  men !  Eminent  statesmen  !  Distinguished  and  high-minded 
<^  rulers  T  he  addresses  to  them  with  the  most  withering  cod- 
tempt.  Towards  the  premier  himself,  he  confines  himself  in- 
deed within  parliamentary  courtesy  (a  rule  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  more  duly  observed  in  the  House  of  Conunons)  ; 
but  the  repeated  reproach  of  a  careless  confidence,  and  the 
pointed  imputation  of  being  led  by  the  Radical  party,  indicate 
with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  opinion,  which  he  dedred  that  his 
hearers  and  readers  should  entertain  of  the  independence  and 
statesmanlike  qualifications  of  Lord  Melbourne.     It  gave  us 
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pleasure  to  observe  the  learned  lord's  allusion  to  the  con- 
ference in  Downing  Street,  because  the  admirers  of  an  open, 
straight-forward  conduct  have  already  taken  umbrage  at  these 
meetings,  so  frequent  of  late  years.  They  betray,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  a  hesitation  respecting  the  measures  which 
they  have  to  propose,  ill  calculated  to  inspire  Confidence,  and 
particularly  apt  to  give  a  handle  of  malicious  insinuation  to  an 
enemy.  Such  meetings  have,  at  all  times,  been  a  resource  for  the 
minister  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  they  were  used  as 
exceptions,  and  had  their  moral  effect  as  such.  The  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  proper  arena  on  which  the 
minister  of  the  crown  should  converse  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  receive  their  suggestions,  and  listen  and  reply  to 
their  arguments.  Intrigue  and  back-stair  influence  ought  to 
be  less  requisite  now,  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  Castlereagh, 
a  Liverpool,  or  a  Pitt.  The  true  interest  of  the  country  may  be 
pursued  without  fear  or  favour.  If  the  measure  is  honest  and 
fitting,  let  those  who  would  resist  it,  do  so  at  their  peril.  The 
Radical  leaders  depend,  more  than  any  other  men,  upon  public 
opinion  for  their  continuance  in  parliament,  and  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  factious.  If  the  minister  will  be  moderately 
diligent  in  procuring  information,  and  strictly  honest  in  the 
application  of  it  afterwards,  conferences  *in  Downing  Street 
will  soon  be  more  troublesome  than  advantageous  to  him. 
Petty  interests  and  selfish  views  may  be  brought  forward  and 
effectually  passed  in  such  conclaves,  which  would  be  un- 
attended to,  where  their  motives  would  be  less  scrupulously 
afted. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  How  sedulously  does  he  not  seize  any  opportunity  of 
aspersion  against  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Even  the 
known  frankness  of  Lord  Holland  could  not  escape  his  mis- 
representation. But  we  prefer  passing  over  such  littlenesses, 
to  grapple  with  the  main  subjects^  of  difference  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Reformers. 

Foremost  on  this  list  is  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill.  The 
Ministers  and  the  Commons  proposed  to  re-model  the  Irish 
Corporations  in  a  manner  similar,  on  the  whole,  to  the  plan 
adopted  with  regard  to  English  municipalities.  But  the  Peers, 
with  the  fear  of  Mr.  O'Connell  before  their  eyes,  and  the  whip 
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of  Lord  LyDdhurst  upon  their  shoulders,  acknowledged  the 
scandalous  and  long-standing  corruption  of  the  boroughs,  but 
obstinately  refused  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead.  We 
quote  the  observation  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  sub- 
ject. ^^  There  was  to  be  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  one  party 
*^  to  the  other  ;  and  when  we  know  in  what  manner  the  pow^ 
*^  so  transferred  would  have  been  used,  that  it  would  have 
*^  greatly  added  to  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  agi* 
"  tators  of  Ireland,  we  should,  I  think,  have  disgracefully 
*^  abandoned  our  duty,  if  we  had  not  vigorously  opposed  the 
^^  measure  of  the  noble  viscount.  In  doing  so,  however,  we 
^'  at  the  same  time  stated  our  willingness  to  put  an  end  to 
"  the  grievance  complained  of,  by  dissolving  the  exisUng  cor- 
*'  porations,  and  proposed  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  with 
^*  the  assent  of  the  corporations  themselves.^  Doubtless  the 
corporations  preferred  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  AnnihilatioD 
may  l)e  accepted  as  a  boon,  that  punishment  and  humiliation 
may  be  evaded.  But  let  us  examine  the  ground,  on  which  the 
peers  rejected  the  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  as  follows : — That  power  would  be  transferred 
from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  and  the 
influence  of  the  agitators  thereby  increased.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Has  the  power  of 
agitation  been  diminished  ?  Has  it  not  grown  with  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  peers,  and  when  will  it  cease  to  thrive  under  the 
shadow  of  their  oppression  ^  Weeds  and  nettles  will  always 
spring  up  where  wholesome  plants  are  excluded.  It  is  the  law 
of  nature,  that  evil  should  luxuriate  where  good  shrinks  from 
the  contest.  The  majority  of  the  peers  may  be  led  by  sinister 
influence  to  imagine,  that  a  special  law  for  restoring  peace  to 
Ireland  may  be  framed  more  suited  to  their  lordships^  taste  and 
prejudices,  than  the  distribution  of  equal  justice.  But  if  they 
fairly  put  the  question  at  issue,  if  the  exclusively  Protestant 
corporations  of  Ireland  should  outlive  their  own,  we  shall  say, 
with  all  deference  for  their  lordships,  that  their  own  will,  and 
ought  to,  go  first. 

The  same  specious  reasoning  pervades  the  greater  part  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord's  remarks  upon  the  different  bills, 
which  he  undertakes  to  dissect.  In  spite  of  his  change  of 
opinion  upon  the  Prisoners'*  Counsel   Bill,  he  still  relies  upon 
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his  judgment,  when  mercy  is  to  be  withheld,  and  by  depriving 
prisoners^  counsel  of  the  right  of  reply,  he  has  robbed  justice  of 
its  divine  attribute.  In  the  County  Elections  Bill,  the  limita- 
tion of  polling  to  one  day  was  refused  ;  we  presume,  in  order 
to  give  more  time  to  the  peers  to  force  up,  by  their  agents, 
unwilling  and  reluctant  voters.  We  shall  omit  any  special 
notice  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  Bill— of  the  annual  resistance  to  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  Bill,  of  the  Stafford  Disfranchisement  Bill,  and  of 
those  alterations  of  the  Municipal  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which 
caused  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  we 
space  for  any  remarks  up^>n  their  conduct  in  reference  to 
certain  private  bills.  There  is  one  tone  of  colouring  through- 
out— the  same  design  is  visible  in  all  they  do — hostility  to 
popular  rights,  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  defiance  to 
the  chosen  ministers  of  the  people.  Hence  this  necessity  for 
"  consolation,  that  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  noble 
<*  viscount,  he  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  pull  down  the 
'*  pillars  of  the  building,  and  involve  the  whole  in  his  ruin.'' 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  learned  baron,  but  are  such  really 
the  sentiments  of  himself  and  those  on  *'  his  side  of  the  House?^ 
Do  they,  in  truth,  suspect  any  such  disposition  in  the  premier, 
as  that  which  is  thus  imputed  to  him  ?  We  say  frankly  and 
without  reserve,  that  we  believe  the  imputation  to  be  a  wilful 
public  calumny.  It  is  an  invention,  by  which  they  seek  to  lift 
themselves  into  the  places  from  which  they  would  exclude  the 
noble  viscount  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  may  adopt  their 
measures,  and  enjoy  their  power  and  emoluments.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  prejudice,  bi/  slander^  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
party,  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  those  who 
have  been  endeavouring  to  serve  them  faithfully.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  deliberate  object  of  the  representatives  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part 
of  our  subject,  wherein  we  undertook  to  indicate  the  path,  by 
which  their  designs  might  be  frustrated,  and  the  present 
leaders  be  maintained  to  superintend  the  reform  of  our  own. 
institutions,  and  to  give  a  moral  assistance  to  other  nations 
engaged  in  the  same  virtuous  work. 

For  this,  the  union  of  Reformers  is  the  one  thing  needful 
But  the  cement  must  be  of  durable  materials^  and  such  as  will 
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rather  harden  with  time,  than  split  in  the  sun  of  prosperity,  or 
fall  to  pieces  before  the  rude  blast  of  misfortune.    It  must  be 
an  union  cemented  by   principle.     How  then,   shall  this  be 
effected  ?    We  see  but  little  difficulty  in  the  way.     Have  not 
the  Radicals  always  replied   to  their  adversaries,    when  re- 
proached by  them  of  desiring  organic  change  as  an  end,  rather 
than  a  means,  that  the  accusation  was  malicious  and  unfounded? 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  certain  Reformers  who  contem- 
plate an  abstract   liberty,  inconsistent   with  our  institutioos. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Radicals  are  too  sensible  and  too  wise  to 
indulge  in  such  profitless  abstractions.  They  are  men,  eminently, 
of  matter  of  fact.     Many  of  them  look  upon  the  remedy  of 
abuses  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.     They  are  mostly 
men  of  the  people,  who,  having  sprung  from  that  class,  are 
unable  to  get  rid  of  early  associations,  and  are  ever  striving  to 
work  their  way  up  to  something  higher.     Such  men  can  have 
no  interest  in  organic  change  and  revolution,  except  when  con- 
sidered as  stepping  stones  to  power  and  its  contingencies.  The 
province  of  the  Radicals  is  not  only  inherently  of  this  world, 
but  their  specific  function  is,  for  the  remedy  of  its  abuses,  or^ 
the  destruction   of  its   establishments.      Their  opinions  will 
generally  reflect,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity, than  all  the  speeches  at  Conservative  or  Whig  dinners. 
When  the  Radicals  take  upon  themselves  to  hold  up  organic 
change  as  a  necessary  alternative,  they  express  rather  the  wishes 
of  others  than  their  own.     To  allay  the  cause,  is  the  only  sure 
way,  in  political  or  physical  pathology,  of  repressing  the  symp- 
toms of  disorder.    Let  this  be  done,  and  how  suddenly  will  the 
premium  upon  radicalism  descend.     We  are  not  the  enemies  of 
Radicals  any  more  than  we  are  the  enemies  of  medicine.     Let 
an  adequate  corrective  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
the  occupation  both  of  Agitator  and  Radical  will  disappear, 
because  it  will  be  no  longer  profitable.     At  present,  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  Peers  might  be  said  to  carry  the  be^ng  box  of 
the  tribute,  and  pay  the  wages  of  Radicalism  in  England.     If 
they  ceased  to  interrupt  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement, 
within  two  years  the  money  would  cease  to  rattle  in  the  box, 
and  Peerage  Reform  would  be,  as  a  cry  in  the  desert.     But 
since  we  shall  have  to  wait,  for  some  little  time  at  least,  for 
such  a  consummation,  we  must  go  on  with  our  discussion  of  the 
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best   and   safest  way   of   bringing  it  about,    as  speedily  as 
possible. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Radi- 
cal party  sincerely  desire  organic  change,  as  a  means,  and  not 
as  an  end.     We  have  yet  seen  no  reason  to  distrust  their  words. 
They  are  yet  a  long  way  from  witnessing  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose,  which  has  long  been  the  aim  of  their  political 
struggle.      Is  the  church  reformed  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
man  of  common  sense  and  honesty  ?  Are  not  pluralities  nearly 
as  rife  as  ever  ?     Are  the  working  clergy  better  paid  than  they 
were  ?  As  we  pointed  out,  in  our  last  number,  a  very  feasible, 
and  to  our  apprehension  unexceptionable,  plan  for  removing 
these  grievances,  we  shall  not  dwell  more  upon  this  topic.    Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  protect  voters  from  corruption  and 
intimidation,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  accessible  ?    Can  no  oath  be  devised,  by  which 
the  wealthy  landlord  or  merchant,  or  opulent  citizen,  can  be 
intimidated  in  their  turn,  from  oppressing  their  poorer  depend- 
ants.^ Much  as,  upon  principle,  we  object  to  the  administration 
of  oaths,  still  our  objection  is  diminished,  as  the  persons,  who 
are  to  take  them,  rise  in  the  scale  of  society.      There  is  less 
danger,  that  familiarity  with  them  may  introduce  a  general  con- 
tempt for  religion.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  "  book*^  handed 
over  at  the  polling  booth  to  every  landlord  against  whom  the 
agent  of  the  opposite  party  entertained  suspicion  of  using  un- 
due influence  over  his  tenants,  and  those  whom  he  employs. 
The  odium  would  be  thus  removed  from  him  who  receives,  to 
him  who  does  not  scruple  to  give  the  bribe.    Oppression  should 
be  stopped  nearer  to  the  source  than  it  is  effected,  or  sought  to 
be  efiected,  at  present.     Should  it  be  objected  to  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  consent  to  such  a  bill, 
our  reply  is,  that  the  peers  must  soon  give  their  assent  to  it,  if 
it  is  brought  forward,  with  the  authority  of  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  hesitation  of  the  ministers,  on  such  points  as  these, 
which  has  prevented  that  cordiality  between  the  people  and 
the  ministers,  which  the  Tories  misname  reaction.  The  people 
of  England  hate  their  fetters,  and  dislike  their  oppressors,  as 
fervently  as  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  their 
confidence  is  shaken  in  those  who  passed  that  bill,  because 
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they  appear  to  have  halted  on  their  way.  We  look  upon  the 
Ballot — if  not  as  an  organic  change,  as  a  certain  prelude  to 
one,  and  are  opposed  to  it.  But  it.is  with  the  Ballot  as  with 
Peerage  Reform.  To  oppose  either  will  be  fruitless,  if  inti- 
midation and  illiberality  are  not  otherwise  checked. 

We  had  concluded  the  preceding  remarks,  when  a  contem- 
porary periodical,  deservedly  possessing  much  weight  with  the 
liberal  party,  was  put  into  our  hands.  We  turned  with 
curiosity  to  its  opinions  on  the  reform  of  the  Lords,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed  by  finding  the  question  of  a  creation  of 
life-peers  seriously  discussed.  It  is  not  the  power,  but  the  wiR, 
of  the  king,  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords,  that  we  doubt. 
We  are  far  from  advising  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
though  the  annihilation  endure  but  for  a  season.  If  the  obdu- 
rate infatuation  and  haughty  selfishness  of  the  majority  of  that 
body  persist  in  obstructing  reform.  Englishmen  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  prerogative  of  the  people, 
in  such  cases.  This  is  no  vain  menace.  It  is  a  contingency 
quite  within  possibility,  and  assumes  no  extraordinary  duration 
of  time  or  patience.  But  very  little  do  the  peers  care  for  the 
power  of  the  king,  to  abate  this  means  of  doing  mischief. 
Who  is  sure  that  His  Majesty  may  not  be  sufficiently  ill-advised 
to  take,  at  present,  the  same  view  of  public  questions  as  their 
lordships?  Into  which  conclave  is  public  opinion  likely  to 
find  the  more  ready  entrance  ?  Into  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
or  among  the  benches  of  the  peers  ?  The  latter  walk  in  the 
streets  unattended,  and  are  compelled  to  judge  for  themselves 
of  what  they  see  and  hear.  But  the  shouts  of  the  people  may  be 
interpreted  to  the  royal  ear  by  heartless  and  interested  flatterers, 
in  the  way  most  convenient  to  their  purpose,  and  the  very 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  warning  was  intended. 

There  is  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  a  dissolution  will  be 
speedily  tried.  This  is  the  constitutional  proceeding.  Let 
then  the  ministers  make  their  appeal  to  the  people  with  clean 
hands.  Let  there  be  no  su&picion  of  intrigue.  Let  all  be 
aboveJ)oard.  The  English  are  a  frank  nation,  perhaps  too 
blunt  and  open,  frequently,  for  the  courtesies  of  life.  But  can- 
dour finds  sympathy  with  them,  while  tortuous  policy  is  sure 
to  fail.     If  the  ways  of  the  administration  are  clearly  intelli- 
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gible,  inclining  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  not  courting 
Lords,  or  fawning  on  Radicals,  we  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  cause 
for  distrust,  that  «the  independent  constituencies  will  repay  such 
honesty  with  their  unbounded  confidence.  Revolution  has 
fihown  itself  abroad  in  too  appalling  a  form  for  any  party,  whose 
watch-word  is  change,  to  find  favour  in  this  country.  The 
very  idea  of  their  rule  is  enough  to  alarm  every  man  possessed 
of  any  thing  to  lose.  Such  principles  must  be  unequivo- 
cally denounced,  and  the  alliance  of  those  who  acknowledge 
them,  can  only  be  accepted  on  terms  frankly  explained,  and 
clearly  understood. 

If  we  do  not  entirely  mistake  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen, 
it  is  far  from  being  necessary,  that  tlie  candidates  for  the  popu- 
lous constituencies  should  pledge  themselves  to  extreme  mea^ 
sures.  They  have  frequently  created  a  false  appetite  in  the 
▼oters  for  a  time  by  highly  seasoned  promises.  But  what  has 
generally  been  the  consequence  of  this  indiscretion  ? — That 
liberal  men,  entertaining  sounder  principles,  and  less  disposed 
to  gambling  in  such  matters,  have  separated  from  them  the 
more  respectable,  better  educated,  and  wealthier  portion  of  the 
electors.  By  the  aid  of  a  division  .created  in  this  manner,  a 
Conservative  Candidate  has  frequently  succeeded.  Should  the 
country  entertain  the  opinion,  whenever  the  dissolution  shall 
take  place,  that  the  question  at  issue  is,  if  Peerage  Reform 
and  the  Ballot  shall  be  carried  in  the  next  House  of  Com* 
mons,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  those  changes,  will  find  themselves 
in  a  large  majority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
understood  to  be,  whether  the  country  is,  or  is  not  satisfied, 
with  the  present  Administration,  honestly  reforming  abuses, 
in  preference  to  a  Conservative  and  Conforming  Ministry,  we 
are  equally  confident  that  the  Peers  will  find  the  numbers  of 
the  true  Reformers  greatly  increased  after  the  next  election. 

What  has  the  Radical  party  to  gain  by  causing  disunion 
now,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  among  Reformers?  Would 
the  Tories  do  more  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spanish  question  on  a  liberal  principle,  the  cement-*^ 
ing  of  the  French  alliance,  so  indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  liberal  principles  every  where,  or  the  restoration  i^  Poland 
as  a  barrier  against  Russian  encroachment  and  a  future  warning 
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to  all  tyrants,  than  the  Whigs  are  willing  to  do,  if  the  people 
win  but  give  them  the  power  ?  Would  the  Conservatives  yield 
to  the  Radicals  any  of  those  questions,  of  which  they  appear 
so  enamoured?  If  then  the  Ballot,  triennial  Parliaments, 
Peerage  Reform  are  removed  at  an  equal  distance  from  their 
grasp  under  a  Conservative  and  under  a  Whig  administration, 
why  should  they  not  ask  themselves,  under  which  ministry  the 
roost  substantial  benefits  may  be  acquired  for  the  country  ? 
The  disunion  of  the  Liberals  is  the  triumph  of  the  Peers.  In 
order  to  apply  a  constitutional  force  upon  the  understandings 
of  their  lordships,  let  every  man  be  considered  a  friend,  who 
will  increase  the  majority  of  adherents  to  the  present  ministry. 
In  that  case,  measures  may  be  successfully  tried  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  would  gradually  awaken  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger. 

The  first  stopping  of  the  supplies,  backed  by  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  one  hundred,  would  make  every  man 
from  the  Exchange  to  Caithness  reflect  upon  the  probable  issue 
of  a  contest  between  the  Peers  and  the  People.  If  this  be  true, 
why  will  not  the  Radicals  assist,  and  on  PRTNcrPLE  assist  the 
Constitutional  Liberals  ?  Would  their  constituents  object  to 
them,  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty, 
if  they  pointed  out  the  practical  way  by  which  they  were 
seeking  to  obtain  it  ? 

Our  difference  from  Mr.  H.  Bulwer,  is  briefly  this — be 
would  have  "open  questions'' — we  would  have  none.  The 
cabinet  should  be  decided,  compact,  and  indivisible,  on  all 
constitutional  questions.  Peerage  Reform  is  so  essentially. 
The  ballot  would  inevitably  lead  to  interference  with  the 
institutions.  If  the  Radicals  bring  forward  in  parliament 
their  favourite  questions  (and  why  should  they  not)?  let 
them  be  fearlessly  opposed  by  the  administration  ;  should  the 
Radicals,  on  that  account,  stand  aloof  from  the  Whigs,  or  the 
Whigs  from  the  Radicals,  at  the  elections,  who  is  the 
common  enemy  of  both  ?  Is  it  not  the  Reformer,  who,  with 
reform  on  his  tongue,  holds  Conservatism  in  his  heart — who 
can  insult  Ireland  in  her  religion,  her  blood,  and  her  language  ? 
What  reform  can  come  with  a  healing  quality  from  a  party, 
which  approves  such  expressions  as  those  just  cited  ?  What 
confidence  can  ever  be  reposed  in  a  reforming  majority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  allied  with  the  present  leaders  of  the  anti- 
reforming  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  this  administration  should  leave  constitutional  questions  as 
^*  open  questions,^  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  party, 
which  has  partly  declared  that  organic  change  is  considered  as 
a  means  of  improvement,  and  not  as  a  consummation,  desirable 
for  itself?  The  political  opinions  of  persons  holding  sub< 
ordinate  offices,  were  always  held  by  the  Tories  as  the  test  of 
their  fitness  for  employment.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  talent 
and  character  more  generally  considered,  connections  and 
politics  less.  The  Reform  Bill  should  be  the  means  of  working 
out  honest  purposes  by  honest  conduct.  The  Whigs  have  not 
yet  fairly  and  manfully  tried  the  experiment.  Connection  was 
far  too  much  looked  to  by  them,  when  they  came  into  power. 
It  blighted  confidence,  before  it  had  time  to  mature  itself. 

The  tendency  and  inclinationof  Mr.  Bulwer's  pamphlet  leans 
to  the  conclusion,  that  constitutional  changes  are  necessary. 
We  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse  of  this.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion among  the  higher  class  is  extremely  deficient.  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation  and  to  themselves.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  respect  to  a  legislative  body  can  now  only  be  secured  by 
superior  wisdom  and  legislative  disinterestedness.  Let  the 
Peers  look  to  this  themselves.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  insti- 
tutions, but  in  society.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  at 
present  constituted,  may  continue,  beyond  our  time,  to 
diffuse  blessings  at  home  and  encourage  liberty,  even  to  the 
confines  of  Siberia.  But  the  pride  of  the  few  cannot  annul  the 
liberality  of  the  many.  The  Lords  may  remain  a  co-ordinate 
estate,  if  they  advance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. '  But  should 
they  listen  with  complacency  to  the  voice  of  interested  flattery, 
and  suppose  that  they  hear  the  echo  of  reaction  in  the  hollow 
applause  of  their  own  cheers,  they  must  soon  be,  what  they  then 
ought  to  be — nothing.  But  let  this  come  from  the  people,  and 
not  from  the  minbters. 
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Adair,  Sir  Robert,  Ambassador  in  Brus- 
sels, 16. 

Agency,  Professional,  its  objects  in  liti- 
gation, 416. 

Alchemy,  professed  by  the  Persian  der- 
vishes, 389. 

Andalusia  proclaims  the  Constitution  of 
1812,  641. 

Antwerp,  merchants  of,  some  of  them 
attached  to  the  Orange  cause,  8 — 
prospects  of,  19 — trade  of,  22. 

Apostolic  party  in  Spain,  142. 

Appeal  and  New  Trud,  comparative  ad- 
vantages of,  430. 

Appellate  jurisdiction,  objects  of,  432 — 
check  upon  the  judge,  434 — ^£Edlacy  of 
the  Law  Magazine,  respecting,  442. 

Archdeacons,  &eir  duties,  208. 

Argenteuil,  Commune  off  curious  facts  re- 
lative to  the  sub-diviaion  of  property 
in,  387 — amount  of  the  land  included 
in,  388 — cannot  pay  its  taxes,  389 — 
property  transferred  there  by  verbal 
agreements,  390 — specimen  of  a  deed 
of  partition,  ib, — the  population  sta- 
tionary, 391 — laborious  and  easy  in* 
their  circumstances,  ib, 

Arguelles,  his  character,  137. 

Aristocracy,  none  in  Poland,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  469 — nobles  of  Poland 
what  electors  are  in  Constitutional 
Sutes,  470. 


VOL.  III.— N    VI. 


s  s 


Army,  the  French,  discontented  and 
mutinous,  £59 — could  only  have  been 
kept  in  order  by  Soult,  560. 

Association  Beige,  a  patriotic  Club,  11. 

Austrian  d3masty  in  Spain,  514. 


B. 


Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  Ambassador  in 
Brussels,  15. 

Ballot,  proposed  to  make  the,  an  open 
question,  604 — objected  to,  616. 

Bande  Noire,  speculators  who  destroyed 
the  Ch&teaux  in  France,  381. 

Barrot,  Odillon,  leader  of  the  Monar- 
chical Opposition,  182,  186 — descrip- 
tion of,  by  Thnon,  188 — ^his  prospects, 
189. 

Basedow,  his  educational  reforms  in  Ger- 
many, 566 — attacked  by  the  clergy, 
people,  and  governments,  570 — now 
adopted  in  Pnissia,  571 — adopted  al- 
most throughout  the  Continent,  572. 

Belgium,  1 — probable  future  fate  of,  t5. — 
incompleteness  of  the  national  feeling 
in,  2 — faults  in  its  government,  ib. — 
republican  Regency  of,  ib, — opposing 
principles  in,  3,  4 — character  of  the 
men  produceid  by  the  revolution,  5 — 
causes  of  her  present  conservative 
and  anti-republican  opinions,  7 — 
character  of  her  Constitution,  ib. — 
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errors  prevalent  io  Europe  respecting, 
ib, — ^reunion  with  Holland  impossible, 
9— junction  with  France  never  popu- 
lar, 10~a  French  and  not  a  Belgian 
project,  ib, — liberal  institutions  of  the 
monarchy,  1 1— advantages  ^ined  by 
Belgium  through  her  union  with 
France,  16.— interested  in  allying  her- 
self with  Prussia,  and  the  smaller 
German  States,  12 — Religion  of,  ib. — 
what  she  has  gained  by  her  early 
struggles,  15 — commercial  situation 
and  prospects  of»  16 — favourable  com- 
mercial position,  18,  19 — commercial 
treaties  possible  with  North  and  South 
America,  Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
ib. — not  with  England  and  France, 
20 — ^terms  on  which  such  a  treaty  with 
England  must  rest,  20,  21— -products 
of  Belgium  subject  to  duty  in  France, 
21 — actual  situation  of  manufiictures 
and  commerce  in,  21,  22,  28— state  of 
morals,  23. 

Bell,  Messrs.  ft  Co.,  defeat  the  projects 
of  Russia  in  the  Danube,  452. 

Benefices,  Parochial,  total  net  income  of, 
204,  number  value,  and  description 
of,  226  to  2S1. 

Bialolenka,  Krukowiecki  defeats  the 
Russians  at,  79. 

Bills  mutilated  or  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
618. 

Bishops,  tiietr  incomes  as  proposed  by 
the  Commissioners,  214 — translations, 
il, — ^irregularity  of,  in  discharge  of 
diocesan  functions,  215 — patronage 
of,  216 — Nepotism  of,  217— power 
over  the  clergy,  219,  220. 

Blessington,  Lady,  her  novels,  602 — ^re- 
ligious tone  of  her  novels,  505. 

Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  514. 

Bourgeoisie  of  France  have  become  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  378 -invest  their 
savings  in  land,  382. 

Boutinieff,  M.  de,  his  official  Note,  316. 

British  Association,  3G2— iu  effect,  363 
— organization  of,  364 — should  not  di- 
rect its  proceedings  exclusively  to  its 
scientific  members,  ^6.— conditions  of 
eligibility  into,  365 — its  division  into 
Mtctions,  867— objeotions  to  its  Council^ 
t5.— does  not  work  as  well  as  it  might, 
369— discussions  of,  two-fold,  ib, — 
defects  of  its  arrangements,  370— bad 
taste  of  some  of  its  members,  374. 

Brussels,  heroic  defence  of,  2 — riots  in 
April  1834  at,  and  destruction  of. 
Orange  prc^erty,  9. 


Bulwer,  Mr.  E.  L.,  why  classed  among 
the  L€uly  Novelists,  488 — feminility  of 
his  talents  and  temper,  tfr. — his  glaring 
solecisms,  1*5. — his  mis-statements  with 
regard  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Re- 
view,  484 — his  French  like  that  of  an 
Iroquois,  485 — his  contempt  for  Mon- 
tesf^uieu  and  others,  488— -bis  poetics 
of  novel  writing,  489 — consulted  by 
persons  about  to  attempt  fiction,  490 — 
criticisms  on  his  own  works,  491 — his 
Pompei,  492 — his  classical  attain- 
ments, 495 — his  Rienzi,  498 — compa- 
rison between  Mr.  Bulwer  and  Lady 
Morgan,  499. 

Bulwer,  H.,  his  pamphlet  on  Peerage 
Reform,  604— flippant  tone  of,  606— 
tendency  of,  619. 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  her  novels,  506. 


C. 

Callcott,  Mrs.,  her  Essays  on  the  His- 
tory of  Painting,  150. 

Cameron,  Mr.,  his  report  on  Judicial 
establishments  and  procedure  in  Cey- 
lon, an  admirable  production,  487. 

Canterac,  General,  killed,  6S5, 

Cardero,  Lieutenant,  daring  attempt  of, 
534— success  0^585. 

Carlos,  Don,  de  Borbon,  bead  of  the 
Apostolical  faction,  142 — has  no  right 
to  the  throne,  15. — why  popidar  in 
Navarre,  143 — ^represented  as  a  chival- 
rous character,  517. 

Catherine  IL,  Empress  <^  Russia.  List 
of  her  favourites,  456. 

Cathedral  and  Colle^'ate  Churches,  21 1 
amount  of  their  income,  212 — ^use  of 
them,  218. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  almost  universal  in 
Belgium,  12. 

Chamber  of  Peers  in  Spain  must  be 
elective,  548. 

Chambers,  French,  division  of  parties 
in,  181,  182— speakers  in  the,  184,  ftc 

Cliarlemagne,  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards, Saxons  and  Frisians,  27 — his 
policy,  27,  28 — his  son  and  successor, 
Louis,  29. 

Charles  11.,  King,  infamous  intrigues, 
94 — dishonourable  relation  to  Louts 
XIV.,  95 — his  pension,  96 — interview 
with  Temple,  99, 
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Charks  V.,  of^osed  by  the  Deputies  in 
the  Cortes  of  Valladolid,  530— ba- 
nished the  Deputies  of  Salamanca, 
531. 

Cb&teaux,  French,  sold  for  their  mate- 
rials, 880. 

Chlo|>icki,  Gen.,  named  Director^  74 — 
resigns,  75 — wounded,  80. 

Chokier,  de,  Regent  of  Belgium,  5. 

Church,  the  Established,  Government 
Reports  upon,  201 — reform  of,  202 — 
invectives  against,  202,  203 — com- 
plaints against,  203 — insufficient  re- 
medies proposed,  ib, — ^revenues  of, 
205 — appropriation  of  the  surplus, 
206--efiect  and  value  of.  221,  222— 
the  Church  lawful,  224,  225. 

Church,  Established,  none  formally  re- 
cognised in  Belgium,  13. 

Church  accommodation,  insufficiency  of, 
203  to  210 — proposed  means  for  reme- 
dying, inadequate,  21 1. 

Clergy,  the  nauonal  Clergy  in  Belgium, 
how  paid,  IS. 

Clergy,  conduct  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne towards,  26,  27 — gradual  rise 
of,  28,  29 — condition  of,  in  the  Ger- 
macic  empire,  30  to  S4 — investiture 
of,  35,  36, 37. 

Cobden,  Mr^  author  of  Russia,  by  a  Man- 
chester Manufacturer,  447— curcula- 
tion  of  his  pamphlet,  448 — assisted  by 
the  Muscovite  ehancelUrUy  44»— errors 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
Russian  and  Turkic  trade,  458 — in-, 
consistencies,  462,  463— false  state- 
ments respecting  Poland,  468, 469. 

Conferences  in  Downing  Street  objected 
to,  611. 

Constantine  of  Russia,  his  ^anny,  61, 
62— his  spies,  62  •«><«,— his  escape, 
64— receives  the  Polish  deputation, 
71 — retreats,  72— error  of  not  detain- 
ing him  prisoner  of  war,  ib. 

Constitution  of  1812  jproclaimed  in  An- 
dalusia, 541— contains  the  legal  cor- 
rective of  its  own  deficiencies,  547. 

Consuls,  our  in  the  Levant,  should  have 
diplomatic  training,  321— fiew  of  them 
equal  to  the  duties  of  their  sttuation, 
ib, — character  of  many  of  them,  323— 
cm  Eastern  Consuls  generally  aUens, 
ib, — a  Consul  Genend  required  on  the 
coast  of  Caramania,  329. 

Convents,  suppression  of  in  Spain,  134— 
a  bad  measure,  135. 

Cortes,  the  National  Assembly  of  Spain, 
existed  under  that  name  in  the  ninth 
century,  1 14 — attempts  of  the  Kin^ 
to  abolish,  115— Cortes  of  1812,  their 
error,  116— Cortes  of  1820,  their  er- 


ror, 117 — power  of  in  Spain,  524— 
exercised  the  right  of  the  royal  inves- 
titure up  to  1475,  525 — had  power  to 
modify  or  annul  the  last  will  of  their 
Kings  as  to  the  choice  of  Regents,  526 
— composition  of,  527 — does  not  in- 
clude the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  528 — no 
influence  of  the  higher  classes  recog- 
nised by,  531. 

Costs,  to  be  made  a  means  of  punishing 
dishonest  litigants,  413 — why  suitors 
pay  costs,  435 — ought  not  to  be  cast 
upon  honest  suitors,  436. 

Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction,  400 — in- 
efficiency of  most  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  proposed  and  re- 
jected on  this  subject,  401  —  would 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  cheap, 
effective,  and  expeditious  justice,  403 
— such  courts  already  existing,  408 — 
Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  respecting, 
409— plan  for  the  establishment  of, 
410 — plan  of  procedure  in,i5. — advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by,  in  pleading,  415 
— extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  438 — 
supposed  deopradiug  effects  upon  tlie 
legal  profession,  444  —  probable  ex- 
pense of  the  system  recommended, 
445-^would  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the 
public,  446. 

Credit,  effect  on  of  cheap  law,  406 — Ser- 
jeant Talfourd's  views  respecting,  407 
— Lord  Ellenborough's,  ib, 

Crosville,  pauperism  and  profligacy  of 
39Z 

Crusade  of  Frederick  II.,  26,  52,  55— 
not  popular  in  Europe,  53. 

Cyprus,  cfiplomatic  and  commercial  value 
of  to  England,  325,  327— military  and 
oaval  advantages  of,  330,  331— the 
possession  of  immensely  important  to 
England,  331. 

Csartor^fski,  Prince,  his  Mission  to  Con- 
stantine, 71 — President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  75 — Speech  at 
the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends 
of  Poland,  89. 


D. 


Danube,  attempt  of  Russia  to  close 
the  mouths  of,  446,  451— defeated  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Anderson,  452. 

Delay,  a  great  object  with  maid  fide 
suitors,  422. 

Dembinski,  General,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Polish  army,  86. 
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Dervisheft  in  Fertia,  ^eir  chartcter,  338, 
839. 

Diderot,  his  Lettre  sur  lea  avenglea  might 
have  been  consulted  with  advantage  by 
the  "  Author  of  Pelham,»*  496. 

Diebitch,  Marsha],  commander-in-chief 
against  the  Poles,  75 — his  force,  ib, — 
defeated  at  Orochow,  81,  82  —  his 
brutality,  83 — his  death,  86. 

Diplomacy,  inefficiency  of  our  Eastern, 
319. 

Doctrinaires,  their  party,  1 96. 

Donadio,  Conde,  his  death,  540 — his 
apostacy,  541. 

Droguemans  in  the  East  all  sold  to 
Russia,  322. 

Dumourtez,  General,  his  letter  to  the 
Convention,  respecting  union  of  Bel- 
gium with  France,  10. 

Dupin,  his  character,  191 — his  pre- 
sidency of  the  chamber,  192 — descrip- 
tion of  him  by  Timon,  t6. 

Dutch  would  not  consent  to  a  re-union 
with  Belgium,  9. 


E. 


Edinburgh  Review,  its  plan  of  Peerage 
Reform,  616. 

Education,  change  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  England,  564— former  state 
of  in  Germany,  565--plans  of  Basedow, 
567 — in  Prussia,  571 — in  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  572 — no  national 
education  in  England,  576 — English 
popular  education  miserably  bad,  579 
— in  as  low  a  state  as  itb  possible 
to  be,  590  —  managed  through  the 
Treasury,  593— should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  599---proposal 
for  a  Board  of  Education,  600— Par- 
liamentary committees  on,  601. 

EeUauti  of  Persia,  a  collection  of  Nomade 
tribes,  352 — antiquity  and  ori^n  of 
the  Koords,  353 — fond  of  military 
display,  354 — noted  thieves,  355  — 
Eefiauts  of  Arab  origin,  356— Eeliauts 
of  Turkish  origin,  357 — rude  and  in- 
dependent, 358 — migrations  of  the, 
360. 

Election,  system  of,  in  Spain,  139. 

Empire,  Germanic,  state  of  the  nobility 
in  the,  31,  32,  33 — tenure  of  land,  31 
"-Rekhttag,  or  Diet,  31,  32, 83,  34— 
ban  of  the  empire,  31. 


England,  her  expectations  frofii  tbe  Bel- 
gian revolution,  4 — alliaDce  with,  felt 
to  be  essential  in  Belgiiifaif  15  — 
diplomatic  agents  of  in  Belgium,  t&. — 
obstacles  to  a  sound  system  of  coat- 
mercial  intercourse  between  France 
and  Belgrium,  17  —  conduct  towards 
Louis  XIV.,  89. 

Engraving  in  England,  160. 

Estates,  great  estates  in  France  and 
England  of  feudal  origin,  376 — ^par- 
tially restored  under  the  empire  and 
the  restoration,  379 — sold  in  England 
without  difficulty,  880  —  cut  up  in 
France  by  the  system  of  fuming,  882 
— sold  in  very  small  lots,  385. 

Excommunication  by  the  Pope,  32— its 
nature  and  effect,  39 — why  never 
effective  in  Germany,  40. 


F. 


Farming  bad  in  France,  393 — system  in 
some  parts  of  France,  895 — ^proper 
size  of  a  farm  for  France,  396. 

Flanders,  burghers  of,  defeated  the 
chivalry  of  France,  10. 

France,  probable  juncture  of  Belgium 
with,  1 — her  expectations  during  the 
Belgian  revolution,  4 — the  Belgians  do 
not  desire  re-annexation  to,  10 — com- 
mercial relations  between  Belgium 
and  France,  17 — extreme  division  of 
property  in,  376 — prevalence  of  cul- 
ture, on  a  small  scale,  in,  377 — Arthur 
Young's  opinion  on  this  subject  erro- 
neous, 378 — effects  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789  on  property  in,  ih, 

French  not  popular  in  Belgium,  10 — 
their  influence  dreaded,  t5.— officers 
in  the  Bel^n  service,  ih. 

French,  political  situation  of  the  people, 
169. 

Freydanck,a  German  poet  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  28 — his  character  and 
history,  24,  25 — ^whether  or  not  a  nom 
de  guerre,  25 — his  opinions  on  various 
subjects,  57,  &c 

Fuseli,  as  critic  and  painter,  152. 


Galiano,  his  character,  137. 
German  -confederation,  effects  upon,  of 
the  Belgian  revolution,  4. 
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Qerrintu,  Professor,  his  view  respecting 
Freydanck,  26,  note, 

Ghent,  cotton  manufacturers  of,  attached 
to  the  Orange  cause,  9. 

Glebe  houses,  want  of,  207 — plan  for 
restoring  and  maintaining,  207. 

Gore,  Mrs.,  her  novels,  508. 

Grimm,  James,  his  opinion  respecting 
Freydanck,  25. 

Grimm,  William,  Editor  of  Freydanck, 
his  opinion  respecting  the  author,  25 
— opposed  to  Genrinus,  26. 

Grochow,  battle  of,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  84. 

Guizot,  leader  of  the  Doctrinaires,  196 
—minister,  197  —  his  tactics,  ib,  — 
opinions,  198 — his  eclectism,  ib, — des- 
pises the  Chambers,  556 — his  difficult 
posidon,  557-^has  no  sympathy  with 
England  since  the  reform,  561. 

Guyot  de  Frovins,  25. 


H. 


Hall,  Captain,  views  of  litigation  in 
America,  404. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  poisoned 
by  her  husband,  95,  96. 

Henry  Guelph,  of  Brunswick,  sumamed 
the  Lion :  his  disobedience  to  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa,  88 — ^hia  ruin,  ib. 

Hohenstaufen,  Frederic  of,  41,  42  — 
Frederic  II.,  26,  43,  &c— his  cha- 
racter, 57— Henry,  of,  41,  43— Philip, 
of,  44,  46,  47— Beatrix,  of,  47— Con- 
radin,  of,  57  —  Geschichte  der,  by 
Frederic  von  Raumer,  42. 

Holland,  colonial  trade  of,  regretted  by 
some  Belgians,  9 — Louis  XIV.,  war 
with,  92,  &c. 

Hume,  David,  his  criticism  on  English 
authors,  97. 


Inconsistent  answers,  objections  to  de- 
fendants* pleading,  401. 

Investiture,  under  the  German  empire, 
35.. 

Investments,  insufficient  in  France,  894. 


Ireland,  262— what  she  is,  263 — why  she 
has  not  been  reclaimed,  ib. — her  case 
at  last  set  upon  its  right  footing,  265 
— ^what  she  nas  a  right  to  know,  ib. — 
how  she  has  been  dealt  with,  266 — 
Ireland  alwa3rs  in  the  wron^,  267 — 
danffer  were  she  not  united  with  Eng- 
land, 268  —  reliffious  question,  269— 
had  the  Union  been  deferred  till  the 

{>resent  period,  what  conditions  Ire- 
and  might  have  made,  271 — reform 
in,  272— changes  which  must  follow 
from  it,  273 — ^what  the  union  was,  274 
— what  it  ought  to  be,  275 — reasoning 
respecting,  ib.  —  quarrels  fostered  by 
the  English,  277 — early  treatment  of, 
bv  the  English,  ib, — quarrels  of  the 
English,  in,  277,278 — the  penal  code, 
279— its  fruits,  280,  281— Protestants 
themselves  sufferers,  282,  283  —  their 
condition,  285,  286  —  emancipation 
reluctantly  granted,  286— led  to  re- 
form, 287 — Uie  Irish  question  through- 
out the  contest  of  the  oligarchy  a^^ainst 
the  people,  290 — the  Irish  nation  at 
the  present  time  not  divided,  292 — 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  an  evil  for,  293 
— corporation  question,  294,  295  — 
Church  of,  296 — ^what  Ireland  wants, 
297. 

Irish  Corporation  Bill,  treatment  of  by 
the  Lords,  6 U. 

Isabella  II.,  reigns  by  virtue  of  the 
ancient  national  rights  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  Spain,  526. 

Isturiz,  his  duel  with  Mendizabal,  136 — 
his  character,  136,  137 — escapes  from 
Toreno,  by  flight,  536  —  succeeds 
Toreno  in  the  ministry,  537  —  hia 
apostacy,  538^oins  the  old  migority, 
539 — his  fall,  545 — despised,  and  in 
exile,  546. 


Judicial  proceedings,  expense  of,  ope- 
rates as  a  denial  of  justice,  405---con- 
ines  justice  to  the  rich,  406. 


K. 

Karamzin,  History  of  Russia,  232,  234. 
Kosciusko,  62. 
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La  Credsb,  department  of^  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  there,  to  what  attribut- 
able»  381. 

Lady  Novelists,  why  Mr.  £.  L.  Bulwer 
is  classed  among,  482. 

Lafayette,  outHved  his  popularity,  177 — 
without  influence  in  the  Chambers, 
182. 

Lafitte,  his  character,  184 — laid  the  ba- 
sis of  the  French  financial  system, 
185 — defended  Villdle's  reduction  of 
the  5  per  cents.,  ib. 

La  Granja,  movement  of,  542  to  544. 

Land,  vdue  of  in  France,  382 — amount 
of  taxable  land  in  France,  384 — so 
sub-divided  as  to  become  incapable  of 
transfer,  389. 

Law,  administration  nf  in  Persia,  337. 

Law,  central  administration  of,  an  evil, 
401 — defective  Constitution  of  the 
central  Courts,  402 — reform  in,  hope- 
less, 408 — Government  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  equal  administration  of, 
413 — diversity  of,  an  argument  against 
Local  Courts,  443 — its  fallacy,  444. 

Lazienski,  Park   of,  scene  of  the  first 
movements  at  "Warsaw,  63 — topogra-  ^ 
phy  of,  65, 

Legitimists,  their  party,  198 — their 
speakers,  199. 

Leffnano,  Rout  of,  42. 

Leiewel,  deputed  to  Constantine,  71 — 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  75. 

Leon,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  his 
treaty  with  Cleg  the  Russian,  237. 

Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  3 — effect  of 
his  personal  character  on  the  afiairs  of 
Belgium,  ib. — his  conduct  as  King,  14. 

Lessing,  his  Laocoon,  the  greatest  work 
of  sesthetical  criticism,  152 — ^trans- 
lated by  RooB,  ib. 

Levant  Trade,  petition  of  the  Merchants 
engaged  in,  805  to  808 — increasing 
importance  of,  308. 

Lewandowski,  General,  treatment  of  by 
the  Polest  83. 

Litigants,  honest,  would  be  benefitted  by 
a  good  system  of  local  judicature,  402. 

Litigation  not  an  evil,  404 — ^what  litiga- 
tion is,  405. 

Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  tries  to  an- 
nex Flanders  to  France  by  marrying 
,  his  sQn  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  10. 

Louis  XIV.  King  of  France,  wars  in 
Flanders,  ib. 


Louis  Philippe  L,  King  of  the  French, 
178~-called  Le  Napolton  de  b  Paix, 
tfc.— vicissitudes  of  hb  fortune,  174 — 
his  politics,  175 — his  influence  on  his 
Government,  17(^— his  talents,  177— 
prepared  to  make  a  compromise  res- 
pecting the  intervention  in  Spain,  553 
— hates  the  Doctrinaires,  55^— directs 
his  own  Foreign  policy^  562 — hates 
democracy  wherever  it  may  be,  16. — 
afraid  of  intervention  in  Spain,  ih. 

Louvain,  defeat  of,  2 — a  useml  lesson  to 
the  Belgians,  14-^atholic  University 
of,  ib. 

Lubecki,  Prince,  deputed  to  Constantine, 
71--goes  to  St.  Petersburgh,  72,  73, 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  declaration  of  war 
against  Irelandi,265 — dangerous  course 
pursued  by,  605 — his  speech,  607— 
his  attack  on  Ministers,  611. 


M. 

Manufactures,  colossal  character  of 
property  founded  on,  in  England,  876. 

Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  her  situation 
at  the  death  of  Fernando  VIL,  518. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  minister,  119— 
proclaims  the  sfaiuto  r^ib. — ^his  life 
and  character,  124, 125. 

Mauguin,  a  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
186 — a  partisan  of  centralisation,  187 
— descnption  of,  by  Ttmon,  ib. 

Meerzas,  or  scribes  in  Persia,  840 — their 
universal  prevalence,  341 — attached  to 
Colleges  or  Medreaas,  342. 

Mendizabal,  minister,  127 — ^his  life  and 
character,  128 — assists  Mina  in  1830, 
ib. — ^projects  the  plan  of  the  British 
l^on,  ib. — supplants  Toreno,  129 — 
his  want  of  oratorical  powers,  ib. — 
difiiculties  in  forming  a  Ministry,  130 
— vote  of  confidence,  131 — his  fickle- 
ness, t'ft.— dissolves  the  Chambers,  132 
— abolishes  convents,  ib. — conduct 
towards  Isturiz,  136— his  fall,  and  its 
causes,  148 — won  by  the  Camarilla, 
537. 

Mennais,  De  la,  his  Paroles  d'un  croyant, 
14. 

Ministers  must  now  make  a  stand  against 
encroachments  on  the  Constitution, 
604 — Reformers,  but  not  Radical  Re- 
formers, 608 — attack  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst on,  610. 
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Miiiistry,  the  present  French,  containt 
three  distinct  shades  of  opinion,  554 — 
object  of  the  new  combination  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  French  Peer- 
age, 555 — ^will  be  weak  in  the  Cham- 
bers, 557 — contains  the  elements  of 
dissolution,  558 — deficient  in  admi- 
nistrative ability,  559 — tendency  of, 
560 — may  disturb  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, 561. 

Mirabeau,  views  respecting  Belgium,  10. 

Mol6,  M.,  the  French  Minister,  inclines 
to  an  alliance  with  Russia,  561. 

Monks  of  Madrid,  massacre  of^  533. 

Morgan,  Lady,  compared  with  Ibe  "  Au- 
thor of  Pelham,'^  499— character  of 
her  works,  500. 

Mortgages  in  France,398. 

Mnnster,  Bernard  von  Gale,  Prince 
Bishop  of,  his  character  and  exploits, 
90,91. 


N. 

Nader  Shah,  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Established  Church,  336. 

Napoleon,  his  view  of  England's  best 
policy,  4. 

Navas,  La,  Count  of,  his  character,  137. 

Nemours,  Due  de,  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  10.  , 

Netherlands,  kingdom  of :  its  imperfiect 
construction  in  1814,  1. 

New  Trial,  widely  different  from  Appeal, 
433 — ^imperfections  ot,  434. 

Nicolas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  73 — the 
Herod  of  the  North,  83. 

Non-residence  of  Incumbents,  203 — 
causes  of^  203,  204 — expedients  for 
remedying,  204,  205. 

Normal  Schools,  596. 

Northern  Courts,  the  only  gainers  by  the 
diplomatic  gain  consequent  upon  the 
Belgian  revolution,  4. 

Norton,  Mrs.,  her  novels,  507. 

Novels  and  Romances,  their  prevalence 
and  little  value  at  present,  477 — why 
read,  478 — value  of  our  earlier  novels, 
479— taste  for  novel  reading  debased 
and  vitiated,  480 — this  appetite  pecu- 
liar to  England,  481 — character  of  the 
fattUonable  novels,  ib» — method  of  ina- 
nu&cturing,  ib, 

Novgorod,  Dukedom  of,  235 — commerce 
of,  257 — possessions  of,  258. 


Oath,  examination  on,  429. 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  his  support  of  the  Whig 
Ministers  not  purchased  by  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  608. 

Oils  of  the  Levant,  might  be  substituted 
for  tallow,  3 1 5 — duty  on,  3 1 7 — deserve 
the  formation  of  a  company  for  their 
introduction,  315. 

Open  Questions,  Ballot  proposed  to  be 
made  an  open  question,  604 — objected 
to,  618. 

Opposition,  the,  in  Belgium,  a  small  and 
insignificant  party,  7. 

Orange  faction  in  Belgium,  of  wtiat  ele- 
ments made  up,  8— its  extent  and 
power  exaggerated,  8,  9, 10. 

Ostrowski,  Count  Ladislas,  deputed  to 
Constantine,  71 — elected  Speaker  of 
the  Diet,  74. 

Otto,  the  Ouelph,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  44 
-—elected  Emperor,  <5.— defeated  and 
deposed,  45 — restored  to  the  Empire, 
^6.^isplease8  the  German  Princes 
and  Prelates,  49 — defeated  at  Bou- 
vines,  51— deposed,  52. 


Pac,  General,  takes  command  of  the 
Polish  army,  69. 

Paffds,  Gamier,  his  character,  1 85. 

Pamting  in  Greece,  154, 155, 156, 157. 

Palafox,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspi- 
racy, 534. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his  conduct  to  the 
Poles,  78. 

Papacy,  struggle  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  how  to  be  considered, 

Partiet  in  England  and  France,  incapa- 
ble of  comparison,  167 — long  orga- 
nized in  England,  ib — state  of  in 
France,  168 — state  of  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  179. 

Paskiewicz,  Marshal,  succeeds  Diebitch, 
8&— wounded  at  Warsaw,  88. 

Patronaffe,  abuse  of  in  the  Church,  208— 
must  he  compensated,  206 — proposal 
for  regulating,  218,  219. 

Peerage  Reform,  Mr.  H.  Bulwer's  pam- 
phlet on,  604f-^i\\  be  hastened  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Peers,  605 — sure  to 
follow  should  the  Conservatives  obtain 
a  m^ority  on  a  dissolution,  609 — can 
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only  be  avoided  by  a  change  of  m- 
tem,  616 — ^plan  of  the  EdUburgh  Re- 
view objectionable,  ib. 

Peerage  Hereditary,  abolished  byPerier, 
179. 

Peers,  French,  low  character  of,  556 — 
present  Ministry  anxious  to  increase 
the  influence  of,  66). 

Pelham,  cheap  edition  of,  482 — solecisms 
in,  488 — a  clever  work,  484— French 
of,  485 — stolen  witticisms  o^  spoilt  in 
the  telling,  487 — a  work  of  talent, 
488 — probable  immortality  o^  489 

People  of  Russia  and  policy  of  England, 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  464. 

Pepin :  his  conduct  towards  the  Cleigy, 
26— followed  up  b}^  his  son,  27. 

Perier,  Casimir,  minister  in  France,  168 
to  178— abolishes  the  hereditary  Peer- 
age, 179 — oUiged  to  go  to  war  with 
Holland,  ib, — his  death,  ib, — his  ad- 
ministration, 180. 

Persia,  influence  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions in,  Z96 — Ecclesiastical  grades, 
836 — ^meanness  and  trickery  of  the 
Clergy,  387 — Mendicant  orders,  838 — 
struggles  for  the  crown  of,  344 — ^ruined 
by  mis-government,  345— has  no 
mines  of  precious  metals,  346 — depo- 
pulated in  the  Russian  war,  ib. — Vil- 
lages in,  350 — ^travelling  in,  351 — 
neglecting  Persia  vrill  be  vitally  injur- 
ing British  interests,  361. 

Persil,  M.,  his  character,  558. 

Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his 
murder,  457. 

Pictures,  classification  of,  157, 158— of 
Corregio,in  the  National  Gallery,  159, 
160— Spanish,  164,  165. 

Pigments,  preparation  of  by  various 
schools,  158,  154,  note. 

PiUans,  Professor,  his  evidence  upon  the 
«  National  Society,"  582,  583. 

Plea  of  general  issue,  420. 

Pleading,  special,  what  it  really  is,  419 
— ^relieves  litigation  from  unnecessary 
trials,  421— formerly  carried  on  viva 
voce,  426. 

Pleadings,  written,  objections  to,  424. 

Pluraliues,  203,  205,  209— juggling 
measures  of  the  commission  respect- 
ing, 210. 

Poland,  partition  of,  defended  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  468  —  ancient 
constitution  of,  not  free  from  errors, 
470 — no  instance  in  the  History  of 
Poland  of  a  king  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects,  471 — political  and  social  re- 
forms in,  473 — present  condition  of, 
474. 


Poles,  their  ruHiig  paaston ;  ihe  t 
I»ation  of  Poland,  62— their  ezpecta- 
tious  from  Austria  and  Russia,  72,  78 
— treatment  of  in  France  and  England, 
78 — character  of  their  revolution,  88. 

Polish  ensigns,  commence  the  revohitioB, 
63. 

Polovtzee,  a  wandering  tribe,  appear  in 
Russia^  253— their  mode  of  life,  254. 

Poniatowski,  62. 

Potter,  De,  2  —  author  of  the  Belgian 
revolution.  5  —  his  character,  ib. — 
President  of  the  Association  Bdgd,  11. 

Press,  no  government  prosecution  o^ 
since  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  12, 
note — freedom  o^  in  Bel^um,  12. 

Priests  in  Belgium,  their  influence  not 
great,  12,  18  —  political  moderatioD, 
13 — Bupitorted  the  election  d  a  pro- 
testant  long,  15. — did  not  (»pose  the 
establishment  of  yearly  salaries  fiir 
protestant  deigymen,  and  Jevridi  rab- 
bins, ib. 

Proceres,  Estamento  of,  a  servile  imita* 
tion  of  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
531— corrupt  in  its  very  essence,  532 
—  an  her^itary  peerage  absurd  in 
Spain,  532. 

Procuradores,  Estamento  of,donot£uriy 
represent  the  Commons  of  Spain,  532. 

Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  the  most 
able  work  which  has  appeared  on  this 
subject)  447,  460. 

Property,  extreme  condensation  of^  in 
England,  376 — favoured  by  the  various 
changes  in  ^vemment,  8cc  377 — its 
subdivision  in  France  not  prevented 
by  enactments,  379 — French  peasants 
have  a  passion  for  landed  property, 
380 — extent  to  which  the  subdivision 
has  been  carried  in  France,  388 — ex- 
penses of  transferring  in  France,  389 
— minute  division  inevitable  in  France, 
392. 

Protestants.  Only  one  Protestant  in  the 
two  Belgian  chambers,  12 — Protestant 
clergymen  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Os- 
tend,  and  Spa,  salaried  by  the  Bielgian 
£rovemment,  13. 

Prussia,  interest  of  Belgium  to  ally  her- 
self with,  12. 


Q. 

Quadruple  AUiance,  treaty  of,mischiefii 
done  by  it  in  Spain,  144 — its  eflecu 
in  Spain  will  be  null,  145. 
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Quesada,  General,  accuses  General  Llau- 
der,  585 — Commander  of  the  garrison 
of  Madrid,  536 — places  the  capital  in 
a  state  of  siege,  542  —  ordered  to 
remain  firm  at  all  hazards,  543 — mur- 
dered, 546 — his  character,  ib. 


R. 

Rabbins,  salaried  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, 18. 

Radicals,  their  objects,  615  —  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  causing  discord 
among  the  reformers,  617. 

Railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain,  385. 

Reformers,  their  game  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords, 
609 — union  among,  necessary,  613 — 
number  of,  would  be  increased  by  a 
dissolution,  617. 

Reformists  of  all  sects,  their  number  in 
Belgium,  12. 

Republic,  the  French,  conquer  Belgium, 
10. 

Republicanism  unpopular  in  Belgium, 
11 — most  found  among  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  IS. 

Requests,  Courts  of,  438. 

Rolando, Cardinal, his  answer  to  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  41. 

Rosa,  M.  de  la,  his  administration,  519 
— absurdity  of  his  amnesty,  520 — self- 
love  of,  521 — establishes  the  statuto 
real,  523. 

Russia,  History  of,  232 — first  known  to 
us  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ib,  — 
omitted  in  the  scheme  of  Elizabeth 
and  Henri  IV.,  ib, — Constantinople, 
the  spiritual  metropolis  of,  233 — sub- 
ject to  the  Tartars,  ib. — lost  by  tliis 
subjection  all  individual  and  municipal 
freedom,  ib.  —  sources  of  the  history 
of,  233,  234 — empire  of,  Normanno- 
Slavonic,  235 — whence  the  name,  ib. 
note. — Russians  attack  Constantinople, 
237 — Vladimir,  emperor  of,  243 — con- 
verted to  Christianity,  ib. — Russians 
again  attack  Constantinople,  249  — 
Princes  of  Russia  connected  with 
European  royal  lines,  250,  251 — re- 
publics in,  254— commerce  of,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  256,  257  —  early 
literature  of,  260  —  civilization  of 
Russia  in  old  times  superior  to  its 
present  stale,  261  — her  insidious 
attacks  upon  our  commerce,  305, 
8rc.  —  laxes    British    manufactures 
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heavily,  314 — her  openly  declared 
enmity  to  England,  316  —  her  ag- 
gressions partly  political,  partly  com- 
mercial, 332 — fears  war  with  England, 
ib.  —  such  a  war  inevitable,  333  — 
identified  with  the  cause  of  absolutism 
throughout  the  world,  t6.— the  Levant 
the  chief  seat  of  a  diplomatic  war  with 
her,  334-7— by  a  Manchester  manufac- 
turer, 446 — late  attention  paid  to  the 
proceedings  of  Russia,  ib. — acquisi- 
tions of,  447 — ^in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cobden  ought  to  have  Constantinople, 
449 — Tariff  of,  extracts  from,  449,  &c. 
— her  attempt  to  close  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  451 — advantages  Christi- 
anity and  morality  would  gain,  in  Mr. 
Cobden's  opinion,  by  her  seizing  Con- 
stantinople, 453  —  doubtful,  455  — 
Russia  not  more  civilized  than  Turkey, 
457 — errors  respecting  her  trade,  458 
—  weaker  than  generally  given  out, 
461 — slaves  in  Russia,  46^— military 
colonies  of,  ib. — violence  on  which  her 
rule  is  founded  in  Poland,  476. 

Russians,  their  conduct  in  the  Polish 
war,  83,  84 — their  captured  standards 
displayed  in  Wafsaw,  85. 

Russo-phobia,  447. 

Ryots,  or  peasants  in  Persia,  344 — their 
condition  various,  but  often  comfort- 
able, 347 — grown  suspicious,  348 — do 
not  work  very  hard,  349. 


S. 


Salic  Law,  never  existed  in  Spain,  517. 

Schools,  state  of,  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bury,  585 — English,  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  577 — increase  in 
the  number  of,  578 — ^in  the  country, 
679. 

Shehereet,  or  shopkeepers  in  Persia, 
342  —  despised  by  the  military  and 
Eeliauts,  ib.  —  often  great  travellers, 
343. 

Sismondi,  History  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, 42. 

Skrzynecki  joins  the  Polish  patriots,  71 
—elected  generalissimo,  82--succe88e8 
of,  84 — ^removed  from  command,  86. 

Sobieski,  bridge  of,  63 — ^rendezvous  of 
the  Polish  confederates,  ib. — built  over 
canals  communicating  with  the  Vis- 
tula, 75. 
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Soci«t6t  en  Conmandite,  $96  —  differ 
hem  our  jouic-«tock  companies,  397 
— ^will  be  establithed  for  the  purpose 
of  fiuming  estates,  396 — such  a  one 
already  existing,  397 — advantages  of 
the  plan,  399. 

Societies,  educational,  in  England,  581 
—their  working,  582,  595. 

Sooffeitm,  professed  by  the  Dervishes, 
339. 

Soult,  Marshal,  feared  by  the  army,  560. 

Spain.  No  impartial  account  of  the  poli- 
tical events  in,  109  —  Mr.  Lewis's 
itches,  ib. — Spain  revisited,  and  M. 
Marliani's  TEspagne  et  ses  Revolu- 
tions, 16. —  manners  and  institutions 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  110  —  erroneous  judgment 
usually  entertained  of  this  fact,  110 — 
the  history  of  Spain  is  uniform,  111 
— ^literature  and  manners,  oriental,  ib. 
— Arab  names,  customs,  &c.  in  Anda- 
lusia and  Valencia,  112— the  Spaniards 
inveterately  attached  to  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  the  past,  ib, — sumptuous 
monuments  of  Spanish  art,  113 — the 
present  state  of  Spain  only  intelligible 
from  tlie  study  of  the  past,  id.— muni- 
cipal franchises,  114— monarchy  has 
struggled  unsuccessfully  in  Spain 
against  the  provincial  and  municipal 
institutions,  •*.— The  Cortes  as  early 
as  the  ninth  centunr,  ib* — Battle  of 
Villalar,  and  ruin  of  the  Communeros, 
115 — Spain  under  the  Austrian  and 
French  dynasties,  15.— Napoleon  in 
Spain,  ib,  —  return  and  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand,  116— dissentions  in,  117 
—new  flera  in,  118— feelings  of  the 
nobles  and  people,  ib. — faults  of  the 
ministers,  1 19 — administrative  abuses, 
120,  &C. — characters  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  125,  &c— system  of  elec- 
tion, 139— instance  of  bravery,  140, 
]41_reladons  to  England  and  France, 
144— situation  littie  understood,  511 
— the  question  at  issue  there  not  a 
mere  Peninsular  one,  i5. — no  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  ib. — divided  into  two 
great  social  masses,  512— easily  ex- 
plained from  the  past  history  of  the 
country,  513— evils  spring  from  the 
union  of  the  monarchy,  ib,  —  an 
assemblage  of  little  republics,  514 — 
unity  of  the  government  crushes  and 
opprenes  Spain,  515 — proclamation 
o**  the  Constitution  of  1812,  natural 
conse^ience  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
ministers,  516— events  of  La  Granja 
in  1832,  517— Salic  law  never  existed 


in  Spain,  ib.  —  power  of  tiie  Cortes 
in,  524 — ^her  liberties  cloven  down 
upon  the  field  of  Villalar,  530— law  of 
elections  in  Spain,  532 — destiny  of  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  Cortes^S — 
desires  a  regeneration,  not  a  revolu- 
tion, 549— efforts  of  men  of  property 
in  Spain,  not  supported  by  France, 
i6.— if  longer  left  to  herself  will  sever 
into  independent  republics,  550. 

Statute,  the  Royal  in  Spain  ;  its  charac- 
ter, 527 — rejected  by  the  people,  ib. — 
principal  urovisions  of,  533. 

Stewart,  P.  Nf.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  speech, 
on  the  Aggressions  of  Russia,  305, 
309,  &c 

Succession  in  Spain  altered  by  a  decree 
of  Philip  v.,  518. 

Swift,  his  letter  to  Temple,  103— inter- 
view with  St  John,  104. 

Szembek,  General,  joins  the  P6B^  pa- 
triots, 71 

Szyrma,  Professor  of  Moral  FhilotoDhy 
m  the  University  of  Warsaw,  75— 
commands  the  "  hoooraiy  guard  "  of 
students,  ib. — great  services  of  this 
corps,  ib. 


Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergeant,  fidlacy  of  hit 
views  respecting  credit,  407. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  opposed  to  an  al- 
liance with  Russia,  561. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  representative  of  an 
ancient  family,  90— his  early  life  spent 
during  the  revolution  of  1645,  t5.— - 
dispatched  by  Arlingrton  to  the  Prfnce 
Bishop  of  Munster,  ib. — appointed 
resident  at  Brussels,  91 — concludes 
the  "  Triple  league,'*  92— recalled  from 
the  Hague,  96— disgraced,  97— cha- 
racter of  his  literary  productions,  ib. — 
his  style,  98— re-appointed  to  the 
Hague,  i5.— declines  the  embassy  to 
Spain,  ib. — interview  with  the  King, 
99 — dispatched  to  Nimeguen,  100 — 
unable  to  withstand  the  intrigues  of 
Charles,  ib. — scheme  of  a  Council, 
101— Temple  in  retirement,  102 — 
Temple  and  Swift,  103,  104 — ^his  cha- 
racter, 105 — Mr.  Courtenay's  life  of, 
105,  &c. 

Thiers,  a  partisan  of  centralisation,  187 — 
his  character,  193— Prime  Minister, 
1*6. — absurdly  compared  to  Pitt,  194— 
his  want  of  principle  and  consistency, 
194,  195— his  speaking,  195— his  por- 
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trait,  by  Timon,  196— his  fall  owing 
to  liimself  alone,  551 — brilliant  but 
unstefidy,  552 — did  not  consult  his 
Colleagues,  ib. — insulted  the  King,  553 
— expects  to  be  borne  back  into  the 
Cabinet  in  triumph,  554 — not  respon- 
sible for  the  treatment  of  Switzerland, 
562-HK>unded  Lord  Palmerston  as  to 
an  intervention  in  Spain,  ib. 

Tiers  Parti,  Its  character  and  men, 
190,  191. 

Toretio,  Jose  Maria,  Count  de,  minister, 
125 — his  character  and  life,  126 — ^his 
Ministry,  536 — declares  the  capital  in 
a  state  of  siege,  ib. — his  fall,  537. 

Treasury,  the,  not  a  good  educational 
board,  593. 

Ttirkey;  her  principles  of  free  trade,  306 
to  318 — not  reciprocated  by  us,  317 — 
value  of  her  trade  to  England,  309 — 
monopolies  falsely  stated,  318 — Eng- 
lish duties  'ODproductions of, 317 — not 
inferior  in  cmlization  to  Russia,  457. 


United  States  of  America,    commer- 
cial treaty  between  Belgium  and,  17 — 
faults  committed  by  Bel^um  in  her 
■  commercial  intercourse  with,  18. 


> 


•Varangianb    or   Northmen,  conquer 
Novgorod,  235,  236. 


Villalar,  battle  of,  fatol  to  the  liberty  of 
Spain,  530. 

Vivd  voce  pleading,  its  advantages,  423 — 
not  unknown  to  our  judicature,  426. 

Voluntary  system  of  Education,  rejected 
almost  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America,  573  to  576 — works  execra- 
bly, 591 — its  overthrow  the  only 
chance  of  a  good  sjrstem  of  Educa- 
tion, 603. 


W. 

Warsaw,  the  rising  at  in  1830,  61 
— pupils  of  the  University  punished 
by  Constantine,  62 — state  of^  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  66 — 
rising  of  the  people,  67 — garrison  of, 
68~students  of,  69~siege  of,  87. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  identified  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  607  to  610. 

William,  King  of  Holland,  his  commer- 
cial monopolies,  9 — proves  Leopold's 
best  ally,  14. 

Wisli<^,  Diet  of,  in  1347,  472. 

Witt,  De,  his  noble  character,  93 — in- 
terview with  Temple,  96 — his  dancing, 
107. 


Zea,  his  administration,  518— his  fall, 
519 — succeeded  by  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  ib. 


Erratum  : 
p.  25,^For  Wolfram  von  Escbenbach,  &c.,  read  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 
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